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you  and  youra. 
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A  countiy  where  your  name  is  as  well  known  as  here.  Wherever 
I  am,  I  shall  gratefully  regard  you ;  and  shall  not  be  the  less  wel- 
comed in  America  because  I  am. 

Tour  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

W.  M.  THACKEBAr. 

Lonooa,  Octaber  18, 1SS3. 
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THE  ESMONDS  OF  VIRGINU. 

The  estate  of  Castlewood,  in  Yirginia,  which  was  given  to  oar 
ancestors  by  King  Charles  the  First,  as  some  return  for  the  sacri- 
fices made  in  his  Majesty's  ca\ise  by  the  Esmond  family,  lies  in 
Westmoreland  county,  between  the  rivers  Potomac  and  Rappa- 
hannoc,  and  was  once  as  great  as  an  EugUsh  Principality,  though 
in  the  early  times  its  revenues  were  but  smalL  Indeed,  for  near 
eighty  years  after  our  forefathers  possessed  them,  our  plantations 
were  in  the  hands  of  fEU^rs,  who  enriched  themselves  one  after 
another,  though  a  few  scores  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  all  the 
produce  that,  for  long  after  the  Restoration,  our  family  received 
from  their  Virginian  estates. 

My  dear  and  honoured  father,  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  whose 
history,  written  by  himself,  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  vo- 
lume, came  to  Virginia  in  the  year  1718,  built  his  house  of  Castle- 
wood,  and  here  permanently  settled.  After  a  long  stormy  life  in 
England,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  many  years  in  peace  and 
honour  in  this  country;  how  beloved  and  respected  by  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  how  inexpressibly  dear  to  his  feimily,  I  need  not 
lay.     Hifl  whole  life  was  a  benefit  to  all  who  were  connected  with 
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him.  He  gave  the  best  example,  the  best  adyioe,  the  most  Jx>tin- 
teous  hospitality  to  his  friends  ;  the  tenderest  care  to  his  depen- 
dants; and  bestowed  on  those  of  his  immediate  family  such  a 
blessing  of  fEitherly  lo7e  and  protection,  as  can  never  be  thought  of, 
by  us  at  least,  without  Yeneration  and  thankfulness ;  and  my  son's 
children,  whether  established  here  in  our  Republic,  or  at  home  in 
the  always  beloved  mother  country,  from  which  our  late  quarrel 
hath  separated  us,  may  surely  be  proud  to  be  descended  from  one 
who  in  all  ways  was  so  truly  noble. 

My  dear  mother  died  in  1736,  soon  after  our  return  from  Eng- 
land, whither  my  parents  took  me  for  my  education ;  and  where  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Warrington,  whom  my  children 
never  saw.  When  it  pleased  Heaven,  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth, 
and  after  but  a  few  months  of  a  most  happy  union,  to  remove  him 
from  me,  I  owed  my  recovery  from  the  grief  which  that  calamity 
caused  me,  mainly  to  my  dearest  father's  tenderness,  and  then  to 
the  blessing  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the  birth  of  my  two  beloved  boys. 
I  know  the  fatal  differences  which  separated  them  in  politics  never 
disunited  their  hearts ;  and  as  I  can  love  them  both,  whether 
wearing  the  King's  colours  or  the  Kepublic's,  I  am  sure  that  they 
love  me,  and  one  another,  and  him  above  all,  my  father  and  theirs, 
the  dearest  friend  of  their  childhood,  the  noble  gentleman  who 
bred  them  from  their  infancy  in  the  practice  and  knowledge  of 
Truth,  and  Love,  and  Honour. 

My  children  will  never  forget  the  appearance  and  figure  of  their 
revered  grandfather ;  and  I  wish  I  possessed  the  art  of  drawing 
(which  my  papa  had  in  perfection),  so  that  I  could  leave  to  our 
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deBGendants  a  portrait  of  one  who  was  so  good  and  so  respected. 
My  £Either  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  a  very  great  forehead 
and  dark  hazel  eyes,  overhung  by  eyebrows  which  remained  black 
long  after  his  hair  was  whita  His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  smile  ex- 
traordinary sweet.  How  well  I  remember  it,  and  how  little  any 
description  I  can  write  can  recall  his  image !  He  was  of  rather 
low  stature,  not  being  above  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height ;  he 
used  to  laugh  at  my  sons,  whom  he  called  his  crutches^  and  say 

tbey  were  grown  too  tall  for  him  to  lean  upon.  But  small  as  he  was 
he  had  a  perfect  grace  and  majesty  of  deportment,  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  in  this  country,  except  perhaps  in  our  friend  Mr. 
Washington,  and  commanded  respect  wherever  he  appeared. 

In  all  bodily  exercises  he  excelled,  and  showed  an  extraordinary 
quickness  and  agility.  Of  fencing  he  was  especially  fond,  and  made 
my  two  boys  proficient  in  that  art ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the 
French  came  to  this  country  with  Monsieur  Hochambeau,  not  one 
of  his  officers  was  superior  to  my  Henry,  and  he  was  not  the  equal 
of  my  poor  George,  who  had  taken  the  King's  side  in  our  lament- 
able but  glorious  war  of  independence. 

Neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  ever  wore  powder  in  their 
hair ;  both  their  heads  were  as  white  as  silver,  as  I  can  remember 
them.  My  dear  mother  possessed  to  the  last  an  extraordinary 
brightness  and  freshness  of  complexion ;  nor  would  people  believe 
that  she  did  not  wear  rouge.  At  sixty  years  of  age  she  still  looked 
young,  and  was  quite  agila  It  was  not  until  after  that  dreadful 
si^e  of  our  house  by  the  Indians,  which  left  me  a  widow  ere  I  was 
a  mother,  that  my  dear  mother's  health  broke.     She  never  recover- 
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ed  her  terror  and  anxiety  of  those  days,  which  ended  so  fatally  for 
me,  then  a  bride  scarce  six  months  married,  and  died  in  my  father's 
arms  ere  my  own  year  of  wid9whood  was  Q¥er. 

From  that  day,  until  the  last  of  his  dear  and  honoured  life,  it 
was  my  delight  and  consolation  to  remain  with  him  as  his  com- 
forter and  companion;  and  from  those  little  notes  which  my 
mother  hath  made  here  and  there  in  the  volume  in  which  my 
£Either  describes  his  adventuies  in  Europe^  I  can  well  understand 
the  extreme  devotion  with  which  she  regarded  him — a  devotion  so 
passionate  and  exclusive  as  to  prevent  her,  I  think,  from  loving  any 
other  person  except  with  an  inferior  regard ;  her  whole  thoughts 
being  centred  on  tlus  one  object  of  affection  and  worship.  I  know 
that,  before  her,  my  dear  father  did  not  show  the  love  which  he 
had  for  his  daughter ;  and  in  her  last  and  most  sacred  moments, 
this  dear  and  tender  parent  owned  to  me  her  repentance  that  she 
had  not  loved  me  enough :  her  jealousy  even  that  my  father  should 
give  his  affection  to  any  but  herself;  and  in  the  most  fond  and 
beautiful  words  of  affection  and  admonition,  she  bade  me  never  to 
leave  him,  and  to  supply  the  place  which  she  was  quitting.  With 
a  clear  conscience,  and  a  heart  inexpressibly  thankful,  I  think  I  can 
say  that  I  fulfilled  those  dying  commands,  and  that  until  his  last 
hour  my  dearest  father  never  had  to  complain  that  his  daughter's 
love  and  fidelity  failed  him. 

And  it  is  since  I  knew  him  entirely,  for  during  my  mother's  life 
he  never  quite  opened  himself  to  me — since  I  knew  the  value  and 
splendour  of  that  affection  which  he  bestowed  upon  me,  that  I  have 
come  to  understand  and  pardon  what^  I  ovn,  used  to  anger  me  in 


tay  mother's  lifetime,  her  jsalousj  respeotiug  her  hiuband's  lore. 
"Twas  K  gift  BO  pretnons,  that  ao  wonder  she  who  had  it  was  for 
keeping  tt  all,  and  could  part  with  none  of  it,  eren  to  her  danghter. 
Though  I  never  heard  my  iathor  use  a  rough  word,  'twas  extra- 
ordinary  with  how  much  awe  hia  people  r^^arded  him ;  and  the 
aerranta  on  our  plantation,  both  thoM  assigned  from  En^amd  and 
the  porchaaed  negroes,  obeyed  him  with  an  eagemeaa  auch  aa  the 
moat  severe  taskmaators  round  abont  ns  oould  never  get  from  their 
people.  He  was  never  fiimiliar,  thongh  perfectly  almple  and 
natural ;  he  was  the  same  with  the  meanest  man  as  with  the 
greatest,  and  aa  oonrteona  to  a  black  slave-girl  aa  to  the  governor's 
wif&  No  one  ever  thon^t  of  taking  a  liberty  with  him  (except 
once  a  tipsy  gentlemau  from  York,  and  I  am  boaad  to  own  that 
niy  papa  never  forgave  him) :  he  set  the  hnmblest  people  at  once 
on  their  eaae  with  him,  and  brought  down  the  most  arrogant  by  a 
grave  satiric  way,  which  made  persons  exceedingly  afraid  of  him. 
His  oourteay  was  not  put  on  like  a  Sunday  suit,  and  laid  by  when 
the  company  went  away ;  it  was  alwaya  the  some ;  as  ho  was  al- 
ways dressed  the  same  whether  for  a  dinner  by  ourselves  or  for  a 
great  entertainment  They  say  he  liked  to  be  the  first  in  his  com- 
pany J  but  what  company  was  there  in  which  he  would  not  be  first  1 
When  I  went  to  Znrope  for  my  education,  and  we  passed  a  winter 
at  London  with  my  half-brother,  my  Lord  Caetlewood  and  his 
second  lady,  I  saw  at  her  M^esty's  Conrt  some  of  the  most  famous 
gentlemen  of  those  days;  and  I  thought  to  myself  none  of  these 
on  better  than  my  papa  j  and  the  famous  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
ouae  to  na  from  Dawley,  said  as  much,  and  that  the  men  of  that 
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time  were  not  like  those  of  his  youth  : — *'  Were  your  jG&thery 
Madam,"  he  said, ''  to  go  into  the  woods,  the  Indians  would  elect 
him  Sachem ; "  and  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  call  me  Pocahontas. 
I  did  not  see  our  other  relative,  Bishop  Tusher*s  lady,  of  whom 
so  much  is  said  in  my  papa*s  memoirs — although  my  mamma  went 
to  visit  her  in  the  country.     I  have  no  pride  (as  I  showed  by  com- 
plying with  my  mother's  request,  and  marrying  a  gentleman  who 
was  but  the  younger  son  of  a  Suffolk  Baronet),  yet  I  own  to  a  decent 
respect  for  my  name,  and  wonder  how  one,  who  ever  bore  it,  should 
change  it  for  that  of  Mrs.  Thofnas  Tusker,     I  pass  over  as  odious 
and  unworthy  of  credit  those  reports  (which  I  heard  in  Europe,  and 
was  then  too  young  to  understand),  how  this  person,  having  le/t  her 
/amUy  and  fled  to  Paris,  out  of  jealousy  of  the  Pretender  betmy- 
ed  his  secrets  to  my  Lord  Stair,  King  George's  Ambassador,  and 
nearly  caused  the  Prince's  death  there ;  how  she  came  to  England 
and  married  this  Mr,  Tusher,  and  became  a  great  favourite  of 
King  George  the  Second,  by  whom  Mr.  Tusher  was  made  a  Dean, 
and  then  a  Bishop.     I  did  not  see  the  lady,  who  chose  to  remain 
at  her  palace  all  the  time  we  were  in  London ;  but  after  visiting 
her,  my  poor  mamma  said|  she  had  lost  all  her  good  looks,  and 
warned  me  not  to  set  too  much  store  by  any  such  gifts  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  me.     She  grew  exceedingly  stout ;  and  I  re- 
member my  brother's  wife,  Lady  Castlewood,  saying — "  No  wonder 
she  became  a  favourite,  for  the  King  likes  them  old  and  ugly,  as  his 
father  did  before  him."     On  which  papa  said — "  All  women  were 
alike ;  that  there  was  never  one  so  beautiful  as  that  one ;  and  that 
we  could  forgive  her  every  thing  but  her  beauty."    And  hereupon 
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my  mamma  looked  vexed,  and  my  Lord  Castlewood  began  to  laugb  ; 
and  If  of  oomrsoy  being  a  young  creature,  could  not  understand  what 
was  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

After  the  droumstanoes  narrated  in  the  third  book  of  these 
Memoirs,  my  father  and  mother  both  went  abroad,  being  advised 
by  their  friends  to  leave  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  transac- 
tions which  are  recounted  at  the  close  of  the  volume  of  the 
Memoirs*  But  my  brother,  hearing  how  the  JiUure  Bishop's  lady 
had  quitted  Castlewood  and  joined  the  Pretender  at  Paris,  pursued 
him,  and  would  have  killed  him,  Prince  as  he  was,  had  not  the 
Prince  managed  to  make  his  escape.  On  his  expedition  to  Scotland 
directly  after,  Castlewood  was  so  enraged  against  him  that  he  asked 
leave  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  and  join  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  army 
in  Scotland,  which  the  Pretender  never  had  the  courage  to  &ce; 
and  thenceforth  my  Lord  was  quite  reconciled  to  the  present  reign- 
ing  fiunily,  from  whom  he  hath  even  received  promotion. 

Mrs.  Tusher  was  by  this  time  as  angry  against  the  Pretender  as 
any  of  her  relations  could  be,  and  used  to  boast,  as  I  have  heard, 
that  she  not  only  brought  back  my  Lord  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  procured  the  English  peerage  for  him,  which  the /unior  hrcmch 
oi  our  &mily  at  present  enjoys.  She  was  a  groat  friend  of  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  and  would  not  rest  until  her  husband  slept  at 
Lambeth,  my  papa  used  laughing  to  say.  However,  the  Bishop  died 
ci  apoplexy  suddenly,  and  his  wife  erected  a  groat^  monument 
over  him  ;  and  the  pair  sleep  under  that  stone,  with  a  canopy  of 
marble  douds  and  angeb  above  them — the  first  Mrs.  Tusher  lying 
uxJtf  miles  off  at  Castlewood. 
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But  mj  papa's  genins  and  education  are  both  greater  than  any  a 
woman  can  be  expected  to  have,  and  his  adventures  in  Europe  far 
more  exciting  than  his  life  in  this  country;  which  was  past  in  the 
tranquil  offices  of  love  and  duty ;  and  I  shall  say  no  more  by  way 
of  introduction  to  his  Memoirs,  nor  keep  my  children  from  the 
perusal  of  a  story  which  is  much  more  interesting  than  that  of  their 
affectioDate  old  mother, 

BACHBL  ESMOND  WARRINGTON. 


Cabtlkwood,  yiBamu, 
November  3,1178. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  EABLT  TOUTH  OF  HSNRT  XSICOND,  UP  TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  LEAYINO 

TRINITT  COLLEGE,  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  actors  in  the  old  tragedies,  as  we  read,  piped  their  iambics 
to  a  tune,  spesiking  from  under  a  mask,  and  wearing  stilts  and  a 
great  head-dress.  'Twas  thought  the  dignity  of  the  Tragic  Muse 
required  these  appurtenances,  and  that  she  was  not  to  move  except 
to  a  measure  and  cadence.  So  Queen  Medea  slew  her  children  to 
a  slow  music :  and  King  Agamemnon  perished  in  a  dying  fall  (to  use 
Mr.  Dryden's  words)  :  the  Chorus  standing  by  in  a  set  attitude,  and 
iliythmically  and  decorously  bewailing  the  fates  of  those  great 
crowned  persons.  The  Muse  of  History  hath  encumbered  herself 
-with  ceremony  as  well  as  her  Sister  of  the  Theatre.  She  too  wears 
the  mask  and  the  cothurnus,  and  speaks  to  measure.  She  too,  in 
our  age,  busies  herself  with  the  affairs  only  of  kings ;  waiting  on 
them  obsequiously  and  stately,  as  if  she  were  but  a  mistress  of 
Cknirt  ceremonies,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  registering  of 
tiie  a£Biirs  of  the  common  peopla  I  have  seen  in  his  veiy  old  ago 
and  decrepitude  the  old  French  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
type  and  model  of  king-hood — ^who  never  moved  but  to  measure 
«bo  Hvad  and  died  according  to  the  laws  of  his  Court-marshal, 
petnadsg  in  enacting  through  life  the  part  of  Hero ;  and,  divested 
•of  poetry,  this  was  but  a  little  wrinkled  old  man,  pock-marked, 
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and  with  a  great  periwig  and  red  heels  to  make  him  look  tall— a 
hero  for  a  book  if  you  like,  or  for  a  brass  statue  or  a  painted  ceiling, 
a  god  in  a  Roman  shape,  but  what  more  than  a  man  for  Madame 
Maintenon,  or  the  barber  who  shaved  him,  or  Monsieur  Fagon,  his 
surgeon  ?     I  wonder  shall  History  ever  pull  of  her  periwig  and 
cease  to  be  court-ridden  ?    Shall  we  see  something  of  France  and 
England  besides  Versailles  and  Windsor  ?     I  saw  Queen  Anne  at 
the  latter  place  tearing  down  the  Park  slopes^  after  her  stag-hounds, 
and  driving  her  one-horse  chaise — a  hot,  red-faoed  woman,  not  in 
the  least  resembling  that  statue  of  her  which  turns  its  stone  back 
upon  Saint  PauFs,  and  faces  the  coaches  struggling  up  Ludgate 
Hill.     She  was  neither  better  bred  nor  wiser  than  you  and  me, 
though  we  knelt  to  hand  her  a  letter  or  a  washhand-basin.     Why 
shall  history  go  on  kneeling  to  the  end  of  time  ?     I  am  for  having 
her  rise  up  off  her  knees,  and  take  a  natural  posture  :  not  to  be 
for  ever  performing  cringes  and  congees  like  a  Court-chamberlain^ 
and  shuffling  backwards  out  of  doors  in  the  presence  of  the  sove- 
i*eigQ.     In  a  word,  I  would  have  Histoiy  familiar  rather  thau 
heroic :  and  think  that  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Fielding  will  give 
our  children  a  much  better  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  present  age 
in  England,  than  the  Court  Gazette  and  the  newspapers  which  we 
get  thence. 

There  was  a  German  officer  of  WebVs,  with  whom  we  used  to 
joke,  and  of  whom  a  story  (whereof  I  myself  was  the  author)  was 
got  to  be  believed  in  the  army,  that  he  was  oldest  son  of  the  here- 
ditary Grand  Bootjack  of  the  Empire,  and  heir  to  that  honour  of 
which  his  ancestors  had  been  very  proud,  having  been  kicked  for 
twenty  generations  by  one  imperial  foot,  as  they  drew  the  boot 
from  the  other.  I  have  heard  that  the  old  Lord  Gastlewood,  of 
part  of  whose  £BU&ily  these  present  volumes  are  a  chronide,  though 
he  came  of  quite  as  good  blood  as  the  Stuarts  whom  he  served  (and 
who  as  regards  mere  lineage  are  no  better  than  a  dozen  ICnglii^ 
and  Scottish  houses  I  could  name),  was  prouder  of  his  post  about 
the  Couit  than  of  his  anoestral  honoui^  and  valued  his  dignity  (oa 
Lord  of  the  Butteries  and  Groom  of  the  Eling's  Posset)  so  highly, 
that  he  cheerfully  mined  himself  for  the  thankless  and  thrifUeaa 
race  who  bestowed  it    Ho  pawned  his  plate  for  King  Chaski  the 
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FixB^  mortgmged  ids  property  for  the  same  cause,  and  lost  thtj 
greater  part  of  it  bj  fines  and  sequestration  :  stood  a  siege  of  his 
castle  bj  Ireton,  where  his  brother  Thomas  capitulated  (afterward 
makii^  t^ms  with  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  the  eldor  brother 
never  forgave  him),  and  where  his  second  brother  Edward,  who 
had  emteioed  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  slain  on  Castlewood 
to««r,  being  engaged  there  both  as  preacher  and  ar<iller3na[ian. 
This  resolute  old  loyalist^  who  was  with  tHe  King  whilst  his  house 
was  ihus  being  battered  down,  escaped  abroad  with  his  only  sou, 
iAkea  a  boy,  to  return  and  take  a  part  in  Worcester  fight  On  that 
fatal  field  Eustace  Esmond  was  killed,  and  Castlewood  fled  firom  it 
once  more  into  exile,  and  henceforward,  and  after  the  Restoration, 
never  was  away  from  the  Court  of  the  monarch  (for  whose  return 
we  offer  thanks  in  the  Prayer-Book)  who  sold  his  country  and  who 
took  bribes  of  the  French  king. 

What  spectacle  is  more  august  than  that  of  a  great  king  in  exile  t 
Who  is  more  worthy  of  respect  than  a  brave  man  in  misfortune. 
Mr.  Addiscm  has  painted  such  a  figure  in  his  noble  piece  of  Cato. 
But  suppose  fugitive  Cato  fuddling  himself  at  a  tavern  with  a 
wench  on  each  knee,  a  dozen  faithful  and  tipsy  companions  of 
defeat,  and  a  landlord  calling  out  for  his  bill ;  and  the  dignity  of 
misfortune  is  straightway  lost.  The  Historical  Muse  turns  away 
shamefiiced  from  the  vulgar  scene,  and  closes  the  door — on  which 
the  exile's  unpaid  drink  is  scored  up — ^upon  him  and  his  pots  and 
his  pipes,  and  the  tavern-chorus  which  he  and  his  friends  are  singing. 
Sudi  a  man  as  Charles  should  have  had  an  Ostade  or  Mieris  to 
paint  buBU  Your  Knellers  and  Le  Bruns  only  deal  in  clumsy  and 
impossible  aUegoxies  :  and  it  hath  always  seemed  to  me  blasphemy 
to  daia  Olympus  for  such  a  wine-drabbled  divinity  as  that. 

About  the  King's  follows  the  Viscount  Castlewood — orphan  of 
his  aon,  ruiued  by  his  fidelity,  bearing  many  wounds  and  marks  of 
bravery,  old  and  in  exile,  his  kinsmen  I  suppose  should  be  silent ; 
if  this  patriarch  fell  down  in  his  cups,  call  fie  upon  him,  and 

t-by  to  laugh  at  his  red  fSGU^e  and  white  hairs.     What  1 
does  a  stream  rush  out  of  a  mountain  free  and  pur^  to  roll  through 

to  feed  and  throw  out  bright  tributaries,  and  to  end 

gutter  ?    Lives  that  have  noble  commenottneots  have 
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often  no  better  endings ;  it  is  not  without  a  kind  of  awe  and  reve- 
rence than  an  observer  should  speculate  upon  such  careers  as  he 
traces  the  course  of  them.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  success  in  life 
to  take  off  my  hat  and  huzza  to  it  as  it  passes  in  its  gilt  ooach : 
and  would  do  my  little  part  with  mj  neighbours  on  foot,  that  thej 
should  not  gape  with  too  much  wonder,  nor  applaud  too  loadljr. 
Is  it  the  Lord  Mayor  going  in  state  to  mince-pies  and  the  Manaion- 
House )  Is  it  poor  Jack  of  Newgate's  procession,  with  the  sheriff 
and  javeUn-mon,  conducting  him  on  his  last  journey  to  Tyburn  f 
I  look  into  my  heart  and  think  that  I  am  as  good  as  my  Lord 
Mayor,  and  know  I  am  as  bad  as  Tyburn  Jack.  Give  me  a  chain 
aud  rod  gown  and  a  pudding  before  me,  and  I  could  play  the  part 
of  Alderman  very  well,  and  sentence  Jack  after  dinner.  Starve 
me,  keep  me  from  books  and  honest  |)eople,  educate  me  to  love  dice^ 
gin,  and  pleasure,  and  put  me  on  Hounslow  Heath,  with  a  purse 
before  me  and  I  will  take  it.  ''  And  I  shall  be  deservedly  hanged," 
say  you,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  this  prosing.  I  don't  say  no.  I 
can't  but  accept  the  world  as  I  find  it,  including  a  rope's  end,  as 
long  as  it  is  in  fashion. 


CHAPTER  L 

AN   ACCOUNT  OF  TEE  FAUILT  OF  ESMOND  OF  CASTLEWOOD  HALL. 

WuEN  Fi-ancis,  fourth  Viscount  Castlewood,  came  to  his  title, 
and  presently  after  to  take  possession  of  his  house  of  Castlewood, 
county  Hants,  in  the  year  1691,  almost  the  only  tenant  of  the 
place  besides  the  domestics  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  of 
whom  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  note  until  my  Lady  Viscountess 
lighted  upon  him,  going  over  the  house,  with  the  housekeeper  on 
the  day  of  her  arrival.  The  boy  was  in  the  room  known  as  the 
book-room,  or  yellow  galleiy,  where  the  portraits  of  the  &mily 
used  to  hang,  that  fine  piece  among  others  of  Sir  Antonio  Van 
Dyck  of  George,  second  Viscount,  and  that  by  Mr.  Dobson  of  my 
lord  the  third  Viscount,  just  deceased,  which  it  seems  his  lady  and 
widow  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  away,  when  she  sent  for  and  car- 
ried off  to  her  house  at  Chelsey,  near  to  London,  the  picture  of  her- 
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self  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  which  her  ladyship  was  represented  as  a 
LontresB  of  Diana's  court. 

The  new  and  fair  lady  of  Castlewood  found  the  sad  lonely  little 
occupant  of  this  gallery  busy  over  his  great  book,  which  he  laid 
down  when  he  was  aware  that  a  stranger  was  at  hand.  And, 
knowing  who  that  person  must  be^  the  lad  stood  up  and  bowed 
before  her,  performing  a  shy  obeisance  to  the  mistress  of  his  house. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand — indeed  when  was  it  that  that  hand 
would  not  stretch  out  to  do  an  act  of  kindness,  or  to  protect  grief 
and  ill-fortune  ?  *'  And  this  is  our  kinsman,''  she  said ;  ^  and 
what  is  your  name,  kinsman  V* 

*'  My  name  is  Henry  Esmond,"  said  the  lad,  looking  up  at  her 
in  a  sort  of  delight  and  wonder,  for  she  had  come  upon  him  as  a 
Dea  eerily  and  appeared  the  most  charming  object  he  had  ever 
looked  on.  Her  golden  hair  was  shining  in  the  gold  of  the  sun; 
her  complexion  was  of  a  dazzling  bloom  ;  her  lips  smiling,  and  her 
eyes  beaming  with  a  kindness  which  made  Harry  Esmond's  heart  to 
beat  with  surprise. 

"  His  name  is  Henry  Esmond,  sure  enough,  my  lady,"  says  Mrs. 
Worksop  the  housekeeper  (an  old  tyrant  whom  Henry  Esmond 
plagued  more  than  he  hated),  and  the  old  gentlewoman  looked 
significantly  towards  the  late  lord's  picture,  as  it  now  is  in  the 
family,  noble  and  severe-looking,  with  hb  hand  on  his  swoi*d,  and 
his  order  on  his  cloak,  which  he  had  from  the  Emperor  during  the 
war  on  the  Danube  against  the  Turk. 

Seeing  the  great  and  undeniable  likeness  between  this  portrait 
and  the  lad,  the  new  Yiscoimtess,  who  had  still  hold  of  the  boy's 
iiand  as  she  looked  at  the  picture,  blushed  and  dropped  the  hand 
quickly,  and  walked  down  the  gallery,  followed  by  Mrs.  Worksop. 

When  the  lady  came  back,  Harry  Esmond  stood  exactly  in  the 
same  spot,  and  with  his  hand  as  it  had  fallen  when  he  dropped  it 
on  his  black  coat* 

Her  heart  melted  I  suppose  (indeed  she  hath  since  owned  as 
much)  at  the  notion  that  she  should  do  any  thing  unkind  to  any 
mortal,  great  or  small;  for,  when  she  returned,  she  had  sent  away 
the  housekeeper  upon  an  errand  by  the  door  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  gallery ;  and,  ooming  back  to  the  lad,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
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yity  and  tenderness  in  her  ejes,  she  took  his  hand  again,  placing 
]ier  other  fair  hand  on  his  head,  and  saying  some  words  co  him, 
which  were  so  kind  and  said  in  a  Toice  so  sweet,  that  the  hoj^  who 
had  never  looked  npon  so  much  heaiity  before,  £elt  as  if  the  touch 
of  a  superior  being  or  angel  smote  him  down  to  the  gi'ound,  and 
kissed  the  fair  protecting  hand  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee.  To  the 
very  last  hour  of  his  life,  Esmond  remembered  the  lady  as  she  then 
Mjioke  and  looked,  the  tings  on  her  fair  hands,  the  very  scent  of  her 
robe,  the  beam  of  her  eyes  lighting  up  with  surprise  and  kindness, 
her  lips  blooming  in  a  smile,  the  sun  making  a  golden  halo  round 
lier  hair. 

As  the  boy  was  yet  in  this  attitude  of  humility,  enters  behind 
him  a  portly  gentleman,  with  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old  in  his 
liand.  The  gentleman  burst  into  a  grefit  laugh  at  the  lady  and 
]ier  adorer,  with  his  little  queer  figure,  his  sallow  face,  and  long 
black  hair.  The  lady  blushed,  and  seemed  to  deprecate  his  ridicule 
l)y  a  look  of  appeal  to  her  husband,  for  it  was  my  Lord  Viscount 
who  now  arrived,  and  whom  the  lad  knew,  having  once  before 
seen  him  in  the  late  lord's  lifetime. 

**  So  this  is  the  little  priest  1"  says  my  lord,  looking  down  at 
the  lad  ;  '^  welcome,  kinsman.*' 

*'  He  is  saying  his  prayers  to  mamma,*'  says  the  little  girl,  who 
came  up  to  her  pa^ja's  knee  ;  and  my  lord  burst  out  into  another 
great  laugh  at  this,  and  kinsman  Henry  looked  very  silly.  He 
invented  a  half-dozen  of  speeches  in  reply,  but  'twas  months  after- 
vz-ards  when  he  thought  of  this  adventure  :  as  it  was,  he  had  never 
.H  word  in  answer. 

'^  Le  paiwre  enfarU,  il  iCa  que  nous,^*  k&js  the  lady,  looking  to  her 
lord ;  and  the  boy,  who  understood  her,  though  doubtless  she 
thought  otherwise,  thanked  her  with  all  his  heart  for  her  kind 
s|>eech. 

"  And  he  sha'n't  want  for  friends  here,"  says  my  lord,  in  a  kind 
voice,  "  shall  he,  little  Trix  V 

The  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Beatrix,  and  whom  her  papa 
called  by  this  diminutive,  looked  at  Henry  Esmond  solemnly,  with 
a  pair  of  laxge  eyes,  and  then  a  smile  shone  over  her  &oe,  which 
was  as  beautiful  as  that  of  a  cherub,  and  she  came  up  and  put  out 
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a  littki  hukd  to  him.  A  keen  and  delightfol  pang  of  gratitude^ 
ka|^n688y  affisctionf  filled  the  orphan  child's  heart,  as  he  received 
from  the  protectors^  whom  Heaven  had  sent  to  him,  these  touching 
words,  and  tc^ens  of  friendliness  and  kindness.  But  an  hour  since 
he  had  Ulh  quite  alone  in  the  world :  when  he  heard  the  great 
peal  of  helb  from  Castlewood  church  ringing  that  morning  to  wel* 
eome  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord  and  lady,  it  had  rung  onlj  terror 
and  anxiety  to  him,  for  he  knew  not  how  the  new  owner  would 
deal  with  him ;  and  those  to  whom  he  formerlj  looked  for  protec- 
tioQ  were  forgotten  or  dead.  Pride  and  doubt  too  had  kept  him 
within  doors :  when  the  Vicar  and  the  people  of  the  village,  and 
the  servants  of  the  house,  had  gone  out  to  welcome  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood— ^for  Henry  fSsmond  was  no  servant,  though  a  dep^ident  ; 
no  relative,  though  he  bore  the  name  and  inherited  the  blood  of  the 
honae  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  acclamations  attending 
the  arrival  of  the  new  lord  (for  whom  you  may  be  sure  a  feast  was 
got  ready,  and  guns  were  fired,  and  tenants  and  domestics  huzzaed 
iHien  his  carriage  approached  and  rolled  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
hall),  no  one  ever  took  any  notice  of-  young  Henry  Esmond,  who 
sate  unobserved  and  alone  in  the  book-room,  until  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  when  his  new  friends  found  him. 

When  my  lord  and  lady  were  going  away  thence,  the  little  girl, 
still  holding  her  kinsman  by  the  hand,  bade  him  to  come  too. 
**  Thou  wilt  always  forsake  an  old  fnend  for  a  new  one,  Trix,"  says 
her  father  to  her  good-naturedly ;  and  went  into  the  gallery,  giv- 
ing an  arm  to  his  lady.  They  passed  thence  through  the  music- 
gallery,  long  since  dismantled,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  rooms,  in  the 
elock-tower,  and  out  into  the  terrace,  where  was  a  fine  [irospect  of 
simset,  and  the  great  darkling  woods  with  a  cloud  of  rooks  return- 
ing ;  and  the  plain  and  river  with  Castlewood  village  beyond,  and 
purple  hills  beautifhl  to  look  at— and  the  little  heir  of  Castlewood, 
a  ehild  of  two  years  old,  was  already  here  on  the  terrace  in  his 
iiiirae*s  arms,  from  whom  he  ran  across  the  grass  instantly  he 
perceived  his  mother,  and  came  to  her. 

^  If  thoa  oanst  not  be  hap]^  here,*'  says  my  lord,  looking  round 
•A  the  scene,  ^'thou  art  hard  to  please,  Rachel.** 

''I  «DBi  happy  where  you  are,*'  she  said,  <^bnt  we  were  happiest 
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of  all  at  Waloote  Forest.**  Then  xnj  lord  b^gaa  to  deaoribe  what 
was  before  them  to  his  wife,  and  what  indeed  little  Hany  knew 
better  than  he — yiz.j  the  history  o^  the  house :  how  bj  jonder  gate 
the  page  ran  awaj  with  the  heiress  of  Castlewood,  bj  which  the 
estate  came  into  the  present  fiEunily,  how  the  Boundheads  attacked 
the  clock-tower,  which  my  lord's  father  was  slain  in  defending. 
'<  I  was  bat  two  years  old  then^"  says  he,  <'  but  take  fortynsix  from 
ninety,  and  how  old  shall  I  be^  kinsman  Hany  ?  *' 

<<  Thirty,"  says  his  wife,  with  a  laugh. 

'*  A  great  deal  too  old  for  you,  Bochel,"  answers  my  lord,  looking 
fondly  down  at  her.  Indeed  she  seemed  to  be  a  girl ;  and  waa  at 
that  time  scarce  twenty  years  old. 

**  You  know  Frank  I  will  do  any  thing  to  please  you,"  says  she, 
**  and  I  promise  you  I  will  grow  older  every  day." 

^  You  mustn't  call  papa,  Frank ;  you  must  call  papa  my  lord, 
now,"  says  Miss  Beatrix,  with  a  toss  of  her  little  head  ;  at  which 
the  mother  smiled,  and  the  good-natured  fetther  laughed,  and  the 
little,  trottiug  boy  laughed,  not  knowing  why — ^but  because  he  was 
happy  no  doubt — as  every  one  seemed  to  be  there.  How  those 
trivial  incidents  and  words,  the  landscape  and  sunshine,  and  the 
group  of  people  smiling  and  talking,  remain  fixed  on  the  memory  ! 

As  the  sun  was  setting,  the  little  heir  was  sent  in  the  arms  of 
his  nurse  to  bed,  whither  he  went  howling ;  but  little  Trix  was 
promised  to  sit  to  supper  that  night — **  and  you  will  come  too, 
kinsman,  won't  you  ? "  she  said. 

Harry  Esmond  blushed  :  "I — ^I  have  supper  with  JVIrs.  Work- 
sop," says  he. 

**  D — n  it,"  says  my  lord,  "  thou  shalt  sup  with  us,  Harry,  to- 
night 1  Sha'n't  refuse  a  lady,  shall  he,  Trix?"— and  they  all 
wondered  at  Harry's  performance  as  a  trencher-man,  in  which 
character  the  poor  boy  acquitted  himself  very  remarkably ;  for  the 
truth  is  he  had  no  dinner,  nobody  thinking  of  him  in  the  bustle 
which  the  house  was  in,  duiing  the  preparations  antecedent  to  the 
new  lord's  arrival 

*<No  dinner  I  poor  dear  child  1"  says  my  lady,  heaping  up  his 
plate  with  meat,  and  my  lord  filling  a  bumper  for  him,  bade  him 
call  a  health ;  on  which  Master  Harry,  crying  ^'  The  King,"  tossed 
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off  the  wise.  My  lord  was  ready  to  drink  that,  and  most  othef 
toasts :  indeed  only  too  ready.  He  would  not  hear  of  Doctor 
Tosher  (the  Vicar  of  CasUewood^  who  came  to  supper)  going  awa j 
when  the  sweetmeats  were  brought :  he  had  not  had  a  chaplain 
long  enough,  he  said,  to  be  tired  of  him :  so  his  reverence  kept  my 
lord  company  for  some  hours  over  a  pipe  and  a  punchbowl ;  and 
went  away  home  with  rather  a  reeling  gait,  and  declaring  a  dozen 
of  times^  that  his  lordship's  afifabillty  surpassed  every  kindness  he 
had  ever  had  from  his  lordship's  gracious  £simily. 

As  for  young  Esmond,  when  he  got  to  his  little  chamber,  it 
was  with  a  heart  full  of  surprise  and  gratitude  towards  the  new 
friends  whom  this  happy  day  had  brought  him.  He  was  up  and 
watching  long  before  the  house  was  astir,  longing  to  see  that  fair 
lady  and  her  children — that  kind  protector  and  patron ;  and  only 
fearful  lest  their  welcome  of  the  past  night  should  in  any  way  be 
withdrawn  or  altered.  But  presently  little  Beatrix  came  out  into 
the  garden,  and  her  mother  followed,  who  greeted  Hurry  as  kindly 
as  before.  He  told  her  at  greater  length  the  histories  of  the  house 
(which  he  had  been  taught  in  the  old  lord's  time),  and  to  which  i^e 
listened  with  great  interest ;  and  then  he  told  her,  with  respect  to 
the  night  before,  that  he  undei-stood  Fi*onch,  and  thanked  her  for 
her  protection. 

•^Doyoul"  says  she,  with  a  blush;  "then,  sir,  you  shall  teach 
me  and  Beatrix."  And  she  asked  him  many  more  questions  re- 
garding himself,  which  had  best  be  told  more  fully  and  explicitly, 
than  in  those  brief  replies  which  the  lad  made  to  his  mistress's 
questions. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RELATES  HOW  FRANCIS,  FOURTH  VISCOUMT,  ARRIVES  AT  CASTLEWOOD. 

'Tis  known  that  the  name  of  Esmond  and  the  estate  of  Castlewood, 
com.  Hants,  came  into  possession  of  the  present  family  through 
Dorothea,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward,  Earl  and  Alarquis  of 
Eonond,  and  Lord  of  Castlewood,  which  lady  married,  23  Eliz., 
Henry  Poyns,  gent ;  the  said  Henry  being  then  a  "^^  Vu  ^^ 
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household  of  her  &ther.  Francis,  son  and  heir  of  the  above  Henry 
and  Dorothea,  who  took  the  maternal  name  which  the  fomily  hath 
borne  sabaeqnently,  was  made  Knight  and  Baronet  hj  King  James 
the  First ;  and,  being  of  a  military  disposition,  remained  long  in 
Germany  with  the  Elector-Palatine,  in  whose  service  Sir  Francis 
inoarred  both  expense  and  danger,  lending  large  sums  of  money  to 
that  unfortunate  Prince ;  and  receiving  many  wounds  in  the  battles 
against  the  Imperialists,  in  which  Sir  Francis  engaged. 

On  his  return  home  Sir  Francis  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
and  many  sacrifices,  by  his  late  Majesty  James  the  First,  who  gra- 
ciously conferred  upon  this  tried  servant  the  poet  of  Warden  of  the 
Butteries,  and  Groom  of  the  King*s  Posset,  which  high  and  confix 
dential  office  he  filled  in  that  king's,  and  his  unhappy  successor's, 
reign. 

His  age,  and  many  wounds  and  infirmities,  obliged  Sir  Francis 
to  perform  much  of  his  duty  by  deputy ;  and  his  son.  Sir  George 
Esmond,  knight  and  banneret,  first  as  his  &ther*s  lieutenant,  and 
afterwards  as  inheritor  of  his  father's  title  and  dignity,  peiibrmed 
this  office  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  First,  and  his  two  sons  who  succeeded  him. 

Sir  George  Esmond  married  rather  beneath  the  rank  that  a  per- 
son of  his  name  and  honour  might  aspire  to,  the  daughter  of  Thos. 
Topham,  of  the  city  of  London,  alderman  and  goldsmith,  who,  tak- 
ing the  parliamentary  side  in  the  troubles  then  commencing,  dis« 
appointed  Sir  George  of  the  property  which  he  expected  at  the 
demise  of  his  father-in-law,  who  devised  his  money  to  his  second 
daughter,  Barbara,  a  spinster. 

Sir  George  Esmond,  on  his  part,  was  conspicuous  for  his  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  royal  cause  and  person,  and  the  King  being 
at  Oxford  in  1 G42,  Sir  George,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  then 
very  aged  and  infirm,  and  residing  at  his  house  of  Castlewood, 
melted  the  whole  of  the  family  plate  for  his  Majesty's  service. 

For  this,  and  other  sacrifices  and  merits,  his  Majesty,  by  patent 
under  the  Privy  Seal,  dated  Oxford,  Jan.,  1643,  was  pleased  to  ad- 
vance Sir  Francis  Esmond  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Castlewood, 
of  Shandon,  in  Ireland  :  and  the  Yisoount*s  estate  being  much  im- 
porerished  by  loans  to  the  King,  which  in  those  troublesiome  times 
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his  Majcsfy  coald  not  repay,  a  grant  oi  land  in  the  plantations 
of  Virginia  was  given  to  the  Lord  Viscount;  part  of  which 
land  is  in  poesession  of  descendants  of  his  family  to  the  present 
day. 

The  first  Viscoont  Castlewood  died  full  of  years,  and  within  a 
£bw  BOBths  after  he  had  heen  advanced  to  his  honours.  He  was 
sueoeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  before-named  George;  and  left 
isRie  besideSy  Thomas,  a  colonel  in  the  King's  army,  that  afterwards 
joined  the  XJsorper's  GoTemment ;  and  Francis,  in  holy  orders, 
who  was  slain  whilst  defending  the  House  of  Castlewood  against 
tiie  Parliament,  anno  1647. 

George  Lord  Castlewood  (the  second  Viscount)  of  King  Charles 
the  First's  Ume,  had  no  male  issue  save  his  one  son  Eustace  Es- 
mondy  who  was  killed,  with  half  of  the  Castlewood  men  beside  him, 
at  Worcester  fight.  The  lands  about  Castlewood  were  sold  and 
apportioned  to  the  Commonwealth  men  ;  Castlewood  being  con- 
oemed  in  almost  all  of  the  plots  against  the  Protector,  after  the 
death  of  the  King,  and  up  to  King  Charles  the  Second's  restoration. 
My  lord  followed  that  king^s  court  about  in  its  exile,  having  ruined 
himself  in  its  service.  He  had  but  one  daughter,  who  was  of  no 
gnat  comfort  to  her  father ;  for  misfortune  had  not  taught  those 
eziles  sobriety  of  life  ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
brotlier  the  King  both  quarrelled  about  Isabel  Esmond.  She  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria ;  she  early  joined 
the  Roman  Church ;  her  father,  a  weak  man,  following  her  not 
kmg  after  at  Breda. 

On  the  death  of  Eustace  Esmond  at  Worcester,  Thomas  Esmond, 
nephew  to  my  Lord  Castlewood,  and  then  a  stripling,  became  heir 
to  the  title.  His  father  had  taken  the  Parliament  side  in  the 
quarrels,  and  so  had  been  estranged  from  the  chief  of  his  house ; 
and  my  Lord  Castlewood  was  at  first  so  much  enraged  to  think 
that  his  title  (albeit  little  more  than  an  empty  one  now)  should 
pass  to  a  rascally  Roundhead,  that  he  would  have  married  again,  and 
indeed  proposed  to  do  so  to  a  vintner's  daughter  at  Bruges,  to  whom 
his  kffdriiip  owed  a  score  for  lodging  when  the  King  was  there,  but 
for  lear  of  the  laoghter  of  the  court,  and  the  anger  of  his  daughter, 
of  whmn  he  stood  in  awe ;  for  she  was  in  temper  as  \m^i\<c]raA  «xA 
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violent  as  my  lord,  who  was  maeh  enfeebled  by  wounds  and  drink- 
ing,  was  weak. 

Lord  Castlewood  would  have  had  a  match  between  his  daughter 
Isabel  and  her  oousio,  the  son  of  that  Francis  Esmond  who  was 
killed  at  Castlewood  siege.  And  the  lady^  it  was  said,  took  a  fancy 
to  the  young  man,  who  was  her  junior  by  several  years  (which  cir- 
cumstance she  did  not  consider  to  be  a  fault  in  him) ;  but  having 
paid  his  court,  and  being  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  house,  he 
suddenly  flung  up  his  suit,  when  it  seemed  tp  be  pretty  prosperous, 
without  giving  a  pretext  for  his  behaviour.  His  friends  rallied 
him  at  what  they  laughingly  chose  to  call  his  infidelity.  Jack 
Churchhill,  Frank  Esmond's  lieutenant  in  the  royal  regiment  of 
foot  guards,  getting  the  company  which  Esmond  vacated,  when  he 
left  the  court  and  went  to  Tangier  in  a  rage  at  discovering  that  his 
promotion  depended  on  the  complaisance  of  his  elderly  affianced 
bride.  He  and  Churchill,  who  had  been  conductpuLi  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  had  words  about  this  matter ;  and  Frank  Esmond  said  to 
him  with  an  oath,  ''  Jack,  your  sister  may  be  so-and-so,  but  by 
Jove  my  wife  sha*n*t  1 "  and  swords  were  drawn,  and  blood  drawn 
too,  until  friends  separated  them  on  jihis  quarrel.  Few  men  were 
so  jealous  about  the  point  of  honour  in  those  days ;  and  gentlemen 
of  good  birth  and  lineage  thought  a  royal  blot  was  an  ornament 
to  their  &mily  coat.  Frank  Esmond  retired  in  the  sulks,  first  to 
Tangier,  whence  he  returned  after  two  years*  service,  settling  on  a 
small  property  he  had  of  his  mother,  near  to  Winchester,  and  be- 
came a  country  gentleman,  and  kept  a  pack  of  beagles,  and  never 
came  to  court  again  in  King  Charles's  time.  But  his  imcle  Castle- 
wood was  never  reconciled  to  him ;  nor,  for  some  time  afterwards^ 
his  cousin  whom  he  had  refused. 

By  places,  pensions,  bounties  from  France,  and  gifts  frt>m  the 
King,  whilst  his  daughter  was  in  favour.  Lord  Castlewood,  who  had 
spent  in  the  Boyal  service  his  youth  and  fortune,  did  not  retrieve 
the  latter  quite,  and  never  cared  to  visit  Castlewood,  or  repair  it, 
since  the  death  of  his  son,  but  managed  to  keep  a  good  house,  and 
figui'e  at  Court,  and  to  save  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money. 

And  now,  his  heir  and  nephew,  Thomas  Esmond,  began  to  bid 
for  his  uncle's  favour.     Thomas  had  served  with  the  Emperor,  and 
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with  the  Dutch,  when  King  Charles  was  compelled  to  lend  troops 
to  the  StateSy  and  against  them,  when  his  Majesty  made  an  alliance 
with  the  French  King*  In  these  Campaigns  Thomas  Esmond  was 
more  remarked  for  duelling,  brawling,  vice,  and  play,  than  for  any 
conspicnonfl  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  came  back  to  England,  like 
many  another  English  gentleman  who  has  travelled,  with  a  charac- 
ter by  no  means  improved  by  his  foreign  experience.  He  had  dis- 
sipated his  small  paternal  inheritance  of  a  younger  brother's  portion, 
^dy  as  truth  must  be  told,  was  no  better  than  a  hanger-on  of  ordi- 
naries, and  a  brawler  about  Alsatia  and  the  Friars,  when  he  be- 
thought him  of  a  means  of  mending  his  fortune. 

His  cousin  was  now  of  more  than  middle  age,  and  had  nobody's 
word  but  her  own  for  the  beauty  which  she  said  she  once  possess- 
ed. She  wa&  lean,  and  yellow,  and  long  in  the  tooth ;  all  the  red  and 
white  in  all  the  toy-shops  in  London  could  not  make  a  beauty  of 
her — ^Mr.  Ealligrew  called  her  the  Sybil,  the  death's-head  put  up  at 
the  King's  feast  as  a  memento  mori,  &c. — in  fine,  a  woman  who 
might  be  easy  of  conquest,  but  whom  only  a  very  bold  man  would 
think  of  conquering.  This  bold  man  was  Thomas  Esmond.  He  had 
afiuuy  to  mj^^  Lord  Castlewood's  savings,  the  amount  of  which  ru- 
mour had  very  much  exaggerated.  Madame  Isabel  was  said  to  have 
Royal  jewels  of  great  value ;  whereas  poor  Tom  Esmond's  last  coat 
but  one  was  in  pawn.  » 

My  lord  had  at  this  time  a  fine  house  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
nigh  to  the  Duke's  Theatre  and  the  Portugal  ambassadoi's  chapel. 
Tom  Esmond,  who  had  frequented  the  one  as  long  as  he  had 
money  to  spend  among  the  actresses,  now  came  to  the  church  as 
annduously.  He  looked  so  lean  and  shabby,  that  he  passed  with- 
out difficulty  for  a  repentant  sinner ;  and  so,  becoming  converted, 
joa  may  be  sure  took  his  uncle's  priest  for  a  director. 

This  charitable  fi^ther  reconciled  him  with  the  old  lord  his  uncle, 
who  a  short  time  before  would  not  speak  to  him,  as  Tom  passed 
tinder  my  lord's  coach  window,  his  lordship  going  in  state  to  his 
|>laoe  at  Court,  while  his  nephew  slunk  by  with  his  battered  hat 
and  feather,  and  the  point  of  his  rapier  sticking  out  of  the  scabbard 
his  twopenny  ordinary  in  Bell  Yard. 

^Thomas  Esmond,  after  this  reconciliation  with  his  uncle,  very 
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soon  began  to  grow  sleek,  and  to  show  signs  of  the  benefita  of  good 
living  and  clean  linen.  He  &sted  rigorously  twice  a  week  to  be 
sure;  but  he  made  amends  on  the  other  dayB :  and,  to  shew  how 
great  his  appetite  was,  Mr.  Wycherley  said,  he  ended  by  swallowing 
that  fly-blown  rank  old  morsel  his  cousin.  Th^:e  were  endieas 
jokes  and  lampoons  about  this  marriage  at  Court :  but  Tom  rode 
thither  in  his  uncle*s  coach  now,  called  him  £either,  and  having- won 
could  afford  to  laugh.  This  marriage  took  place  very  shortly  before 
King  Charles  died:  whom  the  Viscount  of  Castlewood  speedily 
followed. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  whom  the  parents 
watched  with  an  intense  eagerness  and  care ;  but  who,  in  spite  of 
nurses  and  physicians,  had  only  a  brief  existence.  His  tainted  blood 
did  not  run  veiy  long  in  his  poor  feeble  little  body.  Symptoms  of 
evil  broke  out  eariy  on  him ;  and,  part  from  flattery,  part  super- 
stitioD,  nothing  would  satisfy  my  lord  and  lady,  es^pecially  the 
latter,  but  having  the  poor  little  cripple  touched  by  his  Majesty  at 
his  churcL  They  were  ready  to  cry  out  miracle  at  flrst  (the  doctors 
and  quack-salvers  being  constantly  in  attendance  on  the  child,  and 
experimenting  on  his  poor  little  body  with  every  conceivable  nos- 
trum)—but  though  there  seemed  from  some  reason  a  notable  ameli- 
oration in  the  in&nt's  health  after  his  Majesty  touched  him,  in  a  few 
weeks  afterward  the  poor  thing  died — causing  the  lampooners  of 
the  Court  to  say,  that  the  King  in  expelling  evil  out  of  the  in&nt 
of  Tom  Esmond  and  Isabella  his  wife,  expelled  the  life  out  of  it, 
which  was  nothing  but  corruption. 

The  mother^s  natural  pang  at  losing  this  poor  little  child  must 
have  been  increased  when  she  thought  of  her  rival  Frank  Esmond's 
wife,  who  was  a  fiivourite  of  the  whole  Court,  where  my  poor  Lady 
Castlewood  was  n^lected,  and  who  had  cme  child,  a  daughter^ 
flourishing  and  beautiful,  and  was  about  to  become  a  mother  once 
mora 

The  Courts  as  I  have  heard,  only  laughed  the  move  because  the 
poor  lady,  who  had  pretty  well  passed  the  age  when  ladies  are 
accustomed  to  have  childran,  nevertheless  determined  not  to  give 
hope  up,  and  even  when  she  came  to  live  at  Castlewood,  was  con- 
stantly sending  over  to  Hexton  for  the  doctor,  and  announcing  to 
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her  finends  the  arrival  of  an  heir.  This  absurdity  of  hers  was  one 
amonggt  many  others  which  the  wags  used  to  play  upon.  Indeed, 
to  the  last  days  of  her  life,  my  Lady  Yisooantess  had  the  comfort  of 
iuDcyiDg  herself  beautiful,  and  persisted  in  blooming  up  to  the  very 
midst  of  winter,  painting  roses  on  her  cheeks  long  after  their  natu* 
ral  seasooy  and  attiring  herself  like  summer  though  her  head  was 
covered  with  snow. 

Gentlemen  who  were  about  the  Court  of  King  Charles  and 
JECing  James,  have  told  the  present  writer  a  number  of  stories  about 
this  queer  old  lady,  with  which  it's  not  necessary  that  posterity 
should  be  entertained.  She  is  said  to  have  had  great  powers  of 
invective  ;  and,  if  she  fought  with  all  her  rivals  in  Sling  James's 
fikvour,  *tis  certain  she  must  have  had  a  vast  number  of  quarrels  on 
iier  hands.  She  was  a  woman  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  it  appears 
pursodd  and  rather  fatigued  his  Majesty  with  her  rights  and  her 
wrongs.  Some  say  that  the  cause  of  her  leaving  Court  was  jealousy 
<^  Frank  Esmond's  wife  :  others,  that  she  was  forced  to  retreat  after 
A  great  battle  whidi  took  place  at  Whitehall,  between  her  ladyship 
and  I^  Dorchester,  Tom  Killigrew's  daughter,  whom  the  King 
iii^igH*A^  to  honour,  and  in  which  that  ill-&voured  Esther  got  the 
better  of  our  elderly  YasbtL  But  her  ladyship  for  her  part  always 
averred  that  it  was  her  husband's  quarrel,  and  not  her  own,  which 
oooasioiied  the  banishment  of  the  two  into  the  countiy ;  and  the 
cnwl  ingratitude  of  the  Sovereign  in  giving  away,  out  of  the  family, 
that  place  of  Warden  of  the  Butteries,  and  Groom  of  the  King's 
PoMot,  which  the  two  last  Lords  Castlewood  had  held  so  honour- 
al^y  and  which  was  now  conferred  upon  a  fellow  of  yesterday,  and 
a  hangoron  of  that  odious  Dorchester  creature,  my  Lord  Berga- 
mat;*  ''I never,"  said  my  lady,  *' could  have  come  to  see  h]& 
Mi^estjr'a  posset  earned  by  any  other  hand  than  an  Esmond.  I 
■hould  have  dashed  the  salver  out  of  Lord  Bergamot's  hand,  had  I 
him."    And  those  who  knew  her  ladyship  are  aware  that  she 


*  Lionel  Tipton,  «reat«d  Baron  Bargamot,  ann.  1GS6,  «6enUeinaB  Thhw  of 
tka  Bask  Stain,  and  allarwurds  appointed  Wardea  of  the  Batteriee  and  G/room 
of  the  KiasfePotiet  (on  the  decease  of  George,  second  Visoonnt  Castlewood)^ 
his  Mejcstj  to  St.  Germain's,  where  lie  died  without  issae.  No 
of  the  PoMet  was  appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  nor  hath  there 
■odi  an  oiBctr  in  any  ■aocacding  reign. 
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yras  a  person  quite  capable  of  performing  this  feat,  had  she  not 
wisely  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Holding  the  purse-strings  in  her  own  control,  to  which,  indeed, 
she  liked  to  bring*  most  persons  who  came  near  her,  Lady  Castle- 
wood  could  command  her  husband's  obedience,  and  so  broke  up  her 
establishment  at  London ;  she  had  removed  fix)m  LincolnVLin- 
Fields  to  Chelsey,  to  a  pretty  new  house  she  bought  there ;  and 
brought  her  establishment^  her  maids,  lap-dogs,  and  gentlewomen, 
her  priest,  and  his  lordship,  her  husband,  to  Castlewood  Hall,  that 
she  had  never  seen  since  she  quitted  it  as  a  child  with  her  father 
during  the  troubles  of  King  Charles  the  First's  reign.  The  walls 
were  still  open  in  the  old  house  as  they  had  been  lefb  by  the  shot 
of  the  Commonwealthmen.  A  part  of  the  mansion  was  restored 
and  furnished  up  with  the  plate,  hangings,  and  furniture,  brought 
from  the  house  in  London.  My  lady  meant  to  have  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Castlewood  village,  and  expected  the  people  to  cheer  as 
she  drove  over  the  Green  in  her  great  coach,  my  lord  beside  her, 
her  gentlewomen,  lap-dogs,  and  cockatoos  on  the  opposite  seat,  six 
horses  to  her  carriage,  and  servants  armed  and  mounted,  following 
it  and  preceding  it.  But  'twas  in  the  height  of  the  No-Popeiy 
cry ;  the  folks  in  the  village  and  the  neighbouring  town  were 
iBcared  by  the  sight  of  her  ladyship's  painted  face  and  eyelids,  as  she 
bobbed  her  head  out  of  the  coach  window,  meaning  no  doubt  to  be 
very  gracious ;  and  one  old  woman  said,  *'  Lady  Isabel  1  lord-a- 
mercy,  it's  Lady  Jezebel ! "  a  name  by"  whicb  the  enemies  of  tbe 
right  honourable  Viscountess  were  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  desig- 
nating her.  The  country  was  then  in  a  great  no-popery  fervour, 
her  ladyship's  known  conversion,  and  her  husband's,  the  priest  in 
lier  train,  and  the  service  performed  at  the  chapel  of  Castlewood, 
(though  the  chapel  had  been  built  for  that  worship  before  any 
other  was  heard  of  in  the  country,  and  though  the  service  was 
performed  in  the  most  quiet  manner),  got  her  no  favour  at  first  in 
the  county  or  village.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  of 
Castlewood  had  been  confiscated,  and  been  parcelled  out  to  Com- 
monwealthmen. One  or  two  of  these  old  Cromwellian  soldiers 
were  still  alive  in  the  village,  and  looked  grimly  at  first  upon  my 
Lady  Viscountess,  when  she  came  to  dwell  there. 
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She  uppeueA  at  the  Hexton  Assembly,  bringing  her  lord  after 
her,  scaring  the  oonntry  folks  with  the  splendour  of  her  diamond^), 
which  she  always  wore  in  public.  They  said  she  wore  them  in 
private,  too^  and  slept  with  them  round  her  neck ;  though  th(f 
writer  can  pledge  his  word  that  this  was  a  calumny.  ''  If  shu 
were  to  take  them  off,"  my  Lady  Sai'k  said,  ^*  Tom  Esmond,  her 
husband,  would  run  away  with  them  and  pawn  them."  'Twas 
another  calumny.  My  Lady  Sark  was  also  an  exile  from  Court, 
and  there  had  been  war  between  the  two  ladies  before. 

The  village  people  began  to  be  reconciled  presently  to  their  lady, 
who  was  generous  and  kind,  though  fantastic  and  haughty,  in  her 
ways ;  and  whose  praises  Dr.  Tusher,  the  Yicar,  sounded  loudly 
amongst  his  flock.  As  for  my  lord,  he  gave  no  great  trouble,  being 
considered  scarce  more  than  an  appendage  to  my  lady,  who  as 
daughter  of  the  old  lords  of  Castlewood,  and  possessor  of  vast 
wealthy  as  the  country  folks  said  (though  indeed  nine-tenths  of  it 
existed  but  in  rumour),  was  looked  upon  as  the  real  queen  of  the 
Oastle,  and  mistress  of  all  it  contained. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


WHrmSR  IV  THE  TIME  07    THOMAS,  THIRD  VISCOUNT,  I  HAD  PRECEDED 

HIM  AS  FAGB  TO  ISABELLA. 

CoHXKa  up  to  London  again  some  short  time  after  this  retreat, 
the  Lord  Castlewood  despatched  a  retainer  of  his  to  a  little  cottage 
in  the  village  of  Ealing,  near  to  London,  where  for  some  time  had 
dwelt  an  old  French  refugee,  by  name  Mr.  Pastoureau,  one  of  thas(^ 
'whom  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  by  the  French  king  had 
Vronght  over  to  this  country.  With  this  old  man  lived  a  little  lad, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Henry  Thomas.  He  remembered  to 
hare  lived  in  another  place  a  short  time  before,  near  to  London, 
too,  amongst  looms  and  spinning  wheels,  and  a  great  deal  of  psalm- 
ringing  and  church-going,  and  a  whole  colony  of  Frenchmen. 

There  he  had  a  dear,  dear  Mend,  who  died  And  whom  he  called 
Atint.  She  used  to  visit  him  in  his  dreams  sometimes ;  and  her 
faoe,  ihongh  it  Was  homely,  was  a  thousand  times  deaxet  \a  \msk 
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than  that  of  Mrs.  Pastonreau,  Bon  Papa  Pastoureau's  new  wife, 
who  came  to  live  with  him  after  aunt  went  away.  And  there^  at 
Spittlefields,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  lived  Uncle  Geoi^,  who  was  a 
weaver  too^  but  used  to  tell  Hany  that  he  was  a  little  gentleman^ 
and  that  his  £Either  was  a  captain,  and  his  mother  an  angeL 

When  lie  said  so,  Bon  Pi^  used  to  look  up  from  the  loom, 
where  he  was  embroidering  beautiful  silk  flowers,  and  say,  **  Angel ! 
she  belongs  to  the  Babylonish  scarlet  womau."  Bon  Papa  was 
always  talking  of  the  scarlet  woman.  He  had  a  little  room  where 
be  always  used  to  preach  and  sing  hymns  out  of  his  great  old  nose. 
Little  Harry  did  not  like  the  preaching ;  he  liked  better  the  fine 
stories  which  aunt  used  to  tell  him.  Bon  Papa's  wife  never  told 
him  pretty  stories  j  she  quarrelled  with  Uncle  George,  and  he 
went  away. 

After  this  Harry's  Bon  Papa,  and  his  wife  and  two  children  of 
her  own  that  she  brought  with  her,  came  to  live  at  Ealing.  The 
new  wife  gave  her  children  the  best  of  every  thing,  and  Harry 
many  a  whipping,  he  knew  not  why.  Besides  blows,  he  got  ill 
names  from  her,  which  need  not  be  set  down  here,  for  the  sake 
of  old  Mr.  Pastoureau,  who  was  still  kind  sometimes.  The  unhap- 
piness  of  those  days  is  long  forgiven,  though  they  cast  a  shade  of 
melancholy  over  the  child's  youth,  which  will  accompany  him,  no 
doubt,  to  the  end  of  his  days  :  as  those  tender  twigs  are  bent  the 
trees  grow  afterward ;  and  he,  at  least,  who  has  suffered  as  a 
child,  and  is  not  quite  perverted  in  that  early  school  of  imhappi- 
ness,  learns  to  be  gentle  and  long-suflering  wiUi  little  children^ 

Harry  was  very  glad  when  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  on 
horseback,  with  a  mounted  servant  behind  him,  came  to  fetch  him 
away  from  Ealing.  The  noverca,  or  unjust  stepmother,  who  had 
neglected  him  for  her  own  two  children,  gave  him  supper  enough 
the  night  before  he  went  away,  and  plenty  in  the  morning.  She 
did  not  beat  him  once,  and  told  the  children  to  keep  their  hands 
off  him.  One  was  a  girl,  and  HaiTy  never  could  bear  to  strike  a 
girl ;  and  the  other  was  a  boy,  whom  he  could  easily  have  beat, 
but  he  always  cried  out,  when  Mrs.  Pastoureau  came  sailing  to  the 
rescue  with  arms  like  a  flail  She  only  washed  Harry's  face  the 
day  he  went  away;  nor  ever  so  much  as  once  boxed  his  ears.     She 
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whimpered  nther  when  the  gentleman  in  black  came  for  the  boy  ; 
and  old  Mr.  Pastomreauy  as  he  gave  the  child  his  blessing,  scowled 
over  his  ahooider  at  the  strange  gentleman,  and  gmmbled  out 
sometliing  about  Babylon  and  the  scarlet  lady.  He  was  grown 
quite  old,  like  a  child  almost.  Mrs.  Pastoureau  used  to  wipe  his 
noee  as  ahe  did  to  the  children.  She  was  a  great^  big,  handsome 
yaang  woman ;  but,  though  she  pretended  to  cry,  Harry  thought 
twas  only  a  sham,  and  sprung  quite  delighted  upon  the  horse  upon 
which  the  laoquey  helped  him. 

He  was  a  Frenchman ;  his  name  was  Blaise.  The  child  could 
talk  to  him  in  his  own  language  perfectly  well :  he  knew  it  better 
than  EngUflh  indeed  :  having  lived  hitherto  chiefly  among  French 
people :  and  being  called  the  Ufctle  Frenchman  by  other  boys  on 
Ealing  Qreen.  He  soon  learnt  to  speak  English  perfectly,  and  to 
foTgtt  some  of  his  French :  children  forget  easily.  Some  earlier 
and  funter  recollections  the  child  had,  of  a  different  countr}*^ ;  and 
a  town  with  tall  white  houses ;  and  a  ship.  But  these  were  quite 
indistinct  in  the  boy^s  mind,  as  indeed  the  memory  of  Ealing  soon 
became,  at  least  of  much  that  he  suffered  there. 

The  lacquey  before  whom  he  rode  was  very  lively  and  voluble, 
and  infinrmed  the  boy  that  the  gentleman  riding  before  him  was  my 
lord*8  Chaplain,  Father  Holt — that  he  was  now  to  be  called  Master 
Harry  Esmond — ^that  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood  was  his  par 
nn/i— that  he  was  to  live  at  the  great  house  of  Castlewood,  in  tlui 
province  of  ——shire,  where  he  would  see  Madame  the  Vis- 
countess, who  was  a  grand  lady.  And  so,  seated  on  a  doth  before 
Blaiae's  saddle,  Harry  Esmond  was  brought  to  London,  and  to  a 
fine  square  called  Covent  Garden,  near  to  which  his  patron  lodged. 

Mr.  Holt  the  priest  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him 
to  this  nobleman,  a  grand  languid  nobleman  in  a  great  cap  and 
flowered  moruing-gown,  sucking  oranges.  He  patted  Harry  on  the 
hmd  and  gave  him  an  orange. 

**  Ce8t  bien  fa,"  he  said  to  the  priest  after  eyeing  the  child,  juhI 
the  gentleman  in  black  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Let  Blaise  take  him  out  for  a  holiday,  and  out  for  a  holiday  the 
boj  and  the  valet  went  Harry  went  jumping  along ;  he  was  glad 
enou^  togo. 
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Ue  mil  remember  to  his  life's  end  the  delights  of  those  days. 
He  was  taken  to  see  a  play  by  Monsieur  Blaise,  in  a  house  a 
thousand  times  greater  and  finer  than  the  booth  at  Ealing  Fair — 
and  on  the  next  happy  day  they  took  water  on  the  river,  and 
Harry  saw  London  Bridge^  with  the  houses  and  booksellers*  shops 
thereon,  looking  like  a  street,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  with  the 
aimour,  and  the  great  lions  and  bears  in  the  moats — all  under 
company  of  Monsieur  Blaise. 

Presently,  of  an  early  morning,  all  die  party  set  forth  for  the 
countr}%  namely,  my  Lord  Viscount  and  the  other  gentleman ; 
Monsieur  Blaise,  and  Hany  on  a  pillion  behind  them,  and  two  or 
three  men  with  pistols  leading  the  baggage-horses.  And  all  along 
the  road  the  Fi'enchman  told  little  Harry  stories  of  brigands,  which 
made  the  child's  hair  stand  on  end,  and  terrified  him ;  so  that  at  the 
great  gloomy  inn  on  the  road  where  they  lay,  he  besought  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep  in  a  i^m  with  one  of  the  servants,  and  was  com- 
passionated by  Mr.  Holt,  the  gentleman  who  travelled  with  my 
lord,  and  who  gave  the  child  a  little  bed  in  his  chamber. 

His  artless  talk  and  answers  very  likely  inclined  this  gentleman 
in  the  boy's  fevour,  for  next  day  Mr.  Holt  said  Harry  should  ride 
behind  him,  and  not  with  the  French  lacquey  ;  and  all  along  the 
journey  put  a  thousand  questions  to  the  chUd — as  to  his  foster- 
brother  and  relations  at  Ealing;  what  his  old  grandfather  had 
taught  him  ;  what  languages  he  knew ;  whether  he  could  read  and 
wnte,  and  sing,  and  so  forth.  And  Mr.  Holt  found  that  Harry 
could  read  and  write,  and  possessed  the  two  languages  of  French 
and  English  very  well ;  and  when  he  asked  Harry  about  singing, 
the  lad  broke  out  with  a  hymn  to  the  tune  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther, 
which  set  Mr.  Holt  Srlaughing ;  and  even  caused  }na  prand  parram 
in  the  laced  hat  and  periwig  to  laugh  too  when  Holt  told  him 
what  the  child  was  singing.  For  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  s  hymns  were  not  sung  in  the  churches  Mr.  Holt  preach- 
ed at. 

**  You  must  never  sing  that  song  any  more,  do  you  hear,  little 
mannikin  1 "  says  my  Lord  Viscount,  holding  up  a  finger. 

"  But  we  will  try  and  teach  you  a  better,  Harry,"  Mr.  Holt  said ; 
and  the  child  answered,  for  he  was  a  docile  child,  and  of  an  affec- 
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tioDAte  nator^  "  That  he  loved  pretty  aongft,  and  would  tiy  and 
leuD  any  ibing  th«  gentlenuo  would  tell  him."  That  day  he  so 
)deaaed  tiie  gentlemen  by  hia  talk,  that  they  had  )um  to  dine  with 
them  at  the  inn,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  prattle  ;  and  Monsieur 
Blaise,  with  whom  ho  rode  and  dioed  the  day  before,  wiuted  upon 
tiim  now, 

"  Tis  well,  'tis  well !"  said  Blaise,  tiiat  night  (in  hia  own  language) 
wben  tbey  lay  again  at  an  inn.  "  We  are  a  little  lord  here ;  we  are 
a  litde  lord  now :  we  shall  see  what  we  are  when  we  come  ti> 
dstlewood  where  my  lady  is." 

"When  shall  we  come  to  Caetlewood,  MooKieur  Blaise  I"  wij-k 
Hany. 

"  Parbleu !  my  IokI  doea  not  press  himaelf,"  Bl^se  saya,  with  a 
Hfrin  ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  his  lordship  was  not  in  a  great 
hun^,  for  he  spent  three  days  on  that  journey,  which  Ilany 
Esmond  hatii  often  since  ridden  in  a  dozen  hours.  For  the  last 
two  of  the  days,  Han?  rode  with  the  priest,  who  was  so  kind  to 
him,  that  the  child  had  grown  to  be  quite  fond  and  familiar  with 
him  by  the  journey's  end,  and  had  scarce  a  thought  in  his  little 
heart  which  by  timt  time  ho  had  not  confided  to  his  new  frientL 

At  length  on  the  third  day,  at  evening,  they  came  to  n  village 
standing  on  s  green  with  elms  round  it,  very  pretty  to  look  at ; 
and  tite  people  tiiere  all  took  off  their  hata,  and  mode  <:urtsies  to 
my  Lord  Viscount,  who  bowed  to  them  all  languidly ;  and  there 
wu  one  portly  person  that  woi'e  a  cassock  and  a  broad-leafed  hat, 
who  bowed  lower  than  any  one— and  with  this  one  both  my  lord 
and  Hr.  Holt  had  a  few  words.  "This,  Harry,  is  Costlowood 
church,"  says  Mr.  Holt,  "and  tliis  is  the  pillar  thereof,  learned 
Doctor  Tnsher.  Take  off  your  hat,  sirrah,  and  salute  Doctor 
TiuJierr 

"Come  up  to  bnpjier,  Doctor,"  says  my  lord;  at  whiih  the 
Doctor  made  another  low  bow,  and  the  party  moved  on  towanis  & 
grand  hoose  that  was  before  them,  with  many  grey  tuwuru  ami 
vauea  on  them,  and  windows  flaming  in  the  sunshine ;  and  a.  great 
army  of  rooks,  wheeling  over  their  heads,  made  for  the  woods  bc- 
hiod  the  house,  as  Harry  saw  3  and  Mr.  Holt  told  him  that  tlioy 
lived  at  Cortlewood  too. 
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Tbey  came  to  the  bouBOy  and  passed  under  an  arch  into  a  court- 
yard, with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  where  many  men  came  and 
lield  my  lord's  stirrup  as  he  descended,  and  paid  great  respect  to 
Mr.  Holt  likewise.  And  the  child  thought  that  the  servants 
looked  at  him  curiously,  and  smiled  to  one  another — and  he  recalled 
what  Blaise  had  said  to  him  when  they  were  in  London,  and  Harry 
had  spoken  about  his  godpapa,  when  the  Frenchman  said,  *^  ParUeUy 
one  sees  well  that  my  lord  is  your  godfather ;"  wol^  whereof  the 
poor  lad  did  not  know  the  meaning  then,  though  he  apprehended 
the  truth  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  and  learned  it  and  thought 
of  it  with  no  small  feeling  of  shame. 

Taking  Harry  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  they  were  both  descended 
i'rom  their  horses,  Mr.  Holt  led  him  across  the  court,  and  under  a 
low  door  to  rooms  on  a  level  with  the  ground;  one  of  which 
Father  Holt  said  was  to  be  the  boy's  chamber,  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  the  passage  being  the  Father's  own ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  little  man's  face  was  washed,  and  the  Father's  own  dress 
aiTanged,  Harry's  guide  took  him  once  more  to  the  door  by  which 
my  lord  had  entered  the  hall,  and  up  a  stair,  and  through  an  ante- 
room to  my  lady's  drawing-room — an  apartment  than  which  Harry 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  more  grand — no,  not  in  the 
Tower  of  London  which  he  had  just  visited.  Indeed  the  chamber 
Av;uj  richly  ornamented  in  the  manner  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
with  great  stained  windows  at  either  end,  and  hangings  of  tape- 
stry, which  the  sun  shining  through  the  coloured  glass  painted  of 
M  thousand  hues ;  and  here  in  state,  by  the  fire,  sate  a  lady  to 
whom  the  priest  took  up  Harry,  who  was  indeed  amazed  by  her 
ii[>pearance. 

My  Lady  Viscountess's  fece  was  daubed  with  white  and  red  up 
to  the  eyes,  to  which  the  paint  gave  an  unearthly  glare  :  she  had 
a  tower  of  lace  on  her  head,  under  wliich  was  a  bush  of  black  curls 
— borrowed  curls — so  that  no  wonder  little  Harry  Esmond  was 
scared  when  he  was  first  presented  to  her — the  kind  priest  acting 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  that  solemn  introduction — and  he 
Nt^ired  at  her  with  eyes  almost  as  great  as  her  own,  as  he  had  stared 
at  the  player-w;oman  who  acted  the  wicked  tragedy-queen,  when 
the  players  came  down  to  Ealing  Fair.     She  8at«  in  a  great  chair 
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hy  the  fire-comer;  in  ber  lap  wem  tt  spaniel-dog  that  bttrked 
jariooslf ;  on  a  little  table  by  her  was  her  ladyship^  >nnff-boz  and 
Im  nigar-plnm  box.  She  wore  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  and  a 
petticoat  of  flaice-colonred  brocade.  She  had  aa  many  rings  on 
bar  fingers  aa  the  old  woman  of  Banbury  Cron ;  and  pretty  small 
feat  whi<&  she  iras  fond  of  showing,  with  great  gold  clocks  to  her 
stoekdngs,  and  white  pantofles  with  red  heels  ;  and  an  odoar  of  mnslc 
was  ahook  out  of  her  garments  whenever  she  moved  or  quitted  thft 
room,  leaning  on  her  tortoiseehell  stick,  little  Fuiy  barking  at  her 
heelK 

Hra.  Tosher,  the  parson's  wife,  was  with  my  lady.  She  bad 
been  waiting-woman  to  her  ladyship  in  the  late  lord's  time,  and, 
haTJag  her  sonl  in  that  btuinesa,  took  natorally  to  it  when  the 
ViBOonateai  of  Caatlewood  retnmcd  to  inhabit  her  father's  Iioiise. 

**  I  present  to  yonr  ladynbip  your  kinsman  and  little  page  of 
honom:,  Master  Henry  Esmond,"  Mr.  Holt  said,  bowing  lowly,  wtUi 
a  sort  of  comical  humility.  "Make  a  pretty  bow  to  my  lady, 
Honaianr ;  and  then  another  little  bow,  not  bo  low,  to  JUad-ime 
7^her — the  &ir  prieatees  of  Castlewood." 

"Where  I  have  lived  and  hope  to  die,  Sir,"  laya  Madame  Tuxber, 
giving  a  hlird  glanoe  at  the  brat,  and  then  at  my  lady. 

TTpon  her  the  boy's  whole  attention  was  for  a  time  directed. 
He  eoold  not  keep  his  great  eyes  off  from  her.  Since  the  Empre» 
of  Ealing  he  bad  seen  nothing  so  awful. 

"Does  my  appearance  please  yon,  little  page?"  asked  the  lady. 

"He  would  be  very  hard  to  please  if  it  didn't,"  cried  Madame 
l^tsher. 

"Have  done,  you  silly  Maria,"  said  Lady  Castlewood. 

"Where  I'm  attached,  I'm  attached,  Madame — and  I'd  die  rather 
than  not  uy  so." 

"Je  Togurt  oil  je  niattaeha^  Mr.  Holt  said  with  a  poltte  grin. 
"The  ivy  says  so  in  the  picture,  and  clings  to  the  oak  like  a  fond 
parasite  as  it  is." 

"Pamcide,  rir!"  criea  Mrs.  Tusher. 

"  Hoah,  Tusher — you  are  always  bickering  with  Father  Holt,'' 
flried  my  lady.  "Come  and  kiss  my  hand,  child,"  and  the  oak  held 
out  a  iraneh  to  little  Harry  Esmond,  who  took  and  dutifully  kiss- 
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ed  the  leau  old  hand,  upon  tho  gnarled  knuckles  of  which  there 
glittered  a  hundred  rings. 

«  To  kiss  that  hand  would  make  many  a  pretty  fellow  happy  I  '* 
cried  Mrs.  Tusher  :  on  which  my  lady  crying  out,  '*  Go,  you  foolish 
Tusher/'  and  tapping  her  with  her  great  £an,  Tusher  ran  forward 
to  seize  her  hand  and  kiss  it.  Fury  arose  and  barked  furiously  at 
Tusher ;  and  Father  Holt  looked  on  at  this  queer  scene,  with  arch 
grave  glances. 

The  awe  exhibited  by  the  little  boy  perhaps  pleased  the  larly  to 
whom  this  artless  flattery  was  bestowed ;  for  having  gone  down  on 
his  knee  (as  Father  Holt  had  directed  him,  and  the  mode  then  was) 
and  performed  his  obeisance,  she  said,  *'  Page  Esmond,  my  groom 
of  the  chamber  will  inform  you  what  your  duties  are,  when  you 
wait  upon  my  lord  and  me ;  and  good  Father  Holt  will  instruct 
you  as  becomes  a  gentleman  of  our  name.  You  will  pay  him 
obedience  in  every  thing,  and  I  pray  you  may  grow  to  be  as  learned 
and  as  good  as  your  tutor.'' 

The  lady  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  Mr.  Holt, 
and  to  be  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  any  thing  else  in  the  world.  If 
Hhe  was  ever  so  angry,  a  word  or  look  from  Father  Holt  made  her 
calm :  indeed  he  had  a  vast  power  of  subjecting  those  who  came 
near  him ;  and,  among  the  rest,  his  new  pupil  gave  himself  up  with 
an  entire  confidence  and  attachment  to  the  good  Father,  and  be- 
came his  willing  slave  almost  from  the  firat  moment  he  saw  him. 

He  put  his  small  hand  into  the  Father^s  as  he  walked  away  from 
IiIh  first  presentation  to  his  mistress,  and  asked  many  questions  in 
Ills  artless  childish  way.  *^  Who  is  that  other  woman  f"  he  asked. 
'*  Slie  is  fat  and  round;  she  is  more  pretty  than  my  Lady  Castle- 
wood" 

'^  She  is  Madam  Tusher,  the  parson's  wife  of  Castlewood.  She 
lilts  a  son  of  your  age,  but  bigger  than  you." 

''  Why  does  she  like  so  to  kiss  my  lady's  hand  )  It  is  not  good 
to  kiss." 

**  Tastes  arc  difierent,  little  man.  Madam  Tusher  is  attached  to 
my  lady,  having  been  her  waiting-woman,  before  she  was' married, 
in  die  old  lord's  time.  She  married  Doctor  Tusher  the  Chaplain. 
The  English  household  divines  often  many  the  waiting*womcn." 
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"  You  will  not  marry  tbe  Freach  votnan,  will  jou  1  I  saw  her 
Iftuglung  with  Blaise  in  the  bnttei;." 

"  I  belong  to  ft  church  that  is  older  aud  better  than  the  KngliA 
uhurch,"  Mr.  Holt  said  (making  a  sign  whereof  Esmond  did  aotr 
then  undenrtand  Die  meaning,  across  his  breast  and  forehead);  in 
our  church  the  clergy  do  not  marry.  You  will  understand  these 
things  better  soon," 

"  Was  not  Saint  Peter  tlie  head  of  your  church  ? — Di'.  fiakbits  of 
Ealing  told  us  aa" 

The  Father  said,  "  Yes  he  was." 

"  But  Saint  Peter  was  married,  for  we  beaxd  only  last  Sunday 
that  bin  wife's  ntother  lay  sick  of  a  fever."  On  which  the  Fatiur 
Hgain  lauded,  and  said  he  would  understand  this  too  better  soon, 
and  talked  of  other  things,  and  took  away  Harry  Esmond,  and 
xhowed  him  the  great  old  house  which  he  had  come  to  inhabit. 

It  stood  on  a  rising  green  hill,  with  woods  beliind  it,  in  which 
were  rooks'  nesta,  where  tbe  birds  at  morning  and  returning 
home  at  evening  made  a  great  cawing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
a  river  with  a  steep  ancieut  bridge  cruesing  it ;  aud  beyond  that  a 
large  pleasant  green  flot,  where  the  village  of  Castlewood  stood  and 
stands,  with  the  chiircli  in  the  midnt,  the  parsonage  hard  by  it,  tbe 
inn  with  the  blacksmitli'e  forge  beside  it,  and  the  sign  of  tbe  Three 
Cotttlee  on  the  elm.  Hie  London  road  stretched  away  towards  the 
rising  sun,  and  to  the  west  were  swelling  hills  and  peaks,  behmd 
which  many  a  time  Harry  Esmond  saw  the  same  sun  setting,  that 
be  now  looks  on  thousands  of  miles  away  across  the  great  ocean — 
in  a  new  Castlewood  by  another  stream,  that  bean,  like  the  new 
country  of  wandering  Mneaa,  the  ftmd  names  of  the  land  of  his 
youth. 

The  Hall  of  Castlewood  was  built  with  two  oourte,  whereof  one 
only,  the  fountain  court,  was  now  inhabited,  the  other  having  been 
IjBttered  down  in  tbe  Cromwellian  wars.  In  the  fount^n  court, 
still  in  good  repur,  was  the  great  hall,  near  to  the  kitchen  and 
butteries.  A  dozen  of  living-rooma  looking  to  the  north,  and  com- 
mimicating  with  the  little  chapel  that  faced  eastwards  and  the 
buildings  stretching  from  that  to  the  maiu  gate,  and  with  the  hall 
(whidi  looked  to  the  west)  into  tbe  court  now  dismantled    Thie 
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court  had  been  the  most  magnifioent  of  the  two,  until  the  Protec- 
tor's  cannon  tore  down  ooeaide  of  it  before  the  place  was  taken  and 
stormed.  The  bedegets  entered  at  the  terrace  under  the  clock- 
tower,  slaying  eveiy  man  of  the  garrison,  and  at  their  head  my 
lord's  brother,  FV«nda  Eamond. 

The  Restoiation  did  not  bring  enough  mon^  to  the  Lord  Castle- 
wood  to  restore  this  ruined  part  of  his  house ;  where  were  the 
morning  parloun,  above  them  the  long  music-gsllety,  and  before 
which  stretched  the  gardea-t«n'ace,  where,  however,  the  flowers 
grew  agfun,  which  the  boots  of  the  Roundheads  had  trodden  in  their 
assault,  and  which  was  restored  without  much  coet,  and  only  a  little 
care,  by  both  ladies  who  succeeded  the  second  visoount  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  mandon.  Bound  the  temtce-garden  was  a  low  wall 
with  a  widcet  leading  to  the  wooded  height  beyond,  that  is  called 
Oomwell's  battery  to  this  day. 

Young  Harry  Esmond  learned  tlie  domestic  part  of  his  duty, 
which  WAS  ea^  Aiough,  from  the  groom  of  her  ladyship's  chamber  : 
serving  the  Countess,  as  the  custom  commonly  was  in  his  boyhood, 
as  page,  wiuting  at  her  chair,  bringing  her  scented  water  and  the 
^ver  basin  aA«r  dinner — sitting  on  her  carriage  step  or  state 
occasions,  or  on  public  days  tntroduciiig  her  company  to  her. 
This  was  chiefly  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  of  whom  there  were  a 
pretty  many  in  the  country  and  neighbouring  city ;  and  who  rode 
not  seldom  to  Castlewood  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  there.  In 
the  second  year  of  their  residence  tlie  company  seemed  especially  to 
increase.  My  lord  and  my  lady  were  seldom  without  visiters,  in  whose 
society  it  was  carious  to  contrast  the  difference  of  behaviour  be- 
tween Father  Holt,  the  director  of  the  family,  and  Doctor  Tuaher, 
the  rector  of  the  parish — Mr.  Holt  moving  amongst  tlie  veiy  high- 
est as  quite  their  equal,  and  as  commanding  them  all ;  while  poor 
Doctor  Tnsher,  whose  position  was  indeed  a  di£Scu]t  one,  having 
been  chaplain  once  to  the  Hall,  and  still  to  the  Protestant  servants 
there,  teemed  more  like  an  usher  than  an  equal,  and  always  rose  to 
go  away  after  the  first  conrse. 

Also  there  came  in  these  times  to  Fatlier  Holt  many  private 
visiters,  whom  after  a  little,  Henry  Esmond  had  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  as  ecclesiastics  of  the  Father's  persuasion ;  whatever 
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tiieir  dresses  (amd  they  adopted  all)  might  be.  These  Tare  closeted 
with  tjie  Father  coostantlj',  and  often  come  and  rodo  away  withont 
.  pRTing  their  deroin  to  my  lonl  and  lady — to  the  Indy  and  lonl 
rather — his  lordship  being  little  more  than  a  <ypher  in  the  boose, 
and  entirely  nnder  his  domineering  partner.  A  little  fowling  a 
little  hunting,  a  great  deal  of  aleei),  and  a  long  time  at  cards  and 
table^  carried  throngh  one  day  after  another  with  his  loi-dship. 
When  meetings  took  place  in  this  second  year,  which  often  wonid 
happen  with  closed  doors,  the  page  found  my  lord's  sheet  of  papei- 
■cribbled  over  with  dogs  and  horses,  and  'twas  said  ho  had  much 
ado  to  keep  himself  awake  at  these  councils  :  the  Countess  ruling 
<r7er  them,  and  he  acting  as  little  more  than  her  secretary. 

Father  Holt  began  speedily  to  be  so  much  occni)ied  with  these 
meetings  as  rather  to  neglect  tlie  education  of  the  littlu  lad  who  bo 
gladly  put  himself  under  the  kind  priest's  ordei-s.  At  first  they 
read  much  and  regularly,  both  in  Latin  and  French  ;  the  Father 
not  neglecting  in  any  thing  to  impress  his  faith  upon  his  pupil,  but 
not  forcing  him  violently,  and  treating  him  with  a  delicacy  and 
kindness  which  surprised  aud  attached  the  child ;  always  mort^ 
easily  won  by  these  methods  than  by  any  sevAro  exercise  of  autho- 
rity. And  his  delight  in  our  walks  was  to  tell  Harry  of  the  glories 
of  his  order,  of  its  martyrs  and  heroes,  of  its  brethren  converting 
the  heathen  by  myriads,  traversing  the  desert,  facing  the  stake, 
ruling  the  courts  and  councils,  or  braving  the  tortures  of  kingH ;  set 
that  Hany  Esmond  tliought  that  to  belong  to  the  Jesuits  was  thu 
greatest  prize  of  life  and  bravest  end  of  anibition  ;  the  greatest 
career  here,  and  in  heaven  the  surest  reward  ;  and  liegan  to  long 
for  the  day,  not  only  when  he  should  enter  into  the  one  chiirch 
and  reoeivo  his  first  commnnion,  but  wheu  he  might  join  that 
wonderM  brotherhood,  which  was  present  thronghout  all  the 
Torid,  and  which  numbered  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  the  highest 
^xxta,  the  moat  eloquent  of  men  among  its  members.  Father  Holt 
bade  him  keep  his  \-iews  secret,  and  to  hide  them  as  a  great 
treaanre  which  would  escape  him  if  it  was  revealed  ;  and  proud  of 
this  confidence  and  secret  vested  in  him,  the  lad  became  fondly 
attached  to  the  master  who  initiated  him  into  a  mystery  so  wonder- 
ful and  awfiiL    And  when  little  Tom  Tuaher,  his  neighbour,  came 
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from  school  for  bis  holyday,  and  said  how  he,  too,  was  to  be  bred  up 
for  an  English  priest^  and  would  get  what  he  called  an  exhibition 
from  his  school,  and  then  a  coll^  scholarship  and  fellowship,  and 
then  a  good  living — it  tasked  young  Hany  Esmond's  powers  of 
i^ticence  not  to  say  to  his  young  companion,  '^  Church  !  priesthood ! 
fat  living !    My  dear  Tommy,  do  you  call  yours  a  church  and  a 
priesthood  ?    What  is  a  fat  living  compared  to  converting  a  hun- 
dred thousand  heathens  by  a  single  sermon  1    What  is  a  scholarship 
at  Trinity  by  the  side  of  a  crown  of  martyrdom,  with  angels  await- 
ing you  as  your  head  is  taken  off?    Could  your  master  at  school 
sail  over  the  Thames  on  his  gown  1    Have  you  statues  in  your 
church  that^caa  bleed,  speak,  walk,  and  cry  1    My  good  Tommy,  in 
dear  Father  Holt's  church  these  things  take  place  eveiy  day.     You 
know  Saint  Philip  of  the  Willows  appeared  to  Lord  Castlewood 
and  caused  him  to  turn  to  the  one  true  church.     No  saints  ever 
couie  to  you.**     And  Harry  Esmond,  because  of  his  promise  to 
Father  Holt^  hiding  away  these  treasures  of  &ith  from  T.  Tusher, 
delivered  himself  of  them  nevertheless  simply  to  Father  Holt,  who 
stroked  his  head,  smiled  at  him  with  his  inscrutable  l<;K)k,  and  told 
liim  that  he  did  well  to  meditate  on  these  great  things,  and  not  to 
talk  of  them  except  imder  direction. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  AM  PLACED  UNDER  A  POPISH  FRIS3T  AND  BRED  TO  THAT  REU6I0N»  -- 

VISCOUNTESS  CASTLEWOOD. 

Had  time  enough  been  given,  and  his  childish  inclinations  been 
properly  nurtured,  Harry  Esmond  had  been  a  Jesuit  priest  ere  he 
was  a  dozen  years  older,  and  might  have  finished  his  days  a  martyr 
in  China  or  a  victim  on  Tower  Hill :  for,  in  the  few  months  they 
spent  together  at  Castlewood,  Mr.  Holt  obtained  an  entire  masteiy 
over  the  boy's  intellect  and  affections;  and  had  brought  him  to 
think,  as  indeed  Father  Holt  thought  with  all  his  heart  too,  that 
no  life  was  so  noble,  no  death  so  desirable,  as  that  which  many 
brethren  of  his  £unous  order  were  ready  to  undergo.  By  love,  by 
a  brightness  of  wit  and  good-humour  that  charmed  all,  by  an  an- 
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tfaority  which  he  knew  how  to  assume,  by  a  mystery  and  silence 
about  him  which  increased  the  child's  reverence  for  him,  he  won 
Hany's  absolute  fealty,  and  would  have  kept  it^  doubtless,  if 
schemes  greater  and  more  important  than  a  poor  little  boy's  admis* 
ftion  into  orders  had  not  called  him  away. 

After  being  at  home  for  a  few  months  in  tranquillity  (if  theirs 
might  be  called  tranquillity,  which  was,  in  truth,  a  constant  bicker- 
ing), my  lord  and  lady  left  the  countiy  for  London,  taking  their 
director  with  them  :  and  his  little  pupil  scarce  ever  shed  more  bit- 
ter tears  in  his  life  than  he  did  for  nights  after  the  first  parting 
with  his  dear  friend,  as  he  lay  in  the  lonely  chamber  next  to 
that  which  the  Father  used  to  occupy.  He  and  a  few  domes- 
tics were  left  as  the  only  tenants  of  the  great  house :  and, 
though  Harry  sedulously  did  all  the  tasks  which  the  Father 
set  him,  he  had  many  hours  unoccupied,  and  read  in  the 
library,  and  bewildered  his  little  brains  with  the  great  books  ho 
found  there. 

After  a  while  the  little  lad  grew  accustomed  to  the  loneliness  of 
the  place ;  and  in  after  days  remembered  this  part  of  his  life  as  a 
period  not  unhappy.  When  the  &mily  was  at  London  the  whole 
of  the  establishment  travelled  thither  with  the  exception  of  the 
porter,  who  was,  moreover,  brewer,  gardener,  and  woodman,  and  his 
wife  and  children.  These  had  their  lodging  in  the  gate-house  liai*d 
fay,  with  a  door  into  the  court ;  and  a  window  looking  out  on  the 
green  was  the  Chaplain's  room  ;  and  next  to  this  a  small  chamber 
where  Father  Holt  had  his  books,  and  Harry  Esmond  his  sleeping 
closet.  The  side  of  the  house  &cing  the  East  had  escaped  the  guns 
of  the  Cromwellians,  whose  battery  was  on  the  height  facing  the 
western  court ;  so  that  this  eastern  end  bore  few  marks  of  demoli- 
tion, save  in  the  chapel,  where  the  painted  windows  surviving 
Eidward  the  Sixth  had  been  broke  by  the  Commonwealthmeu. 
In  Father  Holt's  time  little  Harry  Esmond  acted  as  his  familial', 
and  faithful  little  servitor ;  beating  his  clothes,  folding  his  vest- 
ments^ fetching  his  water  from  ike  well  long  before  daylight, 
ready  to  run  any  where  for  the  service  of  his  beloved  priest. 
When  the  Father  was  away  he  locked  his  private  chamber ;  but 
tbe  loom  where  the  books  were  was  left  to  little  Harry,  who,  but 
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for  the  society  of  this  gentleman,  was  little  less  solitary  when  Lord 
Castlewood  was  at  home. 

The  Frenoh  wit  saith  that  a  hero  is  none  to  his  valet^-ckambrBf 
and  it  required  less  quick  eyes  than  my  lady's  little  page  was 
naturally  endowed  with,  to  see  that  she  had  many  qualities  by  no 
means  heroic,  however  much  Mrs.  Tusher  might  flatter  and  coax 
her.  When  Father  Holt  was  not  by,  who  exercised  an  entire  au- 
thority over  the  pair,  my  lord  and  my  lady  quarrelled  and  abused 
each  other  so  as  to  make  the  servants  laugh,  and  to  frighten  the 
little  page  on  duty.  The  poor  boy  trembled  before  his  mistress,  who 
called  him  by  a  hundred  ugly  names,  who  made  nothing  of  boxing 
his  ears — and  tilting  the  silver  basin  in  his  face  which  it  was  his 
business  to  present  to  her  afler  dinner.  She  hath  repaired,  by 
subsequent  kindness  to  him,  these  severities,  which  it  must  be 
owned  made  his  childhood  very  uuhappy.  She  was  but  unhappy 
herself  at  this  time,  poor  soul,  and  I  suppose  made  her  dependants 
lead  her  own  sad  Lfo.  I  tbiuk  my  lord  was  as  much  afraid  of  her 
as  her  page  was,  and  the  only  pernon  of  the  household  who  mastered 
her  was  Mr.  Holt  Harry  was  only  too  glad  when  the  Father 
dined  at  table,  and  to  slink  away  and  prattle  with  him  afterwards, 
or  read  with  him,  or  walk  with  him.  Luckily  my  Lady  Vis* 
countess  did  not  rise  till  noon.  Heaven  help  the  poor  waiting- 
woman  who  had  charge  of  her  toilet !  I  have  often  seen  the  poor 
wretch  come  out  with  red  eyes  from  the  closet,  where  those  long 
and  mysterious  rites  of  her  ladyship's  dress  were  performed,  and 
the  backgammon-box  locked  up  with  a  rap  on  Mrs.  Tusher's 
fingers  when  she  played  ill  or  the  game  was  going  the  wrong  way. 

Blessed  be  the  king  who  introduced  cards,  and  the  kind  inven- 
tors of  piquet  and  cribbage,  for  they  employed  six  hours  at  least  of 
her  ladyship's  day,  during  which  her  family  was  pretty  easy. 
Without  this  occupation  my  lady  frequently  declared  she^  should 
die.  Her  dependants  one  after  another  relieved  guard-^'twas 
rather  a  dangerous  post  to  play  with  her  ladyship— and  took  the 
cards  turn  about.  Mr.  Holt  would  sit  with  her  at  piquet  during 
hours  together,  at  which  time  she  behaved  herself  properly;  and,  as 
for  Dr.  Tusher,  I  believe  he  would  have  left  a  parishioner^s  dying 
bed,  if  summoned  to  play  a  rubber  with  his  patroness  at  Castie* 
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wood.  Sometimes,  when  they  were  pretty  comfortable  together, 
my  lord  took  a  hand.  Besides  these  my  lady  had  her  £uihfdl 
poor  Tosher,  and  one,  two,  three  gentlewomen  whom  Harry  Es- 
mond could  recollect  in  his  time.  They  coald  not  bear  that  gen* 
ieel  aenrice  very  long ;  one  after  another  tried  and  £9iiled  at  it. 
These  and  the  housekeeper,  and  little  Harry  Esmond,  had  a  table 
of  their  own.  Poor  ladies  I  their  life  was  far  harder  than  the 
pttge*&  He  was  found  asleep  tucked  up  in  his  little  bed,  whilst 
they  were  sitting  by  her  ladyship  reading  her  to  sleep,  with  the 
News  Letter  or  the  Grand  Cyrus.  My  lady  used  to  have  boxea 
of  new  plays  from  London,  and  Harry  was  forbidden,  under  the 
pain  of  a  whipping,  to  look  into  them.  I  am  afraid  he  deserved 
the  penalty  pretty  ofben,  and  got  it  sometimes.  Father  Holt  ap- 
plied it  twice  or  thrice^  when  he  caught  the  young  scapegrace  witli 
a  delightful  wicked  comedy  of  Mr.  Shadwell's  or  Mr.  Wycherley*a 
under  his  pillow. 

These,  when  he  took  any,  were  my  lord's  £ivourite  reading. 
Bat  he  was  averse  to  much  study,  and,  as  his  little  i>age  fancied,  to 
much  occupation  of  any  sort. 

It  always  seemed  to  young  Harry  Esmond  that  my  lord  treated 
him  with  more  kindness  when  his  lady  was  not  present,  and  Lord 
OsBtlewood  would  take  the  lad  sometimes  on  his  little  journeys  a- 
hunting  or  i^birding ;  he  loved  to  play  at  cards  and  tric-trac  with 
him,  which  games  the  boy  learned  to  pleasure  his  lord  :  and  wa3 
growing  to  like  him  better  daily,  showing  a  special  pleasure  if  Fa- 
ther Holt  gave  a  good  report  of  him,  patting  him  on  the  head,  and 
promising  that  he  would  provide  for  the  boy.  However,  in  my 
lady's  presence,  my  lord  showed  no  such  marks  of  kindness,  and  af- 
fected to  treat  the  lad  roughly,  and  rebuked  him  sharply  for  little 
£ftnlt8— for  which  he  in  a  manner  asked  pardon  of  young  Esmond 
when  they  were  private,  saying  if  he  did  not  speak  roughly,  she 
would,  and  his  tongue  was  not  such  a  bad  one  as  his  lady's — a 
point  whereof  the  boy,  yoimg  as  he  was,  was  very  well  assured. 

Great  public  events  were  happening  all  this  while,  of  which  the 
siaiple  young  page  took  little  coimt.  But  one  day,  riding  into  the 
neighbouring  town  on  the  step  of  my  lady's  coach,  his  lordship  and 
ahe  and  Father  Holt  being  inside,  a  great  mob  of  people  came 
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hooting  and  jeering  round  the  coach,  bawling  out  ^*  The  Bishops 
for  ever!"  **Down  with  the  Pope!"  "No  Popery!  no  Popery! 
Jezebel,  Jezebel !"  so  that  my  lord  b^gan  to  laugh,  my  lady*s  eyes 
to  roll  with  anger,  for  she  was  as  bold  as  a  lioness,  and  feared  no- 
body; whilst  Mr.  Holt,  as  Edmund  saw  from  his  place  on  the  step, 
sank  back  with  rather  an  alarmed  &ce,  crying  out  to  her  ladyship, 
^*  For  Grod's  sake,  madam,  do  not  speak  or  look  out  of  window,  sit 
stilL"  But  she  did  not  obey  this  prudent  injunction  of  the  Father ; 
she  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  coach  window,  aud  screamed  out  to 
the  coachman,  ^*  Flog  your  way  through  them,  the  brutes,  James, 
and  use  your  whip  !" 

The  mob  answered  with  a  roaring  jeer  of  laughter,  and  fresh 
cries  of  "Jezebel  I  Jezebel  1 "  My  Lord  only  laughed  the  more  :  hv 
was  a  languid  gentleman :  nothing  seemed  to  excite  him  commonly, 
though  I  have  seen  him  cheer  and  halloo  the  hounds  very  briskly, 
and  his  fece  (which  was  generally  very  yellow  and  calm)  grow 
quite  red  and  cheerfol  during  a  biu^  over  the  Downs  afler  a  hare, 
and  laugh,  and  swear,  and  huzzah  at  a  cockfight,  of  which  sport  he 
was  very  fond  And  now,  when  the  mob  b^an  to  hoot  his  lady, 
he  laughed  with  something  of  a  mischievous  look,  as  though  he  ex^ 
pected  sport,  and  thought  that  she  and  they  were  a  match. 

James  the  cocu^hman  was  more  afraid  of  his  mistress  than  the 
mob,  probably,  for  he  whipped  on  his  horses  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
the  post-boy  that  rode  with  the  first  pair  (my  lady  always  went 
with  her  coach  and  six),  gave  a  cut  of  his  thong  over  the  shoulderjit 
of  one  fellow  who  put  his  hand  out  towards  the  leading  horse's 
rein. 

It  was  a  market-day,  and  the  coiuitry-people  were  all  assembled 
with  their  baskets  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  such  things  ;  the  postilion 
had  no  sooner  lashed  the  man  who  would  have  taken  hold  of  his 
horse,  but  a  great  cabbage  came  whirling  like  a  bombshell  into  the 
carriage,  at  which  my  lord  laughed  more,  for  it  knocked  my  lady's 
fan  out  of  her  hand,  and  plimiped  into  Father  Holt's  stomach. 
Then  came  a  shower  of  carrots  and  potatoes. 

"For  Heaven's  sake  be  still!"  says  Mr.  Holt;  "we  are  not  ten 
paces  from  the  Bell  archway,  where  they  can  shut  the  gates  on  us, 
and  keep  out  this  canaille." 
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The  little  page  was  outside  the  coach  on  the  step,  and  a  fellow  in 
the  crowd  aimed  a  potato  at  him,  and  hit  him  in  the  eye,  at  which 
the  poor  little  wretch  set  up  a  shout;  the  man  laughed,  a  great  big 

saddler^s  apprentice  of  the  town.     ''Ah!  jou  d little  yelling 

Popish  bastard,"  he  said,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  another ;  th^  crowd 
had  gathered  quite  between  the  horses  and  in  the  inn  door  by  this 
time,  and  the  coach  was  brought  to  a  dead  stand-stilL  My  lord 
jumped  as  briskly  as  a  boy  out  of  the  door  on  his  side  of  the  coach, 
squeezing  little  Harry  behind  it;  had  hold  of  the  potato-thrower's 
collar  in  an  instant,  and  the  next  moment  the  brute's  heels  were  in 
the  air,  and  he  fell  on  the  stones  with  athxmip. 

"You  hulking  coward !"  says  he ;  "you  pack  of  screaming  black- 
guards! how  dare  jou  attack  children,  and  insult  women?  FUng 
another  shot  at  that  carriage,  you  sneaking  pigskin  cobbler,  and  by 
the  Lord  Til  send  my  rapier  through  you  ! " 

Some  of  the  mob  cried,  "Huzza,  my  lord!"  for  they  knewhim^ 
and  the  saddler's  man  was  a  known  bruiser,  near  twice  as  big  as  my 
Lord  Yiscount 

"  Make  way,  there,"  says  he  (he  spoke  in  a  high  shrill  voice,  but 
with  a  great  air  of  authority).  "Make  way,  and  let  her  ladyship's 
carriage  pass."  The  men  that  were  between  the  coach  and  the  gate 
of  the  Bell  actually  did  make  way,  and  the  horses  went  in,  my  lord 
walking  after  them  with  his  hat  on  his  head. 

As  he  was  going  in  at  the  gate,  through  which  the  coach  had  just 
rolled,  another  cry  begins,  of  "No  Popery — no  Papists! "  my  lord 
turns  round  and  faces  them  once  more. 

"  God  save  the  King  ! "  says  he  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice. 

^  Who  dares  abuse  the  King's  religion  ?    You,  you  d d  psalm- 

singing  cobbler,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  magistrate  of  this  coimty  111  com- 
mit you  ! "  The  fellow  shrunk  back,  and  my  lord  retreated  with  all 
the  honours  of  the  day.  But  when  the  little  .flurry  caused  by  the 
scene  was  over,  and  the  flush  passed  oflf  his  fiu5e,  he  relapsed  into  his 
usual  languor,  trifled  with  his  little  dog,  and  yawned  when  my  lady 
spoke  to  him. 

This  mob  was  one  of  many  thousands  that  were  going  about  the 
country  at  that  time,  huzzaing  for  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops 
who  had  been  tried  just  then,  and  about  whom  little  Harry  Esmond 
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at  that  time  knew  scarce  any  thing.  It  was  assiies  at  Hezton,  and 
there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  gentrj  at  the  Bell;  and  my  lord's 
people  had  their  new  liveries  on,  and  Hany  a  little  suit  of  blue  and 
silver,  which  he  wore  upon  occasions  of  state ;  and  the  gentlefolks 
came  roimd  and  talked  to  my  lord :  and  a  judge  in  a  red  gown,  who 
seemed  a  very  great  personage,  especially  complimented  him  and  my 
lady,  who  was  mig^y  grand.  Hairy  remembers  her  train  hixrae 
up  by  her  gentlewoman.  There  was  an  assembly  and  ball  at  the 
great  room  at  the  Bell,  and  other  young  gentlemen  of  the  county 
families  looked  on  as  he  did.  One  of  them  jeered  him  for  his  Uack 
eye,  which  was  swelled  by  the  potato,  and  another  caDed  him  a 
bastard,  on  which  he  and  Hany  fell  to  fisticufBs.  My  lord's  cousin, 
Colonel  Esmond  of  Walcote,  was  there,  and  separated  the  two  lada^ 
a  great  tall  gentleman  with  a  handsome^  good-natured  fiboe.  Hie 
boy  did  not  know  how  nearly  in  after  life  he  should  be  allied  to 
Colond  Esmond,  and  how  nrach  kindness  he  should  have  to  owe 
him. 

There  was  little  love  between  the  two  families.  My  hdy  used 
not  to  spare  Colonel  Esmond  in  talking  of  him,  for  reasons  iduch 
have  been  hinted  already;  but  about  which,  at  his  tender  age, 
Henry  Esmond  could  be  expected  to  know  nothing. 

Very  soon  afterwards  my  lord  and  lady  went  to  London  with 
Mr.  Holty  leaving,  however,  the  page  behind. them.     The  little 
man  had  the  great  house  of  Castlewood  to  himself;  or  between 
him  and  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Worksop,  an  old  lady  who  was  a 
kinswoman  of  the  family  in  some  distant  way,  and  a  Protestant, 
but  a  standi  Tory  and  king^s-man,  as  all  the  Esmonds  wei^    He 
used  to  go  to  school  to  Dr.  Tusher  when  he  was  at  home^  though 
the  Doctor  was  much  occupied  too.    There  was  a  great  stir  and 
commotion  every  where,  even  in  the  little  quiet  village  of  Castle- 
wood, whither  a  party  of  people  came  from  the  town,  who  would 
have  broken  Castlewood  Chapel  windows,  but  the  village  people 
turned  out,  and  even  old  Sieveright,  the  republican  blacksmith, 
along  with  them  :  for  my  lady,  though  she  was  a  Papist,  and  had 
many  odd  ways,  was  kind  to  the  tenantry,  and  there  was  always  a 
plenly  of  bee^  and  blankets,  and  medicine  for  the  poor  at  Castle- 
wood  Hall 
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A  loBgtkm  «a>  ehftBging  hands  whilst  my  lord  and  kdy  wen 
Kmpf,  Sing  JiMM-wM  Syvig,  tbe  Dutdunen  ^rerc  coming;  awfiil 
stocin  afcawt  thm  and  ^e  Prince  of  Orange  used  old  Uib.  Wwt 
aop  to  tell  to  the  idle  little  page. 

H«  tted  ths  aolitiide  of  the  great  house  very  iroll ;  he  had  all 
iitt  pi^-kedct  to  read,  and  oo  Fatlier  Holt  to  whip  Mm,  and  a 
hundred  l^^lill^■l»^■  pomiits  and  pastimes,  witluMit  doon  and  iriUiiD, 
vtiich  madv  tkv  time  very  pleasant. 


CHAPTER  V. 


2riR  haraig  In^  aUe  to  aleep,  for  Uimking  of  some  linai  fcr  eds 
irUdk  he  had  placed  the  n^;ht  before,  tite  lad  iras  lying  m  hi* 
little  bed,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  the  gate  would  bo  opeo,  and 
be  a«d  Ikia  ooBuwle,  Job  Lockwood,  tbe  pcnter's  eon,  might  go  to 
tbfl  pead  and  see  wlmt  ibrtnne  had  broB^t  them.  At  daybreak 
Job  iNH.to  awaken  him,  but  his  own  eagemeas  for  the  sport  had 
served  aaareveiUca  long  mnoe — bo  long,  tbal^  it  seented  to  him  aa 
if  ttie  day  navei  wonld  eotae. 

It  might  have  been  four  o'doi^  when  be  heard  the  door  of  tbe 
opptmtti  dumber,  the  Chaplain's  room,  open,  and  the  voice  of  a 
man  oaoghing  in  tlu  passage.  HariT'  jumped  spy  dunking  toe 
certain  it  was  a  robber,  or  hopong  perii^w  for  a  gkoat,  and,  flinging 
<^Ma  kie  own  door,  a&w  befne  him  the  ChaplaiB's  door  open,  and  a 
H^t  inaide,  and  a  figure  standing  in  the  doorway,  i&  the  sudst  of 
a  ffctmb  naoke  wbieh  inoed  from  the  room. 

"  Wbo'a  tkcve  t "  cried  out  the  boy,  who  was  <£  a  good  ^nrit. 

"BilMiiHBt''  whiipered  tbe  other;  "'tis  J,  mj  boy!"  and, 
liiililii  kie  band  ont,  Harrj  bad  no  diffioolty  is  reoognising  bia 
inaafra  aad  fidead.  Father  Holt  A  omtain  was  over  tbe  window 
of  the  Chaplain's  room  that  looked  to  the  court,  and  Hany  eair 
tfattt.  th«' «aake  came  from  a  great  fluoe  of  papers  whicb  were 
fraTMBf  !■  titiTHriir  Tbea  be  ent«Ted  tbe  ObaplaiD's  toou.     M\ec 
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giying  a  hasty  greeting  and  blessing  to  the  lad,  who  was  charmed 
to  see  his  tator,  the  Father  continued  the  burning  of  his  papers, 
drawing  them  from  a  cupboard  over  the  mantel-piece  wall,  which 
Harry  had  never  seen  before. 

Father  Holt  laughed,  seeing  the  lad's  attention  fixed  at  once  on 
this  hole.  "  That  is  right,  Harry,"  he  said ;  "  fiiithful  Uttle  famuli , 
see  all  and  say  nothing.     Tou  are  fiuthful,  I  know." 

"  I  know  I  would  go  to  the  stake  for  you,"  said  Harry. 

<'I  don't  want  your  head,"  said  the  father,  patting  it  kindly; 
''all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  your  tongue.  Let  us  bum  these 
papers,  and  say  nothing  to  any  body.  Should  you  like  to  read 
themt" 

Harry  Esmond  blushed,  and  held  down  his  head ;  he  had  looked 
as  the  fact  was,  and  without  thinking,  at  the  paper  before  him  ; 
and  though  he  had  seen  it,  could  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  the 
letters  being  quite  clear  enough,  but  quite  without  meaning.  They 
bumed  the  papers,  beating  down  the  ashes  in  a  brazier,  so  that 
scMxse  any  traces  of  them  remained. 

Harry  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Father  Holt  in  more  dresses 
than  one ;  it  not  being  safe,  or  worth  the  danger,  for  Popish  eccle- 
siastics to  wear  their  proper  dress ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  in 
no  wise  astonished  that  the  priest  should  now  appear  before  him  in 
a  riding  dress,  with  large  buff  leather  boots,  and  a  feather  to  his 
hat,  plain,  but  such  as  gentlemen  wore. 

"  You  know  the  secret  of  the  cupboard,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  and 
must  be  prepared  for  other  mysteries ;"  and  he  opened — but  not  a 
secret  cupboard  this  time — only  a  wardrobe,  which  he  usually  kept 
locked,  and  ftx>m  which  he  now  took  out  two  or  three  dresses  and 
perraques  of  different  colours,  and  a  couple  of  swords  of  a  pretty 
make  (Father  Holt  was  an  expert  practitioner  with  the  small  sword, 
and  every  day,  whilst  he  was  at  home,  he  and  his  pupil  practised 
this  exercise,  in  which  the  lad  became  a  very  great  proficient^  a 
military  coat  and  cloak,  and  a  farmer's  smock,  and  placed  them  in 
the  large  hole  over  the  mantel-piece  firom  which  the  papers  had 
been  taken. 

'< If  they  miss  the  cupboard,"  he  said,  ''they  will  not  find  these ; 
if  they  find  them,  theyll  tell  no  tales,  except  that  Father  Holt 
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wore  more  suita  uf  clothea  than  ona     All  Jesoita  do.     7on  know 
what  deo^Ten  wb  tm,  Etarry." 

Harry  was  alarmed  at  the  notioa  that  hia  friend  was  about  to 
leave  him  j  bnt  "  No,"  the  prie»t  said  ;  "  I  may  very  likely  oome  back 
with  my  lord  in  a  fev  days.  "We  are  to  be  tolerated ;  we  are  not 
to  be  persecnted.  Bat  they  may  take  a  fancy  to  pay  a  visit  at 
CasUewood  ere  our  retam ;  and,  as  gentlemen  of  my  cloth  are  ins- 
pected, they  might  choose  to  examine  toy  papers,  which  concern 
nobody — at  least,  not  them."  And  to  this  day,  whether  the  papers 
in  cypher  related  to  politics,  or  to  the  af^rs  of  that  mysterioos 
society  whereof  Father  Holt  was  a  member,  his  pnpil,  Harry  Es- 
mond, renuuDB  in  entire  ignotance. 

The  rest  or  hia  goods,  his  small  wardrobe,  Jsc.,  Holt  left  nn- 
touched  on  bis  sbelvw  and  in  his  cupboard,  taking  down — with  a 
langh,  however — and  flinging  into  the  brazier,  where  he  only  half 
burned  them,  some  theological  treatise  which  he  had  been  writing 
against  the  ^glish  divines.  "  And  now,"  said  iia,  "  Henry,  my 
■on,  yon  may  testify,  with  a  safe  conecience,  that  yon  saw  me  bam- 
ing  La^  sermona  the  last  time  I  was  here  before  Z  went  away  to 
Londoi);'aiid  it  will  be  daybreak  directly,  and  I  must  be  away 
before  Lock  wood  is  stirring." 

"Will  not  Lockwood  let  you  out,  sir  1"  Esmond  asked.  Holt 
lao^ed ;  he  was  never  more  gay  or  good-hnmoured  than  when  iu 
the  midst  of  action  or  danger. 

"Lockwood  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here,  mind  yon,"  he 
said;  "oorwonld  you,  yoa  little  wretch,  had  you  slept  better. 
Yon  must  forget  that  I  have  been  here ;  and  now  farewell  Close 
the  door,  and  go  to  yonr  own  room,  and  don't  come  out  till — stay, 
why  should  you  not  know  one  secret  morel  I  know  you  will 
never  betray  me." 

In  the  Chaplain's  room  were  two  windows ;  the  one  looking 
into  the  court  facing  westwards  to  the  fountain ;  the  other,  a  small 
CHseraent  strongly  barred,  and  looking  on  to  the  green  in  front  of 
the  Hall.  This  window  was  too  high  to  reach  from  the  ground  ; 
bnt,  mounting  on  a  bnffet  which  stood  beneath  it,  Father  Holt 
showed  me  how,  by  pressing  on  the  base  of  the  window,  the  whole 
framework  of  lead,  glass,  and  iron  stauoohions,  descoadal  'oAa 
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a  caWtj  worked  below,  from  which  it  oonld  be  drawn  aid  rttitorad 
to  its  usual  place  from  without ;  a  broken  pane  being  parpoadj 
open  to  admit  the  hand  which  was  to  work  upon  the  spdng  of  the 
machinei 

''When  I  am  gone,"  Father  Holt  said,  "yon  may  push  aw»7 
the  bufiet^  ao  that  no  one  may  £uicj  that  an  exit  has  bean  awide 
that  way ;  look  the  door ;  place  the  key-— where  shall  we  put  the 
key  ?— under  Chryaostom  on  the  booknahelf ;  and  if  any  aak  £or  it, 
aay  I  keep  it  ihexe,  and  told  yea  where  to  find  it,  if  yon  had  need 
to  go  to  my  room.  TSbe  deacent  ia  eai^  down  the  wall  into  the 
ditch ;  and  ao,  once  moixB  fareweU,  until  I  aee  thee  again,  my  dear 
son.*'  And  with  this  the  intrepid  Father  mounted  ihe  buffet  with 
great  agility  and  briakneaa,  stepped  aoroaa  the  window,  lifting  up 
the  bars  and  framework  again  from  the  other  aide,  and  only  laaring 
room  fen:  Hairy  Jlamond  to  atand  on  tiptoe  and  kiss  hia  hand  before 
the  casement  closed,  the  bars  fixing  aa  firm  aa  ever  aeeming^y  in 
the  stone  arch  oTcrhead.  When  Father  Hok  next  arrived  at 
Caatlewoody  it  waa  by  the  public  gate  on  horseback ;  and  he  never 
80  much  aa  alluded  to  the  exiatence  of  the  private  iaaue  to  Hany, 
except  when  he  had  need  of  a  private  measenger  from  within,  far 
which  end,  no  doubt,  he  had  instructed  his  yoimg  pupil  in  ike 
means  of  quitting  the  HalL 

Eamond,  young  aa  he  was,  would  have  died  aooner  than  betcay 
his  friend  and  master,  as  Mr.  Holt  well  knew ;  for  he  had  tried 
the  boy  more  than  once,  putting  temptations  in  hia  way,  to  see 
whether  he  would  yield  to  them  and  confess  afterwarda,  or  whether 
he  would  reaiat  them,  aa  he  did  sometinabee,  or  whether  he  would  lie, 
which  he  never  did.  Holt  instructing  the  boy  on  this  point,  bow 
ever,  that  if  to  keep  ailence  ia  not  to  lie,  aa  it  certainly  ia  not,  yet 
silence  is,  after  all,  equivalent  to  a  negation — and  therefore  a  down- 
right No»  in  the  interest  of  justice  or  your  friend,  and  in  reply  to 
a  question  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  either,  is  not  criminal,  but,  on 
the  contmry,  praiaeworthy ;  and  as  lawful  a  way  aa  the  other  of 
eluding  a  wrongful  demand.  For  instance  (sa3ra  he),  auppote  a  good 
citizen,  who  had  seen  hia  Majesty  take  refuge  there,  had  been  asked, 
"  Is  King  Charles  up  that  oak-tree  ?  **  His  duty  would  hate  been 
not  to  say,  Yea— so  that  the  Cromwellians  should  seize  the  king  and 
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r  him  lilt«  liii  iatbor — ^bat  No ;  his  Majesty  being  private  in 
the  tre^  and  thflre£>rB  sot  to  be  seaa  there  hj  loyal  eyea  :  all  which 
iDBtraetwn,  in  nligion  and  tnonUa,  aa  well  aa  in  tlie  mdimenta  of 
the  toogiUB  aad  acieiioei^  the  boy  took  eagerly  and  with  gratitude 
from  his  tntor.  When,  then,  Holt  was  gone,  and  told  Hairy  not  to 
aea  hiv,  it  wm  aa  if  be  had  neTor  been.  And  be  had  this  answer 
pat  when  he  came  to  be  qnaebioned  a  few  days  after. 

The  Pdnoe  of  Onu^  was  then  at  Salisbnry,  as  yonng  Esmond 
leamed  from  oeeiiig  Doctor  Tuaher  in  his  best  oassock  (though  the 
roads  wwe  BHtddy,  and  he  never  was  known  to  wear  his  sillc,  only 
bis  staff  ooe^  a-horseback),  with  a  great  orange  cockade  in  his  broad- 
leafed  hat,  and  Nahnm,  his  clerk,  omameaited  with  a  like  decoration. 
The  Sootor  was  walking  up  and  down,  in  front  of  his  parsonage, 
whan  little  Ennond  saw  hita,  and  heard  bim  say  be  was  going  to 
pay  his  dnty  to  his  Highness  the  Prince,  aa  he  mounted  his  pad 
aadrodeawaywititNabam  behind.  The  village  people  had  orange  ^ 
oookadea  too,  and  his  friend  tbe  blacksmith's  laughing  daughter 
pinned  one  into  Harry's  <dd  hat,  whi(^  he  tore  ont  indignantly 
when  they  hid  him  tociy,  "God  save  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Fratastaat  religion  I "  but  the  people  only  laughed,  for  they  liked 
the  boy  in  the  vill^f^  where  bis  solitary  condition  moved  the 
general  pity,  and  where  he  found  IHendly  welcomes  and  faces  in 
many  houses.  Father  Holt  had  many  frieods  there  too,  for  be  not 
only  would  fi^t  the  blacksmith  at  theolt^,  never  losing  his 
temper,  but  laughing  the  whole  tinie  is  his  pleasant  way,  but  ha 
cured  him  ol  an  ague  with  qninqnina,  and  was  always  ready  with 
a  kind  word  for  any  man  that  asked  it,  so  that  tbey  said  in  the 
village  'twos  a  pity  the  two  were  Papists. 

The  Director  and  the  Vicar  of  Castlewood  agreed  very  well ; 
indeed,  tiie  farmer  was  a  perfectly  bred  gentleman,  and  it  was  the 
latter's  business  to  agree  with  every  body.  Doctor  Tusher  and  the 
lady's  maid,  his  spouse,  had  a  boy  who  was  about  the  age  of  little 
EuBcmd ;  and  there  was  such  a  friendship  between  the  lads,  as 
ptt^Mnqoity  and  tolerable  kindness  and  good-humour  on  either 
ude  would  be  pretty  sure  to  occasion.  Tom  Tuaher  was  sent  off 
eariy  however  to  a  school  in  London,  whither  his  &ther  took  him 
and  a  volume  of  sermoos  in  tbe  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Kin^ 
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Jaincs ;  and  Tom  returned  but  once,  a  year  afterwards^  to  Oastle- 
wood'for  many  yean  of  hia  scholastic  and  coll^iate  life.  Thns 
there  was  less  danger  to  Tom  of  a  perversion  of  his  fidth  by  the 
Director,  who  scarce  ever  saw  him,  than  there  was  to  Harry,  who 
constantly  was  in  the  Yicai^s  company;  but  as  long  as  Harry's 
religion  was  his  Majesty's,  and  my  lord's,  and  my  lady's,  the  Doctor 
said  gravely,  it  should  not  be  for  him  to  disturb  or  disquiet  him  : 
it  was  far  firom  him  to  say  that  his  Majest/s  church  was  not  a 
branch  of  the  Catholic  church ;  upon  which  Father  Holt  used, 
according  to  his  custom,  to  laugh  and  say,  that  the  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world,  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  were  very 
much  obliged  to  the  Doctor. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Tusher  was  away  at  Salisbury  that  there  came 
a  troop  of  dragoons  with  orange  scarfs,  and  quartered  in  Castle- 
wood,  and  some  of  them  came  up  to  the  Hall,  where  they  took 
|)088cssion,  robbing  nothing  however  beyond  the  hen-house  and  the 
1x>er-cellar ;  and  only  insisting  upon  going  through  the  house  and 
looking  for  i)a})er8.  The  first  room  they  asked  to  look  at  was  Father 
Holt's  i*oom,  of  which  Harry  Esmond  brought  the  key,  and  they 
opened  the  drawera  and  the  cupboards,  and  tossed  over  the  papers 
and  clothes — but  found  nothing  except  his  books  and  clothes,  and  the 
vestments  in  a  box  by  themselves,  with  which  the  dragoons  made 
merry,  to  Harry  Esmond's  horror.  And  to  the  questions  which  the 
gentleman  put  to  Harry,  he  replied,  that  Father  Holt  was  a  very 
kind  man  to  him,  and  a  very  learned  man,  and  Harry  supposed 
would  tell  him  none  of  his  secrets  if  he  had  any.  He  was  about 
ricvon  years  old  at  this  time,  and  looked  as  innocent  as  boys  of  his 
ago. 

The  flimily  wore  away  more  than  six  months,  and  when  they 
retunieil  tliey  were  in  the  deepest  state  of  dejection,  for  King 
Jauios  had  been  lianishod,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  on  tlie  throne, 
and  the  direst  |)er8ecutions  of  those  of  tlie  Catholic  faith  were 
ap[»rchondiHl  by  my  lady,  who  said  she  did  not  believe  that  thero 
Wiis  a  word  of  truth  in  tlie  promises  of  toleration  that  Dutch 
monster  made,  or  in  a  single  word  the  perjured  wretch  said.  My 
lord  and  lady  wore  in  a  manner  prisonoi's  in  their  own  house ;  so 
her  ladyship  gave  the  little  page  to  know,  who  was  by  this  time 
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growixig  of  an  age  to  understand  what  was  passing  about  him,  and 
something  of  the  characters  of  the  people  he  lived  with. 

**  We  are  prisoners,"  says  she ;  "  in  every  thing  but  chains,  we 
are  prisoners.  Let  them  come,  let  them  consign  me  to  dungeons, 
or  strike  off  my  head  from  this  poor  little  throat "  (and  she 
clasped  it  in  her  long  fingers).  "  The  blood  of  the  Esmonds  will 
always  flow  freely  for  their  kings.  "We  are  not  like  the  Churchills 
— the  Judases,  who  kiss  their  master  and  betray  him.  We  know 
how  to  suffer,  how  even  to  forgive  in  the  royal  cause  "  (no  doubt  it 
was  to  that  &tal  business  of  losing  the  place  of  Groom  of  the 
Posset  to  which  her  ladyship  alluded,  as  she  did  half-a-dozen  times 
in  the  day).  *'  Let  the  tyrant  of  Orange  bring  his  rack  and  his 
odious  I>utch  tortures — ^the  beast  1  the  wretch  !  I  spit  upon  him 
and  defy  him.  Cheerfully  will  I  lay  this  head  upon  the'block ;  cheer- 
fully will  I  accompany  my  lord  to  the  scaffold  :  we  will  cry  *  God 
save  King  James  1 '  with  our  dying  breath,  and  smile  in  the  face  of 
the  executioner."  And  she  told  her  page  a  hundred  times  at  least 
of  the  particulars  of  the  last  interview  which  she  had  with  his 
Majesty. 

**  I  flung  myself  before  my  Liege's  feet,"  she  said,  "  at  Salisbury. 
I  devoted  myself — my  husband — my  house,  to  his  cause.  Perhaps 
he  remembered  old  times,  when  Isabella  Esmond  was  yoimg  and 
fair ;  perhaps  he  recalled  the  day  when  'twas  not  /  tliat  knelt — at 
least  he  spoke  to  me  with  a  voice  that  reminded  me  of  days  gone 
by.  *  Egad  ! '  said  his  Majesty,  *  you  should  go  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  if  you  want  any  thing,'  *  No,  Sire,'  I  replied,  *  I  would  not 
kneel  to  a  Usurper ;  the  Esmond  that  would  have  served  your 
Majesty  will  never  be  groom  to  a  traitor's  posset.'  The  royal  exile 
Hmiled,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortune ;  he  deigned  to  raise 
me  with  words  of  consolation.  The  Viscount,  my  husband,  him- 
self^ could  not  be  angry  at  the  august  salute  with  which  he 
honoured  me ! " 

The  public  misfortune  had  the  effect  of  making  my  lord  and  his 
lady  better  friends  than  they  ever  had  been  since  their  courtship. 
My  Lord  Viscount  had  shown  both  loyalty  and  spirit,  when  these 
were  rare  qualities  in  the  dispirited  party  about  the  King;  and 
the  praise  he  got  elevated  him  not  a  little  in  his  wife's  good  0|^ialoTi^ 
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mud  perhfi^  ia  hii  own.  He  wakeotd  up  from  the  lifitkts  iiad 
supine  life  which  he  had  been  leading;  was  always  riding  ta  and 
fro  in  conaoltatioin  with  this  friend  or  tliat  of  the  King's;  the  page 
of  course  knowing  litUe  of  his  doingi^  but  remarking  oil^  hia 
greater  cheerfiilnees  and  altered  demeanour. 

Father  Holt  oame  to  the  Hall  constantly,  but  ofSciated  no  longer 
openly  as  chaplain;  he  was  always  fetchiog  and  oanying:  atrangens, 
militaiy  and  ecelesiastic  (Hany  knew  the  latter  though  they  came 
in  all  sorts  of  disguisesX  weze  continually  arriving  and  departing. 
My  lord  made  long  abaences  and  sudden  reappeazaacesy  using  some- 
times  the  means  of  exit  which  Father  Holt  had  employed,  though 
how  often  the  little  window  in  the  Chaplain's  room  let  in  or  let 
out  my  lord  and  his  friends^  Hany  could  not  telL  He  stontlj 
kept  his  promise  to  the  Father  of  not  prying,  and  if  at  midnight 
from  his  little  room  he  heard  noises  of  persons  stirring  in  the  next 
chamber,  he  turned  round  to  the  wall  and  hid  his  curiosity  under 
his  pillow  until  it  fell  asleep.  Of  course  he  could  not  help  remark* 
ing  that  the  priest's  journeys  were  constant^  and  understanding  by 
a  hundred  signs  that  some  active  though  secret  business  employed 
him :  what  this  was  may  pretty  well  be  guessed  by  what  soon  hap* 
pened  to  my  lord. 

Ko  garrison  or  watdi  was  put  into  Castlewood  when  my  lord 
came  back,  but  a  guard  was  in  the  village;  and  one  or  other  of 
them  was  always  on  the  Green  keeping  a  look-out  on  our  great 
gate,  and  those  who  went  out  and  in.  Lockwood  said  that  at 
night  especially  every  person  who  came  in  or  went  out  was  watched 
by  the  outlying  sentries.  Twas  lucky  that  we  had  a  gate  which 
their  worships  knew  nothing  about  My  loxd  and  Father  Holt 
must  have  made  constant  journeys  at  night:  once  or  twice  little 
Harry  acted  as  their  messenger  and  discreet  little  aide-de-camp. 
He  remembers  he  was  bidden  to  go  into  the  village  with  his  fishing- 
rod,  enter  certain  houses,  ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  tdll  the 
good  man,  <*  There  would  be  a  horse-market  at  Newbury  next 
Thursday,**  and  so  cany  the  same  message  on  to  ike  next  house  on 
his  list. 

He  did  not  know  what  the  message  meant  at  the  time,  nor 
what  was  happening :  which  may  as  well,  however,  for  deamess' 
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nkft,  be  expfaoned  here.  The  Prince  of  Orange  being  gone  to 
Ireiaad,  where  the  King  wm  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  great  army, 
it  was  determined  thai  a  great  rising  of  his  Mi^stj's  party  should 
take  plaee  in  this  oountij:  and  my  lord  was  to  head  the  fisroe 
in  our  ooonty.  Of  late  he  had  taken  a  greater  lead  in  affian  than 
before,  having  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Holt  at  his  elbow,  and  my 
Zjady  Yisooantess  strongly  urging  him  on;  and  my  Lord  Sark 
being  in  the  Tower  a  prisoner,  and  Sir  Wilmot  Crawley,  of  Queen's 
Crawley,  having  gone  ov&c  to  the  Prince  of  Orange's  side — ^my  lord 
became  the  most  considerable  person  in  oar  part  of  the  county  &r 
the  affiiirs  oi  the  King. 

It  was  areanged  that  the  regiment  of  Scots  Greys  and  DragoonSy 
then  quartered  at  Newbury,  should  dedare  for  the  King  on  a 
osrtain  day,  when  likewise  the  gentry  affected  to  his  Majesty's  cause 
were  to  come  in  with  their  tenants  and  adherents  to  Newbuij, 
march  upon  the  Dutch  troops  at  Reading  under  Ginckel;  and,  these 
overthrown,  and  their  indomitable  little  master  away  in  Irehmd, 
'twas  thought  that  our  side  might  move  on  London  itself  and  a 
confident  victory  was  predicted  for  the  King. 

Aa  these  great  matters  were  in  agitation,  my  lord  lost  his  listless 
manner  and  seemed  to  gain  health;  my  lady  did  not  aoold  him, 
Mr.  Holt  came  to  and  fto,  busy  always;  and  little  Harry  longed 
fto  luKve  been  a  few  indies  taller,  that  he  might  draw  a  sword  in 
this  good  cause. 

One  day,  it  must  have  been  about  the  month  of  July,  1690,  my 
lord,  in  a  great  horseman's  coat,  under  which  Harry  could  see  the 
shining  of  a  steel  breastplate  he  had  <m,  called  little  Harry  to  him, 
put  the  hair  off  the  child's  forehead,  and  kissed  him,  and  bade  Grod 
Uess  him  in  sueh  an  afieotionate  way  as  he  never  had  used  before. 
Father  Holt  blessed  him  too,  and  then  they  took  leave  of  my  Lady 
Viscountess,  who  came  from  her  apartm^it  with  a  po(^et-handker- 
diief  to  her  eyes,  and  her  gentlewoman  and  Mrs.  Tusher  support- 
ing her. 

*'  You  are  going  to — ^to  ride,"  says  she.  **  Oh,  that  I  might  come 
too  ! — but  in  my  situation  I  am  forbidden  horae  exercise." 

^  We  kin  my  Lady  Marchioness's  hand,"  says  Mr.  Holt. 

*'  My  lord,  God  speed  you ! "  she  said,  stepping  up  andembr%ao% 
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my  lord  ia  a  grand  manner.     '*Mr.  Holt,  I  ask  your  blesamg:** 
and  she  knelt  down  for  that,  whilst  Mrs.  Tusher  tossed  her  head  up. 

Mr.  Holt  gave  the  same  benediction  to  the  little  page,  who  went 
down  and  held  mj  lord's  stirrups  for  him  to  mount ;  there  were 
two  servants  waiting  there  too — and  they  rode  out  of  Castlewood 
gate. 

As  they  crossed  the  bridge  Harry  could  see  an  officer  in  scarlet 
ride  up  touching  his  hat^  and  address  my  lord. 

The  party  stopped,  and  came  to  some  parley  or  discussion,  which 
presently  ended,  my  lord  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter  after  tak- 
ing off  his  hat  and  making  a  bow  to  the  officer  who  rode  alongside 
him  step  for  step :  the  trooper  accompanying  him,  j&lling  back,  and 
riding  with  my  lord's  two  men.  They  cantered  over  the  Green, 
and  behind  the  elms  (my  lord  waving  hb  hand,  Harry  thought),  and 
so  they  disappeared. 

That  evening  we  had  a  great  panic,  the  cow-boy  coming  at 
milking-time  riding  one  of  our  horses,  which  he  had  found  grazing 
at  the  outer  park  wall. 

All  night  my  Lady  Viscountess  was  in  a  very  quiet  and  subdued 
mood.  She  scarce  found  fault  with  any  body ;  she  played  at  cards 
for  six  hours  ;  little  page  Esmond  went  to  sleep.  He  prayed  for 
my  lord  and  the  good  cause  before  closing  his  eyes. 

It  was  quite  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  when  the  porter's  bell 
rang,  and  old  Lock  wood  waking  up,  let  in  one  of  my  lord's  servants, 
who  had  gone  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  who  returned  with  a 
melancholy  story. 

The  officer  who  rode  up  to  my  lord  had,  it  appeared,  said  to  him, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  liis  lordship  that  he  was  not  under 
arrest,  but  under  surveillance,  and  to  request  him  not  to  ride  abroad 
that  day. 

My  lord  replied  that  riding  was  good  for  his  health,  that  if  the 
Captain  chose  to  accompany  him  he  was  welcome,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  made  a  bow,  and  they  cantered  away  together. 

When  he  came  on  to  Wansey  Down,  my  lord  all  of  a  sudden 
pulled  up,  and  the  party  came  to  a  halt  at  the  cross-way. 

"  Sir,"  says  he  to  the  officer,  **  we  are  four  to  two ;  will  you  be  so 
^kind  as  to  take  that  road,  and  leave  me  to  go  mine  ? " 
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"  Yonr  road  is  mine,  my  lord,"  says  the  officer. 

"  Then,"  sayi  my  lord,  but  he  had  no  time  to  ny  more,  for  the 
officer,  drawing  a  piatol,  snapped  it  at  his  lordship ;  aa  at  the  same 
moment  Father  Holt,  drs,ving  a  pistol,  shot  the  officer  through 
the  head. 

It  was  doiuv  and  the  man  dead  in  an  instant  of  time.  The 
orderly,  gazing  at  Uie  officer,  looked  scared  for  a  moment,  and  gal- 
loped away  for  his  life. 

"  F^  I  fire  I "  cries  out  Father  Holt,  sending  anotiier  shot  after 
the  trooper,  but  the  two  servants  were  too  much  surprised  to 
use  their  pieces,  and  my  lord  c&Uiug  to  them  to  hold  their  hands, 
the  fellow  got  away, 

"  Mr.  Holt,  gui  penseal  h  Icntl,"  says  Blaise,  "  gets  off  hts  horse, 
examines  the  pockets  of  the  dead  officer  for  papers,  gins  his  money 
to  OS  two,  and  says,  '  The  wine  is  drawn,  M.  le  Marquis,' — why  did 
be  say  Marquis  to  M.  le  Vicomte  1—'  we  must  drink  it.' 

"The poor  gentleman's  horse  was  a  better  one  than  that  I  rode," 
Blaise  continues;  "Mr.  Holt  bids  me  get  on  him,  and  so  I  gave  a 
cut  to  Whitefoot,  and  she  trotted  home.  'We  rode  on  tow&rds 
Newbury ;  we  beard  firing  towards  midday  :  at  two  o'clock  a  horse- 
man come?  up  to  us  as  we  were  giving  cur  cnttle  water  at  an  inn — 
and  says,  all  is  done.  The  Eoossois  declared  an  hour  too  soon — 
General  Ginckel  was  down  upon  them.  The  whole  thing  was  at  an  ' 
end. 

"  ■  And  we've  shot  an  officer  on  da^,  and  lot  his  orderly  escape,' 
says  my  lord. 

" '  Blaise,'  says  Mr.  Holt,  writing  two  lines  ou  his  table-book,  one 
for  my  lady,  and  one  for  you.  Master  Harry  ;  'you  mu6t  go  back 
to  Castlewood,  and  deliver  theae,'  and  behold  m&" 

And  he  gave  Harry  the  two  papers.  He  read  that  to  himself, 
which  only  said,  "  Bum  the  papers  in  the  cupboard,  bum  this. 
You  know  nothing  about  any  thing."  Harry  read  this,  ran  npetsm 
to  his  mistreas'a  apartment,  where  her  gentlewoman  slept  near  to 
the  door,  mode  her  bring  a  light  and  wake  my  lady,  into  whose 
hands  he  gave  the  paper.  She  irtia  a  wonderful  object  to  look  at 
in  her  night  attire,  nor  had  Harry  ever  seen  the  liksi, 
-  As  soon  SB  she  had  the  paper  in  her  hand,  Harry  stepped  back 
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to  the  Chaplain's  room,  opened  the  seeret  copboftid  over  tiie  fire- 
plaee^  burned  all  the  papers  in  it^  and,  as  he  had  seen  the  piieet  do 
beforei  took  down  one  of  his  reterenoe^s  mannseript  sermons^  and 
half  hamt  thai  in  the  hnuier.  Bj  the  time  the  papers  were  quite 
destroyed  it  was  daylight  Harry  ran  back  to  his  mistress  again. 
Her  gentlewoman  ushered  him  again  into  her  ladyship's  chamber; 
she  told  him  (from  bdiind  her  nuptial  curtains)  to  bid  the  ooach 
be  got  ready,  and  that  she  would  ride  away  anon. 

But  the  mysteries  of  her  ladyship's  toilet  were  as  awfully  long 
on  this  day  as  on  any  other,  and^  long  after  the  coach  was  ready, 
my  lady  was  still  attuh^  herael£  And  just  as  the  Viseountess 
stepped  forth  from  her  room,  ready  for  departure^  young  Job 
Lockwood  comes  running  up  from  the  Tillage  with  news  that  a 
lawyer,  three  officers^  and  twenty  or  fbur-^md-twenty  wddiera, 
were  marching  thence  upon  the  house.  Job  had  but  two  minutes 
the  start  of  them,  and,  ere  he  had  well  told  his  story,  ^  troop 
rode  into  our  court-yard. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THB  ISSUS  OF  THS  PLOTS. — THE  DSATH  OF  THOMAS^  TTHIBO  YXSOOUVT  OF 
CASTLEWOOD  ;  AND  TUS  IMFBISOKMSKT  OF  BIS  YISCOUNTESS. 

At  first  my  lady  was  for  dying  like  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots  (to 
whom  she  fancied  she  bore  a  resemblance  in  beauty),  and,  strc^dng 
her  scraggy  neck,  said,'' They  will  find  Isabel  of  Castlewood  is  equal 
to  her  fate."  Her  gentlewoman,  Yictoive,  persuaded  her  that  her 
prudent  coarse  waa»  as  she  could  not  fiy,  to  xeostTe  tiie  troops  aa 
though  she  suspected  nothings  and  that  her  chamber  was  the  best 
place  wherein  to  await  them.  So  her  black  Japan  casket  which 
Harry  was  to  carry  to  tlie  coach  was  taken  back  to  her  ladyship's 
chamber,  whither  the  maid  and  mistress  retired.  Yiotoire  came 
out  presently,  bidding  the  page  to  say  her  ladyship  was  ill,  ocmfined 
to  her  bed  with  the  rheumatism. 

By  this  time  the  soldiers  had  reached  Caatlewood.  Harry  £»- 
SMmd  saw  them  fiKxn  the  window  of  the  tapestry  parlour ;  a  coi^de 
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of  sentiiieb  were  posted  at  the  gate — a  iialf-dozen  more  walked  to- 
wards the  staUe ;  and  some  others^  preceded  by  their  coHunaQder^ 
and  a  man  in  Uadt,  a  lawyer  probably,  wwre  oondacted  by  one  of 
the  serrantB  to  tiie  stahr  leading  up  to  the  part  of  the  house  which 
my  lord  and  lady  inhabited. 

So  tiie  CSaptain,  a  hands(Hne  kind  man,  and  the  lawyer,  came 
throiq^  the  SBiteroom  to  the  tapestry  parkmr,  and  where  now  waa 
nobody  hot  young  Harry  Esmond,  the  page. 

**  TeD  your  mistress,  little  man,**  says  the  Captain,  kindly,  '^that 
we  must  speak  to  her." 

**  My  mistress  is  ill  arbed,"  said  the  page. 

^  What  complaint  has  she  V*  asked  the  Captain. 

The  boy  said,  "  the  rheumatism  I" 

^  Bheumatism !  that's  a  sad  complaint,"  oontimies  the  good- 
naitared  Csfftain ;  **  and  the  coach  is  in  the  yard  to  fetch  the 
Doctor,  I  suppose  f* 

^  I  don't  know,"  says  the  boy. 

^  And  how  hmg  has  her  ladyship  been  ill  ?" 

^'  I  dcm't  know,"  says  the  boy. 

"  When  did  my  lord  go  away  ?  " 

**  Yesterday  night." 

"With  Father  Holt!" 

"  With  Mr.  Holt." 

^  And  which  way  did  they  travel !  "  asks  the  lawyer. 

'*  They  travelled  without  me/'  says  the  page. 

«  We  must  see  Lady  Gastlewood." 

**  I  have  orders  that  nobody  goes  in  to  her  ladyship--she  issick,'^ 
says  the  page ;  but  at  this  moment  Yiotoire  came  out  *'  Hush  1  ** 
says  she ;  and,  as  if  not  knowing  that  any  one  was  near,  <*  What's 
this  noise  ?  "  says  she, ''  Is  this  gentleman  the  Doctor  t " 

'^  Stuff!  we  must  see  Lady  Castlewood,"  says  the  lawyer,  push- 
ing by. 

The  curtains  of  her  ladyship's  room  were  down,  and  the  chamber 
dark,  and  she  was  in  bed  with  a  nightci^  on  her  head,  and  propped 
up  by  her  pillows^  looking  none  the  less  ghastly  beeause  of  the  red 
which  was  still  on  her  cheeks,  and  which  she  cou^  not  afford  to 
ftxego. 
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'<  Is  that  the  Doctor  t "  ahe  said. 

*^  There  is  no  use  with  this  deception.  Madam/'  Captain  Westboiy 
said  (for  so  he  was  named).  '*  My  duty  is  to  arrest  the  person  of 
Thomas,  Yiscount  Oastlewood,  a  nonjuring  peer — of  EobertTusher, 
Vicar  of  Castlewood — and  Heniy  Holt,  known  under  various  other 
names  and  designations,  a  Jesuit  Priest,  who  officiated  as  chaplain 
here  in  the  late  king's  time,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  conspi- 
racy which  was  about  to  break  out  in  this  country  against  the  au- 
thority of  their  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary — and  my 
orders  are  to  search  the  house  for  such  papers  or  traces  of  the  con- 
spiracy as  may  be  found  here.  Your  ladyship  will  please  to  give 
me  your  keys,  and  it  will  be  as  well  for  yourself  that  you  should 
help  us,  in  every  way,  in  our  search." 

''  Tou  see,  sir,  that  I  have  the  rheumatism,  and  cannot  move,'* 
said  the  lady,  looking  uncommonly  ghastly  as  she  sat  up  in  her  bed, 
where  however  she  had  had  her  cheeks  painted,  and  a  new  cap  put 
on,  so  that  she  might  at  least  look  her  best  when  the  officers  came. 

"  I  shall  take  leave  to  place  a  sentinel  in  the  chamber,  so  that 
your  ladyship,  in  case  you  should  wish  to  rise,  may  have  an  arm  to 
lean  on,"  Captain  Westbury  said.  "  Your  woman  will  show  me 
where  I  am  to  look ;  "  and  Madame  Yictoire,  chattering  in  her  half 
French  and  half  English  jargon,  opened  while  the  Captain  examined 
one  drawer  after  another ;  but,  as  Harry  Esmond  thought,  rather 
carelessly,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  as  if  he  was  only  conducting 
the  examination  for  form*s  sake. 

Before  one  of  the  cupboards  Yictoire  flung  herself  down,  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  cried,  "  Non,  jamais^ 
Monsieur  Voffider  !  Jamais  !  I  will  rather  die  than  let  you  see  this 

I 

wardrobe." 

But  Captain  Westbury  would  open  it,  still  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  which,  when  the  box  was  opened,  turned  into  a  fair  burst  of 
laughter.  It  contained — ^not  papers  regarding  the  conspiracy — ^but 
my  lady's  wigs,  washes,  and  rouge-pots,  and  Yictoire  said  men  were 
monsters,  as  the  Captain  went  on  with  his  perquisition.  He  tapped 
the  back  to  see  whether  or  no  it  was  hollow,  and  as  he  thrust  his 
hands  into  the  cupboard,  my  kdy  from  her  bed  called  out  with  a 
voice  that  did  not  sound  like  that  of  a  very  sick  woman,  <'  Is  it 
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jouF  oommiaeioa  to  insult  ladies  as  well  aa  to  arrest  gentlemeo, 
Captain  I " 

"  Thoe  ttticles  are  only  dangerous  wlieu  wocn  hj  your  ladyship," 
the  Captain  said  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  mock  grin  of  politeness. 
"  I  have  firand  nothing  which  concerns  the  government  as  yet— ^ 
only  the  weapons  with  which  beaaty  is  authorised  to  kill,"  says  he. 
pointing  to  a  wig  with  hia  sword-tip.  "  We  must  now  proceed  to 
search  the  rest  of  the  hoase." 

"  You  are  sot  going  to  leave  that  wretch  in  the  room  with  me," 
cried  my  lady,  pointing  to  the  soldier. 

"  What  can  I  do,  madam  t  Somebody  yon  must  have  to  smooth 
your  pillow  and  bring  your  medicine— permit  me" 

"  Sir ! "  screamed  out  my  lady — 

"  Madam,  if  you  are  too  ill  tu  leave  the  bed,"  the  Captain  theu 
said,  rather  sternly,  "  I  must  have  in  four  of  my  men  to  lift  you 
off  in  the  sheet :  I  must  examine  this  bed,  in  a  word ;  papers  may 
be  hidden  in  a  bed  as  elsewhere;  we  know  that  very  well 
and     •    •    •    ." 

Here  it  was  her  ladyship's  turn  to  shriek,  for  the  Captain,  with 
his  fist  shaking  the  pillows  and  bolsters,  at  lost  came  to  "  bom,"  as 
they  say  in  the  play  of  forfeits,  and  wrenching  away  one  of  the  pil- 
lows, said,  "  Look,  did  not  I  tell  you  so  1  Here  is  a  pillow  stuffed 
with  paper." 

"  Some  villain  has  betrayed  us,"  cried  out  my  lady,  sitting  up  iu 
the  bed,  showing  herself  full  dressed  under  her  night-tsJL 

"  And  now  your  ladyship  can  move,  I  am  sure ;  permit  me  to 
give  you  my  hand  to  rise.  You  will  have  to  travel  for  some  dis- 
tance aa  far  as  HeztonCastlo  to-night.  Will  you  have  yourcoachi 
Tour  woman  shall  attend  you  if  you  like — and  the  japan-box  t " 

"  Sir  I  you  don't  strike  a  man  when  he  is  down,"  said  my  lady, 
with  some  dignity  :  "  can  you  not  spare  a  woman  I " 

"Tonr  huiyship  most  please  to  rise  and  let  mo  search  the  bed," 
said  the  Captain ;  "there  is  no  more  time  to  lose  in  bandying 
talk." 

And,  without  more  ado,  the  gaunt  old  woman  got  up.  Harry 
Esmond  recollected  to  the  end  of  his  life  ^at  figure,  with  the  bro- 
cade dnas  and  the  white  uiglit-rail,  and  the  gold-clocked  red  stock* 
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ingBi  and  white  red-heeled  shoes  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  and  stepping 
down  from  it  The  tronks  were  ready  packed  for  deparioie  im  her 
anteroom,  and  the  horses  readj  harnessed  in  the  staUe:  albont 
all  whieh  the  Captain  seemed  to  know,  by  informstion'  got  ftom 
some  quarter  or  other ;  and,  whence,  Esmond  eoold  make  a  pvttty 
shrewd  gaess  in  afbertimee,  when  Dr«  Ttisher  complained  that  King 
William's  government  had  basely  treated  him  for  servioes  d<me  i& 
that  cause. 

And  here  he  may  relate,  though  he  was  then  too  young  to  know 
all  that  was  happening,  what  the  papers  contained,  of  whioh  Gaptain 
Westbury  had  made  a  seizure^  and  whioh  paper»  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  japan-box  to  the  bed  when  the  officers  arritvii 

There  was  a  list  of  gentlemen  of  the  county  in  Eathet  Holt's 
handwriting — ^Mr.  Freeman  s  (King  James's)  friend^-^a  sittilar 
paper  being  found  among  those  of  Bir  John  Fenwick  and  Mr. 
Copkstone,  who  suffered  death  for  this  conspiracy. 

There  was  a  patent  conferring  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Esmond 
on  my  Lord  Castlewood,  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body ;  lus  ap- 
pointment as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  Major-General.* 

There  were  rarious  letters  from  the  nobility  and  gentry,  some 
ardent  and  some  doubtful,  in  the  King's  service ;  and  (very  luckily 
iat  him)  two  letters  concerning  Colonel  Francis  Esmond ;  one  from 
Father  Holt,  which  said,  *^  I  have  been  to  see  this  Colonel  at  his 
house  at  Walcote  near  to  Wells,  where  he  resides  since  the  King's 
departure,  and  pressed  him  very  eagerly  in  Mr.  Freeman's  cause, 
showing  him  the  great  advantage  he  would  have  by  trading  with 
that  merchant,  ofiering  him  large  premiiuns  there  as  t^gmed  between 
us.  But  he  says  no  :  he  ccmsiders  Mr.  Freeman  the  head  of  the 
firm,  will  never  trade  against  him  or  embark  with  any  other  trad- 
ing company,  but  considers  his  duty  was  d(me  when  Mr.  Freeman 
left  England.    This  Colonel  seems  to  care  more  for  his  wife  a^d  his 

•  To  have  this  rank  of  Marquis  restored  in  tht  famOj  had  always  been  mj  Lad j 
Vlseoniitess's  ambition ;  and  her  old  maiden  aunt.  Barbara  Topham,  the  goldsmith's 
daughter,  dying  about  this  time,  and  leaying  all  her  property  to  Lady  Castlewood, 
I  hare  heard  that  her  ladyship  sent  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  to  King  James, 
a  proceeding  which  so  irritated  my  Lord  Costlewood  that  he  aetoally  went  to  the 
parish  church,  and  was  only  appeased  by  the  Marquis's  title  which  his  exiled  Ma- 
jesty sent  to  him  in  return  for  the  £15,000  his  faithful  subject  lent  him. 
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beag^  ihaA  for  afinnu  He  adced  me  much  about  jocmg  H.  E., 
*  that  bastard^  aa  he  aalled  him :  doabting  mj  lord's  intentioiui  re* 
spectiag  hxan  I  reoMnred  him  on  this  head,  statiiig  what  I  knew 
of  the  lad,  and  onr  intentions  respecting  him,  bat  with  r^[ard  to 
Freeman  he  was  inflexible.'^ 

And  another  letter  was  from  Colonel  Esmond  to  his  kinsman, 
to  say  that  one  Captain  Holton  had  been  with  him  offering  him  large 
bribes  to  join,  you  know  who^  aikl  saying  that  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Castlewood  was  deeply  engaged  in  that  quarter.  Bu4}  for  his  part 
he  had  biokia  has  sword  when  the  SL  left  the  conntiy,  and  would 
nerer  again  fi|^  in  that  qnarrdL  The  F.  of  O.  was  a  man,  at 
l&smk,  ef  a  BsUe  oemage^  and  his  duty  and,  as  he  thought,  every 
En^^kiinan's,  was  to  keqp  the  country  quiet,  and  the  French  out  of 
it :  aa^  in  fine,  thai  he  would  hove  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme. 

Of  the  ezistenos  dT  these  two  letters  and  the  contents  of  the  pil* 
low.  Colonel  Frank  Esmond,  who  became  Yisoount  Castlewood, 
told  Henry  Esmond  afterwards,  when  the  letters  were  shown  to 
hia  UnraUAnp,  who  congratulated  himself  as  he  had  good  reason, 
that  he  had  not  joined  in  the  scheme  which  proved  so  fiital  to  many 
conened  in  tt.  But,  natnraUy,  the  lad  knew  Kttle  about  these 
dreumstHDces  when  they  happened  imder  his  eyes :  only  being 
aware  that  his  patron  and  his  mistress  were  in  some  trouble,  which 
had  caused  the  fli^t  of  the  one,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  other 
by  the  officers  of  King  William. 

The  seizure  of  the  papers  effected,  the  gentlemen  did  not  pursue 
their  furiher  search  throu^  Castlewood  house  very  rigorously. 
They  examined  Mr.  Holt's  room^  being  led  thither  by  his  pupil, 
who  showed,  as  the  Father  had  bidden  him,  the  j^ace  where  the 
key  of  his  chamber  lay,  opened  the  door  for  the  gentlemen,  and 
conducted  them  into  the  room. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  to  the  half-burned  papers  in  the 
brazier,  they  eiamined  them  eagerly  enough,  and  their  young  guide 
was  a  Uttle  amused  at  their  perplexity. 

'^  What  are  these)"  says  one. 

^  Th^^  written  in  a  foreign  language,**  says  the  lawyer.  What 
are  yon  lamghJTig  at^  little  whelp  V  adds  he,  turning  round  as  he 
saw  the  bey  smile. 
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**  Mr.  Holt  said  they  were  sermons,*'  Hany  said,  "  and  bade  me 
to  bum  them  ;**  which  indeed  was  true  of  those  papers. 

*^  Sermons  indeed-^it*s  treason,  I  would  laj  a  wager/*  cries  the 
lawyer. 

"  Egad  !  it's  Greek  to  me,"  says  Captain  Westbury.  "  Can  you 
read  it,  Uttle  boy  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  little,"  Harry  said. 

*'  Then  read,  and  read  in  English,  sir,  on  your  peril,"  said  the  law- 
yer.    And  Harry  began  to  translate : — 

"  Hath  not  one  of  your  own  writers  said,  '  The  children  of  Adam 
are  now  labouring  as  much  as  he  himself  ever  did,  about  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  shaking  the  boughs  thereof^  and  seek- 
ing the  fi-uit>  being  for  the  most  part  unmindful  of  the  tree  of  life.' 
Oh  blind  generation  !  'tis  this  tree  of  knowledge  to  which  the  ser- 
pent has  led  you  " — and  here  the  boy  was  obliged  to  stop,  the  rest 
of  the  page  being  charred  by  the  fire  :  and  asked  of  the  lawyer — 
"  Shall  I  go  on,  sir  1" 

The  lawyer  said — "  This  boy  is  deeper  than  he  seems :  who  knows 
that  he  is  not  laughing  at  us  ?" 

"Let*a  have  in  Dick  the  Scholar,"  cried  Captain  Westbim-, 
laughing :  and  he  called  to  a  trooper  out  of  the  window — Hi>, 
Dick,  come  in  here  and  construe." 

A  thick-set  soldier,  with  a  square  good-humoured  face,  came  in 
at  the  summons,  saluting  his  officer. 

"  Tell  us  what  is  this,  Dick,"  says  the  lawyer. 

"  My  name  is  Steele,  sir,"  says  the  soldier.     **  I  may  be  Dick  for 
liiy  friends,  but  I  don't  name  gentlemen  of  your  cloth  amongst  them ." 
"  Well  then,  Steele." 

«  Mr.  Steele,  sir,  if  you  please.  When  you  address  a  gentleman 
of  liis  Majesty's  Horse  Guards,  be  pleaKed  not  to  be  so  familiar." 

*'  I  di<ln't  know,  sir"  Siiid  the  lawyer. 

*^  How  should  you  ?  I  take  it  you  are  not  accustomed  to  meet 
with  gentlemen,"  says  the  trooper. 

**  Hold  thy  prate,  and  read  that  bit  of  paper,"  says  Westbury, 

''  'Tis  Latin,"  says  Dick,  glancing  at  it,  and  again  saluting  his 
cifficer,  "  and  from  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Cudworth's,"  and  he  translated 
the  words  pretty  much  as  Henry  Esmond  had  rendered  them. 
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*'  What  a  yonng  scholar  you  are,"  says  the  Captain  to  the  boy. 

"  Depend  on\  he  knows  more  than  he  tells,**  says  the  lawyer.  > 
'*  I  think  we  will  pack  him  off  in  the  coach  with  old  Jezebel.** 

''  For  constming  a  bit  of  Latin  f  **  said  the  Captain,  yery  good- 
natniedly. 

'<  I  would  as  lief  go  there  as  any  where/'  Harry  Esmond  said, 
simply,  "  for  there  is  nobody  to  care  for  me." 

There  must  have  been  something  touching  in  the  child's  Toice, 
or  in  this  description  of  his  solitude — ^for  the  Captain  looked  at 
him  very  good-naturedly,  and  the  trooper,  called  Steele,  put  his 
hand  kindly  on  the  lad's  head,  and  said  some  words  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 

**  What  does  he  say?"  says  the  lawyer. 

*'  Faith,  ask  Dick  himself"  cried  Captain  Westbury. 

**  I  said  I  was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune  myself  and  had 
learned  to  succour  the  miserable,  and  that's  not  your  trade,  Mr. 
Sheepskin,"  said  the  trooper. 

^  You  had  better  leave  Dick  the  Scholar  alone,  Mr.  Corbet,"  the 
Captain  said.  And  Harry  Esmond,  always  touched  by  a  kind 
face  and  kind  word,  folt  very  grateful  to  this  good-natured 
champion. 

The  horses  were  by  this  time  harnessed  to  the  coach  ;  and  the 
Countess  and  Victoire  came  down  and  were  put  into  the  vehicle. 
This  woman,  who  quarrelled  with  Harry  Esmond  all  day,  was 
melted  at  parting  with  him,  and  called  him  ''  dear  angel,"  and 
*'  poor  in&nt,"  and  a  hundred  other  names. 

The  Viscountess,  giving  him  her  lean  hand  to  kiss,  bade  him 
always  be  faithful  to  the  house  of  Esmond.  "  If  evil  should  happen 
to  my  lord,"  says  she,  **  his  successor  I  trust  will  be  found,  and  give 
you  protection.  Situated  as  I  am,  they  will  not  dare  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  me  noiv/*  And  she  kissed  a  medal  she  wore  with 
great  fervour,  and  Henry  Esmond  knew  not  in  the  least  what  her 
meaning  was ;  but  hath  since  learned  that,  old  as  she  was,  she  was 
for  ever  expecting,  by  the  good  offices  of  saints  and  relics,  to  have 
an  heir  to  the  title  of  Esmond. 

Harry  Esmond  was  too  young  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
secrets  of  politics  in  which  his  patrons  were  implicated  ;  for  t.\v«^ 
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pat  but  few  questioiiB  to  the  boy  (who  -was  little  of  statuze,  and 
looked  maoh  younger  than  his  age),  and  aacb  qoestions  «b  tliey  put 
he  answerad  caotioiialy  enough,  and  profeBsing  even  more  igBoranee 
than  he  had,  for  which  his  examiners  willingly  enough  g»ve  him 
credit.  He  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  window  or  the  oupboard 
over  the  fireplace ;  and  these  secrete  quifce  escaped  the  eyes  of  the 
searchers. 

So  then  my  lady  was  oonsigned  to  her  coach,  and  sent  off  to 
Hexton,  with  her  woman  and  the  man  4d  law  to  bear  her<iompany, 
a  couple  of  troopers  riding  on  eifcher  side  of  theeoach.  And  Harry 
was  left  behind  at  4he  Hall,  belonging  as  it  were  to  nobody,  and 
quite  alone  in  the  world.  The  captain  and  a  guard  of  men  zemain* 
ed  in  possession  there;  and  the  soldiers, who  were  very  good- 
natured  and  kind,  ate  my  hnrd's  mutton  and  drank  his  raie,  and 
made  themselves  ootadbrtMe,  as  they  well  might  do,  in  such  plea- 
sant quarters. 

The  captains  had  their  dinner  served  in  my  lord's  tapestry  par- 
lour, and  poor  little  Harry  thought  his  duty  was  to  wait  upon 
Captain  Westbury's  chair,  as  his  custom  had  been  to  serve  his  lord 
when  he  sat  there. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Countess,  Dick  the  Scholar  took 
Harry  Esmond  under  his  special  protection,  and  would  exaiuine 
him  In  his  humanities,  and  talk  to  him  both  of  French  and  Latin, 
in  which  tongues  the  lad  found,  and  his  new  friend  was  willing 
enough  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  -even  more  proficient  than 
Scholar  Dick.  Hearing  that  he  had  learned  them  ftom  a  Jesuit, 
in  the  praise  of  whom  and  whose  goodness  Harry  was  aeyer  tired 
of  speaking,  Dick,  rather  to  the  boy^s  Bui^nrise,  who  began  to  have 
an  early  shrewdness,  like  many  childFen  bred  up  alone,  showed  a 
^^:eat  deal  of  theological  science,  and  knowledge  of  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  two  churches ;  so  that  he  and  Harry  would  have 
horns  of  controversy  together,  in  which  the  boy  was  certainly 
worsted  by  the  ai^uments  of  this  singular  trooper.  ^  I  am  no 
common  aohiier,"  Dick  would  say,  and  indeed  it  was  easy  to  see  by 
his  learning,  breeding,  and  many  accomplishmcntB,  tiiat  he  was  not. 
''  i  am  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  fiunilies  in  the  empire  ;  I  have  had 
jDjr  education  at  a  fiuooiis  school,  and  a  fiunous  university ;  I  feam- 
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^  mj  fint  mdiments  of  La^  near  to  Smithfield,  in  London, 
whoee  the  martyni  were  coasted." 

^  Yott  bai^pd  as  many  of  ours,*"  intei:|K)B6d  Harry ;  *^  and,  for  the 
matter  cf  pecsecution.  Father  Holt  told  me  that  a  young  gentleman 
lof  jEidinbiiiipbt  ei^tean  years  of  age,  student  at  the  college  tiiidre, 
was  hanged  for  heresy  only  last  year,  thouj^  he  xseoanted,  and 
fl^enmiy  asked  pardon  for  his  errors. 

**  Vaith  !  there  has  been  too  much  peirsecution  on  both  sides :  but 
'twas  yoa  taught  us.'* 

'^Kay,  'twas  the  Pagans  began  it,**  cried  the  lad,  and  b^;an  to 
instance  a  niunber  of  saints  of  the  Church,  from  the  protomartyr 
downwards*-^''  this  one*s  fire  went  out  under  him  :  that  one*s  oil 
cooled  in  the  cauldron  :  at  a  third  holy  head  the  executioner 
obopped  three  times  and  it  would  not  oome  off.  Shew  us  martyrs 
in  pour  church  for  wh(»n  such  miracles  have  been  done.*' 

"  Nay,"  says  the  trooper  gravely,  **  the  miracles  of  the  first 
three  centuries  belong  to  my  church  as  well  as  yours,  Master 
Papi^'*  and  then  added,  with  something  of  a  smile  upon  his 
^xmntananoe,  and  a  queer  look  at  Harry^-''  And  yet,  my  little 
Oitechisar,  I  have  sometimes  thought  about  those  miraciles,  that 
th^re  was  not  much  good  in  them,  since  the  victim's  head  always 
finiahadflgrcomingoff  at  the  third  or  fourth  chop,  end  the  cauldron, 
if  it  did  not  boil  one  day,  boiled  the  next.  Howbeit,  in  our  times, 
the  Church  has  lost  that  questionable  advantage  of  respites. 
There  never  was  a  shower  to  put  out  Ridley's  fire,  nor  an  angel  to 
turn  the  edge  of  Oampion's  axe.  The  rack  tore  the  limbs  of 
Southwell  the  Jesuit  and  Sympson  the  Protestant  alika  For  laith, 
every  where  multitudes  die  willingly  euough.  I  have  read  iii 
Monsieur  Bycaut's  History  of  the  Turks,  of  thousands  of  Mahomet's 
followers  mshiog  upon  death  in  battle  as  upon  certain  Paradise ; 
and  in  the  great  Mogul's  dominions  people  fiiug  themselves  by 
hundreds  under  the  cars  of  the  idols  annually,  and  the  widows 
bui-n  themselves  on  their  husbands'  bodies,  as  'tis  well  known. 
Tis  not  the  dying  for  a  fiuth  that's  so  hard,  Master  Harry-««very 
man  of  every  nation  has  done  that-— 'tis  the  living  up  to  it  that  is 
difficult,  as  I  know  to  my  cOHt,"  he  added  with  a  sigh.  *'  And  ah  1" 
he  added,  *'  my  poor  lad,  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  convince  thee 
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by  my  life — thongli  to  die  for  my  religion  would  give  me  the 
greatest  of  joys — ^but  I  had  a  dear  friend  in  Magdalen  College  in 
Oxford;  I  wish  Joe  Addison  were  here  to  convince  thee,  as  he 
quickly  could — for  I  think  he's  a  match  for  the  whole  CoU^  of 
Jesuits  j  and  what's  more,  in  his  life  too.  In  that  very  sermon  of 
Dr«  Cudworth's  which  your  priest  was  quoting  from,  and  which 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  brazier,"  Dick  added  with  a  smile,  **  I 
had  a  thought  of  wearing  the  black  coat  (but  was  ashamed  of  my 
life  you  see,  and  took  to  this  sorry  red  one) — ^I  have  often  thought 
of  Joe  Addison — ^Doctor  Cudworth  says, '  A  good  conscience  is  the 
best  looking-glass  of  heaven ' — and  there's  a  serenity  in  my  friend's 
face  which  always  reflects  it — I  wish  you  could  see  him,  Harry." 

''  Did  he  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  ?**  asked  the  lad,  simply. 

"  He  might  have  done,"  said  the  other — ^  at  least  he  taught  me 
to  see  and  approve  better  things.     Tls  my  own  fault,  deteriora 

"  You  seem  very  good,"  the  boy  said. 

''  I'm  not  what  I  seem,  alas !"  answered  the  trooper — and  in- 
deed, as  it  turned  out,  poor  Dick  told  the  truth — for  that  very 
night,  at  supper  in  the  hall,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the  troop  took 
their  repasts,  and  passed  most  part  of  their  days  dicing  and 
smoking  of  tobacco^  and  singing  and  cursing,  over  the  Castlewood 
ale— Harry  Esmond  found  Dick  the  Scholar  in  a  woful  state  of 
drunkenness.  He  hiccupped  out  a  sermon ;  and  his  laughing 
companions  bade  him  sing  a  hymn,  on  which  Dick,  swearing  he 
would  run  the  scoundrel  through  the  body  who  insulted  his  religion, 
made  for  his  sword,  which  was  hangiug  on  the  wall,  and  fell  down 
flat  on  the  floor  under  it,  saying  to  Harry,  who  ran  forward  to 
help  him,  *^  Ah,  little  Papist,  I  wish  Joseph  Addison  was  here!" 

Though  the  troopers  of  the  King's  Life-guards  were  all  gentle- 
men, yet  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  ignorant  and  vulgar 
boors  to  Harry  Esmond,  with  the  exception  of  this  good-natured 
Corjwral  Steele  the  Scholar,  and  Captain  Westbuiy  and  Lieu- 
tenant Trant,  who  were  always  kind  to  the  lad.  They  remained 
for  some  weeks  or  months  encamped  in  Castlewood,  and  Hany 
learned  from  thorn,  from  time  t  >  time,  how  the  lady  at  Hextoii 
Castle  was  treated,  and  the  particulars  of  her  eonflnomont  thero. 
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'Tie  known  that  King  William  was  disposed  to  deal  very  leniently 
with  the  gently  who  remauied  &ithful  to  the  old  king's  cause;  and 
no  prince  asoTping  a  crown,  aa  his  eoemiee  said  he  did  (righteouslj 
taking  it  as  I  think  now),  ever  cansed  less  blood  to  be  shed.  As 
for  women-oonsiniators,  he  kept  spies  on  the  least  dangeroos,  and 
locked  np  the  others.  Lad^  Gastlewood  had  the  best  rooms  in 
Hexton  Castle^  and  the  gaoler's  garden  to  walk  in ;  and  though  she^ 
repeatedly  desired  to  be  led  out  to  execution,  like  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  there  never  was  any  thought  of  taking  her  punted  old  head 
off,  or  any  demra  to  do  aught  but  keep  her  person  in  security. 

And  it  appeared  she  found  that  some  vera  friends  in  her  mis- 
tbrtune,  whom  she  had,  in  her  prosperity,  considered  as  her  worst 
enemies.  Colonel  Francis  Esmond,  my  lord's  cousin  and  her  latly- 
tthip's,  who  had  married  the  Dean  of  Winchester's  daughter,  and, 
since  King  James's  departure  ont  of  England,  had  lived  not  veiy 
far  away  from  Hexton  town,  hearing  of  his  kinswoman's  strait,  and 
being  Mends  with  Colonel  Brice,  commanding  for  King  William 
in  Hexton,  and  with  the  church  dignitaries  there,  came  to  visit  hw 
ladyship  in  prison,  offering  to  his  uncle's  daughter  any  friendly 
serrioee  which  lay  in  liia  power.  And  he  brought  his  lady  and 
little  daughter  to  see  the  prisoner,  to  the  latter  of  whom,  a  child  of 
great  beauty,  and  many  winning  waj-s,  the  old  viscountess  took  not 
u  little  liking,  although  between  her  ladyship  and  the  child's 
mother  there  was  little  more  love  than  formeriy.  There  are  some 
injuries  which  women  never  fot^ve  one  another;  and  Madam 
Francis  Esmond,  in  marrying  her  cousin,  had  done  one  of  those 
irretnevable  wrongs  to  Lady  Castlewood.  But  as  she  was  now 
humiliated,  and  in  misfortune.  Madam  Francis  could  allow  a  truce 
to  her  enmi^,  and  ouuld  be  kind  for  a  while,  at  leai^  to  her  hus- 
band's discarded  mistress.  So  the  little  Beatrix,  her  daughter,  was 
permitted  often  to  go  and  visit  tlie  imprisoned  viscountess,  who,  in 
so  &r  aa  the  child  and  its  father  were  concerned,  got  to  abate  in  her 
anger  towards  that  branch  of  the  Castlewood  fiimily.  And  the 
letters  of  Colonel  Esmond  coming  to  light,  aa  has  been  said,  and  his 
conduct  being  known  to  the  King's  council,  the  colonel  was  put  in 
li  better  position  with  the  existing  govenitnent  than  he  had  ever 
before  been;    any  suspicions  reyii-ding  his  lojTilty,  were  ea^it^Vi 
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doDB  awaj;  and  ao  lie  wm  enabled  to  be<)f  more  serrfeeio  JUakms- 
woman  than  be  eoidd  otherwke  have  been. 

And  now  ^bere  befell  an  erent  by  which  thie  la4y  veoowed  ber 
liberty,  and  the  house  of  Caatlewood  got  a  new  own^,  and  iMmr- 
lees  little  Hany  Esmond  a  new  and  most  kind  protector  and  fiiend. 
WhateTer  tibat  secret  was  which  Harry  was  to  hear  from  mgr  loed, 
4he  boy  never  heard  it;  for  tibat  night  when  Father  Holt amvad, 
and  carried  my  lord  away  with  him,  was  the  last  on  which  Barry 
ever  saw  his  patron.  What  happened  to  my  lord  mi^  be  bdefly 
told  here.  Having  found  the  horses  at  the  place  where  they  were 
lying,  my  lord  and  Father  Holt  rode  together  to  Chatteris,  where 
tiiey  had  temporuT'  refuge  with  one  of  the  Father's  penitents  in 
that  city;  but  the  puisnit  being  hot  for  them,  and  the  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  eoe  or  the  other  oonsiden^ey  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  they  dboald  separate;  and  the  priest  betook  himself 
to  other  places  of  retreat  known  to  him,  whilst  uLy  lord  passed  omer 
firom  Bristol  into  Ireland,  in  whidli  kingdom  King  James  had  a 
«ourt  and  an  army.  My  lord  was  bat  a  small  addition  to  this ; 
bringing,  indeed,  only  his  sword  and  the  few  pieces  in  Us  podcet ; 
but  the  King  rec^ved  him  with  some  kindness  and  distinction  in 
spite  of  his  poor  plight,  confirmed  him  in  his  new  title  of  liarquii>, 
gave  him  a  regiment,  and  promised  him  further  promotion.  But 
titles  or  promotion  were  not  to  benefit  him  now.  My  lord  was 
wounded  at  the  fiital  battle  of  the  Boyne,  flying  firom  which  field 
(long  after  his  master  had  set  him  an  example),  he  lay  for  a  while 
concealed  in  the  marshy  oonntxy  near  to  the  town  of  Trim,  and 
more  from  catarrh  and  fever  caught  in  the  bogs  than  from  the  steel 
of  the  enemy  in  the  battle,  sank  and  died.  May  the  earth  lie  light 
upon  Thomas  of  Castlewood !  He  who  writes  this  must  speak  in 
charity,  though  this  lord  did  him  and  his  two  grievous  wrongs :  for 
one  of  these  he  would  have  made  amends,  perhaps,  had  life  been 
spared  him;  but  the  ot^er  lay  beyond  his  power  to  repair,  though 
'tis  to  be  hoped  that  a  greats  Power  than  a  priest  has  absolved  him 
of  it.  He  got  the  comfort  of  this  absolution,  too,  such  as  it  was :  a 
priest  of  Trim  writing  a  letter  to  my  lady  to  inform  her  of  this 
oalamity. 

But  in  those  days  letters  were  slow  of  travelliog,  and  onr  priestV 


MY  lord's  vxath.    .  ff 9 


took  two  montiis  or  more  on  its  journey  from  Ireland  to  England : 
wliere,  ii4ien  it  did  arrive,  it  did  not  find  my  lady  at  her  own  honse ; 
ihe'WBs  at  t&e  King^s  hoose  of  Hezton  Castle  when  the  letter  came 
to  CSasdewood,  hat  it  was  opened  for  all  that  by  the  officer  in  eom- 
BMmd  toiere; 

fiany  Esmond  well  remembered  the  receipt  of  tliis  letter,  which 
Lockwood  brought  in  as  Captain  Westbury  and  Lieutenant  Trant 
were  on  the  green  playing  at  bowls,  young  Esmond  looking  on  at 
the  sporty  or  reading  his  book  in  the  arbour. 

^Here's  news  for  Frank  Esmond,"  says  Captain  Wesf^mry; 
^fiarry,  did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Esmond  ?"  And  Captain  West- 
bury  looked  Tery  hard  at  the  boy  as  he  c^ke. 

Harry  said  he  had  seen  him  but  once  when  he  was  at  Hexton,  at 
tiie  hiU  there. 

"  And  ctid  he  say  any  thing?'' 

*^  He  said  what  I  don^  care  to  repeat/'  Harry  answered.  For  he 
was  now  twelve  years  of  age :  he  knew  what  his  birth  was  and  the 
cBsgrace  of  it;  and  he  felt  no  love  towards  the  man  who  had  most 
Hkely  ^stained  his  mother  s  honour  and  his  own. 

**  Did  you  love  my  Lord  Castlewood?** 

^  I  wait  nntil  I  know  my  mother,  sir,  to  say,"  the  boy  answered, 
his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"  Bomething  has  happened  to  Lord  Castlewood,'*  Captain  West- 
bury  said  in  a  very  grave  tone — **  somethiug  which  must  happen 
to  ns  alL  He  is  dead  of  a  wound  received  at  the  Boyne,  fighting 
Ibr  King  James." 

^  I  am  glad  my  lord  fought  for  the  right  cause,'*  the  boy  said. 

**  It  was  better  io  meet  death  on  the  field  like  a  man,  than  &oe 
It  on  Tower-hill,  as  some  of  them  may,"  continued  Mr.  Westbury. 
^I  hope  he  has  made  some  testament,  or  provided  i(>r  thee  somehow 
This  letter  says,  he  recommends  unicumJSium  mmm  dUecUstimum 
to  Ins  lady.     I  hope  he  has  left  yon  inore  than  that." 

Harry  did  not  know,  he  said.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  Heaven 
and  Eate;  but  more  lonely  now,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  than  he  had 
heen  all  the  vest  of  his  life;  and  that  night,  as  he  lay  in  his  little 
room  which  he  still  occupied,  the  boy  thought  with  a  many  pang 
of  sbamo  and  grief  of  his  strange  aaid  solitaiy  condition  :«*how  h^ 
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had  a  fiither  and  no  father;  a  nameless  mother  that  had  been 
brought  to  min,  perhaps,  by  that  very  father  "whom  Harry  oonld 
only  acknowledge  in  secret  and  with  a  blash,  and  whom  he  could 
peither  love  nor  revere.  And  he  sickened  to  think  how  Father 
Holt^  a  stranger,  and  two  or  three  soldiers,  his  acquaintances  of  the 
last  six  weeks,  were  the  only  friends  he  had  in  the  great  wide 
world,  where  he  was  now  quite  alone.  The  soul  of  the  boy  was 
full  of  love,  and  he  longed  as  he  lay  in  the  darkness  there  for  some 
one  upon  whom  he  could  bestow  it.  He  remembers,  and  must  to 
his  dying  day,  the  thoughts  and  teai*s  of  that  long  night,  the  hours 
tolling  through  it.  Who  was  he  and  whati  Why  liere  rather 
than  elsewhere?  I  have  a  mind,  he  thought,  to  go  to  that  priest 
at  Trim^  and  find  out  what  my  father  said  to  him  on  his  death-bed 
confession.  Is  there  any  child  in  the  whole  world  so  unprotected 
as  I  am?  Shall  I  get  up  and  quit  this  place,  and  run  to  Ireland? 
With  these  thoughts  and  tears  the  lad  passed  that  night  away 
until  he  wept  himself  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard  who  had  heard  what 
had  befiillen  him  were  more  than  usually  kind  to  the  child,  especially 
his  friend  Scholar  Dick,  who  told  him  about  his  own  father's  death, 
which  had  happened  when  Dick  was  a  child  at  Dublin,  not  quite 
five  years  of  age.  "  That  was  the  first  sensation  of  grie^**  Dick 
said,  '<  I  ever  knew.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his 
body  lay,  and  my  mother  sate  weeping  beside  it.  1  had  my  battle- 
dore in  my  hand,  and  fell  a-beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  Papa; 
on  which  my  mother  caught  me  in  her  arms,  and  told  me  in  a 
flood  of  tears  Papa  could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no 
more,  for  they  were  going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he 
could  never  come  to  us  again.  And  this,"  said  Dick  kindly,  *^  has 
made  me  pity  all  children  ever  since;  and  caused  me  to  love  thee, 
my  poor  fotherless,  motherless  lad.  And,  if  ever  thou  wantest  a 
fiiend,  thou  sbalt  have  one  in  Richard  Steele." 

Harry  Esmond  thanked  him,  and  was  grateful.  But  what  could 
Corporal  Steele  do  for  him  ?  take  him  to  ride  a  spare  horse,  and  be 
servant  to  the  troop?  Though  there  might  be  a  bai*  in  Harry 
Esmond's  shield,  it  was  a  noble  one.  The  council  of  the  two  friends 
was,  that    little    Harry   should   stay  where  he  was,  and  abide 
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hSa  fortune:  so  Esmond  stayed  on  at  Castlewood,  awaiting 
with  no  small  anxiety  the  fate,  whatever  it  was,  which  was  over 
him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


1  AM  LEFT  AT  CASTLSWOOD  AS  ORPHAN,  AND  FIND  HOST  KIND  PROTECTORS 

THERE. 

DuRlNQ  the  Stay  of  the  soldiers  in  Castlewood,  honest  Dick  the 
Scholar  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  lonely  UtUe  orphan  lad 
Harry  Esmond:  and  they  read  together,  and  they  played , bowls 
together,  and  when  the  other  troopers  or  their  officers,  who  were 
free-spoken  over  their  cups,  (as  was  the  way  of  that  day,  when 
neither  men  nor  women  were  over-nice,)  talked  unbecomingly  of 
their  amours  and  gallantries  before  the  child,  Dick,  who  very 
likely  was  setting  the  whole  company  laughing,  would  stop  their 
jokes  with  a  maxima  debetmr  pueria  reverenUay  and  once  offered  to 
lug  out  against  another  trooper  called  Hulking  Tom,  who  wanted 
to  ask  Harry  Esmond  a  ribald  question. 

Also^  Dick  seeing  that  the  child  had,  as  he  said,  a  sensibility 
above  his  years,  and  a  great  and  pnuseworthy  discretion,  confided 
to  Harry  his  love  for  a  vintner*s  daughter,  near  to  the  Tollyard, 
Westminster,  whom  Dick  addressed  as  Saccharissa  in  many  verses 
of  his  composition,  and  without  whom  he  said  it  would  be  im- 
possible ^that  he  could  continue  to  live.  He  vowed  this  a  thousand 
times  in  a  day,  though  Harry  smiled  to  see  the  love-lorn  swain 
had  his  health  and  appetite  as  well  as  the  most  heart-whole  trooper 
in  the  regiment :  and  he  swore  Harry  to  secresy  too,  wl^ch  vow 
the  lad  religiously  kept,  until  he  found  that  officers  and  privates 
were  all  taken  into  Dick's  confidence,  and  had  the  benefit  of  his 
verses.  And  it  must  be  owned  likewise  that,  while  Dick  was 
sighing  after  Saccharissa  in  London,  he  hod  consolations  in  the 
country;  for  there  came  a  wench  out  of  Castlewood  vUlage  who 
had  washed  his  linen,  and  who  cried  sadly  when  she  heard  he  was 
gone :  and  without  paying  her  bill  too,  which  Harry  Esmond  took 
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npoD  hiBi86if  tO'difldiargo  bj  giyiiig  thq  girl  a  silver  podni-pieM^ 
wMch  Sehehr  Dick  had  proMifcttdtalun^  when,  wtthia^ 
and  prayers  for  his  prosperitj,  Dick  parted  from  him,  the  garriooB 
of  Castlewood  being  ordered  awaj.  Dick  the  Scholar  said  he 
would  never  forget  his  young  friend,  nor  indeed  did  he:  and 
Harry  was  sorry  when  the  kind  soldiers  vacated  Castlewood,  look- 
ing forward  with  no  small  anxiety  (for  care  and  solitude  had  made 
him  thoughtful  beyond  his  years)  to  his  fate  when  the  new  lord 
aad  lady  of  the  house  came  to  live  tiiere.  He  had  lived  to  be  pest 
twelve  years  old  now;  and  had  never  had  a  friend,  save  this  wild 
trooper  perhapa^  ami  Father  Holt;  and  had  a  fond  and  aieodoaate 
hearty  tender  to  weakness,  that  would  fiiin  attach  itself  to  somebodgr, 
and  did  not  seem  at  rest  untU  it  had  found  a  friend  who  weoU 
take  charge  of  it 

The  instinct  which  led  Henry  Entond  to  admire  and  leve  the 
gEaoioua  penen,  the  £ur  apparition  of  whose  beauty  and  kindntaa 
had  so  moved  him  when  he  first  b^eld  her,  became  sooa  a  devoted 
affsetioQ  and  passion  of  gratitude,  wiyieh  entirely  filled  his  young 
heart)  that  as  yet^  except  in  the  caee  o£  dear  Father  Helt,  had  had 
very  little  kindness  for  which  to  be  thaakM.  0  Dea  eerU,  though 
he  remembering  the  lines  out  of  the  ^neis  whieh  Mr«  Holt  had 
taught  him.  There  seemed;  as  the  boy  thought,  in  every  lode  or 
gesture  of  this  £ur  creature,  an  angelical  softness  and  Inright  ps^r^— 
in  motion  or  repose  she  seemed  gracious  alike;  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  thou^  she  uttered  words  ever  so  trivial,  gave  him  a  pleaaire 
that  amounted  almost  to  anguish.  It  cannot  be  called  love^  that  a 
lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  little  move  than  a  menial,  felt  £9r  an 
exalted  lady,  his  mistress:  but  it  was  warship.  To  catch  her 
glanee,  to  divine  her  errand  and  run  en  it  before  she  had  spoken 
it;  to  watch,  to  follow,  adore  her;  beeame  the  business  of  his  life. 
Meanwhile^  as  is  the  way  ofben,  his  idol  had  idoh  of  her  own,  and 
never  thought  of  or  suspected  the  admiration  of  her  little  pigmy 
adorer. 

My  lady  had  on  her  aide  her  three  idob;  first  and  foremost, 
Jove  and  supreme  ruler,  was  her  lord,  Harry's  patron,  the  good 
Viscount  of  Castlewood.  All  wi^es  of  his  were  laws  with  her. 
If  he  had  a  headache,  she  was  ill     If  he  frowned,  she  ti-embled. 
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H  b»  joked,  ^e  smiM  aad  was  diacned.     If  he  went  a-himtiBgy 
sberWHS  alirayB  at  the  window  to  see  him  ride  away,  her  little  son 
crowing  on  her  arm,  or  on  the  watch  till  his  retttrn.    She  made 
^ahes  for  his  dinner:  spiced  his  wine  fbr  hkn:  made  the  toast 
for  his  tankard  at  break&st :  hnshed  the  hoase  when  he  dept  in 
his  chair,  and  watched  fbr  a  look  when  he  woke.     If  my  lord  was 
not  a  Ihtfe  proiHi  of  his  beauty,  my  lady  adored  it.     She  ching  to 
his  ara  as  he  paced  the  terrace,  her  two  fair  little  hands  clasped 
roond  his  great  one;  her  eyes  were  neyer  tired  of  looking  in  his. 
&oe  and  wondering  at  its  perfection.     Her  little  son  was  his  son, 
and  had  his  other's  look  and  curly  brown  hair.     Her  daughter 
Beatrix  was  his  daughter,  and  had  his  eyes — were  there  ever  such 
beaotifnl  eyes  in  the  world?    All  the  house  was  arranged  so  as  to 
bring  him  ease  and  give  him  pleasure.     She  liked  the  small  gentry 
round  about  to  come  and  pay  him  court,  never  caring  for  admira- 
tion for  herself;  those  who  wanted  to  be  well  with  the  lady  must 
admire  him.     Not  regarding  her  dress,  she  would  wear  a  gown  to 
rags,  because  he  had  once  liked  it :  and,  if  he  brought  her  a  brooch 
or  a  ribbon,  would  prefer  it  to  all  the  most  costly  articles  of  her 
wardrobe. 

My  lord  went  to  London  every  year  for  six  weeks,  and  the  family 
being  too  poor  to  s^ypear  at  Court  with  any  figure,  he  went  alone. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  out  of  sight  that  her  face  showed  any 
sorrow:  and  what  a  joy  when  he  came  back!  What  preparation 
before  his  return!  The  fond  creature  had  his  arm-chair  at  the 
chimney-side— delighting  to  put  the  children  in  it,  and  look  at 
them  thera  Nobody  took  his  place  at  the  table;  but  his  silver 
tankard  stood  there  as  when  my  lord  was  present. 

A  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see,  during  my  lord's  absence,  or  on  those 
many  mornings  when  sleep  or  headache  kept  him  abed,  this  fair  youi^ 
lady  of  Castlewood,  her  little  daughter  at  her  knee,  and  her  domestics 
gathered  round  her  reading  the  Morning  Prayer  of  the  English 
Church.  Esmond  long  remembered  how  she  looked  and  spoke 
kneeling  reverently  before  the  sacred  book,  the  sun  shining  upon  her 
golden  hair  until  it  made  a  halo  round  about  her.  A  dozen  of  the 
servants  of  the  house  kneeled  in  a  line  opposite  their  mistress  ;  for 
awhile  Harry  Esmond  kept  apart  from  these  mysteries,  but  Doctor 
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Tusher  showing  him  that  the  prayers  read  were  those  of  the  Church, 
of  all  ages,  and  the  hoy's  own  inclination  prompting  him  to  be  always 
as  near  as  he  might  to  his  mistress,  and  to  think  all  things  she  did 
right,  from  listening  to  the  prayers  in  the  antechamber,  he  came 
presently  to  kneel  down  with  the  rest  of  the  household  in  the  parlour; 
and  before  a  couple  of  years  my  lady  had  made  a  thorough  conrert. 
Indeed,  the  boy  loved  his  catechiser  so  much  that  he  would  hare 
subscribed  to  any  thing  she  bade  him,  and  was  never  tired  of  listening 
to  her  fond  discourse  and  simple  comments  upon  the  book,  which 
she  read  to  him  in  a  voice  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  sweet 
persuasion  and  tender  appealing  kindness.  This  friendly  contro- 
versy, and  the  intimacy  which  it  occasioned,  bound  the  lad  more 
fondly  than  ever  to  his  mistress.  The  happiest  period  of  all  his  life 
was  this ;  and  the  young  mother,  with  her  daughter  and  son,  and  the 
orphan  lad  whom  she  protected,  read  and  worked  and  played,  and 
were  children  together.  If  the  lady  looked  forward — as  what  fond 
woman  does  not  ? — ^towards  the  future,  she  had  no  plans  from  which 
Harry  Esmond  was  left  out ;  and  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
in  his  pasuonate  and  impetuous  way  he  vowed  that  no  power  should 
separate  him  from  his  mistress,  and  only  asked  for  some  chance  to 
happen  by  which  he  might  show  his  fidelity  to  her.  Now,  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  as  he  sits  and  recalls  in  tranquillity  the  happy  and 
busy  scenes  of  it,  he  can  think,  not  ungratefully,  that  he  has  been 
faithful  to  that  early  vow.  Such  a  life  is  so  simple  that  years  may 
be  chronicled  in  a  few  lines.  But  few  men's  life-voyages  are  destined 
to  be  all  prosperous ;  and  this  calm  of  which  we  are  speaking  was 
soon  to  come  to  an  end. 

As  Esmond  grew,  and  observed  for  himself,  he  found  of  necessity 
much  to  read  and  think  of  outside  that  fond  circle  of  kinsfolk  who 
had  admitted  him  to  join  hand  with  them.  He  read  more  books 
than  they  cared  to  study  with  him ;  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  them 
many  a  time,  and  passed  nights  over  labours,  fa  tile  perhaps,  but  in 
which  they  could  not  join  him.  His  dear  mistress  divined  his 
thoughts  with  her  usual  jealous  watchfulness  of  affection :  began  to 
forebode  a  time  when  he  would  escape  from  his  home-nest ;  and,  at 
his  eager  protestations  to  the  contrary,  would  only  sigh  and  shake  her 
head.  Before  those  fatal  decrees  in  life  are  executed,  there  are  always 
secret  previsions  and  warning  omens.     When  every  thing  yet  seems 
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calm,  we  are  aware  that  the  storm  is  coming.  Ere  the  happy  days 
were  over,  two  at,  least  of  that  home-party  felt  that  they  were  draw- 
ing to  a  close ;  and  were  uneasy,  and  on  the  look-out  for  the  doud 
which  was  to  ohscure  their  calm. 

'Twas  easy  for  Harry  to  see,  however  much  his  lady  persisted  in 
ohedience  and  admiration  for  her  husband,  that  my  lord  tired  of  his 
quiet  life,  and  grew  weary,  and  then  testy,  at  those  gentle  honds  with 
which  his  wife  would  have  held  him.     As  they  say  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Thibet  is  very  much  fatigued  by  his  character  of  divinity,  and 
yawns  on  his  altar  as  his  bonzes  kneel  and  worship  him,  many  a 
home-god  grows  heartily  sick  of  the  reverence  with  which  his  family- 
devotees  pursue  him,  and  sighs  for  freedom  and  for  his  old  life,  and 
to  be  off  the  pedestal  on  which  his.-dependants  would  have  him  sit  for 
ever,  whilst  they  adore  him,  and  ply  him  with  flowers,  and  hymns, 
and  incense,  and  flattery ; — so,  after  a  few  years  of  his  marriage,  my 
honest  Lord  Castlewood  began  to  tire ;  all  the  high-flown  raptures 
and  devotional  ceremonies  with  which  his  wife,  his  chief  priestess, 
treated  him,  first  sent  him  to  sleep,  and  then  drove  him  out  of  doors ; 
ifor  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  my  lord  was  a  jolly  gentleman,  with 
very  little  of  the  august  or  divine  in  his  nature,  though  his  fond  wife 
persisted  in  revering  it — and,  besides,  he  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  this 
love,  which  persons  of  his  disposition  seldom  like  to  defray  :  and,  in 
a  word,  if  he  had  a  loving  wife,  had  a  very  jealous  and  exacting  one. 
Then  he  wearied  of  this  jealousy:  then  he  broke  away  from  it ;  then 
came,  no  doubt,  complaints  and  recriminations ;  then,  perhaps,  pro- 
mises of  amendment  not  fulfilled ;  then  upbraidings  not  the  more 
pleasant  because  they  were  silent,  and  only  sad  looks  and  tearful  eyes 
conveyed  them.     Then,  perhaps,  the  pair  reached  that  other  stage 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  married  life,  when  the  woman  perceives 
that  the  god  of  the  honeymoon  is  a  god  no  more ;  only  a  mortal 
like  the  rest  of  us — and  so  she  looks  into  her  heart,  and  lo !  vacucB 
9edf»  et  inania  arcana.     And  now,  supposing  our  lady  to  have  a  fine 
genius  and  a  brilliant  wit  of  her  own,  and  the  magic  spell  and  infatua- 
tion removed  from  her  which  had  led  her  to  worship  as  a  god  a  very  ordi- 
nary mortal — and  what  follows?    They  live  together,  and  they  dine 
together,  and  they  say  ^^  my  dear  "  and  *'  my  love  "  as  heretofore ; 
but  the  man  is  himself,  and  the  woman  herself :  that  dream  of  love  is 
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ever,  as  eyery  thing  else  is  over  in  life ;  as  flowers  and  fcuy,  and 
griefs  and  pleasures,  are  over. 

Very  likely  the  Lady  Gastlewood  had  ceased  to  adore  her  hiisband 
herself  long*  before  she  got  off  her  knees,  or  woidd  allow  her  honso- 
hold  to  discontinue  worshipping  him.  To  do  him  justice,  my  lord 
never  exacted  this  subs^rTienoe :  he  laughed  and  joked,  and  drank 
his  bottle,  and  swore  when  he  was  angry,  much  too  fiimiliarly  for 
any  one  pretending  to  sublimity ;  and  did  his  best  to  destroy  the 
ceremonial  with  which  his  wife  chose  to  surround  him.  And  it 
required  no  great  conceit  on  young  Esmond's  part  to  see  that  his 
own  brains  were  better  than  his  patron's,  who,  indeed,  never  assum- 
ed any  airs  of  superiority  over  the  lad,  or  over  any  dependant  of 
his,  save  when  he  was  displeased,  in  which  case  he  would  express 
his  mind,  in  oaths,  very  freely ;  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps, 
spoiled  ^Fkurson  Harry,"  as  he  called  young  Esmond,  by  constantly 
praising  his  parts,  and  admiring  his  boyish  stock  of  learning. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  in  one  who  has  received  a  hundred 
£ELvours  from  his  patron  to  speak  in  any  but  a  reverential  manner 
of  his  elders ;  but  the  present  writer  has  had  descendants  of  his 
own,  whom  he  has  brought  up  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  ser- 
vility at  present  exacted  by  parents  from  children  (under  which 
mask  of  duty  there  often  lurks  indifference,  contempt,  or  rebellion} : 
and  as  he  would  have  his  grandsons  believe  or  represent  him  to  be 
not  an  inch  taller  than  Nature  has  made  him  :  so,  with  regard  to 
his  past  acquaintances,  he  would  speak  without  anger^  but  with 
truth,  as  far  as  he  knows  it^  neither  extenuating  nor  setting 
down  aught  in  malice. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  world  moved  according  to  Lord  CSastlewood^s 
wishes,  he  was  good-humoured  enough;  of  a  temper  naturally 
sprightly  and  easy,  liking  to  joke,  especially  with  his  inferiors,  and 
charmed  to  receive  the  tribute  of  their  laughter.  All  exercises  of 
the  body  he  could  perform  to  perfection — shooting  at  a  mark  and 
flying,  breaking  horses,  riding  at  the  ring,  pitching  the  quoit^  play* 
ing  at  all  games  with  great  skilL  And  not  only  did  he  do  these 
things  well,  but  he  thought  he  did  them  to  perfection ;  hence  he 
was  often  tricked  about  horses,  which  he  pretended  to  know  better 
thaa  any  jockey ;  waamadetoplay  at  ball  and  blliiaxds  by  sharpers 
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who  took  hi«  money ;  and  came  back  from  London  woefully  poover 
each  time  than  he  went,  as  the  state  of  his  affiuirs  testifLed,  when  the 
sudden  aooident  came  by  which  his  career  was  brought  to  an  end. 

He  was  food  of  the  parade  of  dress,  and  passed  as  many  hovas 
doily  at  hb  toilette  as  an  elderly  coquette.  A  tenth  part  of  his 
4ay  was  apeat  in  the  brushing  of  his  teeth  and  the  <Mling  of  his 
hair,  which  was  curling  and  brown,  and  which  he  did  not  like  to 
«onoeal  uoder  a  pmwig,  such  as  almost  every  body  oi  that  time  wore 
^we  haewe  the  liberty  of  our  hair  back  now,  but  powder  and  pomatijm 
aloBg  with  it.  When,  I  wondar,  will  these  monstrous  poll4axes  •£ 
oar  age  be  withdrawn,  and  men  allowed  to  cany  their  oolours, 
Uadk,  red,  or  grey,  as  nature  made  them  ?)  And,  aa  he  Hked  her  to 
be  well  dressed,  his  lady  spared  no  pains  in  that  matter  to  please  him; 
indeed,  she  would  dress  her  head  or  cut  it  off  if  he  had  bidden  her. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  young  Esmond,  serving  as  page  to  my  lord 
and  lady,  to  hear,  day  after  day,  to  such  company  as  came,  the  same 
boisteioiis  stories  told  by  my  lord,  at  which  his  lady  never  fidled  to 
smile  or  hold  down  her  head,  and  Doctor  Tushw  to  burst  out  laud- 
ing at  the  proper  point,  or  ciy,  ^Fye,  my  lord,  remember  my  doth," 
but  with  such  a  £sdnt  show  of  resistance,  that  it  only  provoked  my 
lord  further.  Lord  Gastlewood*s  stories  rose  by  degrees,  and  be- 
cune  stronger  after  the  ale  at  dinner  and  the  bottle  afterwards ; 
my  lady  always  taking  flight  after  the  very  first  glass  to  Church 
and  King,  and  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  drink  the  rest  of  the  toasts 
by  themselves. 

And,  as  Harry  Esmond  was  hw  P<^>  ^^  also  was  called  from 
duty  at  this  time.  ''My  lord  has  lived  in  the  army  and  witix 
•oldierfs**  she  would  say  to  the  lad,  **  amongst  whom  great  licenee 
is'  allowed.  You  have  had  a  different  nurture,  and  I  trust  these 
things  will  change  as  you  grow  older;  not  that  any  fault  attaches 
to  my  lord,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  religious  men  in  this 
Idngdom,"  And  very  likely  she  believed  so.  'Tis  strange  what  a 
man  mi^  do,  and  a  woman  yet  think  him  an  angeL 

And  as  Esmond  has  taken  truth  for  his  motto,  it  must  be  owned, 
even  with  regard  to  that  other  angel,  his  mistress,  that  she  had  a 
fimlt  of  oharacter,  which  flawed  her  perfections.  With  the  other 
sex  perfectly  tolerant  and  kindly,  of  her  own  she  was  invariably 
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jealous,  and  a  proof  that  she  had  this  vice  is,  that  though  she 
would  acknowledge  a  thousand  faults  that  she  had  not,  to  this 
which  she  had  she  could  never  be  got  to  own.  But  if  there  came  a 
woman  with  even  a  semblance  of  beauty  to  Castlewood,  she  was  so 
sure  to  find  out  some  wrong  in  her,  that  mj  lord,  laughing  in  his 
jolly  way,  would  often  joke  with  her  concerning  her  foible.  Comely, 
servant-maids  might  come  for  hire,  but  none  were  taken  at  Castle- 
wood. The  housekeeper  was  old;  my  lady  s  own  waiting-womaa 
squinted,  and  was  marked  with  the  small-pox;  the  housemaids  and 
scullion  were  ordinary  country  wenches,  to  whom  Lady  Castlewood 
was  kind,  as  her  nature  made  her  to  every  body  almost ;  but  as  soon 
as  ever  she  had  to  do  with  a  pretty  woman,  she  was  cold,  retiring, 
and  haughty.  The  country  ladies  found  this  fault  in  her;  and 
though  the  men  all  admired  her,  their  wives  and  daughters  oom- 
plained  of  her  coldness  and  airs,  and  said  that  Castlewood  was 
pleasanter  in  Lady  Jezebel's  time  (as  the  dowager  was  called)  than 
at  present.  Some  few  were  of  my  mistress's  side.  Old  Lady 
Blenkinsop  Jointure,  who  had  been  at  court  in  King  James  the 
First's  time,  always  took  her  side;  and  so  did  old  Mistress  Crook- 
shank,  Bishop  Crookshank's  daughter,  of  Hezton,  who,  with  some 
moi*o  of  their  like,  pronounced  my  lady  an  angel;  but  the  pretty 
women  were  not  of  this  mind;  and  the  opinion  of  the  country 
wjis,  that  my  lord  was  tied  to  his  wife's  apron-strings,  and  that  slie 
ruled  over  him. 

The  second  fight  which  Harry  Esmond  had,  was  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  with  Bryan  Hawkshaw,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw's  son,  of 
Bramblebrook,  who  advancing  this  opinion,  that  my  lady  was 
jealous,  and  henpecked  my  lord,  put  Harry  into  such  a  fury,  that 
Harry  fell  on  him,  and  with  such  rage,  that  the  other  boy,  who 
was  two  years  older,  and  by  far  bigger  than  he,  had  by  far  the 
worst  of  the  assault,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  Doctor  Tusher 
walking  out  of  the  dinner  room. 

Bryan  Hawkshaw  got  up,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  having,  indeed, 
been  surprised,  as  many  a  stronger  roan  might  have  been,  by  the 
fury  of  the  assault  upon  him. 

'<  You  little  bastard  beggar  1 "  he  said,  "  I'll  murder  you  for  this  1" 

And  indeed  he  was  big  enough. 
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^'  Bastard  or  not,"  said  the  other,  grinding  his  teeth,  "  I  have  a 
oouple  of  swords,  and  if  yon  like  to  meet  me,  as  a  man,  on  the 
terrace  to-night 


M 


And  here  the  Doctor  coming  np,  the  colloquy  of  the  young 
champions  ended.  Very  likely,  big  as  he  was,  Hawkshaw  did  not 
care  to  continue  a  fight  with  such  a  ferocious  opponent  as  this  had 
been. 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

A7TEB  GOOD  FORTUNE  COMSS  EVIL. 


Since  my  Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montagu  brought  home  the  cus- 
tom of  inoculation  from  Turkey  (a  perilous  practice  many  deem  it, 
and  only  a  useless  rushing  into  the  jaws  of  danger),  I  think  the 
seyerity  of  the  small-poz,  that  dreadful  scourge  of  the  world,  has. 
somewhat  been  abated  in  our  part  of  it ;  and  remembering  in  my 
time  hundreds  of  the  young  and  beautiful  who  have  been  carried 
to  the  grave,  or  have  only  risen  from  their  pillows  frightfully  scarred 
and  disfigured  by  this  malady.  Many  a  sweet  face  hath  left  its 
roses  on  the  bed,  on  which  this  dreadful  and  withering  blight  has 
laid  them.  In  my  early  days  this  pestilence  would  enter  a  village 
and  destroy  half  its  inhabitants :  at  its  approach  it  may  well  be 
imagined  not  only  the  beautiful  but  the  strongest  were  alarmed, 
and  those  fled  who  could.  One  day  in  the  year  1694  (I  have  good 
reason  to  remember  it).  Doctor  Tusher  ran  into  Castlewood  House, 
with  a  face  of  consternation,  saying  that  the  malady  had  made  its. 
appearance  at  the  blacksmith's  house  in  the  village,  and  that  one  of 
the  maids  there  was  down  in  the  small-pox. 

The  blacksmith,  beside  his  forge  and  irons  for  horses,  had  an  ale- 
house for  men,  which  his  wife  kept,  and  his  company  sate  on  bencheis 
before  the  inn  door,  looking  at  the  smithy  while  they  drank  their 
beer.  Now,  there  was  a  pretty  girl  at  this  inn,  the  landlord's  men 
called  Nancy  Sievewright,  a  bouncing  firesh-looking  lass,  whose  £ace- 
was  as  red  as  the  hollyhocks  over  the  pales  of  the  garden  behind 
the  ^i^i^    ^^  ^^  ^^0  Hairy  Esmond  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  aod 
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somehow  in  his  walks  and  rambles  it  often  happened  that  ha  ^  in 
with  Nancy'  Sievewright's  bonny  &ce ;  if  he  did  Hot  want  sdoiA^ 
thing  done  at  the  blacksmith's  he  wonld  go  and  drink  ale  at  the 
Three  Castles,  or  find  some  pretext  for  seeing  this  poor  Naooy. 
Poor  thing,  Harry  meant  or  imagined  no  harm ;  and  she,  no  doabt^ 
as  little,  bat  the  truth  is  they  were  always  meeting^-4n  the  laneg, 
or  by  the  brook,  or  at  the  garden-palings,  or  about  Castlewood : 
it  was,  "  Lord,  Mr.  Henry  ! "  and  "  How  do  you  do,  Nancy  1 "  many 
and  many  a  time  in  the  week.  'Tis  surprising  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion which  draws  people  together  from  ever  so  far.  I  blush  as  I 
think  of  poor  Nancy  now,  in  a  red  boddice  and  buxom  purple 
cheeks  and  a  canvass  petticoat  j  and  that  I  derised  schemes,  and  set 
traps,  and  made  speeches  in  my  heart,  which  I  seldom  had  courage 
to  say  when  in  presence  of  that  humble  enchantress,  who  knew 
nothing  beyond  milking  a  cow,  and  opened  her  black  eyes  with 
wonder  when  I  made  one  of  my  fine  speeches  out  of  Waller  or 
Ovid.  Poor  Nancy  !  fh>m  the  midst  of  far-off  years  thine  honest 
country  fstoe  beams  out ;  and  I  remember  thy  kind  voice  as  If  I 
had  heard  it  yesterday. 

When  Dootoir  Tusher  brought  the  news  that  the  smaU-pox  uras 
at  the  Three  Castles,  whither  a  tramper,  it  was  said,  had  brought 
the  malady,  Henry  Esmond's  first  thought  Was  of  alarm  for  poor 
Nfloicy,  and  then  of  shame  and  disquiet  for  the  Castlewood  &mily, 
lest  he  might  have  brought  this  infection ;  for  the  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Harry  had  been  sitting  in  a  back  room  for  an  hour  that  day, 
where  Nancy  Sievewright  was  with  a  little  brother  who  complained 
of  headache,  and  Was  lying  stupified  and  crying,  either  in  a  chair 
by  the  comer  of  the  fire,  or  in  Nancy's  lap,  or  on  mine. 

Little  Lady  Beatrix  screamed  out  at  Dr.  Tusher^s  news ;  and  my 
lord  cried  out  '^  God  bless  me  1  **  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  not 
.  afiiaid  of  death  in  any  shape  but  this.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
]nnk  complexion  and  fair  hair — ^but  the  idea  of  death  by  small- 
pox fctffdd  him  beyond  all  other  ends.  <<  Wo  will  take  the  children 
and  ride  away  to-morrow  to  Walcote :  **  this  was  my  lord's  small 
house,  inherited  from  his  mother,  near  to  Winchester. 

'^That  is  the  best  refiige  in  case  the  disease  spreads,"  said  Dr. 
Tosher.     ^^Tis  awful  to  think  of  it  beginning  at  l^e  alehouse. 
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Half  tbe  people  of  the  village  have  visited  that  to-day,  or  the 
blackiimith'i»  which  is  the  same  thing.  My  clerk  Simons  lodgia 
with  them — I  can  never  go  into  my  reading-desk  and  have  thai 
lellow  so  near  me.     I  foon*t  have  that  man  near  me.'* 

^  If  a  parishioner  dying  in  the  smaU-pox  sent  to  yon,  wonld  ytm 
sot  go  ? "  asked  my  lady,  looking  up  from  her  frame  of  work,  with 
her  calm  blue  eyes. 

^'By  the  Lord,  /  wouldn't/'  Baid  my  lord. 

*^  We  are  not  in  a  popish  country  :  and  a  sick  man  doth  not  ab-* 
eolutely  need  absolution  and  confession,"  said  the  Doctor.  "'Tia 
true  they  are  a  comfort  and  a  help  to  him  when  attaiDable,  and  to 
be  administered  with  hope  of  good.  But  in  a  case  where  the  life 
of  a  pansh-priest  in  the  midst  of  his  flock  is  highly  valuable  to 
them,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  ri^k  it  (and  therewith  the  lives,  fu- 
ture prospects,  and  temporal,  even  spiritual  welfiure  of  his  own 
family)  for  the  sake  of  a  single  person,  who  is  not  very  likely  in  a 
condition  even  to  understand  the  religious  message  whereof  the 
priest  is  the  biinger — being  tmeduoated,  and  likewise  stupified  or 
'delirious  by  disease.  If  your  ladyship  or  his  lordship,  my  excellent 
good  friend  and  patron,  were  to  take  it  ^  *  V 

"  God  forbid  I  '*  cried  my  lord. 

''Amen,"  continued  Dr.  Tusher.  ''Amen  to  that  prayer,  my  very 
good  lordl  for  your  sake  I  would  lay  my  life  down  " — and,  to  judge 
from  the  alarmed  look  of  the  Doctor's  purple  fEuse,  you  would  have 
thought  that  that  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  called  for  instantly. 

To  love  children,  and  be  gentle  with  them,  was  an  instinct,  rather 
than  a  meri^  in  Henry  Esmond,  so  much  so,  that  he  thought  almost 
with  a  sort  of  shame  of  his  liking  for  them,  and  of  the  softness  into 
which  it  betrayed  him ;  and  on  this  day  the  poor  fellow  had  not 
only  had  his  young  friend,  the  milkmaid's  brother,  on  his  knee,  but 
had  been  drawing  pictures,  and  telling  stories  to  the  little  Frank 
Gastlewood,  who  had  occupied  the  same  place  for  an  hour  after  din- 
ner, and  was  never  tired  of  Henry's  tales,  and  his  pictures  of  soldiers 
and  horses.  As  ludc  would  have  it,  Beatrix  had  not  on  that  even-* 
ing  taken  hsr  usual  place,  which  generally  she  wan  glad  enough  to 
have,  upon  her  tutor's  lap.  For  Beatrix,  from  the  earliest  time, 
was  jealous  •f  eveiy  caress  which  was  given  co  her  little  brother 
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Frank.  She  vould  fling  awaj  even  from  the  maternal  arms,  if  she 
saw  Frank  had  been  there  before  her ;  insomuch  that  Lady  Esmond 
was  obliged  not  to  show  her  love  for  her  son  in  the  presence  of  the 
little  girl,  and  embrace  one  or  the  other  alone.  She  would  turn 
pide  and  red  with  rage  if  she  caught  signs  of  intelligence  or  affec- 
tion between  Elsmond  and  his  mother ;  would  sit  apart,  and  not 
speak  for  a  whole  night,  if  she  thought  the  boj  had  a  better  fruit 
or  a  larger  cake  than  hers ;  would  fling  away  a  ribbon  if  he  had 
one ;  and  from  the  earliest  age,  sitting  up  in  her  little  chair  by  the 
great  fireplace  opposite  to  the  comer  where  Lady  Castlewood  com- 
monly sate  at  her  embroidery,  would  utter  infantine  sarcasms  about 
the  favour  shown  to  her  brother.  These,  if  spoken  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Castlewood,  tickled  and  amused  his  humour ;  he  would  pre- 
tend to  love  Frank  best,  and  dandle  and  kiss  him,  and  roar  with 
laughter  at  Beatrix's  jealousy.  But  the  truth  is,  my  lord  did  not 
often  witness  these  scenes,  nor  very  much  trouble  the  quiet  fireside 
at  which  his  lady  passed  many  long  evenings.  My  lord  was  hunt- 
ing all  day  when  the  season  admitted  ;  he  frequented  all  the  cock- 
fights and  fiEdrs  in  the  country,  aud  would  ride  twenty  miles  to  see 
a  main  fought,  or  two  clowns  break  their  heads  at  a  cudgeling 
match  ;  and  he  liked  better  to  sit  in  his  parlour  drinking  ale  and 
punch  with  Jack  and  Tom,  than  in  his  wife's  drawing-room : 
whither,  if  he  came,  he  brought  only  too  often  blood-shot  eyes,  a 
hiccuping  voice,  and  a  reeling  gait.  The  management  of  the  house 
and  the  property,  the  care  of  the  few  tenants  and  the  village  poor, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  estate,  were  in  the  hands  of  his  lady  and 
her  young  secretary,  Harry  Esmond.  My  lord  took  charge  of  the 
stableS)  the  kennel,  and  the.  cellar — and  he  filled  this  and  emptied 
it  too. 

So  it  chanced  that  upon  this  very  day,  when  poor  Harry  Esmond 
had  had  the  blacksmith's  son,  and  the  peer's  son,  alike  upon  his 
knee,  little  Beatrix,  who  would  come  to  her  tutor  willingly  enough 
with  her  book  and  her  writing,  had  refused  him,  seeing  the  place 
occupied  by  her  brother,  and,  luckily  for  her,  had  sate  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  away  from  him,  playing  with  a  spaniel  dog  which 
she  had  (and  for  which,  by  fits  and  starts,  she  would  take  a  great 
affection),  and  talking  at  Harry  Esmond  over  her  shoulder,  as  she 
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pretended  to  caiess  the  dog,  sajing,  that  Fido  would  love  her,  and 
she  would  lore  Fido,  and  nothing  but  Fido,  all  her  life. 

When,  then,  the  news  was  brought  that  the  little  boj  at  the 
Three  Castles  was  ill  with  the  small-pox,  poor  Harry  Esmond  felt 
a  shock  of  alarm,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  mistress's  son, 
whom  he  might  have  brought  into  jperil.  Beatrix  who  had  pouted 
sufficiently  (and  who  whenever  a  stranger  appeared  began,  from  in- 
fiuicy  almost,  to  play  off  little  graces  to  catch  his  attention),  her 
brother  being  now  gone  to  bed,  was  for  taking  her  place  upon 
Esmond's  knee  :  for,  though  the  Doctor  was  very  obsequious  to  her, 
she  did  not  like  him,  because  he  had  thick  boots  and  dirty  hands 
(the  pert  young  Miss  said),  and  because  she  hated  learning  the 
catechism. 

But  as  she  advanced  towards  Esmond  from  the  comer  where 
she  had  been  sulking,  he  started  back  and  placed  the  great  chair 
on  which  he  was  sitting  between  him  and  her — saying  in  the  French 
language  to  Lady  Castlewood,  with  whom  the  young  lad  had  read 
much,  and  whom  he  had  perfected  in  this  tongue — ^'  Madam,  the 
child  must  not  approach  me  ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  at  the 
blacksmith's  to-day,  and  had  his  little  boy  upon  my  lap." 

•*  Where  you  took  my  son  afterwards,"  Lady  Castlewood  said, 
very  angry,  and  turning  red.  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  giving  him 
such  company.  Beatrix,"  she  said  in  English,  <<  I  forbid  you  to  touch 
Mr.  Esmond.  Come  away,  child— come  to  your  room.  Come  to 
your  room — I  wish  your  reverence  good-night — and  you,  sir,  had 
you  not  better  go  back  to  your  friends  at  the  alehouse  1 "  Her 
eyes,  ordinarily  so  kind,  darted  flashes  of  anger  as  she  spoke  ;  and 
she  tossed  up  her^  head  (which  hung  down  commonly)  with  the 
mien  of  a  princess. 

<<  Hey-day  1 "  says  my  lord,  who  was  standing  by  the  fireplace — 
indeed  he  was  in  the  position  to  which  he  generally  came  by  that 
hour  of  the  evening — *^  Hey-day  1  Rachel,  what  are  you  in  a  pas- 
sion about  1  Ladies  ought  never  to  be  in  a  passion.  Ought  they. 
Doctor  Tusher  ?  though  it  does  good  to  see  Hachel  in  a  passion — 
Damme,  Lady  Castlewood,  you  look  dev'lish  handsome  in  a  pas- 


sion." 


^  It  is,  my  lord,  because  Mr.  Henry  Esmond,  having  nothing  to 
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do  with  his  tiaio  here^  and  not  having  a  taste  for  oar  comfamjf  has 
been  to  the  aiehonae,  where  he  has  somte/riends." 

My  lord  burst  out  with  a  Isagh  and  an  oath — *'  You  jovng  alj^ 

boots,  yoa^ve  been  at  Nancj  Sievewright.    D the  young  hypo* 

erite,  idio'd  hare  tiiought  it  in  him  I  I  say,  Tosher,  he*s  been. 
after" 

<<  Enough,  my  lord,*  said  my  lady,  *^  don't  insult  me  with  this 
taUc** 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  poor  Hany,  ready  to  ory  with  shame  and 
mortification,  ^  the  honour  of  that  young  person  is  porfectly  «u« 
stained  for  me." 

^  O,  of  eourse,  of  oonrse,**  says  my  lord,  more  and  more  laughing 
and  tipsy.     "  Upon  his  honour,  Doctor — Nancy  Sieve         .     .     •*• 

"  Take  Mistress  Beatrix  to  bed,"  my  lady  cried  at  this  moment 
to  Mrs.  Tucker  her  woman,  who  came  in  with  her  ladyship's  tea. 
''Put  her  into  my  room — no,  into  yours,"  she  added  quickly. 
**  60^  my  child  :  go,  I  say  :  not  a  word  1 "  And  Beaitriz,  quite 
surprised  at  so  sudden  a  tone  of  authority  from  one  who  was  seldom 
accustomed  to  raise  her  voice,  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  scavsd 
countenance  and  waited  even  to  burst  out  a-ciying,  until  she  got 
to  the  door  with  Mrs.  Tucker. 

For  oDce  her  mother  took  little  heed  of  her  sobbing,  and  con- 
tinued to  speak  eagerly — "  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  this  young  man*— 
your  dependant— told  me  just  now  in  Frendi*— he  was  ashamed  to 
speak  in  his  own  language— that  he  had  been  at  the  alehouse  all 
day,  where  he  has  had  that  little  wretch  who  is  now  ill  of  the  small- 
pox on  his  knee.  And  he  oomes  home  reeking  from  that  place-— 
yes,  reeking  from  it — and  takes  my  boy  into  his  lap  without  shame, 
and  sits  down  by  me,  yes,  by  me.  He  may  have  killed  Frank  for 
what  I  know — Skilled  our  child.  Why  was  he  brought  in  to  dis- 
grace our  house  1  Why  is  he  here  ?  Let  him  go — ^let  him  go^  I 
say,  to-night,  and  pollute  the  place  no  more." 

She  had  never  once  uttered  a  syllable  of  unkindness  to  Hany 
Esmond ;  and  her  cruel  words  smote  the  poor  boy,  so  that  he  stood 
for  some  moments  bewildered  with  grief  and  rage  at  the  injusttoe 
of  such  a  stab  from  such  a  hand.  Ho  turned  quite  white  from  red, 
which  he  had  been. 
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** I  oatiDot  help  my  birth,  madam,**  ha  said,  ^nor  my  other  mifl- 
fortune*  And  as  for  your  boy,  if— if  my  coming  nigh  to  him  pol* 
kites  him  noW|  it  was  not  so  always.  Good-night,  my  lord.  Heaven 
bless  you  and  yours  ior  your  goodness  to  me.  I  have  tired  her 
bdyship*s  kindasss  out,  and  I  will  go  ;*'  and,  sinking  down  on  his 
knee,  Hany  Esmond  took  the  rough  hand  of  his  bene&ctor  and 
kissed  it 

'*He  wants  to  go  to  the  alohouse — ^let  him  go,**  cried  my 
lady. 

«rm  d— d  if  he  shall,-  said  my  lord.  «I  didn't  think  you 
eoold  be  so  d— ^ — d  ungrateful,  Rachel** 

Her  reply  was  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  to  quit  the 
room  with  a  rapid  glance  at  Harry  Esmond.  As  my  lord  not 
heeding  them,  and  still  in  great  good>humour,  raised  up  his  young 
client  from  his  kneeling  posture  (for  a  thousand  kindnesses  had 
caused  the  lad  to  revere  my  lord  as  a  father),  and  put  his  broad 
hand  on  Harry  Esmond*s  shoulder, 

^  She  was  always  so,**  my  lord  sud ;  '^  the  yery  notion  of  a  woman 
drires  her  mad.  I  took  to  liquor  on  that  veiy  account,  by  Jove» 
for  no  other  reason  than  that ;  for  she  C8ii*t  be  jealous  of  a  beer- 
banel  or  a  bottle  of  rum,  can  she,  Doctor  I    D  it,  look  at  the 

maids— just  look  at  the  maids  in  the  house  *  (my  lord  pronounced 
all  the  words  together — just-look-at-the«maze-in-the-house  :  jever- 
see-such-maze  ?)  '*  You  wotddn*t  take  a  wife  out  of  Castlewood 
now,  would  you,  Doctor )  **  and  my  lord  burst  out  laughing. 

The  Doctor,  who  had  been  looking  at  my  Lord  Castlewood  from 
under  his  eyelids,  said,  "  But  joking  apart,  and,  my  lord,  as  a  divine^ 
I  cannot  treat  the  subject  in  a  jocular  light,  nor,  as  a  pastor  of  this 
oongregation,  look  with  any  thing  but  sorrow  at  the  idea  of  so  very 
young  a  sheep  going  astray.** 

^  Sir,**  said  young  Esmond,  bursting  out  indignantly,  "  she  told 
me  that  you  yourself  were  a  horrid  old  man,  and  had  offered  to  kiss 
her  in  the  dairy.** 

"  For  shame,  Henry,"  cried  Doctor  Tusher,  turning  as  red  as  a 
turkey-cock,  while  my  lord  continued  to  roar  with  laughter.     *  If 

yon  listen  to  the  fidsehoods  of  an  abandoned  girl  ** 

^  She  is  as  honest  as  any  woman  in  England,  and  as  pure  fiir 
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me,"  cried  out  Hemy,  '^  and  as  kind,  and  as  good.     For  shame  on 
yoa  to  malign  her  ! " 

^*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so/'  cried  the  Doctor.  "  Heaven 
grant  I  maj  be  mistaken  in  the  girl,  and  in  jon,  sir,  who  have  a 
truly  precocious  genius ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue  at  present. 
It  appears  that  the  amall-pox  broke  out  in  the  little  boy  at  the 
Three  Castles ;  that  it  was  on  him  when  you  visited  the  alehouse, 
for  your  own  reasons;  and  that  you  sate  with  the  child  for  some 
time,  and  immediately  afterwards  with  my  young  lord."  The 
Doctor  raised  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  towards  my  lady, 
who  had  now  come  back,  looking  very  pale,  with  a  handkerchief 
in  her  hand. 

-    *^  This  is  all  very  true,  sir,'*  said  Lady  Esmond,  looking  at  the  young 
man. 

'"Tis  to  be  feared  that  he  may  have  brought  the  infection  with 
him." 

"  From  the  alehouse — ^yes,"  said  my  lady. 

"  D it,  I  forgot  when  I  collared  you,  boy,"  cried  my  lord, 

stepping  back.     '^  £^p  ojO^  Harry,  my  boy ;  there's  no  good  in 
running  into  the  wolf's  jaws,  you  know." 

My  lady  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  and  instantly  advan- 
cing to  Henry  Esmond,  took  his  hand.  '^I  beg  your  pardon, 
Henry,"  she  said ;  "  I  spoke  very  unkindly.  I  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  you — with  your  " 

My  lord  broke  out  into  an  oath.  "  Can't  you  leave  the  boy 
alone,  my  lady  ? "  She  looked  a  little  red,  and  faintly  pressed  the 
lad's  hand  as  she  dropped  it. 

"  There  is  no  use,  my  lord,"  she  said;  "  Frank  was  on  his  knee  as 
he  was  making  pictures,  and  was  running  constantly  from  Henry 
to  me.     The  evil  is  done,  if  any." 

"Not  with  me,  damme,"  cried  my  lord.  " I've  been  smoking" 
—end  he  lighted  his  pipe  again  with  a  coal — '*  and  it  keeps  off 
infection  ;  and  as  the  disease  is  in  the  village — plague  take  it — I 
would  have  you  leave  it  We'll  go  to-morrow  to  Walcote,  my 
lady." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  said  my  lady ;  "  I  may  have  had  it  as  an  infant^ 
it  broke  out  in  our  house  then ;  and  when  four  of  my  sisters  had  it 
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at  home,  two  years  before  oiir  maixiage,  I  escaped  it,  and  two  of  my 
dear  sisters  died" 

"  I  won't  nin  the  risk,"  said  my  lord ;  "  Fm  as  bold  as  any  man, 
but  rU  not  bear  that." 

"  Take  Beatrix  with  you  and  go,"  said  my  lady.  "  For  us  the 
mischief  is  done  ;  and  Tucker  can  wait  upon  us,  who  has  had  the 
disease." 

"  You  take  care  to  choose  'em  ugly  enough,"  said  my  lord,  at 
which  her  ladyship  hung  down  her  head  and  looked  foolish  :  and 
my  lord,  calling  away  Tusher,  bade  him  come  to  the  oak  parlour 
and  have  a  pipe.  The  Doctor  made  a  low  bow  to  her  ladyship  (of 
which  salaams  he  was  profuse),  and  walked  off  on  his  creaking 
square-toes  after  his  patron. 

When  the  lady  and  the  young  man  were  alone,  there  was  a 
silence  of  some  moments,  during  which  ho  stood  at  the  fire,  looking 
rather  vacantly  at  the  dying  embers,  whilst  her  ladyship  busied 
herself  with  her  tambour-frame  and  needles. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice, — *  I 
repeat  I  am  sorry  that  I  showed  myself  so  ungrateful  for  the  safety 
of  my  son.  It  was  not  at  all  my  wish  that  you  should  leave  us,  I 
am  sure,  unless  you  found  pleasure  elsewhere.  But  you  must  per- 
ceive, Mr.  Esmond,  that  at  jovr  age,  and  with  your  tastes,  it  is  im- 
possible that  you  can  continue  to  stay  upon  the  intimate  footing  in 
which  you  have  been  in  this  family.  You  have  wished  to  go  to 
the  University,  and  I  think  'tis  quite  as  well  that  you  should  bo 
sent  thither.  I  did  not  press  this  matter,  thinking  you  a  child,  as 
you  are,  indeed,  in  years — quite  a  child  ;  and  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  treating  you  otherwise  until — until  these  circumatcmom 
oame  to  light.  And  I  shall  beg  my  lord  to  despatch  you  as  quick 
as  possible :  and  will  go  on  with  Frank's  learning  as  well  as  I  can, 
(I  owe  my  father  thanks  for  a  little  grounding,  and  you,  Fm  sure, 
for  much  that  you  have  taught  mc,) — and — and  I  wish  you  a  good- 
night, Mr.  Esmond." 

And  with  this  she  dropped  a  stately  curtsey,  and,  taking  her 
candle,  went  away  through  the  tapestry  door,  which  led  to  her 
apartments.  Esmond  stood  by  the  fireplace,  blankly  staring  after 
her.     Indeed,  he  scarce  seemed  to  see  until  she  was  gone;  and 
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then  her  image  was  impressed  upon  him,  and  remained  fbr  ever  fix- 
ed upon  his  memoiy.  He  saw  her  retreating,  the  taper  lighting 
u^  her  marble  &oe,  her  scarlet  lip  quivering,  and  her  shining  golden 
hair.  He  went  to  his  own  room,  and  to  bed,  where  he  tried  to 
read,  as  his  custom  was ;  but  he  never  knew  what  he  was  reading 
until  afterwards  he  remembered  the  appearance  of  the  lettera 
of  the  book  (it  was  in  Montaigne's  Essays),  and  the  eventB  of 
the  day  passed  before  him— that  is,  of  the  last  hour  of  the  day  ; 
lor  as  f<^  the  morning,  and  the  poor  milkmaid  ycnxd^,  he  never 
so  much  as  once  thought.  And  he  could  not  get  to  sleep  until 
dayli^t,  and  woke  with  a  violent  headache,  and  quite  unre- 
freshed. 

He  had  brought  the  contagion  with  him  from  the  Three  Caatlea 
sure  enough,  and  was  presently  laid  up  with  the  small-poz,  which 
spared  the  Hall  no  more  than  it  did  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  IX 

I  HAVE  THB  SMALIi-POX,  AND  PREPARE  TO  LEAVE  CASTLEWOOD. 

Whe^  Harry  Esmond  passed  through  the  crisis  cf  that 
malady,  and  returned  to  health  again,  he  found  that  little 
Frank  Esmond  had  also  suffered  and  rallied  after  the  disaaae^  and 
the  lady  his  mother  was  down  with  it,  with  a  couple  mote  of  the 
household.  '*  It  was  a  Providence,  for  which  we  all  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful," Doctor  Tusher  said,  '<  that  my  lady  and  her  son  were  spared, 
while  Death  carried  off  the  poor  domestics  of  the  house ; "  and  re- 
buked Harry  for  asking,  in  his  simple  way — for  which  we  ought 
to  be  thankful — that  the  servants  were  killed,  or  the  gentlefolks 
were  saved?  Nor  co\ild  young  Esmond  agree  in  the  Doetor^e 
vehement  protestations  to  my  lady,  when  he  visited  her  during 
her  convalescence,  that  the  malady  had  not  in  the  least  impaired 
her  charms,  and  had  not  been  churl  enough  to  isgure  the  frir 
features  of  the  Viscountess  of  Castlewood,  whereas  in  spite  of  these 
JBne  speeches^  Harry  thought  that  her  ladyship*s  beauty  was  veiy 
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much  injured  by  the  small-pox.  When  the  markii  of  the  disease 
cleared  away,  thej  did  not,  it  is  true,  leave  furrowB  or  scars  on  her 
&oe  (except  ome^  perhape,  on  her  forehead  over  her  left  eyebrow)  ; 
but  the  deticai^  of  her  rosy  colour  and  oomplexion  were  gone :  her 
eyes  had  lost  their  brilliancy,  her  hair  fell,  and  her  &oe  looked 
older.  It  was  as  if  a  coarse  hand  had  rubbed  off  the  d^eate  tints 
of  that  sweet  picture,  and  brought  it^  as  one  has  seen  unskil&d 
pamting-deanen  do,  to  the  dead  colour.  Also,  it  must  be  owned^ 
thai  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  malady,  her  lacfyship's  nose  wm 
swcUen  and  redder. 

Tbere  would  be  no  need  to  mention  these  triyialtieSy  but  that 
they  actually  influenced  many  lives,  as  trifles  wiU  in  the  world,, 
where  a  gnat  often  plays  a  greater  part  than  an  elephant,  and  a 
mole-hill,  as  we  know  in  King  William's  case^  can  upset  an 
empire.  When  Tusher  in  his  courtly  way  (at  which  Harry 
Esmond  always  chafed  and  spoke  scornfully)  rowed  and  pro- 
tested that  my  lady's  face  was  none  the  worse — the  kd  broke 
Ottt  and  said,  ^  It  is  worse :  and  my  mistress  is  not  near  so  band* 
8ome  as  she  was;**  on  which  poor  Lady  Esmond  gave  a  rueful 
mnile,  and  a  look  into  a  Jittle  Venice  glass  she  had,  which 
riiowed  her  I  suppose  that  what  the  stupid  boy  said  was  only 
too  true,  lor  she  turned  away  from  the  glass  and  her  eyes  fllled 
with  tears. 

!nie  sight  of  these  in  Esmond's  heart  always  created  a  sort 
o£  rage  of  pity,  and  seeing  tbem  on  the  £5U)e  of  the  lady  whom 
be  loved  best,  the  young  blunderer  sank  down  on  his  knees,, 
and  besought  her  to  pardon  him,  saying  ihat  he  was  a  fix>l  and 
an  idiot,  that  he  was  a  brute  to  make  such  a  speech,  he  who 
had  caused  her  malady,  and  Doctor  Tuaher  UAd  him  that  a  bear 
he  was  indeed,  and  a  bear  he  would  remain,  at  which  speeeh 
poor  young  Esmond  was  so  dumb-stricken  that  he  did  not  even 
growl. 

'^fie  is  my  bear,  and  I  will  not  have  him  baited,  Doetor,**  my 
la^  aaid,  patting  ker  hand  kindly  on  the  boy's  head,  as  ho  was 
still  kneeling  at  her  feet.  ''  How  your  hair  has  come  off!  And 
mine,  too,"  die  added  with  another  sigh. 

''It  is  not  fBrjDyself  that  I  eared,"  my  lady  said  to  Han^,  when 
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the  Parson  had  taken  his  leave ;  <'  bat  am  I  very  much  changed  t 
Alas !  I  fear  'tis  too  true.'* 

^  Madam,  yon  have  the  dearest,  and  kindest,  and  sweetest  &ce 
in  the  world,  I  think,**  the  lad  said ;  and  indeed  he  thought  and 
thinks  so. 

*' Will  my  lord  think  so  when  he  oomes  back?**  the  lady  asked 
with  a  sigh,  and  another  look  at  her  Venice  glass.  ^'  Snppose  he 
^ould  think  as  you  do,  sir,  that  I  am  hideous — yes,  you  said 
hideous— he  will  cease  to  care  for  me.  'Tis  all  men  care  for  in 
women,  our  little  beauty.  Why  did  he  select  me  from  among 
my  sisters  I  *Twa8  ouly  for  that.  We  I'eign  but  for  a  day  or  two : 
■and  be  sure  that  Yashti  knew  Esther  was  coming.** 

*'  Madam,'*  said  Mr.  Esmond,  ''  Ahasuerus  was  the  Grand  Turk, 
and  to  change  was  the  manner  of  his  country,  and  according  to  his 
law." 

''  You  are  all  Grand  Turks  for  that  matter,**  said  my  lady,  "  or 
would  be  if  you  could.  Come  Frank,  come  my  child.  You  are 
well,  praised  be  Heaven.  Your  locks  are  not  thinned  by  this 
dreadful  small-poz  :  nor  your  poor  face  scarred — ^is  it,  my  angel  V* 

Frank  began  to  shout  and  whimper  at  the  idea  of  such  a  misfor- 
tune. From  the  very  earliest  time  the  young  lord  had  been  taught 
to  admire  his  beauty  by  his  mother :  and  esteemed  it  as  highly  as 
any  reigning  toast  valued  hers. 

One  day,  as  he  himself  was  recovering  from  his  fever  and  illness, 
a  pang  of  something  like  shame  shot  across  young  Esmond's  breast 
as  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  once,  during  his  illness,  given 
a  thought  to  the  poor  girl  at  the  smithy,  whose  red  cheeks  but  a 
month  ago  he  had  been  so  eager  to  see.  Poor  Nancy !  her  cheeks 
bad  shared  the  fate  of  roses,  and  were  withered  now.  She  had 
taken  the  illness  on  the  same  day  with  Esmond — she  and  her 
brother  were  both  dead  of  the  small-pox,  and  buried  under  the 
Castlewood  yew-trees.  There  was  no  bright  face  looking  now  fiom 
the  garden,  or  to  cheer  the  old  smith  at  his  lonely  fireside.  Esmond 
would  have  liked  to  have  kissed  her  in  her  shroud,  (like  the  lass  in 
Mr.  Prior*s  pretty  poem :)  but  she  rested  many  foot  below  the 
ground,  when  Esmond  after  his  malady  first  trod  on  it. 

Doctor  Tusher  brought  the  news  of  this  calamity,  about  which 
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Harry  Esmond  longed  to  ask,  but  did  not  like.  He  said  almost 
the  whole  village  had  been  stricken  with  the  pestilence  ;  seventeen 
persons  were  dead  of  it,  among  them  mentioning  the  names  of  poor 
Nancy  and  her  little  brother.  He  did  not  fail  to  say  how  thank- 
ful we  survivors  ought  to  be.  It  being  this  man's  business  to  flat- 
ter and  make  sermons,  it  must  be  owned  he  was  most  industrious 
in  it,  and  was  doing  the  one  or  the  other  all  day. 

And  so  Nancy  was  gone  ;  and  Harry  Esmond  blushed  that  he 
had  not  a  single  tear  for  her,  and  fell  to  composing  an  el^y  in 
Latin  verses  over  the  rustic  little  beauty.  He  bade  the  Dryads 
mourn  and  the  river-nymphs  deplore  her.  As  her  father  followed 
the  calling  of  Vulcan,  he  said  that  surely  she  was  like  a  daughter 
of  Venus,  though  Sievewright's  wife  was  an  ugly  shrew,  as  he  re- 
membered to  have  heard  afterwards.  He  made  a  long  face,  but, 
in  truth,  felt  scarcely  more  sorrowful  than  a  mute  at  a  funeral. 
These  first  passions  of  men  and  women  are  mostly  abortive  y  and 
are  dead  almost  before  they  are  bom.  Esmond  could  repeat,  to 
his  last  day,  some  of  the  doggrel  lines  in  which  his  muse  bewailed 
his  pretty  lass ;  not  without  shame  to  remember  how  bad  the 
verses  were,  and  how  good  he  thought  them  ;  how  false  the  grief, 
and  yet  how  he  was  rather  proud  of  it.  'Tis  an  error,  surely,  to 
talk  of  the  simplicity  of  youtL  I  think  no  persons  are  more 
hypocritical,  and  have  a  more  affected  behaviour  to  one  another, 
than  the  young.  They  deceive  themselves  and  each  other  with 
artifices  that  do  not  impose  upon  men  of  the  world  ;  and  so  we  get 
to  understand  truth  better,  and  grow  simpler  as  we  grow  older. 

When  my  lady  heard  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  poor  Nancy, 
she  said  nothing  so  long  as  Tusher  was  by,  but  when  he  was  gone, 
she  took  ELarry  Esmond's  hand  and  said — 

"  Harry,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  those  cruel  words  I  used  on  the  night 
you  were  taken  ill.  I  am  shocked  at  the  fate  of  the  poor  creature, 
and  am  sure  that  nothing  had  happened  of  that  with  which,  in  my 
anger,  I  charged  you.  And  the  very  first  day  we  go  out,  you  must  take 
me  to  the  blacksmith,  and  we  must  see  if  there  is  any  thing  I  can 
do  to  console  the  poor  old  man.  Poor  man !  to  lose  both  his 
children  !     What  should  I  do  without  mine !" 

And  this  was,  indeed,  the  very  first  walk  which  my  lady  took, 
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leaning  on  Emond's  axm,  after  her  iUneaa.  But  her  viflit  bnooght 
no  eonBoktiea  to  the  old  fiUihar;  and  he  showed  no  aoftneM,  or  de- 
hire  to  speaks  **  The  Lord  gave  and  took  away,"  he  said ;  and  he 
knew  whait  His  servants  doty  was.  He  wanted  for  nothing — ^leaa 
now  than  ever  before,  a»  there  were  fewer  mouths  to  feed.  He 
wished  her  ladyship  and  Maater  Esmond  goodrmoming — he  had 
grown  tall  in  his  iUnesSy  and  waa  hut  Yery  little  marked ;  and  with 
this,  and  a  soriy  bow,  he  went  in  from  the  indtlrf  to  the  house,, 
leaying  my  lady,  aomewhat  silenced  and  shamefaoed,  at  the  door. 
He  Lad  a  handsome  stone  put  up  for  hia  two  ohildreD,  whieh  may 
be  seen  in  Caatlewood  churohyard  to  this  Y«fy  day ;  and  before  a 
year  waa  out  hia  own  name  was  upon  the  stone.  In  the  pveaenoe 
of  Death,  thafc  sovereign  rtder,  a  woman's  coquetry  ia  scared  j  and 
her  jealousy  will  hardly  pass  the  boundaries  of  tint  grim  kingdom. 
'Tis  entirely  d  the  earth  that  paasicm,  and  eKpizea  in  the  cold 
blue  air,  beyond  our  sphere. 

At  length,  when  the  danger  waa  quite  over,  it  was  announced 
that  my  lord  and  hid  daughter  would  return.  Eeonond  well  re* 
membered  the  day.  The  lady,  his  nustress,  waa  in  a  fiuny  of  feMrr 
before  my  lord  came,  she  went  into  her  room,  and  returned  from  i^ 
with  reddened  cheeka.  Her  fkte  waa  about  to  be  decided.  Her 
beauty  was  gcme-— was  her  reign,  too,  over  1  A  minute  wotdd  say.. 
My  lord  came  riding  over  the  bridge— he  oeuld  be  seen  from  the 
great  window,  clad  in  scarlet,  and  mounted  on  his  grey  hac^ey— - 
his  little  daughter  ambled  by  him  in  a  bright  riding-dress  of  blue^ 
on  a  flhining  cheetnut  horse.  My  lady  leaned  against  the  great 
mantdpieoe^  looking  on,  with  one  hand  on  her  heart — she  Beemed 
only  the  more  pale  for  those  red  marks  on  either  cheek  She  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  withdrew  it^  laughing  hysteri* 
cally — the  doth  was  quite  red  with  the  rouge  when  she  took  it 
away.  8he  ran  to  her  room  again,  and  came  back  with  pale 
cheeks  and  red  eyes — her  son  ia  her  hand — joat  as  my  lord  entered, 
accompanied  by  young  Esmond,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  hia 
protector,  and  to  hold  his  stimip  as  he  descended  from  horse* 
back 

"  What,  Harry,  boy  !"  my  lord  said,  good-naturedly,  "  you  look 
as  gaunt  as  a  greyhound.     The  small-poz  hasn't  improved  3rour 
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beaofy,  and  your  side  of  the  house  hadn't  never  too  much  of  it^*- 
iK^hor 

Ajod  he  luigbe^  aad  8|>ra2ig  to  the  ground  with  no  small  agilitj, 
looking  hftpdaojiae  and  red,  with  a  jolly  £ioe  and  brown  hair,  like  a 
beof-eater;  Bsmond  kneeling  again,  as  soon  as  his  patron  had 
de«oended>  performed  his  homage^  and  then  went  to  greet  the  litUe 
SeatriiZy  and  help  her  from  her  horse. 

''Fie!  how  y^ow  you  look,"  she  said;  ''and  there  are  one,  two^ 
red  hoks  in  your  £eK9e;"  which,  indeed,  was  very  true;  Hairy 
Esmond's  harsh  countenance  bearing,  as  long  as  it  continued  to.  be 
a  human  faecf,  the  marks  of  the  disease. 

M^  lord  laughed  again,  in  high  good-humour. 

<<!) it!"*  aaid  he,  with  one  of  his  usual  oaths,  '^the  little 

slot  sees  every  thing.  She  saw  the  Dowager*s  paint  t'other  day, 
and  asked  her  why  she  wore  that  red  stuff — didn't  yoa,  Triz  9  and 
the  tower;  and  St.  James's;  and  the  play;  and  the  Prince  George, 
and  the  Princess  Ann — didn^t  you,  Triz?" 

''  They  are  both  very  &t,  and  smelt  of  brandy,"  the  child  said. 

Papa  roared  with  laughing. 

**  Brandy !"  he  said.     **  And  how  do  you  know.  Miss  Pert)" 

"Becamse  your  lordship  smells  of  it  afber  supper,  when  I  embrace 
you  before  you  go  to  bed,"  said  the  young  lady,  who,  indeed,  was 
as  pert  as  her  father  said,  and  looked  as  beautiful  a  little  gipsy  as 
eyes  ever  gazed  on. 

**  And  now  for  my  lady,"  said  my  lord,  going  up  the  stairs,  and 
passing  und^  the  tapestry  curtain  that  hung  before  the  drawing- 
room  door.  Esmond  remembered  that  noble  figure  handsomely 
arrayed  in  scarlet.  Within  the  last  few  months  he  himself  had 
grown  from  a  boy  to  be  a  man,  and  with  his  figure,  his  thoughts 
had  shot  up,  and  grown  manly. 

My  lady's  countenance,  of  which  Harry  Esmond  was  accustomed 
to  watch  the  changes,  and  with  a  solicitous  affection  to  note  and 
interpret  the  signs  of  gladness  or  care,  wore  a  sad  and  depressed 
look  for  many  weeks  after  hor  lord's  return:  during  which  it 
seemed  as  if,  by  Cfl^:ease8  and  entreaties,  she  strove  to  win  him  back 
from  some  ill-humour  he  had,  and  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
throw  oC    I^  her  eagen^ess  to  please  him  she  practised  a  hundred 
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of  those  arts  which  had  formerly  charmed  him,  but  which  seemed 
now  to  have  lost  their  potency.  Her  songs  did  not  amuse  him ; 
and  she  hushed  them  and  the  children  when  in  his  presence. 
My  lord  sat  silent  at  his  dinner,  drinking  greatly,  his  lady  opposite 
to  him,  looking  furtively  at  his  face,  though  also  speechless.  Her 
silence  annoyed  him  as  much  as  her  speech;  and  he  would  peevishly, 
and  with  an  oath,  ask  her  why  she  held  her  tongue  and  looked  so 
glum,  or  he  would  roughly  check  her  when  speaking,  and  bid  her 
not  talk  nonsense.  It  s^med  as  if,  since  his  return,  nothing  slio 
could  do  or  say  could  please  him. 

When  a  master  and  mistress  are  at  strife  in  a  house,  the  subordi- 
nates  in  the  family  take  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Harry  Esmond 
stood  in  so  great  fear  of  my  lord,  that  he  would  run  a  league  bare- 
foot to  do  a  message  for  him;  but  lus  attachment  for  Lady  Esmond 
was  such  a  passion  of  grateful  regard,  that  to  spare  her  a  grie^  or 
to  do  her  a  service,  he  would  have  given  his  life  daily :  and  it  was 
by  the  very  depth  and  intensity  of  this  regard  that  he  began  to 
divine  how  unhappy  his  adored  lady's  life  was,  and  that  a  secret 
care  (for  she  never  spoke  of  her  anxieties)  was  weighing  upon  her. 

Can  any  one,  who  has  passed  through  the  world  and  watched 
the  nature  of  men  and  women  there,  doubt  what  had  befedlen  her? 
I  have  seen,  to  be  sure,  some  people  carry  down  with  them  into 
eld  age  the  actual  bloom  of  their  youthful  love,  and  I  know  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Parr  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  old.  But, 
for  all  that,  threescore  and  ten  is  the  age  of  men,  and  few  get 
beyond  it;  and  'tis  certain  that  a  man  who  marries  for  mere  beaux 
yeux,  as  my  lord  did,  considers  his  part  of  the  contract  at  end  when 
the  woman  ceases  to  fulfil  hers,  and  his  love  does  not  survive  her 
beauty.  I  know  'tis  often  otherwise,  I  say;  and  can  think  (as 
most  men  in  their  own  experience  may)  of  many  a  house,  where, 
lighted  in  early  years,  the  sainted  lamp  of  love  hath  never  been 
extinguished;  but  so  there  is  Mr.  Parr,  and  so  there  is  the  great 
giant  at  the  £sdr  that  is  eight  feet  high— exceptions  to  men — and 
that  poor  lamp  whereof  I  speak,  that  lights  at  first  the  nuptial 
chamber,  is  extinguished  by  a  hundred  winds  and  draughts  down 
the  chimney,  or  sputters  out  for  want  of  feeding.  And  then—* 
and  then  it  is  Chloe,  in  the  dark,  stark  awake^  and  Strephon  snoring 
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tmheeding;  or  vice  versd,  'tis  poor  Straphon  that  has  married  a 
heartless  jilt,  and  awoke  out  of  that  absurd  vision  of  conjugal 
felicity,  which  was  to  last  for  ever,  and  is  over  like  any  other 
dream.  One  and  other  has  made  his  bed,  and  so  must  lie  in  it, 
imtil  that  final  day  when  life  ends,  and  they  sleep  separate. 

About  this  time  young  Esmond,  who  had  a  knack  of  stringing 
verses,  turned  some  of  Ovid's  epistles  into  rhymes,  and  brought 
them  to  lus  lady  for  her  delectation.  Those  which  treated  of  for- 
saken women  touched  her  immensely,  Harry  remarked ;  and  when 
CElnone  called  after  Pans,  and  Medea  bade  Jason  come  back 
again,  the  lady  of  Castlewood  sighed,  and  said  she  thought  that 
part  of  the  verses  was  the  most  pleasing.  Indeed,  she  would 
have  chopped  up  the  Dean,  her  old  fJEither,  in  order  to  bring 
her  husband  back  again.  £nt  her  beautiful  Jason  was  gone, 
as  beautiful  Jasons  will  go,  and  the  poor  enchantress  had  never  a 
spell  to  keep  him. 

My  lord  was  only  sulky  as  long  as  his  wife's  anxious  £BLce  or  be- 
haviour seemed  to  upbraid  him.  When  she  had  got  to  master 
these,  and  to  show  an  outwardly  cheerful  countenance  and  behaviour, 
her  husband's  good-humour  returned  partially,  and  he  swore  and 
stormed  no  longer  at  dinner,  but  laughed  sometimes,  and  yawned 
unrestrainedly  ;  absenting  himself  often  from  home,  inviting  more* 
company  thither,  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, or  over  the  bottle  as  before ;  but,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poor  wife  could  no  longer  see  now,  as  she  had  done  formerly, 
the  light  of  love  kindled  in  his  eyes.  He  was  with  her,  but  that 
flame  was  out ;  and  that  once  welcome  beacon  no  more  shone  there. 
What  were  this  lady's  feelings  when  forced  to  admit  the  trutli 
whereof  her  foreboding  glass  had  given  her  only  too  true  warning, 
that  with  her  beauty  her  reign  had  ended,  and  the  days  of  her  love 
were  over  1  What  does  a  seaman  do  in  a  storm  if  mast  and  rudder 
are  carried  away  1  He  ships  a  jury  mast,  and  steers  as  he  best  can 
with  an  oar.  What  happens  if  your  roof  fiJls  in  a  tempest  1  After 
the  first  stun  of  the  calamity  the  safferer  starts  up,  gropes  around 
to  see  that  the  children  are  safe,  and  puts  them  under  a  shed  out 
of  the  rain.  If  the  palace  bums  down,  you  take  shelter  in  the 
bam.     What  man's  life  is  not  ovei*taken  by  one  or  more  of  these 
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tornadoes  that  send  us  oat  of  the  coiiir»e^  and  fling  ns  on  vodka  %o 
iihelter  as  best  we  maj ) 

When  Lady  Castle  wood  found  that  her  great  ship  had  gone  down, 
she  began  as  best  she  might,  after  she  had  rallied  ftom  the  ^tifoots 
of  the  loss,  to  pat  oat  small  ventares  of  happiness ;  and  hope  for 
little  gains  and  returns,  as  a  merchant  on  'Change^  indocUis  pau- 
periem  paH,  having  lost  his  thousands,  embarks  a  few  guineas  upon 
the  nexit  ship.    She  laid  oat  her  all  upon  her  children,  indulging 
them  beyond  all  measure,  as  was  inevitable  with  one  of  her  Idnd- 
ness  of  disposition ;  giving  all  her  thoughts  to  their  welfaz««— 
learning,  that  she  might  teach  them,  and  improving  her  own  many 
natural  gifts  and  feminine  accomplishments,  that  she  might  impart 
them  to  her  young  ones.   To  be  doing  good  for  some  one  else,  is  the 
life  of  most  good  women.  They  arc  exuberant  of  kindness,  as  it  were, 
and  must  impart  it  to  some  one.     She  made  herself  a  good  scholar 
of  French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  having  been  grounded  in  these  by 
her  fisither  in  her  youth  :  hiding  these  gifts  from  her  husband  out 
of  fear,  perhaps,  that  they  should  ofifoud  him,  for  my  lord  was  no 
bookman — pish'd  and  psha*d  at  the  notion  of  learned  ladies,  and 
would  have  been  angry  that  his  wife  could  construe  out  of  a  Latin 
book  of  which  he  could  scarce  understand  two  words.  Young  Esmond 
was  usher,  or  house  tutor,  under  her  or  over  her,  as  it  might  happen. 
During  my  lord's  many  absences,  these  school-days  would  go  on 
uninterruptedly  :  the  mother  and  daughter  learning  with  surprising 
quickness  ;  the  latter  by  fits  and  starts  only,  and  as  suited  her  way* 
ward  humour.     As  for  the  little  lord,  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
took  after  his  &ther  in  the  matter  of  learning — liked  marbles  and 
play,  and  the  great  horse,  and  the  little  one  which  his  father  brought 
him,  and  on  whioh  he  took  him  out  a-hunting — a  great  deal  better 
than  Corderius  and  Lily  ;  marshalled  the  village  boys,  and  had  a 
little  court  of  them,  already  flogging  them,  and  domineering  over 
them  with  a  fine  imperious  spirit,  that  made  his  &ther  laugh  when 
he  beheld  it^  and  his  mother  fondly  warn  him.     The  cook  had  a 
son,  the  woodman  had  two,  the  big  lad  at  the  porter^s  lodge  took 
bis  ca&  and  his  orders.   Doctor  Tusher  said  he  was  a  young  noble* 
man  of  gallant  spirit ;  and  Harry  Esmond,  who  was  his  tutor,  and 
e^ht  years  his  little  lordship's  senior,  had  hard  work  sometimes 
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to  keep  bis  tywn  temper,  and  hold  his  attthoritj  orer  his  rebellioas 
little  oyafaadkiBCTiftTi. 

In  a  eouple  of  yean  after  that  ealamify  had  be&Hen  Tvhieh  had 
robbed  Lad|7  CSastlewood  of  a  little — a  Teiy  little--of  her  beaxdy, 
and  her  CKtekm  hfuhand's  heart  (if  tiie  truth  nmst  be  told,  my  lady 
had  fbimd  not  only  that  her  reign  was  oyer,  but  that  her  successor 
WW  appofaited,  a  Princess  of  a  noble  house  in  Drury  Lane  somewhere, 
who  was  installed  and  TisHed  by  my  lord  at  the  town  eight  miles 
ofl^— 'fmc^s^  hcoc  ^pproMa  diem^  nobis) — a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  her  mind,  which,  by  struggles  only  known  to  herself,  at 
leoBt  never  mentioned  to  any  one,  and  unsuspected  by  the  person 
who  caused  the  pain  she  endured — ^had  been  schooled  into  such  a 
condition  as  she  oould  not  yery  Hkely  haye  imagined  possible  a 
aoore  of  months  since,  before  her  misfortunes  had  begun. 

Bhe  had  oldened  in  that  time  as  people  do  who  suffer  silently 
great  mental  pain ;  and  learned  much  that  she  had  never  suspected 
before.  She  was  taught  by  that  bitter  teacher  Misfortime.  A 
child,  the  mother  of  other  children,  but  two  years  back  her  lord 
was  s  God  to  her ;  his  words  her  law ;  his  smile  her  sunshine ; 
his  lazy  commonplaces  listened  to  eagerly,  as  if  they  were  words 
cf  wisdom— all  his  wishes  and  freaks  obeyed  with  a  servile  devo- 
titm.  Bhe  had  been  my  lord's  chief  slaye  and  blind  worshipper. 
Some  women  bear  &rther  than  this,  and  submit  not  only  to  neglect 
but  to  unfaithfulness  too — but  here  this  lady's  allegiance  had  fidled 
her.  Her  spirit  rebelled  and  disowned  any  more  obedience.  First 
she  had  to  bear  in  secret  the  passion  of  losing  the  adored  object ; 
then  to  get  a  Corther  initiation,  and  to  find  this  worshipped  being 
was  but  a  clumsy  idol :  then  to  admit  the  silent  truth,  that  it  was 
she  was  superior,  and  not  the  monarch  her  master :  that  she  had 
thoughts  which  his  brains  could  never  master,  and  was  the  better 
of  the  two ;  quite  separate  from  my  lord  although  tied  to  h\m^  and 
bound  as  almost  all  people  (save  a  very  happy  few)  to  work  all  her 
life  alone.  My  lord  sot  in  his  chair,  laughing  his  laugh,  cracking 
his  joke,  his  &ee  flushing  with  wine— my  lady  in  her  place  over 
against  him— he  never  suspecting  that  his  superior  was  there,  in 
the  calm  resigned  lady,  cold  of  manner,  with  downcast  eyes.  When 
he  was  merry  in  his  cups,  he  would  make  jokes  about  her  coldness^ 
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and,  "D it,  now  my  lady  is  gone,  we  will  have  toother  bottle/* 

he  would  say.  He  was  frank  enough  in  telling  his  thoughts,  such 
as  they  were.  There  was  little  mystery  about  my  lord's  words  or 
actions.  His  fidr  Kosamond  did  not  live  in  a  labyrinth,  like  the 
lady  of  Mr.  Addison's  opera,  but  paraded  with  painted  cheeks  and 
a  tipsy  retinue  in  the  country  town.  Had  she  a  mind  to  be  re- 
venged. Lady  Oastlewood  could  have  found  the  way  to  her  rival's 
house  easily  enough ;  and,  if  she  had  come  with  bowl  and  dagger, 
would  have  been  routed  off  the  ground  by  the  enemy  with  a  volley 
of  Billingsgate,  which  the  &ir  person  always  kept  by  her. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  said,  that  for  Hany  Esmond  his  bene- 
factress's sweet  &ce  had  lost  none  of  its  charms.  It  had  always  the 
kindest  of  looks  and  smiles  for  him — smiles,  not  so  gay  and  artless 
perhaps  as  those  which  Lady  Oastlewood  had  formerly  worn,  when^ 
a  child  herself  playing  with  her  children,  her  husband's  pleasure 
iind  authority  were  all  she  thought  of;  but  out  of  her  grie&  and 
cares,  as  will  happen  I  think  when  these  trials  fall  upon  a  kindly 
heart,  and  are  not  too  imbearable,  grew  up  a  number  of  thoughts 
and  excellences  which  had  never  come  into  existence,  had  not  her 
sorrow  and  misfortunes  engendered  them.  Sure,  occasion  is  the 
father  of  most  that  is  good  in  us.  As* you  have  seen  the  awkward 
fingers  and  clumsy  tools  of  a  prisoner  cut  and  fashion  the  most  deli- 
cate little  pieces  of  carved  work ;  or  achieve  the  most  prodigious 
imderground  labours,  and  cut  through  walls  of  masonry,  and 
saw  iron  bars  and  fetters;  'tis  misfortune  that  awakens  ingenu- 
ity, or  fortitude,  or  endurance,  in  hearts  where  these  qualitiea 
had  never  come  to  life  but  for  the  circumstance  which  gave  them 
a  being. 

"  'Twas  after  Jason  left  her,  no  doubt,"  Lady  Oastlewood  once 
said  with  one  of  her  smiles  to  young  Esmond  (who  was  reading  to 
her  a  version  of  certain  lines  out  of  Euripides),  **  that  Medea  be- 
came a  learned  woman  and  a  great  enchanti^ess." 

"  And  she  could  conjure  the  stars  out  of  Heaven,"  the  young 
tutor  added,  "  but  she  could  not  bring  Jason  back  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  my  lady,  very  angry. 

**  Indeed  I  mean  nothing,"  said  the  other,  *'save  what  I've  read 
in  books.     What  should  I  know  about  such  matters  1    I  have  seen 
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no  woman  saye  joa  and  little  Beatrix,  and  the  parson's  wife  and 
my  late  mistress,  and  your  ladyship's  woman  here." 

"  The  men  who  wrote  your  books,"  says  my  lady,  ^'yonr  Horaces, 
and  Qyids,  and  Yirgils,  as  fisur  as  I  know  of  them,  all  thought  ill  of 
ua^  as  all  the  hei*oes  they  wrote  about  used  us  basely.  We  were 
bred  to  be  slaves  always ;  and  even  of  our  own  times,  as  you  are 
still  the  only  lawgivers,  I  think  our  sermons  seem  to  say  that  the 
best  woman  is  she  who  bears  her  master^s  chains  most  gracefully. 
Tis  a  pity  there  are  no  nimneries  permitted  by  our  church  : 
Beatrix  and  I  would  fly  to  one,  and  end  our  days  in  peace  there 
away  fix)m  you." 

^  And  is  there  no  slaveiy  in  a  convent  1 "  says  Esmond. 

"  At  least  if  women  are  slaves  there,  no  one  sees  them,"  answered 
the  lady.  **  They  don't  work  in  street-gangs  with  the  public  to  jeer 
them :  and  if  they  suffer,  suffer  in  private.  Here  comes  my  lord 
home  from  hunting.  Take  away  the  books.  My  lord  does  not 
love  to  see  them.  Lessons  are  over  for  to-day,  Mr.  Tutor."  And 
with  a  curtsey  and  a  smile  she  would  end  this  sort  of  colloquy. 

Indeed  "  Mr.  Tutor,"  as  my  lady  called  Esmond,  had  now  busi- 
ness enough  on  his  hands  in  Castlewood  House.  He  had  three 
pupils,  his  lady  and  her  two  children,  at  whose  lessons  she  would 
always  be  present ;  besides  writing  my  lord's  letters,  and  arranging 
his  accompts  for  him — when  these  could  be  got  from  Esmond's  in- 
dolent patron. 

Of  the  pupils  the  two  young  people  were  but  lazy  scholars,  and 
as  my  lady  woidd  admit  no  discipline  such  as  was  then  in  use,  my 
lord's  son  only  learned  what  he  Hked,  which  was  but  little,  and 
never  to  his  life's  end  could  be  got  to  construe  more  than  six  lines 
of  YirgiL  Mistress  Beatrix  chattered  French  prettily  from  a  very 
early  age  ;  and  sang  sweetly,  but  this  was  from  her  mother's  teach- 
ing— not  Harry  Esmond's,  who  could  scarce  distinguish  between 
Green  Sleeves  and  lillabullero  ;  although  he  had  no  greater  delight 
in  life  than  to  hear  the  ladies  sing.  He  sees  them  now,  (will  he 
ever  forget  them  ?)  as  they  used  to  sit  together  of  the  summer 
evenings — ^the  two  golden  heads  over  the  page — ^the  child's  little 
hand  and  the  mother's  beating  the  time,  with  their  voices  rising 
and  filing  in  unison. 
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But  if  iihe  ebildran  were  eavdoBB^ 'tw«B  a  wonder  how  ^eagerijr  the 
mother  learned  fipoim  her  jatjotg  tnrtov — a&d  taught  him  ioo.  The 
happiest  imrtdnctivB  feeolly  was  thii  keif's— a  fEKmlfy  for  ^iiaoenuiig 
lateat  heMtiefl  and  hidden  graoes  of  hooks,  eepeoiaBj  hooks  of 
poetxy,  as  in  a  walk  she  would  spy  oat  field-flowers  and  mske  poaieB 
of  them,  sooh  as  i^o  other  hand  eoald.  She  was  a  odtie  not  by 
reasoft  but  hy  feeling ;  the  sweetest  oommentoitor  of  l&ose  hooks 
they  read  together ;  and  the  happiest  hovrs  of  yomig  Esmond's  life, 
perhaps,  were  those  'pasb  in  the  company  of  this  kind  mistresB  and 
her  children. 

These  happy  days  were  to  end  soon,  however ;  and  it  was  by  iihe 
Lady  Castlewood'B  own  decree  that  they  were  brought  to  a  oondu- 
aion.  It  hiqjpened  about  GhristmafiHtime,  Harry  Esmond  bdng 
new  past  sixteen  years  of  age,  that  his  old  comrade,  adversary,  and 
^end,  Tom  Tushor,  returned  from  his  school  in  London,  a  fen:, 
well-grown,  and  sturdy  lad,  who  was  about  to  enter  college,  with 
an  exhibition  from  his  school,  and  a  prospect  of  afler  promotion  in 
the  church.  Tom  Tushei^s  talk  was  of  nothing  but  Cambridge, 
now ;  and  the  boys,  who  were  good  friends,  examined  each  other 
eagerly  about  their  progress  in  beoke.  Tom  had  learned  some 
Gbeek  and  Hebrew,  besides  Latin,  in  whidh  he  was  pretty  well 
skilled,  and  also  had  given  himself  to  mathematical  studies  under 
his  fether^s  guidance,  who  was  a  proficient  in  those  sciences,  of 
which  Esmond  knew  nothing,  nor  could  he  write  Latin  so  well  as 
Tom,  though  he  could  talk  it  better,  having  been  taught  by  his 
dear  friend  the  Jesuit  Father,  for  whose  memory  the  lad  ever  re- 
tained the  warmest  affection,  reading  his  books,  keeping  his  swords 
dean  in  the  little  ciypt  where  the  Father  had  shown  them  to 
Esmond  on  the  night  of  his  visit ;  and  often  of  a  night  sitting  in 
the  chaplain's  room,  which  he  inhal»ted,  over  his  books,  his  verses, 
and  rubbiah,  with  which  the  lad  occupied  himself  he  would  look 
up  at  the  window,  thinking  he  wished  it  might  open  and  let  in  the 
good  Father.  He  had  come  and  passed  awi^  like  a  dream ;  but 
for  the  swords  and  books  EEarry  might  almost  think  the  Fiather 
was  an  imagination  of  his  mind«— and  for  two  letters  which  had 
come  to  him,  one  firom  abroad  frdl  of  advice  and  affection,  another 
soon  after  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Hexton,  in  whioh 
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Father  Holt  depkrad  bis  feJUng  away.  But  Hany  EEnnand  felt  so 
confident  manr  of  bis  being  in  tbe  rigbt,  and  off  bis  own  powers  as  a 
casmst^  tiitft  he  tbongbt  be  was  able  to  face  tbe  Father  himself  in 
aigamflBt,  and  possibly  convert  him. 

To  work  upon  tbe  &ith  of  her  yonng  pupil,  Esmond's  kind  mis* 
tress  sent  to  the  Kbraiy  of  her  &ther  tbe  Dean,  who  bad  been  dis- 
tinguished in  tbe  disputes  of  tbe  late  king^s  reign ;  and,  an  old 
soldier  now,  had  bung  up  his  weapons  of  controyersy.  These  he 
took  down  from  his  ehelves  willingly  for  young  Esmond,  whom  be 
benefited  by  his  own  personal  advice  and  instruction.  It  did  not 
require  much  persuamon  to  induce  tbe  boy  to  worship  with  his  be- 
k>ved  mistress.  And  the  good  old  nonjnring  Dean  flattered  bimsdf 
with  a  oonvendon  which  in  truth  was  owing  to  a  much  gentler  and 
fiorer  persuader. 

Under  her  ladyship's  kind  eyes  (my  lord's  being  sealed  in  sleep 
pret^  generally),  Eiimond  read  many  volumes  of  tbe  works  of  the 
finnous  Britidi  Divines  of  tbe  last  age,  and  was  fiuniliar  with  Wake 
and  Sherlock,  with  Stillingfleet  and  Patrick.  His  mistress  never 
tired  to  Hsten  or  to  read,  to  pursue  tbe  text  with  fond  comments, 
to  urge  those  points  whidi  her  fimcy  dwelt  on  most,  or  her  reason 
deemed  most  important.  Since  tbe  death  of  her  father  the  Dean, 
this  lady  bath  admitted  a  certain  latitude  of  tbeologioid  reading, 
which  her  orthodox  fstber  would  never  have  allowed ;  bis  fr^ourite 
writers  appealing  more  to  reason  and  antiquity  than  to  tbe  passions 
or  imaginations  of  their  readers,  so  that  tbe  works  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  nay,  those  of  Mr,  Baxter  and  Mr.  Law,  have  in  reality  found 
more  favour  with  my  Lady  Oastlewood  than  tbe  severer  volumes 
of  our  great  English  schoolmen. 

In  later  life,  at  tbe  University,  Esmond  re-opened  tbe  contro- 
versy, and  pnrsued  it  in  a  veiy  different  manner,  when  bis  patrons 
bad  determined  for  him  that  he  was  to  embrace  tbe  eodesiastical 
life.  But  though  his  mistress's  heart  was  in  this  calling,  bis  ovm 
never  was  much.  Ajibeit  that  first  fervour  of  simple  devotion, 
^bidh  .his  'b^ved  Je8nit«|)xiest  had  inspired  in  him,  speculative 
theology  took  bat  little  hold  upon  tbe  young  man's  mind.  When 
has  ear]^  esedulity  was  disturbed,  and  bis  saints  and  vii^^ 
taken  out  of  his  worship,  to  rank  little  higher  than  tbe  divinities 
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of  Olympos,  his  belief  became  acqniesoenoe  rather  than  ardour ; 
and  he  made  hiB  mind  np  to  assume  the  cassock  and  bands,  as 
another  man  does  to  wear  a  breast-plate  and  jack-boots,  or  to 
mo;unt  a  merchant's  desk  for  a  livelihood,  and  from  obedience  and 
necessity,  rather  than  from  choice.  There  were  scores  of  such  men 
in  Mr.  Esmond's  time  at  the  universities,  who  were  going  to  the 
church  with  no  better  calling  than  his. 

When  Thomas  Tusher  was  gone,  a  feeling  of  no  small  depression 
and  disquiet  fell  upon  young  Esmond,  of  which,  though  he  did  not 
complain,  his  kind  mistress  must  have  divined  the  cause  :  for  soon 
afler  she  showed  not  only  that  she  understood  the  reason  of  Harry's 
melancholy,  but  could  provide  a  remedy  for  it*  Her  habit  was 
thus  to  watch,  imobservedly,  those  to  whom  duty  or  affection 
bound  her,  and  to  prevent  their  designs,  or  to  fulfil  them,  when  she 
had  the  power.  It  was  this  lady's  disposition  to  think  kindnesses, 
and  devise  silent  bounties,  and  to  scheme  benevolence  for  those 
about  her.  We  take  such  goodness,  for  the  most  part,  as  if  it  was 
our  due ;  the  Marys  who  bring  oLutment  for  our  feet  get  but  little 
thanks.  Some  of  us  never  feel  this  devotion  at  all,  or  are  moved 
by  it  to  gratitude  or  acknowledgment ;  others  only  recall  it  years 
after,  when  the  days  are  past  in  which  those  sweet  kindnesses  were 
spent  on  us,  and  we  offer  back  our  return  for  the  debt  by  a  poor 
tardy  payment  of  tears.  Then  forgotten  tones  of  love  recur  to  us, 
and  kind  glances  shine  out  of  the  past— Oh  so  bright  and  clear  ! — 
Oh  so  longed  after ! — ^because  they  are  out  of  reach ;  as  holiday 
music  from  withinside  a  prison  wall — or  sunshine  seen  through  the 
bars ;  more  prized  because  unattainable — ^more  bright  because  of 
the  contrast  of  present  darkness  and  solitude,  whence  there  is  no 
escape. 

All  the  notice,  then,  which  Lady  Castlewood  seemed  to  take 
of  Harry  Esmond's  melancholy,  upon  Tom  Tusher's  departure,  was, 
by  a  gaiety  unusual  to  her,  to  attempt  to  dispel  his  gloom.  She 
made  his  three  scholars  (herself  being  the  chief  one)  more  cheerful 
than  ever  they  had  been  before,  and  more  docile  too,  all  of  them 
learning  and  reading  much  more  than  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  do.  "  For  who  knows,"  said  the  lady,  *'  what  may  happen,  and 
whether  we  may  be  able  to  keep  such  a  learned  tutor  long  ?  " 
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Ezank  Esmond  said  he  for  his  part  did  not  want  to  learn 
any  more,  and  cousin  Harry  might  shut  up  his  book  when- 
ever he  liked,  if  he  would  come  out  a-fishing;  and  little 
Beatrix    declared    she    would  send    for  Tom  Tusher,    and    lie 

Would  be  glad  enough  to  come  to  Castlewood,  if  Harry  chose 
to  go  away. 

At  last  comes  a  messenger  firom  Winchester  one  day,  bearer  of  a 
letter  with  a  great  black  seal  from  the  Dean  there,  to  say  that  his 
sister  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  fortxme  of  £2000  among  her  six 
nieces,  the  Dean*s  daughters  ;  and  many  a  time  since  has  Harry 
Esmond  recalled  the  flushed  face  and  eager  look  wherewith,  aftei 
this  intelligence,  his  kind  lady  regarded  him.  She  did  not  pretend 
to  any  grief  about  the  deceased  relative,  from  whom  she  and  hei 
family  had  been  many  years  parted. 

When  my  lord  heard  of  the  news,  he  also  did  not  make  any  veiy 
Jong  face.  ''The  money  will  come  very  handy  to  furnish  the 
music-room  and  the  cellar,  which  is  getting  low,  and  buy  your 
ladyship  a  coach  and  a  couple  of  horses  that  will  do  indifferent  to 
ride  or  for  the  ooaclu  And  Beatrix,  you  shall  have  a  spinnet :  and 
Frank,  you  shall  have  a  little  horse  from  Hexton  Fair ;  and  Harry, 
you  shall  have  five  pounds  to  buy  some  books,"  said  my  lord,  who 
was  generous  with  his  own,  and  indeed  with  other  folks'  money. 
''  I  wish  your  aunt  would  die  once  a  year,  Rachel ;  we  could  spend 
your  money,  and  all  your  sisters',  too." 

"  I  have  but  one  aunt — and — and  I  have  another  use  for  the 
money,  my  lord,"  says  my  lady,  turning  very  red. 

"Another  use,  my  dear  ;  and  what  do  you  know  about  money  1 " 
cries  my  lord.  "  And  what  the  devil  is  there  that  I  don't  give 
you  which  you  want  % " 

"  I  intend  to  give  this  money — can't  you  fancy  how,  my  lord  1 " 

My  lord  swore  one  of  his  large  oaths  that  he  did  not  know  in 
the  least  what  she  meant. 

"  I  intend  it  for  Harry  Esmond  to  go  to  College. — Cousin 
Harry,"  says  my  lady,  "  you  mustn't  stay  longer  in  this  dull  place, 
but  make  a  name  to  yourself  and  for  us  too,  Hany." 

"  D — n  it^  Harr/s  well  enough  here,"  says  my  lord,  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  rather  sulky. 
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*^  Is  Haany  gcang  away  9  Yoa  don't  meaa  to  say  you  will  go 
away?"    Cby  out  Kaak  and  Beatrn  at  oiie  breath. 

^  But  he  wiB.  oome  baok  :  aod  thia  will  always  be  his  home/^ 
cries  my  lad(f  ,  with  blue  eyes  looking  a  celestial  kindaess :  "  aad 
his  scholarB  will  always  love  him ;  won't  they  1" 

^  By  Gk— d,  Bachely  you're  a  good  woman ! "  says  my  lord,  seimng 
my  lady's  han^  at  lAdA  she  blushed  tqkj  much,  and  shrank  back^ 
putting  her  dbildren  befero  her.  ^  I  wish  you  joy,  my  kinsman/ 
he  continued,  giving  Hany  Esmond  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 
**  I  won't  baulk  your  luck.  Qo  to  Cambridge,  boy ;  and  when 
Tusher  dies  you  shall  have  the  Hving  here,  if  you  are  not  better 
provided  hy  ^at  time.  We'll  furnish  ^e  dining-room  and  buy  the 
horses  another  year.  Ill  give  thee  a  nag  out  of  ^e  stalde  :  take 
any  one  except  my  hack  and  the  bay  gekKng  and  the  coadi-horses  ; 
and  God  speed  thee^  my  boy ! '' 

*'  Have  the  sorrel,  Hany ;  *tis  a  good  one.  Father  says  'tis  the 
best  in  the  stable,"  says  little  Frank,  clapping  his  hands,  and 
jumping  up  "  Let^s  come  and  see  him  in  the  stable.**  And  the 
other,  in  his  delight  and  eagerness,  was  for  leaving  the  room  that 
instant  to  axrange  about  his  journey. 

The  Lady  Castlewood  looked  after  him  with  sad  penetrating 
Ranees.  ^  He  wishes  to  be  gone  alrea^,  my  lord,"  said  she  to  her 
husband. 

The  young  man  hung  back  abashed.  ^  Indeed,  I  would  stay  for 
ever,  if  your  ladyship  bade  me,"  he  said. 

''And  thou  wouldst  be  a  fool  for  thy  paina^  kinsman,"  said  my 
lord.  "  Tut,  tut,  man.  Qo  and  see  ike  world.  Sow  thy  wild 
oats  j  and  take  the  best  luck  that  Fate  sends  thee.  I  wish  I  were 
a  boy  again  that  I  might  go  to  college,  and  taste  the  Trumping* 
ton  ale." 

**  Ours,  indeed  is  but  a  dull  home,"  cries  my  lady,  with  a  little 
of  sadness,  and  may  be  of  satire,  in  her  voice :  **  an  old  glum 
house,  half  ruined,  and  the  rest  only  half  fumished ;  a  woman 
and  two  children  are  but  poor  company  for  men  that  are  ac- 
customed to  better.  We  are  only  fit  to  be  your  worship's  hand* 
maids,  and  your  pleasures  must  of  necessity  lie  elsewhere  than 
at  homa" 
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^  Chme  111%  Sachal,  if  I  know  m>w  wliethar  tkov  art  in  waieat 
OK  Bot^"  said  Bij  kfid» 

^  In  oacBflBt»  in  J  lord  ! "  bajb  ake,  still  diinging  bjr  one  of  ker 
fMIHw.  ^  Is  iheiezaadi  aabject  han  for  joke  I"  And  slie  mad* 
agraad  martaej,  and,  gi^g  a  stately  look  to  Hany  Snn<mc^ 
aeeoMd  t&  flarjr,  "  Ramember ;  joa  undarstand  job,  though  Ikt 
does  Bot^"  die  Mb  the  room  with  her  diildren. 

'^Sinee  ebe  found  o«t  that  ooiifounded  Hezton  basineBfl^"  wj 
laid  said — ^'and  be  hanged  to  them  that  t^  her  1 — ahe  has  not 
been  the  same  woman.  Sh»,  who  used  t»  be  aa  humble  as  a  milk* 
maidy  is  as  proud  as  a  pnAoess,"  says  mj  lord  ^  Taka  my  ooBBBel, 
Harry  Esmond,  and  keep  clear  of  womoL  Sinoe  I  haTe  had  astxj 
iUag  to  do  with  the  jade%  they  have  givoDL  ma  nothing  but  dis- 
gpat.  I  had  a  wife  at  Tangier,  with  whom,  as  ahe  couUbBt^t  speak 
a  w<nd  of  my  language,  you'd  have  thought  I  might  lead  a  quiet 
li£e.  But  ahe  tried  to  poison  me,  because  she  was  jealous  of  a  Jew 
girL  There  was  your  annt^  for  aunt  she  ia — aimt  Jexebel,  a  pretty 
life  your  fisither  led  with  her,  and  here's  my  lady.  When  I  saw  her 
on  a  piQion  riding  briiind  the  Dean  her  father,  she  looked  and  was 
such*  a  baby,  that  a  sixpenny  doll  might  have  |deased  her.  And 
now  you  see  what  she  is-— hands  off^  highty-tigh^,  high  and 
mighty,  an  empress  couldn't  be  grander.  Pass  us  the  tankard^ 
Harry,  my  boy.  A  mug  of  beer  and  a  toast  at  mom,  says  my 
host  A  toast  and  a  mug  of  beer  at  noon,  says  my  dear.  D-*-n  it,. 
Polly  loTes  a  mug  of  ale^  too,  and  laoed  with  bniidyi  by  Jove ! " 
Indeed,  I  suppose  they  drank  it  together;  for  my  lord  was  often 
thick  in  hia  speedi  at  mid  day-dinner ;  and  at  night  at  supper^ 
speeehleas  altogethw^i 

Hairy  Esmond's  departure  resolved  upon,  it  seemed  aa  if  tha 
Lady  Castlewood,  too,  rejoiced  to  lose  him ;  for  more  than  once, 
when  the  lad,  ashamed  perhaps  at  his  own  aeeret  eagerness  to  go 
away  (at  any  rate  stricken  with  sadness  at  the  idea  of  leaving  those 
from  whom,  he  had  reeeived  so  many  proofe  of  love  and  kindness 
ineatimable)^  tried  to  express  to  his  miatresa  hia  sense  of  gratitude 
to  her,  and  his  sorrow  at  quitting  those  who  had  so  aheltered  and 
tended  a  namdJess  and  houseless  orpiian,  La^  Castlewood  cut 
ahovthis  protests  of  love  and^his  lamentations^  and  would  hear  of 
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no  grief,  but  only  look  forward  to  Hany's  &me  and  prospects  in 
life.  '^  Our  little  legacy  will  keep  you  for  four  years  like  a  gentle- 
man. Heaven's  Providence,  your  own  genius,  industry,  honour, 
must  do  the  rest  for  you.  Castlewood  will  always  be  a  home  for 
you ;  and  these  children,  whom  you  have  taught  and  loved,  will  not 
forget  to  love  you.  And  Harry,"  said  she  (and  this  was  the  only 
time  when  she  spoke  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  or  a  tremor  in  her 
voice),  '4t  may  happen  in  the  course  of  nature  that  I  shall  be 
called  away  from  them :  and  their  father — and — and  they  will 
need  true  friends  and  protectors.  Promise  me  that  you  will  be 
true  to  them — as — as  I  think  I  have  been  to  you — and  a  mother''8 
fond  prayer  and  blessing  go  with  you." 

**  So  help  me  God,  madam,  I  wiU,"  said  Harry  Esmond,  falling 
on  his  knees,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  his  dearest  mistress.  '*  If 
you  will  have  me  stay  now,  I  wilL  What  matters  whether  or  no 
I  make  my  way  in  life,  or  whether  a  poor  bastard  dies  as  unknown 
as  he  is  now  ?  'Tis  enough  that  I  have  your  love  and  kindness 
surely ;  and  to  make  you  happy  is  duty  enough  for  me." 

"  Happy ! "  says  she ;  "  but  indeed  I  ought  to  be,  with  my 
children,  and" 

"  Not  happy ! "  cried  Esmond  (for  he  knew  what  her  life  was, 
though  ho  and  his  mistress  never  spoke  a  word  concerning  it). 
"  If  not  happiness,  it  may  be  ease.  Let  me  stay  and  work  for  you — 
let  me  stay  and  be  your  servant." 

^'  Indeed,  you  are  best  away,"  said  my  lady,  laughing,  as  she  put 
her  hand  on  the  boy's  head  for  a  moment.  ^*  You  shall  stay  in  no 
such  dull  place.  You  shall  go  to  college  and  distinguish  yourself 
as  becomes  your  name.  That  is  how  you  sball  please  me  best ; 
and — and  if  my  children  want  you,  or  I  want  you,  you  shall  come 
to  us ;  and  I  know  we  may  coimt  on  you." 

"  May  Heaven  forsake  me  if  you  may  not,"  Harry  said,  getting 
up  from  his  knee. 

"And  my  knight  longs  for  a  dragon  this  instant  that  he  may 
fight,"  said  my  lady,  laughing ;  which  speech  made  Harry  Esmond 
starty  and  turn  red ;  for  indeed  the  very  thought  was  in  his  mind, 
that  he  would  like  that  some  chance  should  immediately  happen 
whereby  he  might  show  his  devotion.     And  it  pleased  him  to 
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tbink  that  hk  ladj  had  called  him  '^  her  knight/'  and  often  and 
often  he  recalled  this  to  his  mind,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  her 
true  knight^  tea 

My  lady's  bed-chamber  window  looked  out  over  the  countiy,  and 
you  could  see  firom  it  the  purple  hills  beyond  Castlewood  village, 
the  green  common  betwixt  that  and  the  Hall,  and  the  old  bridge 
which  crossed  over  the  river.  When  Harry  Esmond  went  away 
for  Cambridge,  little  Frank  ran  alongside  his  horse  as  &r  as  the 
bridge,  and  there  Harry  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  looked  back 
at  the  house  where  the  best  part  of  lus  life  had  been  past.  It  lay 
before  him  with  its  grey  &miliar  towers,  a  pinnacle  or  two  shining 
in  the  sun,  the  buttresses  and  terrace  walls  casting  great  blue  shades 
on  the  grass.  And  Harry  remembered  all  his  life  after  how  he  saw 
his  mistress  at  the  window  looking  out  on  him,  in  a  white  robe, 
the  Httle  Beatrix's  chestnut  curls  resting  at  her  mother's  side.  Both 
waved  a  flEurewell  to  him,  and  little  Frank  sobbed  to  leave  him. 
Yes,  he  wcfM  be  his  lady's  true  knight,  he  vowed  in  his  heart ;  be 
waved  her  an  adieu  with  his  hat.  The  village  people  had  good- 
bye to  say  to  him  too.  All  knew  that  Master  Harry  was  going  to 
coU^ie,  and  most  of  them  had  a  kind  word  and  a  look  of  farewell. 
I  do  not  stop  to  say  what  adventures  he  began  to  imagine,  or  what 
career  to  devise  for  himself^  before  he  had  ridden  three  miles  from 
home.  He  had  not  read  Monsieur  Gralland*s  ingenious  Arabian 
tales  as  yet;  but  be  sure  that  there  are  other  folks  who  build  castles 
in  the  air,  and  have  fine  hopes,  and  kick  them  down  too,  besides 
honest  Alnaachar. 


CHAPTER  X 

I  OO  TO  CAMBRIDOB,  AKD  DO  BUT  LITTLE  GOOD  THERE. 

My  Lord,  who  said  he  should  like  to  revisit  the  old  haunts  of 
his  youth,  kindly  accompanied  Harry  Esmond  in  his  first  journey 
to  Cambridge.  Their  road  lay  through  London,  where  my  Lord 
Yiscoant  would  ako  have  Harry  stay  a  few  days  to  show  him  the 
pleaaares  of  the  town,  before  he  entered  upon  his  university  studies^ 
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and  whilst  here  Harry's  patron  conducted  the  young  man  to  m j 
Lady  Dowager's  house  at  Chelsey  near  London  :  the  kind  lady  at 
Oastlewood  having  specially  ordered  that  the  young  gentleman  and 
the  old  should  pay  a  respectful  visit  in  that  quarter. 

Her  ladyship  the  Viscountess  Dowager  oocupied  a  handsome  new 
house  in  CheLsey,  with  a  garden  behind  it,  and  fiicing  the  river,  al- 
ways a  bright  and  animated  sight  with  its  swarms  of  sailors^  baigeB, 
and  wherries.  Harry  laughed  at  recognising  in  the  parlour  the 
well-remembered  old  piece  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  wherein  his  Other's 
widow  was  represented  as  a  virgin  huntress,  armed  with  a  gilt 
bow  and  arrow,  and  encumbered  only  with  that  small  quantity  of 
drapery  which  it  would  seem  the  virgins  in  King  Oharles's  day 
were  accustomed  to  wear. 

My  Lady  Dowager  had  left  off  this  peculiar  habit  of  huntress 
when  she  married.  But  though  she  was  now  considerably  past 
sixty  years  of  age,  I  believe  she  thought  that  airy  nymph  of  the 
picture  could  still  be  easily  recognised  in  the  venerable  personage 
who  gave  an  audience  to  Harry  and  his  patron. 

She  received  the  young  man  with  even  more  favour  than  she 
showed  to  the  elder,  for  she  chose  to  carry  on  the  conversation  in 
French,  in  which  my  Lord  Oastlewood  was  no  great  proficient^  and 
expressed  her  satisfaction  at  finding  that  Mr.  Esmond  could  apeak 
fluently  in  that  language.  *^  'Twas  the  only  one  fit  for  polite  oon> 
versation,"  she  condescended  to  say,  ''and  suitable  to  persons  of 
high  breeding." 

My  lord  laughed  afterwards,  as  the  gentlemen  went  away,  at  his 
kinswoman's  behavour.  He  said  he  remembered  the  time  when 
she  could  speak  English  fast  enough,  and  joked  in  his  jolly  way  at 
the  loss  he  had  had  of  such  a  lovely  wife  as  that. 

My  Lady  Viscountess  deigned  to  ask  his  lordship  news  of  his 
wife  and  children ;  she  had  heard  that  Lady  Oastlewood  had  had 
the  small-pox  ;  she  hoped  she  was  not  so  very  much  disfigured  as 
people  said. 

At  this  remark  about  his  wife's  malady,  my  Lord  Yiscoont 
winced  and  turned  red ;  but  the  Dowager,  in  ^)eaking  of  the  disfi- 
gurement of  the  young  lady,  turned  to  her  looking-glass  and  exa- 
mined her  old  wrinkled  countenance  in  it  with  such  a  grin  of  satiuK 
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factum,  that  it  was  all  her  guests  oould  do  to  refrain  from  lai^iing 
in  her  ancient  fiu^e. 

She  asked  Hany  what  his  profession  was  to  be ;   and  my  lord, 
saying  that  the  lad  was  to  take  orders,  and  have  the  liviag  of  Castle-' 
wood  when  old  Dr.  Tusher  yacated  it ;   she  did  not  seem  to  show 
any  partieolar  anger  at  the  notion  of  Harry's  beooming  a  Church 
of  England  clergyman,  nay,  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise^  Hmt 
the  youth  should  be  so  provided  for.     She  bade  Mr.  Esmond  not 
to  forget  to  pay  her  a  viiit  whenever  he  passed  through  London, 
and  carried  her  graciousness  so  &r  as  to  send  a  purse  with  twenty 
guineas  for  him,    to  the  tavern  at  which  my  lord  put  up  (the 
*<  Greyhound,"  in  Charing  Cross);   and,  along  with  this  welcome 
gifb  for  her  kinsman,  she  sent  a  little  doll  for  a  present  to  my 
loard's  little  daughter  Beatrix,  who  was  growing  beyond  the  age  of 
dolls  by  this  time,  and  was  as  tall  almost  as  her  venerable  relative. 
After  seeing  the  town,  and  going  to  the  plays,  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood  and  Esmond  rode  together  to  Cambridge,  spending  two  plea- 
sant days  upon  the  journey.     Those  rapid  new  coaches  were  not 
established  as  yet,  that  performed  the  whole  journey  between  Lon- 
don and  the  University  in  a  single  day ;  however,  the  road  waa 
pleasant  and  short  enough  to  Harry  Esmond,  and  he  always  grate- 
fully remembered  that  happy  holiday,  which  his  kind  patron  gave 
him« 

Mr.  Esmond  was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 
bridge,  to  which  faonous  college  my  lord  had  also  in  his  youth  be- 
longed. Dr.  Montague  was  master  at  this  time^  and  received  my 
Lord  Viscount  with  great  politeness  :  so  did  Mr.  Bridge,  who  was 
af^inted  to  be  Harry's  tutor.  Tom  Tusher,  who  was  of  Emanuel 
Cbllege^  and  was  by  this  time  a  junior  soph,  came  to  wait  upon  my 
lord,  and  to  take  Harry  under  his  protection;  and  comfortable 
rooms  being  provided  for  him  in  the  great  court  close  by  the  gate, 
and  near  to  the  fiimous  Mr.  Newton's  lodgings,  Harry's  patron  took 
leave  of  him  with  many  kind  words  and  blessings,  and  an  admoni- 
tion to  him  to  behave  better  at  the  University  than  my  lord  him- 
self had  ever  dona 

'TIS  needieM  in  these  memoirs  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  par- 
ticolani  of  Harry  Esmond's  college  career.    It  was  like  that  of  a 
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hundred  young  gentlemen  of  that  day.  But  he  had  the  ill-fortune 
to  he  older  hj  a  couple  of  years  than  most  of  his  fellow-students ; 
and  hy  his  previous  solitary  mode  of  hringing  up,  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  and  the  peculiar  thoughtfalness  and  melancholy  that  had 
naturally  engendered,  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  cut  off  from  the 
society  of  comrades  who  were  much  younger  and  higher-spirited 
than  he.  His  tutor,  who  had  howed  down  to  the  ground,  as  he 
walked  my  lord  over  the  college  grass-plats,  changed  his  behaviour 
as  soon  as  the  noblemanV  back  was  turned,  and  was — at  least 
Harry  thought  so — ^harsh  and  overbearing.  When  the  lads  used 
to  assemble  in  their  gr^ges  in  hal],  Harry  found  himself  alone  ia 
the  midst  of  that  little  flock  of  boys  ;  they  raised  a  great  laugh  at 
him  when  he  was  set  on  to  read  Latin,  which  he  did  with  the 
foreign  pronunciation  taught  to  him  by  his  old  master,  the  Jesuit, 
than  which  he  knew  no  other.  Mr.  Bridge,  the  tutor,  made  him 
the  object  of  clumsy  jokes,  in  which  he  was  fond  of  indulging. 
The  young  man's  Spirit  was  chafed,  and  his  canity  mortified  ;  and 
Jie  found  himself,  for  some  time,  as  lonely  in  this  place  as  ever  he 
had  been  at  Castlewood,  whither  he  longed  to  return.  His  birth 
was  a  source  of  shame  to  him,  and  he  fancied  a  hundred  slights  and 
sneers  from  young  and  old,  who,  no  doubt,  had  treated  him  better 
had  he  met  tbem  himself  more  frankly.  And  as  he  looks  back,  in 
calmer  days,  upon  this  period  of  his  life,  which  he  thought  so  un- 
happy, he  can  see  that  his  own  pride  and  vanity  caused  no  small 
part  of  the  mortifications  which  he  attributed  to  others*  ill-wilL 
The  world  deals  good-naturedly  with  good-natured  people,  and  I 
never  knew  a  sulky  misanthropist  who  quarrelled  with  it,  bat  it 
was  he,  and  not  it,  that  was  in  the  wrong.  Tom  Tusher  gave 
Harry  plenty  of  good  advice  on  this  subject,  for  Tom  had  both 
good  sense  and  good  humour;  but  Mr.  Harry  chose  to  treat  his 
senior  with  a  great  deal  of  'superfluous  disdain  and  absurd  scorn, 
and  would  by  no  means  part  from  his  darling  injuries,  in  which,' 
very  likely,  no  man  believed  but  himself.  As  for  honest  Doctor 
Bridge,  the  tutor  found,  after  a  few  trials  of  wit  with  the  pupil, 
that  the  younger  man  was  an  ugly  subject  for  wit,  and  that  the 
laugh  was  often  turned  against  him.  This  did  not  make  tutor  and 
pupil  any  better  friends ;  but  had,  so  far,  an  advantage  for  Esmond, 
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that  Mr.  Bridge  was  induced  to  leave  him  alone ;  and  so  long  as 
he  kept  his  dhapels^  and  did  the  college  exercises  required  of  him, 
Bridge  was  content  not  to  see  Harry's  glum  face  in  his  class,  and  to 
leave  him  to  read  and  sulk  for  himself  in  his  own  chamber. 

A  poem  or  two  in  Latin  and  English,  which  were  pronounced 
to  have  some  merit,  and  a  Latin  oration  (for  Mr.  Esmond  could 
write  that  language  better  than  pronounce  it),  got  him  a  little  re- 
putation both  with  the  authorities  of  the  University  and  amongst 
the  young  men,  with  whom  he  began  to  pass  for  more  than  he  was 
worth.  A  few  victories  over  their  common  enemy  Mr.  Bridge, 
made  them  incline  towards  him,  and  look  upon  him  as  the  cham> 
pion  of  their  order  against  the  seniors.  Such  of  the  lads  as  he  took 
into  his  confidence,  found  him  not  so  gloomy  and  haughty  as  his 
appearance  led  them  to  believe ;  and  Don  Dismallo,  as  he  was 
called,  became  presently  a  person  of  some  little  importance  in  his 
ooU^e,  and  was,  as  he  believes,  set  down  by  the  seniors  there  as 
rather  a  dangerous  character. 

Don  Dismallo  was  a  stanch  young  Jacobite,  like  the  rest  of 
his  family;  gave  himself  many  absurd  airs  of  loyalty;  used  to  in- 
vite yoimg  friends  to  Burgundy,  and  give  the  King's  health  on 
King  James's  birthday ;  wore  black  on  the  day  of  his  abdication ; 
fasted  on  the  anniversary  of  King  William's  coronation ;  and  per- 
formed a  thousand  absurd  antics,  of  which  he  smiles  now  to 
think. 

These  follies  caused  many  remonstrances  on  Tom  Tusher's  part> 
who  was  always  a  friend  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  Esmond  was 
always  in  opposition  to  them.  Tom  was  a  Whig,  while  Esmond 
was  a  Tory.  Tom  never  missed  a  lecture,  and  capped  the  proctor 
with  the  profoundest  of  bows.  No  wonder  he  sighed  over  Harry's 
insubordinate  courses,  and  was  angry  when  the  others  laughed  at 
him.  But  that  Harry  was  known  to  have  my  Lord  Viscount's 
protection,  Tom  no  doubt  would  have  broken  with  him  altogether. 
But  honest  Tom  never  gave  up  a  comrade  as  long  as  he  was  the 
friend  of  a  great  man.  This  was  not  out  of  scheming  on  Tom's 
part,  but  a  natural  inclination  towards  the  great.  'Twas  no  hypo- 
crisy in  him  to  flatter,  but  the  bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  always 
perfectly  good-humoured,  obliging^  and  servile. 
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Harry  liad  very  liberal  allowanoes,  for  his  dear  mkfoen  of  Caatle- 
wood  not  only  regularly  supplied  him,  but  the  Dowager  at  Ohelaej 
made  her  dosatioii  azmoal,  and  received  Esni<md  at  her  kooae  near 
London  every  Christmas ;  bnt^  in  spite  of  these  bene&ctioiis,  Esmond 
-was  ooDstantly  poor ;  whilst  'twas  a  wonder  with  how  small  a 
stipend  from  his  &ther,  Tom  Tusher  contrived  to  make  a  good 
figure.  'Tis  true  that  Harry  both  spent,  gave,  and  lent  his  money 
very  freely,  which  Thomas  never  did.  I  think  he  was  lilce  tlie 
&moBS  Dnke  of  MarilxMrough  in  this  instance,  who,  getting  a  present 
of  fifty  pieceSi  when  a  young  man^  firom  some  foolish  woman  who 
fell  in  love  with  his  good  looks,  showed  the  money  to  Oadogan  in  a 
drawer  scores  of  years  after,  where  it  had  lain  ever  sinoe  he  had 
sold  his  beardless  honour  to  procure  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Tom  ever  let  out  his  good  looks  so  profitably,  for  nature  had  not 
endowed  him  with  any  particular  charms  of  person,  and  he  ever 
was  a  pattern  of  moral  behaviour,  losing  no  opportunity  of  giving 
the  very  best  advice  to  his  younger  comrade ;  with  which  article, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  parted  very  freely.  Not  but  that  he  was  a 
merry  fellowy  too,  in  his  way ;  he  loved  a  joke,  if  by  good  fortune 
he  understood  it,  and  took  his  share  generously  of  a  bottle  If  another 
paid  for  it,  and  especially  if  there  was  a  young  lord  in  company  to 
drink  it  In  these  cases  thers  was  not  a  harder  drinker  in  the 
University  than  Mr.  Tusher  could  be;  and  it  was  edifying  to 
behold  him,  fresh  shaved  and  with  smug  &ce,  singing  out  ^'  Amen!  * 
at  early  chapel  in  the  morning.  In  his  reading,  poor  Harry  per- 
mitted himself  to  go  a  gadding  after  all  the  Nine  Muses,  and  so 
very  likely  had  but  little  &vour  from  any  one  of  them ;  whereas 
Tom  Tusher,  who  had  no  more  turn  fdr  poetry  than  a  plonghboy, 
nevertheless,  by  a  dogged  perseverance  and  obsequiousness  in  court- 
ing the  divine  Calliope,  got  himself  a  prize,  and  some  credit  in  the 
University,  and  a  fellowship  at  his  college,  as  a  reward  for  his 
scholarship  In  this  time  of  Mr.  Esmond's  life,  he  got  the  little 
reading  which  he  ever  could  boast  of,  and  passed  a  good  part  of 
his  days  greedily  devouring  all  the  books  on  which  he  could 
lay  hand.  In  this  desultory  way  the  works  of  most  of  the 
English,  French,  and  Italian  poets  came  under  his  eyes,  and  he 
had  a  smattering  of  the  Spanish  tongue  likewise^   besides  the 
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ancient  languages,  of  which,  at  least  of  Latin,  he  was  a  tolerable 
master. 

Then,  abont  midway  in  his  University  career,  he  fell  to  reading 
for  the  profiassion  to  which  worldly  pradenoe  rather  than  inclination 
called  him,  and  was  perfectly  bewildered  in  theological  controversy. 
In  the  coarse  of  his  reading  (which  was  neither  pursued  with  that 
aeriofcnieBS  or  that  devout  mind  which  such  a  study  requires),  the 
youth  found  himself  at  the  end  of  one  month,  a  Papitft,  and  was 
about  to  proclaim  his  faith  ;  the  next  month  a  Protestant,  with 
Chillingworth ;  and  the  third  a  sceptic,  with  Hobbs  and  Bayle. 
Whereas  lumest  Tom  Tusher  never  permitted  his  mind  to  stray  out 
of  the  prescribed  University  path,  accepted  the  Thirty-nine  Artides 
with  all  his  heart,  and  would  have  signed  and  sworn  to  other  nin^ 
and-thirty  with  entire  obedience.  Harry's  wilfulness  in  this  mat* 
ter,  and  disorderly  thoughts  and  conversation,  so  shocked  and  afflict* 
ed  lus  senior,  that  there  grew  up  a  coldness  and  estrangement 
between  them,  so  that  they  became  scarce  more  than  mere  acquaint- 
ances, from  having  been  intimate  friends  when  they  came  to  college 
fint.  P(^ztic8  ran  high,  too,  at  the  University ;  and  here,  also,  the 
young  men  were  at  variance.  Tom  professed  himself  albeit  a  high 
churchman,  a  strong  King  William's-man ;  whereas  Harry  brought 
his  family  Tory  politics  to  College  with  him,  to  which  he  must  add 
a  dangerous  admiration  for  Oliver  CromweU,  whose  side,  or  Eling 
James's  by  turns,  he  often  chose  to  take  in  the  disputes  which  the 
young  gentlemen  used  to  hold  in  each  other^s  rooms,  where  they 

* 

debated  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  crowned  and  deposed  kings,  and 
toasted  past  and  present  heroes  or  beauties  in  flagons  of  College  ale. 
Thus,  either  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or  the  natural 
melancholy  of  lus  disposition,  Esmond  came  to  live  very  much  by 
himself  during  his  stay  at  the  University,  having^neither  ambition 
enough  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  College  career,  nor  caring  to 
mingle  with  the  mere  pleasures  and  boyish  frolics  of  the  students^ 
who  were,  for  the  most  part^  two  or  three  years  younger  than  h& 
He  fancied  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  common  room  of  his  college 
alighted  him  on  account  of  his  birth,  and  hence  kept  aloof  from 
their  society.  It  may  be  that  he  made  the  iU-will,  which  he  ima- 
gined came  from  them,  by  his  own  behaviour,  which,  as  he  looks 
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back  on  it  in  afber-lifey  lie  now  sees  was  moroseiuid  haughty.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  as  tenderly  grated  for  kindness  as  he  was  susceptible 
of  slight  and  wrong ;  and,  lonely  as  he  was  generally,  yet  had  one 
or  two  very  warm  friendships  for  his  companions  of  those  day& 

One  of  these  was  a  queer  gentleman  that  resided  in  the  TJniyer- 
sity,  though  he  was  no  member  of  it,  and  was  the  professor  of  a 
science  scarce  recognised  in  the  common  course  of  College  educa^- 
tion.  This  was  a  French  refugee-officer,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  his  native  country  at  the  time  of  the  Ptotestant  persecutions 
there,  and  who  came  to  Cambridge,  where  he  taught  the  science  of 
^e  small-sword,  and  set  up  a  saloon-of-arms.  Though  he  declared 
himself  a  Protestant,  'twas  said  Mr.  Moreau  was  a  Jesuit  in  disr 
guise;  indeed,  he  brought  veiy  strong  recommendations  to  the 
Tory  party,  which  was  pretty  strong  in  that  University,  and 
veiy  likely  was  one  of  the  many  agents  whom  King  James  had  in 
this  country.  Esmond  found  this  gentleman's  conversation  very 
much  more  agreeable,  and  to  his  taste,  than  the  talk  of  the  Collie 
divines  in  the  common  room  ;  he  never  wearied  of  Moreau's  stories 
of  the  wars  of  Turenne  and  Cond^,  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part ; 
and  being  familiar  with  the  French  tongue  from  his  youth,  and  in 
a  place  where  but  few  spoke  it^  his  company  became  very  agreeable 
to  the  brave  old  professor  of  arms,  whose  favourite  pupil  he  was, 
and  who  made  Mr.  Esmond  a  veiy  tolerable  proficient  in  the  noble 
science  of  escrime. 

At  the  next  term  Esmond  was  to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  afterwards,  in  proper  season,  to  assume  the  cassock  and 
bands  which  his  fond  mistress  would  have  him  wear.  Tom  Tusher 
himself  was  a  parson  and  a  fellow  of  his  college  by  this  time ;  and 
Harry  felt  that  he  would  very  gladly  cede  his  right  to  the  living  of 
Castlewood  to  Tom,  and  that  his  own  calling  was  in  no  way  the 
pulpit.  But  as  he  was  bound,  before  all  things  in  the  world,  to 
his  dear  mistress  at  home,  and  knew  that  a  refusal  on  his  jmrt 
would  grieve  her,  he  determined  to  give  her  no  hint  of  his  imwill- 
ingness  to  the  clerical  office;  and  it  was  in  this  unsatisfactory 
mood  of  mind  that  he  went  to  spend  the  last  vacation  he  should 
have  at  Castlewood  before  he  took  orders. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

I  OOMS  HOUS  FOB  A  HOLIDAY  TO  CASTLEWOOD^  AND  FIND  A  SKELETON  IN 

THE  HOUSE. 

At  his  third  long  vacation,  Esmond  came  as  usual  to  Castlewoo<^ 
always  feeling  an  eager  thrill  of  pleasure  when  he  found  himself 
OQoe  more  in  the  house  where  he  had  passed  so  many  jeara^  and  bo* 
held  the  kind  ffl-Tniliar  ejes  of  his  mistress  looking  upon  him.  She 
and  her  children  (out  of  whose  company  she  scaice  ever. saw  him) 
oame  to  greet  him.  Miss  Beatrix  was  grown  so  tall  that  Harry  did 
not  quite  know  whether  he  might  kiss  her  or  no  ;  and  she  blushed 
and  held  back  when  he  offered  that  salutation,  though  she  took  it, 
and  even  courted  it,  when  they  were  alone.  The  young  lord  was 
shooting  up  to  be  like  his  gallant  father  in  look,  though  with  his 
mother's  kind  eyes :  the  Lady  of  Castlewood  herself  seemed  grown, 
too,  since  Hany  saw  her — in  her  look  more  stately,  in  her  person 
fuller,  in  her  face,  still  as  ever  most  tender  and  friendly,  a  greater 
air  of  command  and  decision  than  had  appeared  in  that  guileless 
sweet  countenance  which  Harry  remembered  so  gratefully.  The 
tooe  of  her  voice  was  so  much  deeper  and  sadder  when  she  spoke 
and  welcomed  him,  that  it  quite  startled  Esmond,  who  looked  up 
at  her  surprised  as  she  spoke,  when  she  withdrew  her  eyes  from 
him ;  nor  did  she  over  look  at  him  afterwards  when  his  own  eyes 
were  gazing  upon  her.  A  something  hinting  at  grief  and  secret, 
and  filling  his  mind  with  alarm  imdefinable,  seemed  to  speak  with 
that  low  thrilling  voice  of  hers,  and  look  out  of  those  clear  sad 
eyes.  Her  greeting  to  Esmond  was  so  cold  that  it  almost  pained 
the  lad  (who  would  have  liked  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  kiss  the 
skirt  of  her  robe,  so  fond  and  ardent  was  his  respect  and  regard 
for  her),  and^he  faltered  in  answering  the  questions  which  she, 
hesitating  on  her  side,  began  to  put  to  him.  Was  he  happy  at 
Oambridge?  Did  he  study  too  hardf  She  hoped  not.  He  had 
gi"own  very  tall,  and  looked  very  well. 

**  He  has  got  a  moustache  !"  cries  out  Master  Esmond. 

"  Why  does  he  not  wear  a  peruke  like  my  Lord  Mohunl** 
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asked  Miss  Beatrix.     "  My  lord  says  that  nobody  wears  their  own 
hair." 

"  I  believe  you  will  have  to  occupy  your  old  chamber,"  says  my 
lady.     "  I  hope  the  housekeeper  has  got  it  ready." 

*^  Why,  mamma^  you  have  been  there  ten  times  these  three  days 
yourself  !f  exclaims  Frank. 

"  And  she  cut  some  flowers  which  you  planted  in  my  garden^ 
do  you  remember,  ever  so  many  years  ago  f — ^when  I  was  quite  a 
little  girl,**  cries  out  Miss  Beatrix,  on  tiptoe.  ^  And  mamma  put 
them  in  your  window." 

"  I  remember  when  you  grew  well  after  you  were  ill  that  you 
used  to  like  roses,**  said  the  lady,  blushing  like  one  of  them.  They 
all  conducted  Harry  Esmond  to  his  chamber ;  the  children  running 
before,  Hany  walking  by  his  mistress  hand-in-hand. 

The  old  room  had  been  ornamented  and  beautified  not  &  little  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  flowers  were  in  the  window  in  a  china  vase ;  and  there 
was  a  fine  new  counterpane  on  the  bed,  which  chatter-box  Beatrix 
said  mamma  had  made  toa  A  fire  was  crackling  on  the  hearth, 
although  it  was  Jime.  My  lady  thought  the  room  wanted  warm- 
ing ;  every  thing  was  done  to  make  him  happy  and  welcome : 
"  And  you  are  not  to  be  a  page  any  longer,  but  a  gentleman  and 
kinsman,  and  to  walk  with  papa  and  mamma^"  said  the  childreiL 
And  as  soon  as  his  dear  mistress  and  children  had  left  him  to  him- 
self it  was  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and  gratefulness 
that  he  flxmg  himself  down  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  little 
bed,  and  asked  a  blessing  upon  those  who  were  so  kind  to  him. 

The  children,  who  are  always  house  tell-tales,  soon  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  little  history  of  the  house  and  fiimily.  Papa 
had  been  to  London  twice.  Papa  often  went  away  now.  Papa 
had  taken  Beatrix  to  Westlands,  where  she  was  taller  than  Sir 
George  Harper's  second  daughter,  though  she  was  two  years  older. 
Papa  had  taken  Beatrix  and  Frank  both  to  Bellminster,  where 
Frank  had  got  the  better  of  Lord  Bellminster*s  son  in  a  boxing- 
match — ^my  lord,  laughing,  told  Hany  afterwards.  Many  gentle- 
men came  to  stop  with  papa,  and  papa  had  gotten  a  new  game 
from  London,  a  French  game,  called  a  billiard — ^that  the  French 
king  played  it  very  well :  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Castlewood  had 
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sent  Miss  Beatrix  a  present ;  and  papa  had  gotten  a  new  cHaia^ 
with  two  little  horses,  which  he  drove  himself,  beside  the  coach, 
which  TnaTnma  went  in ;  and  Dr.  Tusher  was  a  cross  old  plague^ 
and  they  did  not  like  to  learn  from  him  at  all ;  and  papa  did  not 
OOTB  about  them  learning,  and  laughed  when  they  were  at  their 
books,  but  manutta  liked  them  to  learn,  and  taught  them ;  and 
^  I  don't  think  papa  is  fond  of  mamma,"  said  Miss  BeatrLs^  with 
her  great  eyes.  She  had  come  quite  close  up  to  ECarry  Esmond  bj 
the  time  this  prattle  took  place,  and  was  on  his  knee,  and  had 
examined  all  the  points  of  his  dress,  and  all  the  good  or  bad  features 
of  his  homely  face. 

^  You  shouldn't  say  that  papa  \a  not  fond  of  mamma,**  said  the 
boy,  at  this  confession.  *'  Mamma  never  said  so ;  and  mamma  for- 
bade you  to  say  it,  Miss  Beatrix." 

TwBS  this,  no  doubt,  that  accounted  for  the  sadness  in  Lady 
CasUewood's  eyes,  and  the  plaintive  vibrations  of  her  voice.  Who 
does  not  know  of  eyes,  lighted  by  love  once,  where  the  flame  shinee 
no  morel— of  lamps  extinguished,  oilbe  properly  trimmed  and 
tended  I  Every  man  has  such  in  his  house.  Such  mementos 
make  our  splendidest  chambers  look  blank  and  sad ;  such  &ceB 
seen  in  a  day  cast  a  gloom  upon  oiir  sunshine.  So  oaths  mutually 
sworn,  and  invocations  of  Heaven,  and  priestly  ceremonies,  and 
fimd  belief  and  love,  so  fond  and  fidthf ul  that  it  never  doubted  but 
that  it  should  live  for  ever,  are  all  of  no  avail  towards  making 
love  eternal :  it  dies,  in  spite  of  the  banns  and  the  priest ;  and  T 
have  often  thought  there  should  be  a  visitation  of  the  sick  for  it, 
and  a  funeral  service,  and  an  extreme  imction,  and  an  M  in  pace. 
It  has  its  course,  like  all  mortal  things — ^its  beginning,  progresB, 
and  decay.  It  buds  and  it  blooms  out  into  sunshiae,  and  it  withera 
and  ends.  Strephon  and  Chloe  languish  apart ;  join  in  a  rapture : 
and  presently  you  hear  that  Chloe  is  crying,  and  Strephon  has 
broken  his  crook  across  her  back.  Can  jon  mend  it  so  as  to  show 
no  marks  of  rupture  f  Not  all  the  priests  of  Hymen,  not  all  the 
inoantotions  to  the  gods,  can  make  it  whole  I 

Waking  up  from  dreams,  books,  and  visions  of  College  honours, 
in  which,  fear  two  years,  Harry  Esmond  had  been  immersed,  he 
firand  himself  instantly,  on  his  return  home,  in  the  midst  of  this 
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actual  tragedy  of  life,  which  ahsorbed  and  interested  him  more 
than  all  his  tutor  taught  him.  The  persons  whom  he  loved  best 
in  the  world,  and  to  whom  he  owed  most,  were  living  unhappily 
together.  The  gentlest  and  kindest  of  women  was  suffering  ill- 
usage  and  shedding  tears  in  secret :  the  man  who  made  her  wretched 
by  neglect,  if  not  by  violence,  was  Hiarry's  bene&ctor  and  patron. 
In  houses  where,  in  place  of  that  sacred,  inmost  flame  of  love,  there 
is  discord  at  the  centre,  the  whole  household  becomes  hypocritical, 
and  each  lies  to  his  neighbour.  The  husband  (or  it  may  be  the 
wife)  lies  when  the  visitor  comes  in,  and  wears  a  grin  of  reconcilia- 
tion or  politeness  before  him.  The  wife  lies  (indeed,  her  business 
is  to  do  that,  and  to  smile,  however  much  she  is  beaten),  swallows  her 
tears,  and  lies  to  her  lord  and  master ;  lies  in  bidding  little  Jacky 
respect  dear  papa ;  lies  in  assuring  grandpapa  that  she  is  perfectly 
happy.  The  servants  lie,  wearing  grave  faces  behind  their  masters* 
.chair,  and  pretending  to  be  imconscious  of  the  fighting ;  and  so, 
from  morning  till  bed-time,  life  is  passed  in  falsehood.  And  wise- 
acres call  this  a  proper  regard  of  morals,  and  point  out  Baucis  and 
Philemon  as  examples  of  a  good  life. 

If  my  lady  did  not  speak  of  her  griefs  to  Harry  Esmond,  my 
lord  was  by  no  means  reserved  when  in  his  cups,  and  spoke  his 
mind  very  freely,  bidding  Harry  in  his  coarse  way,  and  with  his 
blunt  language,  beware  of  all  women  as  cheats,  jades,  jilts,  and 
using  other  unmistakeable  monosyllables  in  speaking  of  them. 
Indeed,  'twas  the  &fihion  of  the  day  as  I  miist  own  ;  and  there's 
not  a  writer  of  my  time  of  any  note,  with  the  exception  of  poor 
Dtck  Steele,  that  does  not  speak  of  a  woman  as  of  a  slave,  and 
scorn  and  use  her  as  such.  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  AddisOn, 
Mr.  Gay,  every  one  of  'em,  sing  in  this  key,  each  according  to  his 
nature  and  politeness ;  and  louder  and  fouler  than  all  in  abuse  is 
Dr.  Swift,  who  spoke  of  them  as  he  treated  them,  worst  of  all. 

Much  of  ihA  quarrels  and  hatred  which  arise  between  married 
people  come  in  my  mind  from  the  husband's  rage  and  revolt  at 
diacovering  that  his  slave  and  bedfellow,  who  is  to  minister  to  all  his 
and  is  church-i^^rom  to  honour  and  obey  him — is  his  supe- 
;  and  that  he,  and  not  she,  ought  to  be  the  subordinate  of  the 
tmdn;  and  in  these  controversies  I  think,  lay  the  cause  of  my  lord's 
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anger  against  his  ladj.  When  he  lefb  her,  she  began  to  think  far 
herself,  and  her  thoughts  were  not  in  his  favour.  After  the  illu- 
mination, when  the  love-lamp  is  put  out  that  anon  we  spoke  o( 
and  bj  the  common  daylight  we  look  at  the  picture,  what  a  daub 
it  looks  !  what  a  clumsy  effigy  !  How  many  men  and  wives  come 
to  this  knowledge,  think  you  ?  And  if  it  be  painful  to  a  woman 
to  find  herself  mated  for  life  to  a  boor,  and  ordered  to  love  and 
honour  a  dullard ;  it  is  worse  still  for  the  man  himself  perhaps, 
whenever  in  his  dim  comprehension  the  idea  dawns  that  his  slave 
and  drudge  yonder  is,  in  truth,  his  superior ;  that  the  woman  who 
does  his  bidding,  and  submits  to  his  humour,  should  be  his  lord ; 
that  she  can  think  a  thousand  things  beyond  the  power  of  his  mad- 
died  brains ;  and  that  in  yonder  head,  on  the  pillow  opposite  to 
him,  lie  a  thousand  feelings,  mysteries  of  thought,  latent  scorns 
and  rebellions,  whereof  he  only  dimly  perceives  the  existence  as 
they  look  out  furtively  from  her  eyes  :  treasures  of  love  doomed  to 
perish  without  a  hand  to  gather  them ;  sweet  fancies  and  images 
c£  beauty  that  would  grow  and  unfold  themselves  into  flower ; 
bright  wit  that  would  shine  like  diamonds  could  it  be  brought  inbo 
the  sun  :  and  the  tyrant  in  possession  crashes  the  outbreak  of  all 
these,  drives  them  back  like  slaves  into  the  dungeon  and  darkneas, 
and  chafes  without  that  his  prisoner  is  rebellious,  and  his  sworn 
subject  undutiful  and  refractory.  So  the  lamp  was  out  in  Castle- 
wood  Hall,  and  the  lord  and  lady  there  saw  each  other  as  they 
were.  With  her  illness  and  altered  beauty  my  lord's  fice  for  Im 
wife  disappeared  ;  with  his  selfishness  and  faithlessness  her  foolish 
fiction  of  love  and  reverence  was  rent  away.  Love  I — who  is  to 
love  what  is  base  and  unlovely  ?  Hespect ! — who  ia  to  respect 
what  is  gross  and  sensual  ?  Not  all  the  marriage  oaths  sworn 
before  all  the  parsons,  cardinals,  ministers,  muftis,  and  rabbins  in 
the  world,  can  bind  to  that  monstrous  allegiance.  This  couple  was 
living  apart  then ;  the  woman  happy  to  be  allowed  to  love  and 
tend  her  children  (who  were  never  of  her  own  good-will  away  from 
her)  and  thankful  to  have  saved  such  treasures  as  these  out  of  the 
wreck  in  which  the  better  part  of  her  heart  went  down. 

These  young  ones  had  had  no  instructors  save  their  mother,  and 
Doctor  Toaher  Ibr  their  theology  occasionally,  and  had  made  moxe 
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piogress  than  might  have  been  expected  under  a  tutor  so  indulgent 
and  fond  as  Lady  Gastlewood.  Beatrix  could  sing  and  dance  lika 
a  nymph.  Her  voice  was  her  father's  delight  after  dinner.  She 
xoled  over  the  house  with  little  imperial  ways,  which  her  parents 
ooaxed  and  laughed  at  Sbe  had  long  learned  the  value  of  her 
bright  ejea,  and  tried  experiments  in  coquetry,  in  corpare  vUi,  upon 
rustics  and  country  squires,  until  she  should  prepare  to  conquer  the 
world  and  the  Cushion.  She  put  on  a  new  ribbon  to  welcome 
Harry  Esmond,  made  eyes  at  him,  and  directed  her  young  smilea 
at  him,  not  a  little  to  the  amusement  of  the  yoimg  man,  and  the 
joy  of  her  &ther,  who  laughed  his  great  laugh,  and  encouraged  her 
in  her  thousand  antics.  Lady  Gastlewood  watched  the  child  grave- 
ly and  sadly :  the  little  one  was  pert  in  her  replies  to  her  mother^ 
yet  eager  in  her  protestations  of  love  and  promises  of  amendment ; 
and  as  ready  to  ciy  (after  a  little  quarrel  brought  on  by  her  own 
giddiness)  xmtil  she  had  won  back  her  mamma's  £bivoui^  as  she  was 
to  risk  the  kind  lady's  displeasure  by  fresh  outbreaks  of  restless 
vanity.  From  her  mother's  sad  looks  she  fled  to  her  father's  chair 
and  boo^  laughter.  She  already  set  the  one  against  the  other : 
and  the  little  rogue  delighted  in  the  mischief  which  she  knew  how 
to  make  so  early. 

The  young  heir  of  Gastlewood  was  spoiled  by  £sither  and  mother 
both.  He  took  their  caresses  as  men  do,  and  as  if  they  were  his 
right.  He  had  his  hawks  and  his  spaniel  dog,  his  little  horse  and 
his  beagles.  He  had  learned  to  ride  and  to  drink,  and  to  shoot 
flying :  and  he  had  a  small  court,  the  sons  of  the  huntsman  and 
woodman,  as  became  the  heir-apparent,  taking  after  the  example  of 
my  lord  his  father.  If  he  had  a  headache,  his  mother  was  as  much 
frightened  as  if  the  plague  were  in  the  house :  my  lord  laughed 
and  jeered  in  his  abrupt  way— (indeed,  'twas  on  the  day  after  New 
Yearns  Day,  and  an  excess  of  mince  pie)— «nd  said  with  some  of  his 
usual  oaths — "D — n  it^  Harry  Esm<md — ^you  see  how  my  lady 
takes  on  about  Frank's  megrim.  She  used  to  be  sony  about  me^ 
my  boy  (pass  the  tankard,  Harry),  and  to  be  frightened  if  I  had 
a  headache  once.  She  don't  care  about  my  head  now.  They're 
like  that — ^women  are — all  the  same  Harry,  all  jilts  in  their 
hearts.      Stidc  to  College— stidc  to  punch  and  buttery  ale :  and 
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never  see  a  womaa  ihat*s  handsomer  than  an  old  cinder-fiiced  bed- 
maker.     That's  mj  oonnseL*' 

It  was  xDj  lord's  custom  to  fling  out  many  jokes  of  this  nature^ 
in  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  at  meals— clumsy  sarcasms 
which  my  lady  tamed  many  a  time,  or  which,  sometimeSy  sheaffeci- 
ed  not  to  hear,  or  which  now  and  again  would  hit  their  mark  and 
make  the  poor  victim  wince  (as  you  could  see  by  her  flushing  £M3e 
aod  eyes  filling  with  tears),  or  which  again  worked  her  up  to  anger 
and  retort^  when,  in  answer  to  one  of  these  heavy  bolts,  she  would 
flash  back  with  a  quivering  reply.  The  pair  were  not  happy ;  nor 
indeed  was  it  happy  to  be  with  them.  Alas  that  youthful  love  and 
truth  should  end  in  bitterness  and  bankruptcy  I  To  see  a  young 
oouple  loviog  each  other  is  no  wonder ;  but  to  see  an  old  couple 
loving  each  other  is  the  best  sight  of  alL  Hany  Esmond  became 
the  confidant  of  one  and  the  other — ^that  is^  my  lord  told  the  lad  all 
his  giiefis  and  wrongs  (which  were  indeed  of  Lord  Castlewood's  own 
making),  and  Hany  divined  my  lady's ;  his  aflection  leading  him 
easily  to  penetrate  the  hypocrisy  under  which  Lady  Oastlewood 
generally  ohose  to  go  disguised,  and  see  her  heart  aching  whilst  her 
&ce  wore  a  smile.  *TiB  a  hard  task  for  women  in  life,  that  mask 
which  the  world  bids  them  wear.  But  there  is  no  greater  crime 
than  for  a  woman  who  is  ill  used  and  unhappy  to  show  that  she  is 
sa  The  world  is  quite  relentless  about  bidding  her  to  keep  a 
dieerful  fieu^e ;  and  our  women,  like  the  Malabar  wives,  are  forced 
to  go  smiling  and  painted  to  sacrifice  themselves  with  their  hus- 
bands ;  their  relations  being  the  most  eager  to  push  them  on  to 
their  duty^  and,  imder  their  shouts  and  applauses^  to  smother  and 
hush  their  cries  of  pain. 

So,  into  the  sad  secret  of  his  patron's  household,  Hany  Esmond 
became  initiated,  he  scarce  knew  how.  It  had  passed  under  his 
eyes  two  years  before^  wfaanhs  ooold  not  imderstand  it ;  but  read* 
io^  and  thoughti  and  experienee  of  men,  had  oldened  him ;  and 
one  of  the  deepsMovrows  of  a  life  which  had  never,  in  truth,  been 
very  happy,  oams  upon  him  now,  when  he  was  compelled  to  under- 
stand and  pity  a  grisf  whidi  hestood^kute  powerless  to  relieve. 

It  hatii  been  said  my  lord  would  never  take  the  oath  of  allegi* 
anoe^  nor  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  wher^  in- 
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deedy  he  had  but  a  nominal  estate;  and  refused  an  English  peerage 
which  King  William's  government  offered  him  as  a  bribe  to  secure 
his  lojaltj. 

He  might  have  accepted  this,  and  would  doubtless,  but  for  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  his  wife  (who  ruled  her  husband's  opinions 
better  than  she  could  govern  his  conduct),  and  who  being  a  simple- 
hearted  woman^  with  bat  one  rule  of  &ith  and  right,  never  thought 
of  swerving  from  her  fidelity  to  the  exiled  family,  or  of  recognis- 
ing any  other  sovereign  but  King  James;  and,  though  she  ac- 
quiesced in  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  reigning  power,  no 
temptation,  she  thought^  could  induce  her  to  acknowledge  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  rightful  monarch,  nor  to  let  her  lord  so  ao- 
knowledge  him.  So  my  Lord  Castle  wood  remained  a  nonjuror  all 
his  life  nearly,  though  his  self-denial  caused  him  many  a  pang,  and 
lefb  him  sulky  and  out  of  humour. 

The  year  after  the  Brcvolution,  and  all  through  King  William's 
life,  *tis  known  there  were  constant  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  family;  but  if  my  Lord  Castlewood  took  any  share  of 
these,  as  is  probable,  'twas  only  for  a  short  time,  and  when  Harry 
Esmond  was  too  young  to  be  introduced  into  such  important 
secrets. 

Bat  in  the  year  1695,  when  that  conspiracy  of  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  Colonel  Lowick,  and  others,  was  set  on  foot,  for  waylaying 
King  William  as  he  came  from  Hampton  Court  to  London,  and  a 
secret  plot  was  formed,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  the  nobility  and 
people  of  honour  were  engaged ;  Father  Holt  appeared  at  Castle- 
wood, and  brought  a  young  friend  with  him,  a  gentleman  whom 
'twas  easy  to  see  that  both  my  lord  and  the  Father  treated  with 
uncommon  deference.  Harry  Esmond  saw  this  gentleman,  and 
knew  and  recognised  him  in  after-life,  as  shall  be  shown  in  ite 
place ;  and  he  has  little  doubt  now  that  my  Lord  Yiscount  was 
implicated  somewhat  in  the  transactions  which  always  kept  Father 
Holt  employed  and  travelling  hither  and  thither  under  a  dozen  of 
different  names  and  disguises.  The  Father's  companion  went  by 
the  name  of  Captain  James ;  and  it  was  under  a  very  different 
name  and  appearance  that  Harry  Esmond  afterwards  saw  him. 

It  was  the  next  year  that  the  Fenwiok  conspiracy  blew  up, 
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which  is  a  matter  of  puhlic  history  now,  and  which  ended  in  the 
execution  of  Sir  John  and  many  more,  who  suffered  manfully  for 
their  treason,  and  who  were  attended  to  Tyburn  by  my  lady's  father 
Dean  Armstrong,  Mr.  Collier,  and  other  stout  uoDJuring  clergymen, 
who  absolved  them  at  the  gallows-foot. 

Tb  known  that  when  Sir  John  was  apprehended,  discovery  was 
made  of  a  great  number  of  names  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy; when,  with  a  noble  wisdom  and  clemency,  the  Prinze 
burned  the  list  of  conspirators  furnished  to  hira,  and  said  he  would 
know  no  more.  Now  it  was,  after  this,  that  Lord  Castlewood 
swOTe  his  great  oath,  that  he  would  never,  so  help  him  Heaven,  be 
engaged  in  any  transaction  against  that  brave  and  merciful  man ; 
and  so  he  told  Holt  when  the  indefatigable  priest  visited  him, 
and  would  have  had  him  engage  in  a  £irther  conspiracy.  After 
this  my  lord  ever  spoke  of  King  William  as  he  was — as  one  of  the 
wisest,  the  bravest,  and  the  greatest  of  men.  My  Lady  Esmond 
(for  her  part)  said  she  could  never  pardon  the  King,  first,  for  oust- 
ing his  father-in-law  from  his  throne,  and  secondly,  for  not  being 
constant  to  his  wife,  the  Princess  Mary.  Indeed,  I  think  if  Nero 
were  to  rise  again,  and  be  king  of  England,  and  a  good  family  man, 
the  ladies  would  pardon  him.  My  lord  laughed  at  his  wife's 
objections — the  standard  of  virtue  did  not  fit  him  much. 

The  last  conference  which  Mr.  Holt  had  with  his  lordship  took 
place  when  Harry  was  come  home  for  his  first  vacation  from  col- 
lege (Harry  saw  his  old  tutor  but  for  a  half  hour,  and  exchanged 
no  private  words  with  him),  and  their  talk,  whatever  it  might  be, 
left  my  Lord  Viscount  very  much  disturbed  in  mind — so  much  so, 
that  his  wife,  and  his  young  kinsman,  Henry  Esmond,  could  not 
but  observe  his  disquiet.  After  Holt  was  gone,  my  lord  rebuffed 
Esmond,  and  again  treated  him  with  the  greatest  deference;  he 
shunned  his  wife's  questions  and  company,  and  looked  at  his  chil- 
dren with  such  a  face  of  gloom  and  anxiety,  muttering  ^  Poor 
children — ^poor  children !"  in  a  way  that  could  not  but  fill  those 
whose  life  it  .was  to  watch  him  and  obey  him^  with  great  alarm. 
For  which  g^oom,  each  person  interested  in  the  Lord  Castlewood, 
framed  in  his  or  her  own  mind  an  interpretation. 

My  lady,  with  a  laugh  of  cruel  bitterness,  said,  "I  suppose  the 
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person  at  Hexton  has  been  ill,  or  has  scolded  him  {£ar  my  lord's 
in&toation  about  Mrs.  Marwood  was  komm  only  too  well).  Young 
Esmond  feared  for  his  money  affiurs^  into  the  condition  of  which 
he  had  been  initiated ;  and  that  the  expenses,  always  greater  than 
his  revenue,  had  caused  Lord  Gastlewood  disquiet 

One  of  the  causes  why  my  Lord  Yiscount  had  taken  young  Es- 
mond into  his  special  fiiTOur  was  a  trivial  one,  that  hath  not  before 
been  mentioned,  though  it  was  a  very  lucky  accident  in  Haniy 
Esmond's  life.  A  very  few  months  after  my  lord's  coming  to 
Gastlewood,  in  the  winter  time — the  litUe  boy,  being  a  child  in  a 
petticoat,  trotting  about — it  happened  that  little  Frank  was  with 
his  father  after  dinner,  who  fell  asleep  over  his  wine,  heedless  of 
the  child,  who  crawled  to  the  fire ;  and,  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  Esmond  was  sent  by  his  mistress  for  the  boy  just  as  the 
poor  little  screaming  urchin's  coat  was  set  on  fire  by  a  log ;  when 
Esmond,  rushing  forward,  tore  the  dress  off  the  infent,  so  that  his 
own  hands  were  burned  more  than  the  child's,  who  was  Mghtened 
rather  than  hurt,  by  this  accident  But  certainly  'twas.providential 
that  a  resolute  person  should  have  come  in  at  that  instant,  or  the 
child  had  been  burned  to  death  probably,  my  lord  sleeping  very 
heavily  after  drinking,  and  not  waking  so  cool  as  a  man  should  who 
had  a  danger  to  face. 

Ever  after  this  the  fethcr,  loud  in  his  expressions  of  remorse  and 
humility  for  being  a  tipsy  good-for-nothing,  and  of  admiration  for 
Harry  Esmond,  whom  his  lordship  would  style  a  hero  for  doing  a 
very  trifling  service^  had  the  tenderest  regard  for  his  son's  preserver, 
and  Harry  became  quite  as  one  of  the  femily.  His  bums  were 
tended  with  the  greatest  care  by  his  kind  mistress,  who  said  that 
Heaven  had  sent  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  her  children,  and  that 
she  would  love  him  all  her  Ufa 

And  it  was  after  this,  and  from  the  very  great  love  and  tender^ 
ness  which  had  grown  up  in  this  little  household,  rather  than  to 
the  exhortations  of  Dean  Armstrong  (thou^  these  had  no  small 
weight  with  him),  that  Harry  came  to  be  quite  of  the  religion  of 
his  house  and  his  dear  mistress,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  a 
professing  member.  As  fer  Dr.  Tusher^s  boasts  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  this  conversion-— even  in  iheee  youug  days  Mr.  Esmond 
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had  sndi  a  contempt  for  the  Doctor,  that  had  Tosher  bade  him  be- 
liere  any  thing  (which  he  did  not — ^never  meddling  at  all),  Haixj 
would  that  instant  have  qnestioned  the  truth  on*t. 

My  lady  seldom  drank  wine ;  but  on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
such  as  birthdays  (poor  Harry  had  never  a  one)  and  anniversaiya, 
she  took  a  little  ;  and  this  day,  the  29th  December,  was  one.  At 
the  end,  then,  of  this  year,  '96,  it  might  have  been  a  fortnight  after 
Mr.  Holt*s  la<jt  visit,  Lord  Castlewood  being  still  very  gloomy  in 
mind,  and  sitting  at  table — ^my  lady  bidding  a  servant  bnng  her  a 
£^ass  of  wine,  and  looking  at  her  husband  with  one  of  her  sweet 
smiles,  said — 

"My  lord,  will  you  not  fill  a  bumper  too,  and  let  me  call  a 
toast  r' 

**  What  is  it,  Rachel  1 "  says  he,  holding  out  his  empty  glass  to 
be  filled. 

**TiB  the  29th  of  December,**  says  my  lady,  with  her  fond  look 
of  gratitude  :  and  "  my  toast  is, '  Harry — and  God  bless  him,  who 
saved  my  boy's  life  ! '" 

My  Lord  looked  at  Harry  hard,  and  drank  the  glass,  but  dapped 
it  down  on  the  table  in  a  moment,  and,  with  a  sort  of  groan,  rose 
up,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  What  was  the  matter  f  We  all 
knew  that  some  great  gri^  was  over  him. 

Whether  my  lord's  prudence  had  made  him  richer,  or  legacies 
had  fidlen  to  liim,  which  enabled  him  to  support  a  greater  establish* 
ment  than  that  frugal  one  which  had  been  too  much  for  his  small 
mfiaas,  Harry  Esmond  knew  not;  but  the  house  of  Castlewood  was 
now  on  a  scale  much  more  costly  than  it  had  been  during  the  first 
year  of  his  lordship's  comiug  to  the  title.  There  were  more  horses 
in  the  stable  and  more  servants  in  the  hall,  and  many  more  guests 
coming  and  going  now  than  formerly,  when  it  was  found  difficult 
enou^  by  the  strictest  economy  to  keep  the  house  as  befitted  one 
ci  his  liHrdship's  rank,  and  the  estate  out  of  debt.  And  it  did  not* 
require  very  much  penetration  to  find,  that  many  of  the  new  ao» 
qnaintaaoes  at  Castlewood  were  not  agreeable  to  the  lady  tha» : 
not  that  1^  ever  treated  them  or  any  mortal  with  any  thing  but 
eolwrUasy ;  but  they  were  persons  who  could  not  be  welcome  to  her ; 
and  whose  society  a  lady  so  refined  and  reserved  could  scarce  desire 
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for  her  children.     There  came  fuddling  squires  from  ihe  country 
round,  who  bawled  their  songs  xmder  her  windows  and  drank 
themselves  tipsy  with  my  lord's  punch  and  ale :  there  came  officers 
from  Hexton,  in  whose  company  our  little  lord  was  made  to  hear 
talk  and  to  drink,  and  swear  too  in  a  way  that  made  the  delicate 
lady  tremble  for  her  son.     Esmond  tried  to  console  her  by  saying 
what  he  knew  of  his  College  experience ;  that  with  this  sort  of 
company  and  conyersation  a  man  must  fall  in  sooner  or  later  in  his 
course  through  the  world :  and  it  mattered  very  little  whether  he 
heard  it  at  twelve  years  old  or  twenty — the  youths  who  quitted 
mother's  apron-strincs  the  latest  being  not  uncommonly  the  wildest 
rakes.     But  it  was  about  her  daughter  that  Lady  Castlewood  was 
the  most  anxious,  and  the  danger  which  she  thought  menaced  the 
little  Beatrix  from  the  indulgencies  which  her  &ther  gave  her  (it 
must  be  owned  that  my  lord,  since  these  unhappy  domestic  differences 
especially,  was  at  once  violent  in  his  language  to  the  children  when 
angry,  as  he  was  too  familiar,  not  to  say  coarse,  when  he  was  in 
a  good  humour),  and  from  the  company  into  which  the  careless 
lord  brought  the  child. 

Not  very  &r  off  from  Castlewood  is  Sark  Castle,  where  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Sark  lived,  who  was  known  to  have  been  a  mistress  of 
the  late  King  Charlcs~and  to  this  house,  whither  indeed  a  great 
part  of  the  country  gentry  went,  my  lord  insisted  upon  going,  not 
only  hiiQ^l^  but  on  taking  his  little  daughter  and  son,  to  play 
with  the  chQdren  ther&  The  children  were  nothing  loth,  for  the 
house  was  splendid,  and  the  welcome  kind  enough.  But  my  lady, 
justly  no  doubt,  thought  that  the  children  of  such  a  mother  as 
that  noted  Lady  Sark  had  been,  could  be  no  good  company  for  her 
two ;  and  8X)oke  her  mind  to  her  lord.  His  own  language  when  he 
was  thwarted  was  not  indeed  of  the  gentlest :  to  be  brief,  there  was  a 
family  dispute  on  this,  as  there  had  been  on  many  other  points — 
and  the  lady  was  not  only  forced  to  give  in,  for  the  other's  will  was 
law — ^nor  could  she,  on  account  of  their  tender  age,  tell  her  children 
what  was  the  nature  of  her  objection  to  their  visit  of  pleasure,  or 
indeed  mention  to  them  any  objection  at  all — but  she  hi^  the 
additional  secret  mortification  to  find  them  returning  delqlhted 
with  their  new  friends,  loaded  with  presents  from  them,  and  eager 
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to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  a  place  of  sucli  delights  as  Sark  Castle. 
Every  year  she  thought  the  company  there  would  be  more  danger- 
ous to  her  daughter,  as  from  a  child  Beatrix  grew  to  a  woman,  and 
her  daily-increasing  beauty,  and  many  faults  of  character  too,  ex- 
I>anded, 

It  was  Hany  Esmond's  lot  to  see  one  of  the  visits  which  the 
old  Lady  of  Sark  paid  to  the  Lady  of  Castlewood  Hall :  whither 
she  came  in  state  with  six  chestnut  horses  and  blue  ribbons,  a  page 
on  each  carriage  step,  a  gentleman  of  the  horse,  and  armed  servants 
riding  before  and  behind  her.  And,  but  that  it  was  unpleasant  to 
see  Lady  Ca^tlewood's  &joe,  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  behaviour 
of  the  two  enemies  :  the  frigid  patience  of  the  younger  lady,  and 
the  unconquerable  good-humour  of  the  elder—- who  would  see  no 
offence  whatever  her  rival  intended,  and  who  never  ceased  to  smile 
and  to  laugh,  and  to  coax  the  children,  and  to  pay  compliments  to 
every  man,  woman,  child,  nay  dog,  or  chair  and  table,  in  Castle*, 
wood,  so  bent  was  she  upon  admiring  every  thing  there.  She  lauded 
the  children,  and  wished — as  indeed  she  well  might — that  her  own 
family  had  been  brought  up  as  well  as  those  cherubs.  She  had 
never  seen  such  a  complexion  as  dear  Beatrix's — ^though  to  be  sure 
.she  had  a  right  to  it  from  father  and  mother — Lady  Castlewood's 
was  indeed  a  wonder  of  freshness,  and  Lady  Sark  sighed  to  think 
she  had  not  been  born  a  Mr  woman ;  and  remarking  Harry  Es- 
mond, with  a  fascinating  superannuated  smile,  she  complimented 
him  on  his  wit,  which  she  said  she  could  see  from  his  eyes  and  fore- 
head ;  and  vowed  that  she  would  never  have  him  at  Sark  until  her 
daughter  were  our  of  the  way. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

M7  LORD  MOnUN  C03CES  AHOSO  US  FOR  NO   GOOD. 

TuERE  had  ridden  along  with  this  old  Princess's  cavalcade,  two 
gentlemen ;  her  son,  my  Lord  Firebrace,  and  his  friend,  my  Lord 
Mohun,  who  both  were  greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  cordiality  by 
the  hospitable  Lord  of  Castlewood.    My  Lord  Firebrace  was  but 
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a  feeble-minded  and  weak-limbed  young  nobleman,  small  in  stature 
and  limited  in  understanding — ^to  judge  from  the  talk  young 
Esmond  bad  with  him ;  but  the  other  was  a  person  of  a  handsome 
presence,  with  the  hd  (Ur,  and  a  bright  daring  warlike  aspect^  which, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  those  days,  had  already  achieved  for 
him  the  conquest  of  several  beauties  and  toasts.  He  had  fought 
and  conquered  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Flanders;  he  had  served 
a  couple  of  campaigns  with  the  Prince  of  Baden  on  the  Danube, 
and  witnessed  the  rescue  of  Vienna  from  the  Turk.  And  he 
spoke  of  his  military  exploits  pleasantly,  and  with  the  manly 
freedom  of  a  soldier,  so  as  to  delight  all  his  hearers  at  Castle- 
wood,  who  were  little  accustomed  to  meet  a  companion  so 
agreeable. 

On  the  first  day  this  noble  company  came,  my  lord  would  not 
hear  of  their  departure  before  dinner,  and  carried  away  the  gentle- 
men to  amuse  them,  whilst  his  wife  was  left  to  do  the  honours  of  her 
house  to  the  old  Marchioness  and  her  daughter  within.  They  looked 
at  the  stables,  where  my  Lord  Mohan  praised  the  horses,  though 
there  was  but  a  poor  show  there :  they  walked  over  the  old  house  and 
gardens,  and  fought  the  siege  of  Olivor's  time  over  again :  they 
played  a  game  of  rackets  in  the  old  court,  where  my  Lord  Castle 
wood  beat  my  Lord  Mohun,  who  said  he  loved  ball  of  all  things, 
and  would  quickly  come  back  to  Castlewood  for  his  revenge.  After 
dinner  they  played  bowls,  and  drank  punch  in  the  green  aUey ;  and 
when  they  parted  they  were  sworn  friends,  my  Lord  Castlewood 
kissing  the  other  lord  before  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  pro- 
nouncing him  the  best  companion  he  had  met  for  many  a  long  day^ 
All  night  long,  over  his  tobacco-pipe,  Castlewood  did  not  cease  to 
talk  to  Harry  Esmond  in  praise  of  his  now  friend,  and  in  fact  did 
not  leave  oflf  speaking  of  him  until  his  lordship  was  so  tipsy  that 
he  could  not  speak  plainly  any  more. 

At  breakfast  next  day  it  was  the  same  talk  renewed;  and  when 
my  lady  said  there  was  something  free  in  the  Lord  Mohun*s  looks 
and  manner  of  speech  which  caused  her  to  mistrust  him,  her  lord 
burst  out  with  one  of  lus  laughs  and  oaths ;  said  that  he  never 
liked  man,  woman,  or  beast,  but  what  she  was  siure  to  be  jealous  of 
it ;  that  Mohun  was  the  prettiest  feUow  in  England ;  that  he  hoped 
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to  see  more  of  him  whilst  in  the  country ;  and  that  he  would  let 
Mohun  know  what  my  Lady  Prude  said  of  him. 

^  Indeed/'  Lady  Oastlewood  said,  ''  I  liked  his  conyersation  well 
enough.  Tis  more  amusing  than  that  of  most  people  I  know. 
I  thought  it,  I  own,  too  free ;  not  from  what  he  said,  as  rather 
from  what  he  implied." 

"  Psha  !  your  ladyship  does  not  know  the  world,"  said  her  hus- 
band; ^  and  you  have  always  been  as  squeamish  as  when  you  were 
a  miss  of  fifteen." 

'^  You  found  no  fault  when  I  was  a  miss  at  fifteen." 
^  Begad,  madam,  you  are  grown  too  old  for  a  pinafore  now ;  and 
I  hold  that  'tb  for  me  to  judge  what  company  my  wife  shall  see," 
said  my  lord,  slapping  the  table. 

"  Lideed,  Francis,  I  never  thought  otherwise,"  answered  my  lady, 
rising  and  dropping  him  a  curtsey,  in  which  stately  action,  if 
there  was  obedience,  there  was  defiance  too;  and  in  which  a 
bystander,  deeply  interested  in  the  happiness  of  that  pair  as  Harry 
Esmond  was,  might  see  how  hopelessly  separated  they  were ;  what 
a  great  gulf  of  difference  and  discord  had  run  between  them. 

"  By  Gr — d !  Mohun  is  the  best  fellow  in  England ;  and  Til  invite 
him  here,  just  to  plague  that  woman.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
frigid  insolence  as  it  is,  Harry  ?  That's  the  way  she  treats  me," 
he  broke  out,  storming,  and  his  face  growing  red  as  he  clenched  his 
fists  and  went  on.  **  Fm  nobody  in  my  own  house.  Fm  to  be  the 
hiunble  servant  of  that  parson's  daughter.  By  Jove  !  Fd  rather 
she  should  fling  the  dish  at  my  head  than  sneer  at  mo  as  she  does. 
She  puts  me  to  shame  before  the  children  with  her  d— d  airs;  and, 
Fll  swear,  tells  Frank  and  Beaty  that  papa's  a  reprobate,  and  that 
they  ought  to  despise  me." 

"  Indeed  and  indeed,  sir,  I  never  heard  her  say  a  word  but  of 
respect  regarding  you,"  Harry  Esmond  interposed. 

*^  No,  ourae  it !  I  wish  she  would  speak.  But  she  never  does. 
She  scorns  me,  and  holds  her  tongue.  She  keeps  off  from  me,  as  if 
I  was  a  pestilence.  By  (George  !  she  was  fond  enough  of  her  pes- 
tilence once.  And  when  I  came  a-courting,  you  would  see  miss 
blush — ^blush  red,  hy  George  !  for  joy.  Why,  what  do  you  think 
she  said  to  me,  Harry  9    She  said  herself,  when  I  joked  with  her 
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about  her  d — d  fimiling  red  cheeks :  '  'Tis  as  they  do  at  Saint 
James's ;  I  put  up  my  red  flog  when  my  king  oomea'  I  \?as  the 
king,  you  see,  she  meant.  But  now,  sir,  look  at  her !  I  believe 
she  would  be  glad  if  I  was  dead ;  and  dead  I've  been  to  her  these 
five  years— -ever  since  you  all  of  you  had  the  small-pox  :  and  she 
never  forgave  me  for  going  away." 

*^  Indeed,  my  lord,  though  'twas  hard  to  forgive,  I  think  my 
mistress  forgave  it^"  Harry  Esmond  said;  ''and  remember  how 
eagerly  she  watched  your  lordship's  return,  and  how  sadly  she 
turned  away  when  she  saw  your  cold  looks." 

"  Damme ! "  cries  out  my  lord  ;  "  would  you  have  had  me  wait 
ixad  catch  the  small-pox  1  Where  the  deuce  had  been  the  good 
of  that  ?  m  bear  danger  with  any  man — but  not  useless  danger 
— no,  no.  Thank  you  for  nothing.  And — ^you  nod  your  head,  and 
I  know  very  well.  Parson  Harry,  what  you  mean.  There  was  the 
— the  other  affair  to  make  her  angry.  But  is  a  woman  never  to 
forgive  a  husband  who  goes  a-tiipping)  Do  you  take  me  for 
a  saint  ? " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not,"  says  Harry,  with  a  smile. 
''  Since  that  time  my  wife's  as  cold  as  the  statue  at  Charing 
Cross.     I  tell  thee  she  has  no  forgiveness  in  her,  Henry.     Her 
coldness  blights  my  whole  life,  and  sends  me  to  the  punch-bowl, 
or  driving  about  the  country.     My  children  are  not  mine,  but  hers, 
when  we  are  together.    'Tis  only  when  she  is  out  of  sight  with  her 
abominable  cold  glances,  that  run  through  me,  that  they'll  come  to 
me,  and  that  I  dare  to  ^ve  them  so  much  as  a  kiss  ;  and  that's 
why  I  take  'em  and  love  'em  in  other  people's  houses,  Harry.     I'm 
killed  by  the  very  virtue  of  that  proud  woman.     Virtue  I  give  me 
the  virtue  that  can  forgive ;  give  me  the  virtue  that  thinks  not  of 
preserving  itself,  but  of  making  other  folks  happy.     Damme,  what 
matters  a  scar  or  two  if  'tis  got  in  helping  a  friend  in  ill  fortune  2" 
And  my  lord  again  slapped  the  table,  and  took  a  great  draught 
from  the  tankard.     Harry  Esmond  admired  as  he  listened  to  him, 
and  thought  how  the  poor  preacher  of  this  self-sacrifice  had  fled 
&om  the  small-pox,  which  the  lady  had  borne  so  cheerfully,  and 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  disunion  in  the  lives  of  all  in 
this  house.    "How  well  men  preach,"  thought  the  young  man, 
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''and  each  is  the  example  in  his  own  sermon.  How  each  has  a 
story  in  a  dispute,  and  a  true  one,  too,  and  both  are  rights  or  wrong 
as  you  will ! "  Hany's  heart  was  pained  within  him,  to  watch  the 
struggles  and  pangs  that  tore  the  breast  of  this  kind,  manly,  friend 
and  protector. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  to  (Jod  that  my  mistress  could 
hear  you  speak  as  I  have  heard  you  ;  she  would  know  much  that 
would  make  her  life  the  happier,  could  she  hear  it.**  But  my 
lord  flung  away  with  one  of  his  oaths,  and  a  jeer ;  he  ^d  that 
Parson  Hany  was  a  good  fellow;  but  that  as  for  women,  all 
women  were  Jalike — all  jades,  and  heartless.  So  a  man  dashes 
a  fine  vase  down  and  despises  it  for  being  broken.  It  may  be 
worthless — true  :  but  who  had  the  keeping  of  it,  and  who  shat- 
tered it? 

Harry,  who  would  have  given  his  life  to  make  his  benefactress  and 
her  husband  happy,  bethought  him,  now  that  he  saw  what  my  lord's 
state  of  mind  was,  and  that  ho  really  had  a  great  deal  of  that  love 
left  in  his  heart,  and  ready  for  his  wife*s  acceptance  if  she  wovdd 
take  it)  whether  he  could  not  be  a  means  of  reconciliation  between 
these  two  persons,  whom  he  revered  the  most  in  the  world.  And 
he  cast  about  how  he  should  break  a  part  of  his  mind  to  his  mistress, 
and  warn  her  that  in  'his,  Harry's  opinion,  at  least,  her  husband 
was  still  her  admirer,  and  even  her  lover. 

But  he  found  the  subject  a  very  difficult  one  to  handle,  when  he 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  which  he  did  in  the  very  gravest  tone 
(for  long  confidence  and  reiterated  proo&  of  devotion  and  loyalty 
had  given  him  a  sort  of  authority  in  the  house,  which  he  resumed 
as  soon  as  ever  he  returned  to  it);  and  with  a  speech  that 
should  have  some  effect^  as,  indeed,  it  was  uttered  with  the 
speaker's  own  heart,  he  ventured  most  gently  to  hint  to  his  adored 
mistress,  that  she  was  doing  her  husband  harm  by  her  ill  opinion 
of  him,  and  that  the  happiness  of  aU  the  family  depended  upon 
setting  her  right. 

Shet,  who  was  ordinarily  calm  and  most  gentle,  and  full  of  smiles 
and  soft  attentions,  flushed  up  when  young  Esmond  so  spoke  to 
her,  and  rose  from  her  chair,  lookiog  at  him  with  a  haughtiness 
and  indignation  that  hq  had  never  before  known  her  to  display 
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She  was  quite  an  altered  being  for  that  moment ;  and  looked  an 
angry  PrineeBB  insulted  b j  a  yassaL 

"  Have  70a  ever  heard  me  utter  a  word  in  my  lord's  disparage- 
ment t**  she  asked  hastilj,  hissing  out  her  words,  and  stamping  her 
foot. 

"  Indeed,  no/'  Esmond  said,  looking  down. 

^  Are  you  oome  to  me  as  his  ambassador — Tou  f**  she  continued. 

^*  I  would  sooner  see  peace  between  you  than  any  thing  else  in 
the  world,"  Harry  answered,  ''  and  would  go  of  any  embassy  that 
had  that  end." 

"  So  you  are  my  lord's  go-between  f "  she  went  on,  not  r^jarding 
this  speech.  **  Tou  are  sent  to  bid  me  back  into  slavery  again, 
and  inform  me  that  my  lord's  favour  is  graciously  restored  to  his 
handmaid  ?  He  is  weary  of  Covent  Garden,  is  he,  that  he  comes 
home  and  would  have  the  fatted  calf  killed  f " 

'^  There's  good  authority  for  it,  surely,"  said  Esmond. 

'^  For  a  son,  yes ;  but  my  lord  is  not  my  son.  It  was  he  who 
cast  me  away  from  him.  It  was  he  who  broke  our  happiness 
down,  and  he  bids  me  to  repair  it.  It  was  he  who  showed  himself 
to  me  at  last,  as  he  was,  not  as  I  had  thought  him.  It  is  he  who 
comes  before  my  children  stupid  and  senseless  with  wine — ^who 
leaves  our  company  for  that  of  frequenters  of  taverns  and  bagnios — 
who  goes  from  his  home  to  the  city  yonder  and  his  friends  there, 
and  when  he  is  tired  of  them  returns  hither,  and  expects  that  I 
shall  kneel  and  welcome  him.  And  he  sends  you  as  his  chamber- 
lain !  What  a  proud  embassy !  Monsieur,  I  make  you  my 
compliment  of  the  new  place." 

'*  It  would  be  a  proud  embassy,  and  a  happy  embassy  too,  could 
I  bring  you  and  my  lord  together,"  Esmond  replied. 

"  I  presume  you  have  fulfilled  your  mission  now,  sir.  'Twas  a 
pretty  one  for  you  to  undertake.  I  don't  know  whether  'tis  your 
Cambridge  philosophy,  or  time,  that  has  altered  your  ways  of 
thinking,"  Lady  Castlewood  continued,  still  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 
**  Perhaps  you  too  have  learned  to  love  drink,  and  to  hiccup  over 
your  wine  or  punch  ; — which  is  your  worship's  favourite  liquor  ? 
Perhaps  you  too  put  up  at  the  Itose  on  your  way  to  London,  and 
have  your  acquaintances  in  Covent  Garden.      My  services  to 
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yon,  sir,  to  principal  and  ambassador,  to  master  and  —  and 
lacquey." 

^  Great  Heavens !  madam,'*  cried  Harry,  ''What  liave  I  done 
that  thosy  for  a  second  time^  you  insult  me  f  Do  you  wish  me  to 
blush  for  what  I  used  to  be  proud  o^  that  I  lived  on  your  bounty? 
Kext  to  doing  you  a  service  (which  my  life  would  pay  for),  you 
know  that  to  receive  one  from  you  is  my  highest  pleasure*  What 
wrong  have  I  done  you  that  you  should  wound  me  so,  cruel 
woman?*' 

''  What  wrong  ?**  she  said,  looking  at  Esmond  with  wild  eyes. 
"  Well,  none— none  that  you  know  o^  Harry,  or  could  help.  Why 
did  you  bring  back  the  small-pox,*'  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  from 
Oastlewood  village  1  You  could  not  help  it^  could  you  ?  Which 
of  us  knows  whither  £site  leads  us  ?  But  we  were  all  happy, 
Henry,  till  then."  And  Harry  went  away  from  this  colloquy, 
thinking  still  that  the  estrangement  between  his  patron  and  his 
beloved  mistress  was  remediable,  and  that  each  had  at  heart  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  other. 

The  intimacy  between  the  Lords  Mohun  and  Oastlewood  ap- 
peared to  increase  as  long  as  the  former  remained  in  the  country ; 
and  my  Lord  of  Oastlewood  especially  seemed  never  to  be  happy 
out  of  his  new  comrade's  sight.  They  sported  together,  they  drank, 
they  played  bowls  and  tennis :  my  Lord  Oastlewood  would  go 
for  three  days  to  Sark,  and  bring  back  my  Lord  Mohun  to  Oastle- 
wood— where  indeed  his  lordship  made  himself  very  welcome  to  all 
persons,  having  a  joke  or  a  new  game  at  romps  for  the  children,  all 
the  talk  of  the  town  for  mj  lord,  and  music  and  gallantry  and  plenty 
d  the  beau  langage  for  my  lady,  and  for  Harry  Esmond,  who  was 
never  tired  of  hearing  Ids  stories  of  his  campaigns  and  his  life  at 
Vienna,  Venice,  Paris,  and  the  £unous  cities  of  Europe  which  he  had 
visited  both  in  peace  and  war.  And  he  sang  at  my  lady's  harpsichord, 
and  played  cards  or  backgammon,  or  his  new  game  of  billiards 
with  my  lord  (of  whom  he  invariably  got  the  better) ;  always 
having  a  consummate  good-humour,  and  bearing  himself  with  a 
certain  manly  graoe^  that  might  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  camp  and 
Alsatia  perhaps^  but  that  had  its  charm  and  stamped  him  a  gen- 
tleman :  and  his  manner  to  Lady  Oastlewood  was  so  devoted  and 
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respectful,  that  she  soon  recovered  from  the  first  feelings  of  dislike 
which  she  had  conceived  against  him — nay,  before  long,  began  to 
be  interested  in  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  hopeful  of  his  conversion, 
lending  him  books  of  pietj,  which  he  promised  dutiftdly  to  study. 
With  her  my  lord  talked  of  reform,  of  settling  into  quiet  life,  quit- 
ting the  court  and  town,  and  buying  some  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— though  it  must  be  owned  that,  when  the  two  lords  were  to- 
gether over  their  Burgundy  after  dinner,  their  talk  was  very  dif- 
ferent, and  there  was  very  little  question  of  conversion  on  my  Lord 
Mohun's  part  When  they  got  to  their  second  bottle,  Harry  Es- 
mond used  commonly  to  leave  these  two  noble  topers,  who,  though 
they  talked  fireely  enough.  Heaven  knows,  in  his  presence  (Good 
Lord,  what  a  set  of  stories,  of  Alsatia  and  Spring  Crarden,  of  the 
taverns  and  gaming-houses,  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  mesdames 
of  the  theatres,  he  can  recall  out  of  their  godly  conversation  !) — al- 
though I  say  they  talked  before  Esmond  freely,  yet  they  seemed 
pleased  when  he  went  away,  and  then  they  had  another  bottle,  and 
then  they  fell  to  cards,  and  then  my  Lord  Mohxm  came  to  her 
ladyship's  drawing-room ;  leaving  his  boon  companion  to  sleep  off 
his  wine. 

'Twas  a  point  of  honour  with'^the  fine  gentlemen  of  those  days  to 
lose  or  win  magnificently  at  their  horso-matches,  or  games  of  cards 
and  dice — and  you  could  never  tell,  from  the  demeanour  of  these 
two  lords  afterwards,  which  had  been  successful  and  which  the 
loser  at  their  games.  And  when  my  lady  hinted  to  my  lord  that 
he  played  more  than  she  liked,  ho  dismissed  her  with  a  <'  pish,"  and 
swore  that  nothing  was  more  equal  than  play  betwixt  gentlemen,  if 
they  did  but  keep  it  up  long  enough.  And  these  kept  it  up  long 
enough  you  may  be  sure.  A  man  of  fashion  of  that  time  often 
passed  a  quarter  of  his  day  at  cards,  and  another  quarter  at  drink : 
I  have  known  many  a  pretty  fellow,  who  was  a  wit  too,  ready  of 
repartee,  and  possessed  of  a  thousand  gitices,  who  would  be  puzzled 
if  he  had  to  write  more  than  lus  name. 

There  is  scarce  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman,  I  suppose,  but  can 
look  back  upon  his  course  of  past  life,  and  remember  some  point, 
trifling  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time  of  occurrence,  which  Lm 
nevertheless  turned  and  altered  his  whole  career.    'Tis  with  almost 
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all  of  US,  as  in  M.  MasHillon*s  magnificent  image  regarding  King 
William,  a  grain  de  sable  that  perverts  or  perhaps  overthrows  us  ; 
and  80  it  was  but  a  light  word  flung  in  the  air,  a  mere  &eak  of 
perverse  child's  temper,  that  brought  down  a  whole  heap  of  crush- 
ing woes  iipon  that  family  whereof  Harry  Esmond  formed  apart. 

Coming  homo  to  his  dear  Oastlewood  in  the  third  year  of  his 
academical  course  (wherein  he  had  now  obtained  some  distinction, 
his  Latin  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester,  Princess 
*  Anne  of  Denmark's  son,  having  gained  him  a  medal,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  society  of  the  University  wits),  Esmond  found  his  little 
friend  and  pupil  Beatrix  grown  to  be  taller  than  her  mother,  a 
slim  and  lovely  young  girl,  with  cheeks  mantling  with  health  and 
roses :  with  eyes  like  stars  shining  out  of  azure,  with  waving 
bronze  hair  clustered  about  the  fiEurest  young  forehead  ever  seen : 
and  a  mien  and  shape  haughty  and  beautiful,  such  as  that  of  the 
famous  antique  statue  of  the  huntress  Diana — at  one  time  haughty, 
rapid,  imperious,  with  eyes  and  arrows  that  dart  and  kill.  Harry 
watched  and  wondered  at  this  young  creature,  and  likened  her  in 
his  mind  to  Artemis  with  the  ringing  bow  and  shafts  flashing 
death  upon  the  children  of  Niobe ;  at  another  time  she  was  coy 
and  melting  us  Luna  shining  tenderly  upon  Endymion.  This  fair 
creature,  this  lustrous  Phcebe,  was  only  young  as  yet,  nor  had 
nearly  reached  her  full  splendour  :  but  crescent  and  brilliant,  our 
young  gentleman  of  the  University,  his  head  full  of  poetical  fancies, 
his  heart  perhaps  throbbing  with'vdesires  undefined,  admired 
this  rising  young  divinity ;  and  gazed  at  her  (though  only  as  at 
some  ^  bright  particular  star,"  far  above  his  earth)  Vith  endless 
delight  and  wonder.  She  had  been  a  coquette  from  the  earliest 
times  almost,  trying  her  freaks  and  jealousies,  her  wayward  frolics 
and  winning  caresses,  upon  all  that  came  within  her  reach ;  she 
set  her  women  quarrelling  in  the  nursery,  and  practised  her  eyes 
on  the  groom  as  she  rode  behind  him  on  the  pillion. 

She  was  the  darling  and  torment  of  father  and  mother.  She 
intrigued  with  each  secretly ;  and  bestowed  her  fondness  and  with- 
drew it,  plied  ihem  with  tears,  smiles,  kisses,  cajolements ; — when  the 
mother  was  angry,  as  happened  oflen,  flew  to  the  fisither,  and  sheltering 
behind  him,  pursued  her  victim ;  when  both  were  displeased,  trans- 
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ferred  her  caresses  to  the  domestics,  or  .watch  until  she  could  win 
back  her  parents'  good  graces,  either  bj  surprising  them  into 
laughter  and  good-humour,  or  appeasing  them  by  submission  and 
artful  humilitj.  She  was  sob&o  lasta  negotio,  like  that  fickle  god- 
dess Horace  describes,  and  of  whose  *'  malicious  joy "  a  great  poei 
of  our  own  has  written  so  nobly — ^who,  famous  and  heroic  as  be 
waSy  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  torture  of  women. 

It  was  but  three  years  before,  that  the  child,  then  but  ten  years 
old,  had  nearly  managed  to  make  a  quarrel  between  Harry  Esmond 
and  his  comrade,  good-natored,  phlegmatic  Thomas  Tusher,  who 
never  of  his  own  seeking  quarrelled  with  any  body :  by  quoting  to 
the  latter  some  silly  joke  which  Harry  had  made  regarding  him— 
(it  was  the  merest,  idlest  jest,  though  it  near  drove  two  old  friends 
to  blows,  and  I  think  such  a  battle  would  have  pleased  her)— «nd 
from  that  day  Tom  kept  at  a  distance  from  her ;  and  she  respected 
him,  and  coaxed  him  sedulously  whenever  they  met.  But  Hany 
was  much  more  easily  appeased,  because  he  was  fonder  of  the  child : 
and  when  she  made  mischief,  used  cutting  speeches,  or  caused  her 
friends  pain,  she  excused  herself  for  her  fault,  not  by  admitting 
and  deploring  it,  but  by  pleading  not  guilty,  and  asserting  inDocence 
so  constantly,  and  with  such  seeming  artlessness,  that  it  was  im* 
possible  to  question  her  plea.  In  her  childhood,  they  were  but 
mischiefs  then  which  she  did ;  but  her  power  became  more  fisital  as 
she  grew  older — as  a  kitten  first  plays  with  a  ball,  and  then 
pounces  on  a  bird  and  kills  it.    Tis  not  to  be  imagined  that  Harry 

.  Esmond  had  all  this  experience  at  this  early  stage  of  his  life^ 
whereof  he  is  now  writing  the  history — ^many  things  here  noted 
were  but  known  to  him  in  later  days.  Almost  every  thing  Ben- 
trix  did  or  undid  seemed  good,  or  at  least  pardonable,  to  him  then, 
and  years  afterwards. 

^  It  happened,  then,  that  Harry  Esmond  came  home  to  Gastle- 
wood  for  his  last  vacation,  with  good  hopes  of  a  fellowship  at  his 
ooUege,  and  a  contented  resolve  to  advance  his  fortune  that  way. 
'Twaa  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Esmond  (as  &r 
as  he  knew  the  period  of  his  birth)  being  then  twenty-two  yean 
old.  He  found  his  quondam  pupil  shot  up  into  this  beauty  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  promising  yet  more :  her  brotheri  mf 
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lord's  son,  a  handsome  high-spirited  brave  lad,  generous  and  frank, 
and  kind  to  every  body,  aare  perhaps  his  sister,  with  whom  Frank 
was  at  war  (and  not  from  his  but  her  fault)— adoring  his  mother, 
whose  joy  he  was :  and  taking  her  side  in  the  unhappy  matrimonial 
differences  which  were  now  permanent,  while  of  coarse  Mistress 
Beatrix  ranged  with  her  fsither.  When  heads  of  families  fall  out^ 
it  must  naturally  be  that  their  dependants  wear  the  one  or  the 
other  party's  colour;  and  even  in  the  parliaments  in  the  servants' 
hall  or  the  stables,  Harry,  who  had  an  early  observant  turn,  could 
see  which  were  my  lord's  adherents  and  which  my  lady's,  and  con- 
jecture pretty  shrewdly  how  their  unlucky  quarrel  was  debated. 
Our  lackeys  sit  in  judgment  on  us.  My  lord's  intrigues  may  be 
ever  so  stealthily  conducted,  but  his  valet  knows  them ;  and  my 
lady's  woman  carries  her  mistress's  private  history  to  the  servant's 
scandal-market,  and  exchanges  it  against  the  secrets  of  other 
abigails. 


CEIAPTER  XIIL 

HY  LORD   LEAVES  US  AND  HIS  EVIL  BEHIKD  HIM. 

Mv  Lord  Mohun  (of  whose  exploits  and  fame  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  University  had  brought  down  but  ugly  reports) 
was  once  more  a  guest  at  CSastlewood,  and  seemingly  more  inti- 
mately allied  with  my  lord  even  than  before.  Once  iu  the  spring 
those  two  noblemen  had  ridden  to  Cambridge  from  Newmarket^ 
whither  they  had  gone  for  the  horse-racing,  and  had  honoured 
Harry  Esmond  with  a  visit  at  hb  rooms;  after  which  Doctor  Mon- 
tague, the  master  of  the  College,  who  had  treated  Hany  somewhat 
haughtily,  seeing  his  familiarity  with  these  great  folka^  and  that 
my  Lord  Oastlewood  laughed  and  walked  with  his  hand  on  Harry's 
shoulder,  relented  to  Mr.  Esmond,  and  condescended  to  be  very 
civil  to  him ;  and  some  days  after  his  arrival,  Harry,  laughing^ 
told  this  story  to  Lady  Esmond,  remarking  how  strange  it  was 
that  men  &mous  for  learning  and  renowned  over  Europe  should, 
nevertheless^  so  bow  down  to  a  title,  and  cringe  to  a  nobleman  ever 
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SO  poor.  At  thiB,  Mistress  Beatrix  flung  up  her  head,  and  said,  it 
became  those  of  low  origin  to  respect  their  betters ;  that  the  par- 
sons made  themselvjBs  a  great  deal  too  proud,  she  thought ;  and 
that  she  liked  the  way  at  Lady  Sark's  best,  where  the  chaplain, 
though  he  loved  pudding,  as  all  parsons  do,  always  went  away  be- 
fore the  custard. 

"  And  when  I  am  a  parson,"  says  Mr,  Esmond,  "  will  you  give 
me  no  custard,  Beatrix?" 

"  You — ^you  are  diflforent,"  Beatrix  answered.  "You  are  of  our 
blood." 

"  My  father  was  a  parson,  as  you  call  him,"  said  my  lady. 

<'  But  mine  is  a  peer  of  Ireland,"  'says  Mistress  Beatrix,  tossing 
her  head.  "  Let  people  know  their  places.  I  suppose  you  will 
have  me  go  down  on  my  knees  and  ask  a  blessing  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Tiisher,  that  has  just  been  made  a  curate,  and  whose  mother  was  a 
waiting-maid." 

And  she  tossed  out  of  the  room,  being  in  one  of  her  flighty 
liumours  then. 

When  she  was  gone,  my  lady  looked  so  sad  and  grave,  that 
Harry  asked  the  cause  of  her  disquietude.  She  said  it  was  not 
mei*ely  what  he  said  of  Newmarket,  but  what  she  had  remarked, 
with  great  anxiety  and  terror,  that  my  lord,  ever  since  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lord  Mohun  especially,  had  recurred  to  his  fondness 
for  play,  which  he  had  renounced  since  his  marriage. 

"  Bat  men  promise  more  than  they  are  able  to  perform  in  mar- 
riage," said  my  lady,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  fear  he  has  lost  large  sums ; 
and  our  property,  always  small,  is  dwindling  away  under  this  reck- 
less dissipation.  I  heard  of  him  in  London  with  very  wild  company. 
Since  his  return  letters  and  lawyers  are  constantly  coming  and 
going :  he  seems  to  me  to  have  a  constant  anxiety,  though  he  hides 
it  under  boisterousness  and  laughter.  I  looked  through — ^through 
the  door  last  night,  and — and  before,"  said  my  lady,  "  and  saw  them 
at  cards  after  midnight;  no  estate  will  bear  that  extravagance, 
much  less  ours,  which  will  be  so  diminished  that  my  son  will  have 
nothing  at  all,  and  my  poor  Beatrix  no  portion  1 " 

^'  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  madam,"  said  Harry  Esmond,  sighing; 
and  wishing  that  unavailingly,  and  for  the  thousandth  time  in  his  life. 
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"  Who  can  1  Ouly  God,"  said  Ladj  Esmond—*'  onlj  God,  in 
whose  hands  we  are.**  And  so  it  is,  and  for  his  rule  oyer  his  &miljy 
and  for  his  conducfc  to  wife  and  children — subjects  over  whom  his 
power  is  monarchical — any  one  who  watches  the  world  must  think 
with  trembling  sometimes  of  the  account  which  many  a  man  will 
have  to  render.  For  in  our  society  there's  no  law  to  control  the 
King  of  the  Fireside.  He  is  master  of  property,  happiness — ^life 
almost.  He  is  free  to  punish,  to  make  happy  or  unhappy — to  i*uin 
or  to  torture.  He  may  kill  a  wife  gradually,  and  be  no  more  ques- 
tioned than  the  Grand  Seignior  who  drowns  a  slave  at  midnight. 
He  may  make  slaves  and  hypocrites  of  his  children  ;  or  friends  and 
freemen  ;  or  drive  them  into  revolt  and  enmity  against  the  natural 
]aw  of  love.  I  have  heard  politicians  and  coffee-house  wiseacres 
talking  over  the  newspaper,  and  railing  at  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  King,  and  the  Emperor,  and  wondered  how  these  (who  are 
monarchs,  too,  in  their  way)  govern  their  own  dominions  at  home, 
where  each  man  rules  absolute  ?  When  the  annals  of  each  little 
reign  are  shown  to  the  Supreme  Master,  under  whom  we  hold  sove- 
reignty, histories  will  be  laid  bare  of  household  tyrants  as  cruel  as 
Amurath,  and  as  savage  as  Nero,  and  as  reckless  and  dissolute  as 
Charles. 

If  Harry  Esmond's  patron  erred,  'twas  in  the  latter  way,  from  a 
disposition  rather  self-indulgent  than  cruel;  and  he  might  have 
been  brought  back  t.o  much  better  feelings,  had  time  been  given  to 
him  to  bring  his  repentance  to  a  lasting  reform. 

As  my  lord  and  his  friend  Lord  Mohun  were  such  close  compa- 
nions, Mistress  Beatrix  chose  to  be  jealous  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
two  gentlemen  often  entertained  each  other  by  laughing,  in  their 
rude  boisterous  way,  at  the  child's  freaks  of  anger  and  show  of  dis- 
like. "  When  thou  art  old  enough,  thou  shalt  marry  Lord  Mohun," 
Beatrix's  fiei^ther  would  say  :  on  which  the  girl  would  pout  and  say, 
'^I  would  rather  marry  Tom  Tusher."  And  because  the  Lord 
Mohun  always  showed  an  extreme  gallantry  to  my  Lady  Castlewood, 
whom  he  professed  to  admire  devotedly,  one  day,  in  answer  to  this 
old  joke  of  her  Anther's,  Beatrix  said,  "  I  think  my  lord  woidd  rather 
marry  mamma  than  marry  me ;  and  is  waiting  till  you  die  to  ask 
her.'* 
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The  words  were  said  lightlj  and  pertly  by  the  girl  one  night  be- 
fore supper,  as  the  family  party  were  asBembled  near  the  great  fiie. 
The  two  lords,  who  were  at  cards,  both  gare  a  start ;  my  lady 
tamed  as  red  as  scarlet^  and  bade  Mistress  Beatrix  go  to  her  own 
chamber;  whereupon  the  girl,  putting  on,  as  her  wont  was,  th* 
most  innocent  air,  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  wrong ;  I  am  snia 
mamma  talks  a  great  deal  more  to  Harry  Esmond  than  she  doea  to 
papa—and  she  cried  when  Hany  went  away,  and  she  never  doea 
when  papa  goes  away ;  and  last  night  she  talked  to  Lord  Mohna 
for  CTcr  so  long,  and  sent  us  out  of  the  room,  and  cned  when  we 
came  back,  and    *    *    * " 

«  jy ^n  I  '*  cried  out  my  lord  CasUewood,  out  of  all  patience. 

'' Go  out  of  the  room,  you  littie  viper  1"  and  he  started  up  and  flung 
down  his  cards. 

**  Ask  Lord  Mohun  what  I  said  to  him,  Frands,"  her  ladyahip 
said,  rising  up  with  a  scared  face,  but  yet  with  a  great  and  toodi- 
ing  dignity  and  candour  in  her  look  and  voice.  **  dome  away  with 
me,  Beatrix."     Beatrix  spi-ung  up  too  ;  she  was  in  tears  now. 

^*  Dearest  mamma,  what  have  I  done  7 "  she  asked.  ^*  Sore  I 
meant  no  harm.**  And  she  clung  to  her  mother,  and  the  pair  went 
out  sobbing  together. 

"  I  will  tell  yon  what  yotxr  wife  said  to  me,  Frank,"  my  Lord 
Mohun  cried — ^  Parson  Harry  may  hear  it ;  and,  as  I  hope  for 
heaven,  every  word  I  say  is  trae.  Last  night,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  your  wife  implored  me  to  play  no  more  with  you  at  dice  or  at 
cards,  and  you  know  best  whether  what  she  asked  was  not  £ot  your 
good." 

**  Of  course  it  was,  Mohan,**  says  my  lord  in  a  dry  hard  voicsu 
**  Of  course,  you  are  a  model  of  a  man  :  and  the  world  knows  what 
a  saint  you  are.** 

My  Lord  Mohun  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  had  had  many 
aflairs  of  honour  :  of  which  women  as  usual  had  been  the  cause. 

"  I  am  no  saint,  though  your  wife  is — and  I  can  answer  for  my 
actions  as  other  people  must  for  their  wordii^*'  said  my  Lord 
Mohun. 

*'  By  G — ,  my  lord,  you  shall,'*  cried  the  other  starting  up. 

"  We  have  another  little  account  to  settle  first,  my  lord,**  aajp 
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Lord  Hohun.  Whereupon  Hairy  Emnoiid,  filled  with  ftUrm  for 
the  coDseqaences  to  wliich  this  disutrona  dispate  migLt  load,  brtd^ 
ont  into  the  most  Tehement  ezpostnlfttion*  with  his  patron  and  hia 
adversary.  '*  Gradons  Heareiia  1 "  he  aaid,  "  my  lord,  are  yon  going 
to  draw  a  sword  npon  todt  friend  in  your  own  honaa  I  Can  jnm 
doubt  the  honour  of  a  lady  who  is  as  pore  as  Heavan,  and  would 
die  a  thonaand  times  rather  than  do  you  a  wrong  1  Are  tha  idle 
words  of  a  jealooa  child  to  set  friends  at  variance  1  Eaa  net  my 
nustreea,  as  tntich  as  she  dared  do,  besoaght  yoiir  lordship^  ■■  the 
tm&  most  be  told,  to  break  your  intimacr  with  my  Lord  UoJirat ; 
and  to  give  np  the  habit  which  may  bring  ruin  on  your  bmily  t 
Bat  for  my  Lord  Mohan's  illness,  had  ha  not  loft  yoa  t " 

"  'Faith,  Fiiuik,  a  man  with  a  goaty  toe  can't  ran  after  other 
men's  wives,"  broke  out  my  Lord  Mohan,  who  indeed  waa  in  that 
way,  and  with  a  laogh  and  a  look  at  his  amthed  limb  so  &ank  and 
ctnnical,  that  t^e  other  dashing  his  fist  acroa  his  forehead  was 
caaght  by  that  infections  good-homonr,  and  said  with  his  oath, 
"-I  .  it,  Harry,  I  believe  thee,"  and  so  this  quarrel  was  over, 
and  the  two  gentlemen,  at  swards  drawn  bat  jost  now,  dropped 
their  points,  aud  shook  haads. 

£«ati  pacifici.  "  Oo,  bring  my  lady  baok,"  said  Harry's  patron. 
Esmond  went  away  only  too  gkd  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  good 
news.  He  found  her  at  the  door ;  she  had  been  listening  there, 
bat  went  back  as  he  came.  She  took  both  his  hands,  hero  were 
marble  cdd.  She  seemed  as  if  she  woald  &11  on  his  shoalder. 
*'  Thank  yon,  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear  brother  Hairy,"  she 
said.  Bhe  kissed  his  hand,  Esmond  felt  her  tears  upon  it :  and 
leading  her  into  the  room,  and  ap  to  my  lord,  the  Lord  Caatlewood 
with  an  outbreak  of  feeling  and  afibcttou,  sneh  as  he  had  not  exhi- 
bited for  many  a  long  day,  tw^  his  wife  to  his  heart,  and  beat  over 
and  kined  her  and  asked  her  pard<». 

"  'Tis  time  for  me  to  go  to  roosb  I  will  have  my  groel  K-bed," 
mad  my  lord  Knkun  :  and  limped  off  comically  on  Harry  ibmond's 
nrm.  "  By  George,  that  woman  is  a  peati  I "  he  said ;  "  aud  'tia  only 
n  pig  that  wouldn't  value  her.  Have  yon  seen  the  vulgar  tr^ie- 
ung  oauiga-giri  whosn  Esmond  " — but  here  Mr.  Esmond  intamipt- 
•d  hin,  nyin^  that  these  were  not  afflun  for  him  to  know. 
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My  lord*8  gentleman  came  in  to  wait  upon  his  master,  who  was 
no  sooner  in  his  nightcap  and  dressing-gown  than  he  had  another 
visitor  whom  his  host  insisted  on  sending  to  him  :  and  this  was  no 
other  than  the  Ladj  Castlewood  herself  with  the  toast  and  gruel^ 
which  her  hushand  bade  her  make  and  carry  with  her  own  hands 
into  her  guest. 

Lord  Castlewood  stood  looking  after  his  wife  as  she  went  on  this 
errand,  and  as  he  looked,  Harry  Esmond  could  not  but  gaze  on  him, 
and  remarked  in  his  patron's  face  an  expression  of  love,  and  grief, 
and  care,  which  very  much  moved  and  touched  the  young  man. 
Lord  Castlewood's  hands  fell  down  at  his  sides,  fmd  his  head  on  lils 
breast,  and  presently  he  said — 

**  You  heard  what  Mohun  said,  parson  ? " 

*^  That  my  lady  was  a  saint  ?  " 

"  That  there  are  two  accounts  to  settle.  I  have  been  going  wrong 
these  five  years,  Harry  Esmond.  Ever  since  you  brought  that 
damned  small-pox  into  the  house,  there  has  been  a  fate  pursuing 
me,  and  I  had  best  have  died  of  it,  and  not  run  away  from  it  like 
a  coward.  I  left  Beatrix  with  her  relations,  and  went  to  London ; 
and  I  fell  among  thieves,  Harry,  and  I  got  back  to  confounded 
cards  and  dice,  which  I  hadn't  touched  since  my  marriage — ^no,  not 
since  I  was  iu  the  Duke's  Guard,  with  those  wild  Mohocks.  And 
I  have  been  playing  worse  and  worse,  and  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  it ;  and  I  owe  Mohun  two  thousand  pounds  now  ;  and  when 
it's  paid  I  am  little  better  than  a  beggar.  I  don't  like  to  look  my 
boy  in  the  face  ;  he  hates  me,  I  know  he  does.  And  I  have  spent 
Beaty's  little  portion  ;  and  the  Lord  knows  what  will  come  if  I 
live  ;  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  die,  and  release  what  portion  of 
the  estate  is  redeemable  for  the  boy." 

Mohun  was  as  much  master  at  Castlewood  as  the  owner  of  the 
Hall  itself;  and  his  equipages  filled  the  stables,  where,  indeed,  there 
was  room  in  plenty  for  many  more  horses  than  Harry  Esmond's 
impoverished  patron  could  afford  to  keep.  He  had  arrived  on 
horseback  with  his  people ;  but  when  his  gout  broke  out  my  Lord 
Mohun  sent  to  London  for  a  light  chaise  he  had,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  small  horses,  and  running  as  swift,  wherever  roads  were  good,  as 
L      a  Laplander's  sledge.    When  this  carriage  canie^  his  lordship  was 
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eager  to  drive  the  Lady  Castlewood  abroad  in  it,  and  did  so  many 
times,  and  at  a  rapid  pace,  greatly  to  his  companion's  enjoyment, 
vrho  loved  the  swift  motion  and  the  healthy  breezes  over  the  downs 
which  lie  hard  upon  Castlewood,  and  stretch  thence  towards  the 
sea.  As  this  amusement  was  veiy  pleasant  to  her,  and  her  lord, 
far  from  showing  any  mistrust  of  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Mohun, 
encouraged  her  to  be  his  companion ;  as  if  willing,  by  his  present 
extreme  confidence,  to  make  up  for  any  past  mistrust  which  hia 
jealousy  had  shown ;  the  Lady  Castlewood  enjoyed  herself  freely  in . 
this  harmless  diversion,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  her  guest  was 
very  eager  to  give  her ;  and  it  seemed  that  she  grew  the  more  free 
with  Lord  Mohun,  and  pleased  with  his  company,  because  of  some 
sacrifice  which  his  gallantry  was  pleased  to  make  in  her  favour. 

Seeing  the  two  gentlemen  constantly  at  cards  still  of  evenings, 
Harry  Esmond  one  day  deplored  to  his  mistress  that  this  £Eital  in- 
fatuation of  her  lord  should  continue ;  and  now  they  seemed  recon- 
ciled together,  begged  his  lady  to  hint  to  her  husband  that  he 
should  play  no  more. 

But  Lady  Castlewood,  smiling  archly  and  gaily,  said  she  would  - 
speak  to  him  presently,  and  that»  for  a  few  nights  more  at  least,  ho 
might  be  let  to  have  his  amusement. 

''Lideed,  madam,"  said  Harry,  ''you  know  not  what  it  costs- 
you ;  and  'tis  easy  for  any  observer  who  knows  the  game,  to  see 
that  Lord  Mohun  is  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two.*' 

**  I  know  he  is,"  says  my  lady,  still  with  exceeding  good-humour; 
'*  he  is  not  only  the  best  player,  but  the  kindest  player  in  the 
world." 

"Madam,  madam,"  Esmond  cried,  transported  and  provoked. 
"Debts  of  honour  must  be  paid  some  time  or  other;  and  my 
master  will  be  ruined  if  he  goes  on." 

**  Harry,  shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  1 "  my  lady  replied,  with  kind- 
ness and  pleasure  still  in  her  eyes.  ''  Francis  wiU  not  be  ruined  if 
he  goes  on ;  he  will  be  rescued  if  he  goes  on.  I  repent  of  having 
spoken  and  thought  unkindly  of  the  Lord  Mohun  when  he  was 
here  in  the  past  year.  He  is  full  of  much  kindness  and  good ;  and 
'tis  my  belief  that  we  shall  bring  him  to  better  things.  I  have  lent 
him  Tillotson  and  your  favourite  Bishop  Taylor,  and  he  is  much 
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touched,  he  says ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  repentanoe — (and  herein  lies 
mj  secret) — ^what  do  yoa  think  he  is  doing  with  Frauds  t  He  is 
letting  poor  JE^rank  win  his  money  back  again.  He  hath  won  al- 
ready at  the  last  four  nights ;  and  my  Lord  Mohxm  sajrs  that  he  will 
not  be  the  means  of  injuring  poor  Frank  and  my  dear  children.** 

^  And  in  God's  name,  what  do  you  return  him  for  this  sacrifioel" 
asked  Esmond,  aghast ;  who  knew  enough  of  men,  and  of  this  one 
in  particular,  to  be  aware  that  such  a  finished  rake  gave  nothing 
for  nothing.     ^  How,  in  Heaven's  name,  are  you  to  pay  him  I  ** 

^'  Pay  him !  With  a  mother's  blessing  and  a  wife's  prayers  1  "* 
cries  my  lady,  clasping  her  hands  together.  Harry  Esmond  did 
not  know  whether  to  laugh,  to  be  angry,  or  to  love  his  dear  mis- 
tress more  than  ever  for  the  obstinate  innocency  with  which  she 
chose  to  regard  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  the  world,  whose  designs 
he  knew  better  how  to  interpret.  He  told  the  lady,  guardedly, 
but  so  as  to  make  his  meaning  quite  clear  to  her,  what  he  knew  in 
respect  of  the  former  life  and  conduct  of  this  nobleman ;  of  other 
women  against  whom  he  had  plotted,  and  whom  he  had  overoome ; 
of  the  conversation  which  he  Harry  himself  had  had  with  Lord 
Mohun,  wherein  the  lord  made  a  boast  of  his  libertinism,  and  fre- 
quently avowed  that  he  held  all  women  to  be  fair  game  (as  his 
lordship  styled  this  pretty  sport),  and  tliat  they  were  all,  without 
exception,  to  be  won.  And  the  return  Harry  had  for  his  ^itreaties 
and  remonstrances  was  a  fit  of  anger  on  Lady  Castlewood's  part, 
who  would  not  listen  to  his  accusations,  she  said,  and  retorted  that 
he  himself  must  be  very  wicked  and  perverted,  to  suppose  evil  de- 
signs, where  she  was  sure  none  wore  meant.  <<And  this  is  the 
good  meddlers  get  of  interfering,"  Harry  thought  to  himself  with 
much  bitterness ;  and  his  perplexity  and  annoyance  were  only  the 
greater,  because  he  could  not  speak  to  my  Lord  Castlewood  himself 
upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  or  venture  to  advise  or  warn  him  re- 
garding a  matter  so  very  sacred  as  his  own  honour,  of  which  my 
lord  was  naturally  the  best  guardian. 

But  though  Lady  Castlewood  would  listen  to  no  advice  from  her 
young  dependent,  and  appeared  indignantly  to  refuse  it  when 
offered,  Harry  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  she  adopted  the 
cormsel  which  she  professed  to  reject ;  for  the  next  day  she  pleaded 
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a  headaolie,  when  my  Lord  Mohan  would  have  had  her  drire  oat^ 
and  the  next  daj  the  headache  continued ;  and  next  daj,  in  a 
laughing  gaj  waj  she  proposed  that  the  children  should  take  her 
place  in  his  lordship's  car,  for  they  would  he  charmed  with  a  ride 
of  all  things ;  and  she  must  not  have  all  the  pleasure  for  herself 
My  lord  gave  them  a  drive  with  a  very  good  grace,  though  I  dare- 
say with  rage  and  disappointment  inwardly— not  that  his  heart 
was  very  serioui^  engaged  in  his  designs  upon  this  simple  lady : 
hut  the  lifo  of  sudx  men  is  often  one  of  intrigue,  and  they  can  no 
more  go  through  the  day  without  a  woman  to  pursue,  tiian  a  fox* 
hunter  without  his  sport  after  breakfiut 

Under  an  affected  carelessness  of  demeanour,  and  though  there 
was  no  outward  demonstration  of  doubt  upon  his  patron's  part 
since  the  quarrel  between  the  two  lords,  Harry  yet  saw  that  Lord 
Oastlewood  was  watching  his  guest  very  narrowly;  and  caught 
signs  oi  distrust  and  smothered  rage  (as  Harry  thought)  which  f(»e- 
boded  no  good.  On  the  poio^'Of  honour  Elsmond  knew  how  toudij 
his  patron  was ;  and  ifmtmm  him  almost  as  a  physician  watdies  a 
patient,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  one  was  slow  to  take  the 
disease,  though  he  could  not  throw  off  the  poison  when  once  it  had 
mingled  with  his  blood*  We  read  in  Bhakspeare  (whom  tho 
writer  for  his  part  considers  to  be  &r  beyond  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr* 
Dryden,  or  any  of  the  wits  of  the  present  period)  that  when  jealousy 
is  once  declared,  nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy 
syrups  of  the  East,  will  ever  soothe  it  or  medicine  it  away. 

In  fine,  the  symptoms  seemed  to  be  so  alarming  to  this  young 
physician  (who  indeed  young  as  he  was  had  felt  the  kind  pulses  of 
all  those  dear  kinsmen),  that  Harry  thought  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  warn  my  Lord  Mohun,  and  let  him  know  that  his  designs  were 
suspected  and  watched.  So  one  day,  when  in  rather  a  pettish, 
humour,  his  lordship  had  sent  to  Lady  Gastlewood,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  drive  with  him,  and  now  refused  to  come,  Harry  said— 
"  My  lord,  if  yon  will  kindly  give  me  a  place  by  your  side  I  will 
thank  you ;  I  have  mubh  to  say  to  you,  and  would  like  to  speak  to 
you  alone." 

^  You  honoar  me  by  giving  me  your  confidence^  Mr.  Henry 
Esmond,**  says  the  other,  with  a  very  grand  bow.    My  lord  was  al- 
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ways  a  fine  gentleman,  and  young  as  be  was  there  was  that  in 
Esmond's  manner  which  showed  that  he  was  a  gentleman  too,  and 
that  none  might  take  a  liberty  with  him — so  the  pair  went  oot, 
and  mounted  the  little  carriage  which  was  in  waiting  for  them  in 
the  court,  with  its  .two  little  cream-coloured  Hanoverian  horses 
covered  with  splendid  furniture  and  champing  at  the  bit. 

'*  My  lord,"  says  Harry  Esmond,  after  they  were  got  into  the 
country,  and  pointing  to  my  Lord  Mohun*s  foot,  which  was  swathed 
in  flannel,  and  put  up  rather  ostentatiously  on  a  cushion — ^^  my 
lord,  I  studied  medicine  at  Cambridge." 

''  Indeed,  Parson  Harry,"  says  he :  ^'  and  are  you  going  to  take 
out  a  diploma :  and  cure  your  fellow-students  of  the" 

'^  Of  the  gout,"  says  Harry,  interrupting  him,  and  looking  him 
hard  in  the  ^e ;  "  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  gouf 

'^  I  hope  you  may  never  have  it.  *Tis  an  infernal  disease,"  says 
my  lord,  <^  and  its  twiugcs  are  diabolical.  Ah  ! "  and  he  made  a 
dreadful  wiy  i&ce,  as  if  he  just  felt  a  twinge. 

''  Your  lordship  would  be  much  better  if  you  took  off  all  that 
flannel — it  only  serves  to  inflame  the  toe,"  Harry  continued,  look- 
ing his  man  full  in  the  face. 

"  O  !  it  only  serves  to  inflame  the  toe,  does  it  1 "  says  the  other, 
with  an  innocent  air. 

*'  If  you  took  off  that  flannel,  and  flung  that  absurd  slipper  away, 
and  wore  a  boot,"  coutinnes  Harry. 

*^  You  recommend  me  boots,  Mr.  Esmond  1 "  asks  my  lord. 

*'  Yes,  boots  and  spurs.  I  saw  your  lordship  three  days  ago  run 
down  the  gallery  fast  enough,"  Harry  goes  on.  '^  I  am  sure  that 
taking  gruel  at  night  is  not  so  pleasant  as  claret  to  your  lordship  ; 
and  besides  it  keeps  your  lordship's  head  cool  for  play,  whilst  my 
patron's  is  hot  and  flustered  with  drink." 

'*  'Sdeath,  sir,  you  dai*e  not  say  that  I  don't  play  fair  ?  "  cries  my 
lord,  whipping  his  horses,  which  went  away  at  a  gallop. 

"  You  are  cool  when  my  lord  is  drunk,"  Harry  continued ;  "your 
lordship  gets  the  better  of  my  patron.  I  have  watched  you  as  I 
looked  up  fi'om  my  books." 

"You  young  Argus!"  says  Lord  Mohun,  who  liked  Harry 
Esmond — and  for  whose  company  and  wit,  and  a  certain  daring 
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manner,  Harry  had  a  great  liking  too — *'  You  young  Argus  I  you 
may  look  with  all  your  hundred  eyes  and  see  we  play  fisdr.  IVe 
played  away  an  estate  of  a  night,  and  IVe  played  my  shirt  off  my 
back ;  and  IVe  played  away  my  periwig  and  gone  home  in  a  night- 
oap.  But  no  man  can  say  I  ever  took  an  advantage  of  him  beyond 
the  advantage  of  the  game.  I  played  a  dice-cogging  scoundrel  in 
Alsatia  for  his  ears  and  won  'em,  and  have  one  of  'em  in  my  lodg- 
ing in  Bow  Street  in  a  bottle  of  spirits.  Harry  Mohun  will  play 
any  man  for  any  thing — always  would." 

*'  You  are  playing  awful  stakes,  my  lord,  in  my  patron's  house," 
Harry  said,  *^  and  more  games  than  are  on  the  cards." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  cries  my  lord,  turning  round,  with  a 
flush  on  his  face. 

''  I  mean,"  answers  Harry,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  ^  that  your  gout 
is  well — if  ever  you  had  it." 

"Sir!"  cried  my  lord,  getting  hot 

<*And  to  tell  the  truth  I  believe  your  lordship  has  no  more 
gout  than  I  have.  At  any  rate,  change  of  air  will  do  you  good, 
my  Lord  Mohun.  And  I  mean  ^rly  that  you  had  better  go  from 
Castlewood." 

''And  were  you  apjiointed  to  give  me  this  message?"  cries  the 
Lord  Mohun.     "  Did  Frank  Esmond  commission  you?" 

**  No  one  did.  'Twas  the  honour  of  my  family  that  commissioned 
me." 

*'  And  you  are  prepared  to  answer  this?"  cries  the  other,  furiously 
lashing  his  horses. 

*^  Quite,  my  lord :  your  lordship  will  upset  the  carnage  if  you 
whip  so  hotly." 

"  By  George,  you  have  a  brave  spirit  1"  my  lord  cried  out,  burst- 
ing into  a  laugh.  '*I  suppose  'tis  that  infernal  boUe  de  Jemite 
that  makes  you  so  bold,"  he  added. 

"  'Tis  the  peace  of  the  fiimily  I  love  best  in  the  world,"  Harry 
Esmond  said  warmly — "'tis  the  honour  of  a  noble  bene&ctor*> 
the  happiness  of  my  dear  mistress  and  her  children.  I  owe  them 
every  thing  in  life,  my  lord ;  and  would  lay  it  down  for  any  one  of 
them.  What  brings  you  here  to  disturb  tlus  quiet  household? 
What  keeps  you  lingering  month  after  month  in  the  country? 
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What  makes  jon  feign  illuess  and  invent  pretexts  for  delay?  Is  it 
to  win  my  poor  patron's  money  1  Be  generous,  my  lord,  and  spore 
his  weakness  fbr  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children.  Is  it  to 
practise  upon  the  simple  heart  of  a  rirtnous  ladyl  Yon  might  as 
well  storm  the  Tower  single-handed.  Bat  you  may  blemish  her 
name  by  light  comments  on  it,  or  by  lawless  pursuits — and  I  don't 
deny  that  'tis  in  your  power  to  make  her  unhappy.  Spare  then 
innocent  people^  and  leave  them,'* 

^'  By  the  Lord,  I  believe  thou  hast  an  eye  to  the  pretty  Puritan 
thyself,  Master  Harry,*'  says  my  lord,  with  his  reckless,  good* 
humoured  laugh,  and  as  if  ho  had  been  listening  with  interest  to 
the  passionate  appeal  of  the  young  man.  *'  Whisper,  Harry.  Art 
thou  in  love  with  her  thyself?  Hath  tipsy  Frank  Esmond  come 
by  the  way  of  all  flesh?" 

"  My  lord,  my  lord/'  cried  Harry,  his  face  flushing  and  his  eyes 
filling  as  he  spoke,  '*  I  never  had  a  mother,  but  I  love  this  lady  as 
one.  I  worship  her  as  a  devotee  worships  a  saint  To  hear  her 
name  spoken  lightly  seems  blasphemy  to  me.  Would  ^you  dare 
think  of  your  own  mother  so,  or  suffer  any  one  so  to  speak  of  her ! 
It  is  a  horror  to  me  to  fancy  that  any  man  should  think  of  her 
impurely.  I  implore  you,  I  beseech  you,  to  leave  her.  Danger 
will  come  out  of  it." 

"  Danger,  psha !"  says  my  lord,  giving  a  cut  to  the  horses,  which 
at  this  minute — for  we  were  got  on  to  the  Downs — fairly  ran  off 
into  a  gallop  l^at  no  pulling  could  stop.  The  rein  broke  in  Lord 
Mohun's  hands,  and  the  furious  beasts  scampered  madly  forwards, 
the  carriage  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  the  persons  within  it  heading 
on  to  the  sides  as  best  they  might,  until  seeing  a  great  ravine 
before  them,  where  an  upset  was  inevitable,  the  two  gentlemen 
leapt  for  their  lives,  each  out  of  his  side  of  the  diaise.  Hanry 
Esmond  was  quit  for  a  fall  on  the  grass,  which  was  so  severe  that 
it  stunned  him  for  a  minute;  but  he  got  up  presently  very  sick, 
and  bleeding  at  the  nose,  but  with  no  other  hurt  The  Lord 
Mohun  was  not  so  fortunate;  he  fell  on  his  head  against  a  stcme, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  dead  to  all  appearance. 

This  misadventure  haj^ned  as  the  gentlemen  were  on  tbnr 
return  homewards;  and  my  Lord  Castlewood,  with  his  son  and 
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dang^ter,  who  wen  going  out  fbr  a  ride,  met  the  ponies  as  they 
wwe  galloping  with  the  car  behind,  the  broketi  baoes  entangling 
their  heels,  and  mj  lord's  people  turned  and  stopped  them.  lb 
was  young  Frank  who  ^ed  out  Lord  Ifolnu'a  scarlet  coat  aa  ha 
lay  ou  the  ground,  and  the  party  m^  np  to  that  unfortonate 
gentleman  and  ]EWond,  who  waa  now  standing  over  him.  Hil 
large  periirig  and  feathered  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  he  was  bleeding 
profoaely  from  a  wonnd  on  the  forehead,  and  looking,  and  bein^ 
indeed,  a  corpse. 

"Great  GodI  he's  dead!"  says  my  lord.  "Bide,  some  one: 
fetch  a  doctor — stay.  I'll  go  home  and  bring  back  Tnsher;  ha 
knows  surgery,"  and  my  lord,  with  his  son  after  him,  galloped  away. 

They  were  scarce  gone  when  Harry  Esmond,  who  was  indeed 
bat  jtist  come  to  himdelf,  bethought  him  of  a  similar  accident 
which  he  had  eeen  on  a  ride  from  Newmarket  to  Cambridge^  and 
taking  off  a  sleere  of  my  lord's  coat,  Harry,  with  a  penknii^ 
opened  a  vma  in  his  arm,  and  was  greatly  reliered,  after  a  moment^ 
to  see  the  blood  flow.  Ho  was  near  half-an-hour  before  he  came 
to  himself  1^  which  time  Doctor  Tusher  and  little  Frank  arrired, 
and  found  my  lord  not  a  corpse  indeed,  but  as  pale  as  one. 

Aiter  a  time,  and  when  he  was  able  to  bear  motion,  they  pat  my 
lord  upon  a  groom's  horse,  and  gave  the  other  to  Esmond,  the  men 
walking  on  each  side  of  my  lord,  to  support  him,  if  need  were,  and 
worthy  Doctor  Tusher  with  them.  Little  Frank  and  Harry  rods 
tc^ther  at  a  foot  pace. 

When  we  rode  together  home,  the  boy  said :  "  We  met  mamma, 
who  was  walking  on  the  terrace  with  the  Doctor,  and  papa 
fri^taned  her,  and  told  her  you  were  dead  ♦  •  •  " 

"Hiat  I  was  deadr  aaka  Harry. 

"Tes.  Papa  says:  'Here's  poor  Harry  killed,  my  dear;'  Mi 
which  iwamT^a  giTOs  a  great  scream;  and  oh,  Harryl  she  drope 
down;  and  I  thought  she  waa  dead,  too.  And  yoa  never  saw  sndi 
a  way  as  papa  was  in:  he  swtMe  one  of  his  great  oaths:  and  he 
tamed  quite  pale;  and  then  he  began  to  lan^  somehow,  and  he 
told  the  Doctor  to  take  hia  horse,  and  me  to  follow  him;  and  wo 
left  hiBk  And  Z  looked  back,  and  saw  him  daahing  water  out  of 
the  fooDtaiB  on  to  mamma.     Oh,  she  waa  ao  frightened  I" 
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Musing  npon  this  curious  history— for  my  Lord  Mohun's  name 
was  Henry  too,  and  they  called  each  other  Frank  and  Harry  often— 
and  not  a  little  disturbed  and  anxious,  Esmond  rode  home.  Hin 
dear  lady  was  on  the  terrace  still,  one  of  her  women  with  her,  and 
my  lord  no  longer  there.  There  are  steps  and  a  little  door  thence 
down  into  the  road.  My  lord  passed,  looking  very  ghastly,  with  a 
handkerchief  over  his  head,  and  without  his  hat  and  periwig,  which 
a  groom  carried,  but  his  ^liteness  did  not  desert  him,  and  he  made 
a  bow  to  the  lady  above. 

''Thank  Heaven  you  are  safe,"  she  said. 

"And  so  is  Harry,  too,  mamma^"  says  little  Frank, — ^''huzzayl" 

Harry  Esmond  got  off  the  horse  to  run  to  his  mistress,  as  did 
little  Frank,  and  one  of  the  grooms  took  charge  of  the  two  beasts, 
while  the  other,  hat  and  periwig  in  hand,  walked  by  my  lord's 
bridle  to  the  front  gate,  which  lay  half-a-mile  away. 

"  Oh,  my  boy!  what  a  f Light  you  have  given  mo!'*  Lady  Castle- 
wood  said,  when  Harry  Esmond  came  up,  greeting  him  with  one 
of  her  shining  looks,  and  a  voice  of  tender  welcome;  and  she  was 
so  kind  as  to  kiss  the  young  man  ('twas  the  second  time  she  had  so 
honoured  him),  and  she  walked  into  the  house  between  him  and 
her  son,  holding  a  hand  of  each. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WE  RIDE  AFTER  HIM  TO  LONDON. 


After  a  repose  of  a  couple  of  days,  the  Lord  Mohun  was  so 
far  recovered  of  his  hurt  as  to  be  able  to  announce  his  depar- 
ture for  the  next  morning ;  when,  accordingly,  he  took  leave  of 
Castlewood,  proposing  to  ride  to  London  by  easy  stages,  and  lie  two 
nights  upon  the  road.  His  host  treated  him  with  a  studied  and 
ceremonious  courtesy,  certainly  different  from  my  lord's  usual  frank 
and  careless  demeanour ;  but  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  two  lords  parted  otherwise  than  good  friends,  though  Harry 
Esmond  remarked  that  my  Lord  Viscount  only  saw  his  guest  in 
company  with  other  persons,  and  seemed  to  avoid  being  alone  with 
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hill!.  Nor  did  he  ride  any  distance  with  Lord  Mohun,  as  his  cus- 
tom was  with  most  of  his  friends,  whom  he  was  always  eager  to 
welcome  and  miwilling  to  lose;  but  contented  himself,  when  his 
lordsliip's  horses  were  announced,  and  their  owner  appeared  booted 
for  his  journey,  to  take  a  courteous  leave  of  the  ladies  of  Castle- 
wood,  by  following  the  Lord  Mohun  down-stairs  to  his  horses,  and 
by  bowing  and  wishing  him  a  good-day,  in  the  court-yard.  "  I 
shall  see  you  in  London  before  very  long,  Mohun/'  my  lord  said, 
with  a  smile ;  "  when  we  will  settle  our  accounts  together.** 

"  Do  not  let  them  trouble  you,  Frank,*'  said  the  other  good- 
naturedly,  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  looked  rather  surpiised  at  the 
grim  and  stately  manner  in  which  his  host  received  his  parting 
salutation  :  and  so,  followed  by  his  people,  he  rode  away. 

Hany  Esmond  was  witness  of  the  departure.  It  was  very  dif- 
ferent to  my  lord's  coming,  for  which  great  preparation  had  been 
made  (the  old  house  putting  on  its  best  appearance  to* welcome  its 
guest),  and  there  was  a  sadness  and  constraint  about  all  persons  that 
day,  which  filled  Mr.  Esmond  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  sad 
indefinite  apprehensions.  Lord  Castlewood  stood  at  the  door 
watching  his  gue^t  and  his  people  as  they  went  out  under  the  arch 
of  the  outer  gata  When  he  was  there,  Lord  Mohun  turned  once 
more,  my  Lord  Viscount  slowly  raised  his  beaver  and  bowed.  His 
face  wore  a  peculiar  livid  look,  Harry  thought  He  cursed  and 
kicked  away  his  dogs,  which  came  jumping  about  him — then  he 
walked  up  to  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  leaned 
against  a  pillar  and  looked  into  the  basin.  As  Esmond  crossed 
over  to  his  own  room,  late  the  chaplain's,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
court,  and  turned  to  enter  in  at  the  low  door,  he  saw  Lady  Castle- 
wood looking  through  the  curtains  of  the  great  window  of  the 
drawing-room  overhead,  at  my  lord  as  he  stood  regarding  the  foun- 
tain. There  was  in  the  court  a  peculiar  silence  somehow ;  and  the 
scene  remained  long  in  Esmond's  memory : — ^the  sky  bright  over- 
head ;  the  buttresses  of  the  building  and  the  sundial  casting  shadow 
over  the  gilt  memerUo  mori  inscribed  underneath ;  the  two  dogs, 
a  black  greyhound  and  a  spaniel  nearly  white,  the  one  with  hjB 
fisbce  up  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  snuffing  amongst  the  grass  and 
stones,  and^my  lord  leaning  over  the  fountain,  which  was  plashing 
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audibly.  'Tis  Btrange  bow  tbat  scene  and  tbe  sound  of  that  foon* 
tain  remain  fixed  on  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  beheld  a  hm- 
dred  sights  of  sjdendour,  and  danger  too,  of  which  be  has  kqpi  no 
account. 

It  was  Lady  Csstlewood,  she  had  been  buighing  all  the  morning, 
and  especiallj  gay  and  lively  before  her  husband  and  his  guesty  wbo^ 
as  soon  as  the  two  gentlemen  went  together  from  her  room,  raa  to 
Harry,  the  expression  of  her  countenance  quite  changed  now,  aad 
with  a  face  and  eyes  fall  of  care,  and  said,  ''  Follow  them,  Hany, 
I  am  sure  something  has  gone  wrong.**  And  so  it  was  that  Esmond 
was  made  an  eayesdropper  at  this  lady's  orders :  and  retired  to  his 
own  chamber,  to  give  himself  time  in  truth  to  tiry  and  compose 
a  story  which  would  soothe  his  mistress,  fcHr  he  could  not  but  hare 
his  own  apprehension  that  some  serious  quanel  was  pending  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen. 

And  now  for  several  days  the  little  company  at  Castlewood  sate 
at  table  as  of  evenings :  this  care,  though  unnamed  and  invisible, 
being  nevertheless  present  alway,  in  the  minds  of  at  least  three 
persons  th^re.  My  lord  was  exceeding  gentle  and  kind*  Whenever 
he  quitted  the  room,  his  wife's  eyes  followed  him.  He  behaved  to 
her  with  a  kind  of  mournful  courtesy  and  kindness  remaxkable  in 
one  of  his  blunt  wajrs  and  ordinary  rough  manner.  He  called  her 
by  her  Christian  name  often  and  fondly,  was  very  soft  and  gentle 
with  the  children,  especially  with  the  boy,  whom  he  did  not  love^ 
and  being  lax  about  church  g^ierally,  he  went  thither  and  per- 
formed all  the  offices  (down  even  to  listening  to  Doctor  Tusher's 
sermon)  with  great  devotion. 

"  He  paces  his  room  all  night;  what  is  it  9  Henry  find  out  what 
it  is,"  Lady  Castlewood  said  constantly  to  her  young  dependant 
^He  has  sent  three  letters  to  Londoo,"  she  said,  another  day. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  they  were  to  a  lawyer,"  Harry  answered,  who 
knew  of  these  letters,  and  had  seen  a  part  of  the  correspondence, 
which  related  to  a  new  loan  my  lord  was  raising ;  and  when  the 
young  man  remonstrated  with  his  patron,  my  lord  said,  "  He  was 
only  raising  money  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  on  the  property,  which 
must  be  discharged." 

Regarding  the  monegr.  Lady  Castlewood  was  not  in  the  least 
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anxious.  Few  fond  women  feel  monej-distressed ;  indeed  jon  can 
hardly  give  a  woman  a  greater  pleasiure  than  to  hid  her  pawn  her  dia- 
monds for  the  man  she  loves ;  and  I  rememher  heaiing  Mr.  Con- 
greve  say  of  my  Lord  Marlborough,  that  the  reason  why  my  lord 
was  so  snccessftd  with  women  as  a  young  man  was,  becaose  he  tooik 
money  of  them.  ''There  are  few  men  who  will  make  such  m 
sacrifice  for  them,"  says  Mr.  Congrevey  who  knew  a  part  of  the  aez 
pretty  welL 

Harry  Esm(«id*s  vacation  was  just  over,  and,  as  hath  been  eaidp 
he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  University  for  his  last  term 
before  taking  his  d^ree  and  entering  into  the  Church.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  for  this  office,  not  indeed  with  that  reverence 
which  becomes  a  man  about  to  enter  upon  a  duty  so  holy,  hob 
with  a  woiidly  iq>irit  of  acquiescence  in  the  prudence  of  adopting 
that  profession  for  his  calling.  But  his  reasoning  was  that  he 
owed  all  to  the  family  of  Castlewood,  and  loved  better  to  be  near 
them  than  any  where  else  in  the  world ;  that  he  might  be  useful 
to  his  benefactors^  who  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  him  and 
affection  for  him  in  return;  that  he  might  aid  in  bringing  up 
the  young  heir  of  the  house  and  acting  as  his  governor;  that 
he  might  continue  to  be  his  dear  patron^s  and  mistress's  friend 
and  adviser,  who  both  were  pleased  to  say  that  they  should  ever 
look  upon  him  as  such :  and  so,  by  making  himself  useful  to 
those  he  loved  best,  he  prc^xxsed  to  console  himself  for  giving 
up  of  any  schemes  of  ambition  which  he  might  have  had  in 
his  own  bosom.  Indeed,  his  ipistrefls  had  told  him  that  she 
would  not  have  him  leave  her ;  and  whatever  she  commanded  was 
will  to  him. 

The  Lady  Castlewood's  mind  was  greatly  relieved  in  the  laat 
few  days  of  this  well-remembered  holyday  time,  by  my  loxd's 
announcing  one  mornings  after  the  post  had  brought  him  lettecs 
from  LcmdoUy  in  a  careless  tone,  that  the  Lord  Mohun  was  gone  to 
Paris,  and  was  about  to  make  a  great  journey  in  Europe ;  and 
though  Lord  Castlewood's  own  gloom  did  not  wear  of^  or  his  be- 
haviour alter,  yet  this  cause  of  anxiety  being  removed  from  bis 
lady's  mind,  she  began  to  be  more  hopeful  and  easy  in  her  spirits^ 
striving  too^  with  all  her  hearty  and  by  all  the  means  of  sool 
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in  her  power,  t6  call  back  my  lord*s  cheerfulness  and  dissipate  his 
moody  humonr. 

He  aooounted  for  it  himself,  by  saying'that  he  was  out  of  health ; 
that  he  wanted  to  see  his  physician ;  that  he  would  go  to  London, 
and  consult  Doctor  Cheyne.  It  was  agreed  that  his  lordship  and 
Harry  Esmond  should  make  the  journey  as  far  as  London  together; 
and  of  a  Monday  morning,  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  year  1700, 
they  set  forwards  towards  London  on  horseback.  The  day  before 
being  Sunday,  and  the  rain  pouring  down,  the  family  did  not  visit 
church  ;  and  at  night  my  lord  read  the  service  to  his  family,  very 
finely,  and  with  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  gravity — speaking  the 
parting  benediction,  Harry  thought,  as  solemn  as  ever  he  heard  it. 
And  he  kissed  and  embraced  his  wife  and  children  before  they 
went  to  their  own  chambers  with  more  fondness  than  he  was 
ordinarily  wont  to  show,  and  with  a  solemnity  and  feeling  of  which 
they  thought  in  after  days  with  no  small  comfort. 

They  took  horse  the  next  morning  (after  adieux  from  the 
family  as  tender  as  on  the  night  previous),  lay  that  night  on  the 
road,  and  entered  London  at  nightfall;  my  lord  going  to  the 
Trumpet,  in  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  an  house  used  by  the  military 
in  his  time  as  a  yoimg  man,  and  accustomed  by  his  lordship  ever 
since. 

An  hour  after  my  lord's  arrival  (which  showed  that  his  visit 
had  been  arranged  before-hand),  my  lord's  man  of  business  arrived 
from  Gray's  Inn ;  and  thinking  that  his  patron  might  wish  to  be 
private  with  the  lawyer,  Esmond  was  for  leaving  them  :  but  my 
lord  said  his  business  was  short ;  introduced  Mr.  Esmond  parti- 
cularly to  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  family  in 
the  old  lord's  time ;  who  said  that  he  had  paid  the  money,  as 
desired  that  day,  to  my  Lord  Mohun  himself,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Bow  Street;  that  his  lordship  had  expressed  some  surprise,  as 
it  was  not  customary  to  employ  lawyers,  he  said,  in  such  trans- 
actions between  men  of  honour ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  had  re- 
turned my  Lord  Viscount's  note  of  hand,  which  he  held  at  lus 
.client's  disposition. 

'  **  I  thought  the  Lord  Mohun  had  been  in  Paris  !  "  cried  Mr. 
id,  in  great  alarm  and  astonishment 
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<*H6  is  comeback  at  my.invitation,*'  said.my  Lord  Viscount. 
"  We  have  accounts  to  settle  together." 

^*  I  pray  Heaven  they  are  over,  sir,**  says  Esmond. 

''  Oh,  quite,"  replied  the  other,  looking  hard  at  the  young  man. 
"  He  was  rather  troublesome  about  that  money  which  I  told  you 
I  had  lost  to  him  at  play.  And  now  'tis  paid,  and  we  are  quits  on 
that  score,  and  we  shall  meet  good  friends  again." 

"  My  lord,"  cried  out  Esmond,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  deceiving 
me,  and  that  there  is  a  quarrel  between  the  Lord  Mohun  and  you.'* 

"  Quarrel — ^pish  !  We  shall  sup  together  this  very  night,  and 
drink  a  bottle.  Every  man  is  ill-humoured  who  loses  such  a  sum 
as  I  have  lost.  But  now  'tis  paid,  and  my  anger  is  gone 
with  it" 

"  Where  shall  we  sup,  sir  ? "  says  Harry. 

'*  We  I  Let  some  gentlemen  wait  till  they  are  asked,"  says  my 
Lord  Viscount,  with  a  laugh.  ''  You  go  to  Duke  Street,  and  see 
Mr.  Betterton.  You  love  the  play,  I  know.  Leave  me  to  follow 
my  own  devices;  and  in  the  morning  we'll  breakfast  together, 
with  what  appetite  we  may,  as  the  play  says." 

"  By  G — I  **  my  lord,  I  will  not  leave  you  this  night,"  says  Harry 
Esmond.  '^  I  think  I  know  the  cause  of  your  dispute.  I  ^ear  to 
you  'tis  nothing.  On  the  very  day  the  accident  befell  Lord  Mohun, 
I  was  speaking  to  him  about  it.  I  know  that  nothing  has  passed 
but  idle  gallantry  on  his  part" 

'*  You  know  that  nothing  has  passed  but  idle  gallantry  between 
Lord  Mohim  and  my  wife,"  says  my  lord,  in  a  thundering  voice — 
"  you  knew  of  this,  and  did  not  tell  me  ?  " 

'*  I  knew  more  of  it  than  my  dear  mistress  did  herself  sir — a 
thousand  times  more.  How  was  she,  who  was  as  innocent  as  a 
child,  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  covert  addresses  of  a 
villain  1 " 

"  A  i-illain  he  is,  you  allow,  and  would  have  taken  my  wife 
away  from  me." 

''  Sir,  she  is  as  pure  as  an  angel,''  cried  young  Esmond. 

"  Have  I  said  a  word  against  her  ? "  shrieks  out  my  lord.  ^  Did 
I  ever  doubt  that  she  was  pure  ?  It  would  have  been  the  last  day 
of  her  life  ^^dien  I  did.    Do  you  fancy  I  think  that  she  would 
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go  astraj  9  No,  she  hasn't  pafioon  enough  for  that,  ^e  neither 
sins  nor  forgives.  I  know  her  temper-— and  now  Tye  lost  her :  by 
Heaven  I  love  heat  ten  thousand  times  more  than  ever  I  did — ^yes, 
-when  she  was  3roung  and  as  beautiful  as  an  angel— when  she  smiled 
at  me  in  her  old  Other's  house,  and  used  to  lie  in  wait  lor  me  there 
as  I  came  from  hunting — ^when  I  used  to  fling  my  head  down  on 
her  little  knees  and  cxy  like  a  child  on  her  lap— and  swear  I  would 
reform  and  drink  no  more,  and  play  no  more,  and  follow  women  no 
jnore ;  when  all  the  men  of  the  Court  used  to  be  following  her— 
when  she  used  to  look  with  her  child  more  beautiful,  by  Qeorge, 
than  the  Madonna  in  the  Queen's  CSiapeL  I  am  not  good  like  her, 
I  know  it.  Who  is — ^by  Heaven,  who  is  ?  I  tired  and  wearied  her, 
I  know  that  very  well  I  could  not  talk  to  her.  You  men  of  wit 
and  books  could  do  that^  and  I  couldn't-^I  felt  I  couldn't  Why, 
when  you  vfas  but  a  boy  of  fifteen  I  could  hear  you  two  together 
talking  your  poetry  and  your  books  till  I  was  in  such  a  rage  that  I 
was  fit  to  strangle  you.  But  you  were  always  a  good  lad,  Harry, 
and  I  loved  you,  you  know  I  did.  And  I  felt  she  didn't  belong  to 
me  :  and  the  children  don't  And  I  besotted  m3r8el4  and  gambled, 
and  drank,  and  took  to  all  sorts  of  devilries  out  of  despair  and  fury. 
And  now  comes  this  Mohun,  and  she  likes  him,  I  know  she  likes 
him.'' 

'*  Indeed,  and  on  my  soul,  you  are  wrong,  sir,"  £smond  cried. 

"  She  takes  letters  from  him,"  cries  my  lord — "  look  here  Bbury,*' 
and  he  pulled  out  a  paper  with  a  brown  stain  of  blood  upon  it. 
'*  It  fell  from  him  that  day  he  wasn't  killed.  One  of  the  grooms 
picked  it  up  from  the  ground  and  gave  it  me.     Here  it  is  in  their 

d d  comedy  jargon.     *  Divine  Gloriana — Why  look  so  coldly 

on  your  slave  who  adores  you  ?  Have  you  no  compassion  <m  the 
tortures  you  have  seen  me  suffering  ?  Do  you  vouchsafe  no  re{dy 
to  billets  that  are  written  with  the  blood  of  my  heart.'  She  had 
more  letters  from  him." 

**  But  she  answered  none,"  cries  Esmond. 

"  That's  not  Mohun's  fiiult^"  says  my  lord,  "  and  I  will  be  re- 
venged on  him,  as  God's  in  heaven,  I  wilL" 

"  For  a  light  word  or  two,  will  you  risk  your  lady's  honour  and 
your  family's  happineai^  my  lord  ?"  Esmond  interposed  beseechingly. 
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"  Fsba — iiitxe  shall  be  no  questioa  of  mj  wife's  houoar,**  said 
my  lord ;  "  we  can  quarrel  on  plenl^  of  grounds  beside.  If  I  liv^ 
that  villiun  will  be  punished  ;  if  I  fiUJ,  my  ^milj  will  bo  otAj  tlte 
better :  the9«  will  only  be  a  spendtbriil  the  lesB  to  keep  in  the 
world  :  and  Frank  has  better  teaching  than  his  fiitber.  Mj  mind 
is  made  up,  Hany  Esmond,  and  whatever  the  event  is  I  am  ewy 
about  it.     I  leave  my  wife  and  70a  ss  goardians  to  the  childretL." 

Seeing;  that  my  lord  was  bent  upon  pursuing  this  quarrel,  and 
that  no  entoeaties  would  draw  them  &om  it,  Hany  Esmond  (then 
of  a  hotter  and  more  impetuous  nature  than  now,  when  care,  and 
reflection,  and  grey  haira  have  calmed  him)  thought  it  waa  his  duty 
to  stand  by  his  kind  gonerous  patron,  aud  said — "  My  lord,  if  yon 
are  determined  upon  war,  you  must  not  go  into  it  alone;  Tis  the 
duty  of  our  hooae  to  stand  by  its  chief :  aud  I  should  neither  for- 
give myself  nor  you  if  you  did  not  caU  me,  or  I  ahonld  be  absent 
from  yon  at  a  mconent  of  danger." 

"  Why,  Harry,  my  poor  boy,  you  are  bred  for  a  parson,"  says  my 
lord,  taking  Esmond  1^  the  hand  very  kindly  :  "  and  it  were  a  great 
pity  that  yon  should  meddle  in  the  matter." 

"  Yoor  ttu^lsliip  thought  of  being  a  cburchman  once,"  Harry 
answered,  "  and  your  Other's  orders  did  not  |««vent  him  fighting 
at  Castlewood  against  the  Roundheada.  Tour  enemies  are  min^ 
sir :  I  can  use  the  foUs,  as  you  have  seen,  indifierently  well,  and 
don't  think  I  shall  be  afraid  when  the  buttons  are  taken  of  'em." 
And  then  Harry  explained  with  some  Uuahes  and  hesitation  (for 
the  matter  was  delicate,  and  he  feared  lest,  hy  having  put  himself 
forward  in  the  quarrel,  he  might  have  offended  his.patron),  how  he 
had  himself  expostulated  with  the  Iiord  Mohun,  and  proposed  to 
measure  swords  with  him  if  need  were,  and  he  could  not  be  got  to 
withdraw  peaceably  in  thia  dispute.  "  And  I  should  have  beat  him, 
sir,"  uys  Hany,  laughing.  "  He  never  could  parry  that  bctts  I 
brought  irom  Cambridge.  Let  ua  have  half-an-hour  of  it,  and  re- 
heaiee — I  can  teach  it  your  lordship  :  'tia  the  must  delicate  point 
in  the  world,  and  if  you  miaa  it  your  adversary's  aword  is  through 
you." 

"  By  George,  Harry !  you  ought  to  be  the  head  of  the  house," 
says  my  lord,  gloomily.     "  You  had  been  better  Lord  CastJevood 
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than  a  lazy  sot  like  me/'  he  added,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  surveying  his  kinsman  with  very'  kind  and  affectionate 
glances. 

*^  Let  us  take  our  coats  off  and  have  half-an-hoar*s  practice  before 
night&ll/*  says  Harry,  after  thankfully  grasping  his  patron's  manly 
hand. 

"  You  are  but  a  little  bit  of  a  lad,"  says  my  lord,  good-humouN 
edly ;  "  but,  in  faith,  I  believe  you  could  do  for  that  fellow.  No, 
my  boy,"  he  continued,  "  Til  have  nonaof  your  feints  and  tricks  of 
stabbing  :  I  can  use  my  sword  pretty  well  too,  and  will  fight  my 
own  quarrel  my  own  way." 

"  But  I  shall  be  by  to  see  fair  play,"  cries  Harry. 

<*  Yes,  God  bless  you — ^you  shall  be  by." 

"  When  is  it,  sir  ? "  says  Harry,  for  he  saw  that  the  matter  had 
been  arranged  privately,  and  beforehand,  by  my  lord. 

"  'Tis  arranged  thus  :  I  sent  off  a  courier  to  Jack  Westbury  to 
sny  that  I  wanted  him  specially.  He  knows  for  what,  and  will  be 
here  presently,  and  drink  part  of  that  bottle  of  sack.  Then  we  shall 
go  to  the  theatre  in  Duke  Street,  where  we  shall  meet  Mohun ;  and 
then  we  shall  all  go  sup  at  the  Rose  or  the  Greyhound.  Then  we 
shall  call  for  cards,  and  there  will  be  probably  a  difference  over  the 
cards — and  then,  G^xi  help  us ! — either  a  wicked  villain  and  traitor 
shall  go  out  of  the  world,  or  a  poor  worthless  devil,  that  doesn't 
care  to  remain  in  it.  I  am  better  away,  Hal — my  wife  will  be  all 
the  happier  when  I  am  gone,"  says  my  lord,  with  a  groan,  that  tore 
the  heart  of  Harry  Esmond  so  that  he  fairly  broke  into  a  sob  over 
his  patron^s  kind  hand. 

**  The  business  was  talked  over  with  Mohun  before  he  left  home 
— Castlewood  I  mean  " — my  lord  went  on.  "  I  took  the  letter  into 
him,  which  I  had  I'ead,  and  I  charged  him  with  his  villainy,  and  he 
could  make  no  denial  of  it,  only  he  said  that  my  wife  was  innocent." 

"  And  so  she  is ;  before  Heaven,  my  lord,  she  is  !  "  cries  Harry. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  They  always  are,"  says  my  lord.  "  No 
doubt,  when  she  heard  he  was  kiUed,  she  fainted  from  accident." 

"  But,  my  lord,  my  name  id  Harry,"  cried  out  Esmond,  burning 
red.     "  You  told  my  lady,  *  Harry  was  killed  ! '  " 

**  Damnation  !  shall  I  fight  you  too  ] "  shouts  my  lord  in  a  fury. 
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"  Are  700,  you  little  Berpeot,  warmed  by  my  Gre,  going  to  Btiug — 
youf — No,  my  boy,  you're  aa  honest  boy ;  you  are  a  good  bpy." 
(And  here  he  broke  from  rage  into  tears  even  more  cruel  to  see.) 
"  You  are  an  honest  boy,  and  I  love  you  ;  and,  by  Heavens,  I  am 
eo  wretched  that  I  dou't  care  what  sword  it  is  thatendd  ma  Stop» 
here's  Jack  Weetbury,  Well,  Jack  !  Welcome,  old  boy  !  This 
ia  my  kinsman,  Harry  Ssmond." 

"  Who  bronght  your  bowls  for  you  at  Castlewood,  sir,"  aays 
Harry,  bowing ;  and  the  three  gentlemen  sate  down  and  dnmk  of 
that  bottle  of  sack  which  was  prepared  for  them. 

"  Harry  is  number  three,"  says  my  lord.  "  Yon  needn't  bo 
afraid  of  him,  Jack."  And  the  Colonel  gave  a  look,  as  much  as  ta 
say,  "  Indeed,  he  don't  look  as  if  I  need."  And  then  my  lord  ex- 
plained what  he  had  only  told  by  hinto  before.  When  he  quar- 
relled with  Lord  Mohun  he  was  indebted  to  his  lordship  in  a  sum 
of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  for  which  Lord  Mohun  said  he  proposed 
to  wait  until  my  Lord  Visoonnt  should  pay  him.  My  lord  had 
raised  the  sixteen  hundred  pounds  and  sent  them  to  Lord  Mohun 
that  morning,  and  before  quitting  home  had  put  hia  affiuis  into 
order,  and  was  now  quite  ready  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  quarreL 

When  we  hod  drunk  a  couple  of  bottles  of  sack,  a  coach  was 
called,  and  the  three  gentlemen  went  to  the  Doke's  Playhou^  as 
agreed.    The  play  was  one  of  Mr.  Wycherley's— "  Love  in  a  Wood." 

Harry  Esmond  has  thought  of  that  play  ever  since  with  a  kind 
of  terror,  and  of  Mrs.  Biac^^rdle,  the  actreaa  who  performed  the 
girl's  part  in  the  comedj.  She  was  disguised  as  a  page,  and  come 
and  stood  before  the  geatlonen  as  tb^  sate  on  the  stage,  and  looked 
over  her  shoulder  with  a  pair  of  arch  black  eyes,  and  laughed  at  my 
lord,  and  asked  what  ailed  the  gentlemenfrom  the  country,  and  had 
he  had  bad  news  from  Bullock  Fair  ? 

Between  the  acta  of  the  play  the  gentlemen  crossed  over  and  con-, 
versed  freely.  There  were  two  of  Lord  Mohun's  party,  Captain 
Macartney,  in  a  military  habit,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  suit  of  blue 
velvet  and  silver  in  a  fair  periwig,  with  a  rich  fall  of  point  of  Venice 
lace — my  lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland.  My  lord  hod  a 
paper  of  oranges,  which  he  ate  and  offered  to  the  actresses  joking 
with  them.    And  Mis.  Bracegirdle,  when  iny  Lord  Mohun  said 
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something  rade,  turned  on  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  did  there, 
and  whether  he  and  his  friends  had  come  to  stab  any  body  ebe,  as 
they  did  poof  Will  Moontford  ?  My  lord's  dark  &oe  grew  darker 
at  this  taxmty  and  wore  a  mischievous  &tal  look.  They  that  saw 
it  remembered  it,  and  said  so  afterward. 

When  the  play  was  ended  the  two  parties  joined  company ;  and 
my  Lord  Castlewood  then  proposed  that  they  shotdd  go  to  a  tavern 
and  sup.  Lockit's,  the  Greyhound,  in  Charing  Cross,  was  the  house 
selected.  All  six  marched  together  that  way;  the  three  lords 
going  a-head,  Lord  Mohun's  captain,  and  Colonel  Westbury,  and 
HaiTy  Esmond,  walking  behind  them.  As  they  walked,  Westbury 
told  Harry  Esmond  about  his  old  friend  Dick  the  Scholar,  who  had 
got  promotion,  and  was  Comet  of  the  Guardft,  and  had  wrote  a 
book  called  the  "  Christian  Hero,"  and  had  all  the  guards  to  laugh 
at  him  for  his  pains,  for  the  Christian  Hero  was  breaking  the  com- 
mandments constantly,  Westbury  said,  and  had  fought  one  or  two 
duels  already.  And,  in  a  lower  tone,  Westbury  besought  young 
Mr.  Esmond  to  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel.  *'  There  was  no  need 
for  more  seconds  than  one,*'  said  the  Colonel,  "  and  the  Captain  or 
Lord  Warwick  might  easUy  withdraw."  But  Harry  said  no;  he 
was  bent  on  going  through  with  the  business.  Indeed,  he  had  a 
plan  in  his  head,  which,  he  thought,  might  prevent  my  Lord  Vis- 
count from  engaging. 

They  went  in  at  the  bar  of  the  tavern,  and  desired  a  private  room 
and  wine  and  cards,  and  when  the  drawer  had  brought  these,  they 
began  to  drink  and  call  healths,  and  as  loqg  as  the  servants  were  in 
the  room  appeared  very  friendly. 

Harry  Esmond's  plan  was  no  other  than  to  engage  in  talk  with 
Lord  Mohun,  to  insult  him,  and  so  get  the  first  of  the  quarrel.  So 
when  cards  were  proposed  he  offered  to  play.  "  Psha ! "  says  my 
Lord  Mohun  (whether  wishing  to  save  Harry,  or  not  choosing  to 
try  the  boUe  de  Jesuite,  it  is  not  to  be  known) — "  Young  gentle- 
men from  college  should  not  play  these  stakes.  You  are  too 
young." 

"Who  dares  say  I  am  too  young?"  broke  out  Hany.  "Is 
your  lordship  afiraid  ?" 

"  Afraid !"  cries  out  Mohim. 
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Bnt  mj  good  Lord  Yucount  saw  the  move—"  ni  j^j  jva  for 
ten  moidorea,  Mohan,"  saya  he — "  You  silly  boy,  we  doat  piny  Ibr 
graata  here  aa  jou  do  at  Cambridge  :"  and  Harry,  who  had  no  snch 
sum  in  liia  pocket  (for  hiB  half-year's  salary  was  always  pretty  well  - 
Hpent  before  it  waa  dne),  fell  back  vith  rage  and  vexation  in  his 
heart  that  ho  had  not  money  enoo^  to  staka 

"  rU  stake  the  ytmng  gentleman  a  crown,"  says  the  Lord 
Mohnn'a  captain. 

"  1  thought  crowna  were  rather  scarce  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army,"  says  Hany. 

"  Do  they  biiefa  at  CoUege  V  says  the  Capttun. 

"  They  birch  fools,"  says  Harry,  "  and  th^  cane  bnlliee,  and  they 
fling  puppiee  into  the  water." 

"  Faith,  then,  there's  some  escapes  drowning"  says  tlie  Captain* 
who  was  an  Irishman  ;  and  all  the  gentlemen  began  to  laugh,  and 
made  poor  Hany  only  more  angry. 

My  Lord  Mohun  presently  muffed  a  candle.  It  was  when  the 
drawers  brought  in  fresh  bottles  and  glasses  and  were  in  the  room 
— on  which  my  Lord  Viscount  said — "  The  Deuce  take  yon, 
Mohun,  how  damned  awkward  yon  are.  Light  the  candle,  you 
drawer." 

"  Damned  awkward  is  a  damned  awkward  expression,  my  lord," 
says  the  other.  "  Town  gentlemen  don't  use  such  words— or  ask 
pardon  if  they  do." 

"  I'm  a  country  genUeman,"  says  my  Lord  YiBcount, 

"  I  see  it  by  your  mumer,"  says  my  Lord  Mohan.  "No  man 
sliall  say  damned  awkmrd  to  roe." 

"  I  fling  the  words  in  your  fiice,  my  lord,"  says  the  other;  "shall 
I  send  the  cards  too  t" 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !  before  the  servants  !"  cty  ont  Colonel 
Westbury  and  my  Lord  Warwick  in  a  breatL  The  drawers  go 
out  of  the  room  hastily.  They  tell  the  people  below  of  the  qoaml 
np-stairs. 

"  Enough  has  been  said,"  says  Colonel  "Westhuiy,  « "Will  your 
lordships  meet  to-morrow  morning  1" 

"Will  my  Lord  CasUewood  withdraw  his  words  1"  oaks  the 
Earl  of  Warwick. 
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<'  My  Lord  Castlewood  will  be fiisty**  says  Colonel  West- 

biuy. 

*'  Then  we  have  nothing  for  it  Take  notice^  gentlemen,  there 
have  been  outrageous  words — ^reparation  asked  and  refused." 

"  And  refusedy**  says  my  Lord  Castlewood,  putting  on  his  haL 
*' Where  shall  the  meeting  be  ?  and  when  V* 

*'  Since  my  lord  refuses  me  satisfiM^tion,  which  I  deeply  regret^ 
there  is  no  time  so  good  as  now,**  says  my  Lord  Mohun.  *^  Let  U8 
have  chairs  and  go  to  Leicester  Field.** 

'*  Are  your  lordship  and  I  to  have  the  honour  of  exchanging  a 
pass  or  two  1"  says  Colonel  Westbury,  with  a  low  bow  to  my 
Lord  of  Warwick  and  Holland. 

''It  is  an  honour  for  me,"  says  my  lord,  with  a  profound  congee^ 
''  to  be  matched  with  a  gentleman  who  has  been  at  Mons  and 
Namur." 

"  Will  your  Reverence  permit  me  to  give  you  a  lesson  ?"  says 
the  Captain. 

"  Nay,  nay,  gentlemen,  two  on  a  side  are  plenty,"  says  Harry's 
patron.  ''  Spare  the  boy.  Captain  Macartney,**  and  he  shook 
Harry's  hand — for  the  last  time,  save  one,  in  his  life. 

At  the  bar  of  the  tavern  all  the  gentlemen  stopped,  and  my 
Lord  Viscount  said,  laughing,  to  the  barwoman,  that  those  cards 
set  people  sadly  a  quarrelling ;  but  that  the  dispute  was  over  now, 
and  the  parties  were  all  going  away  to  my  Lord  Mohun*s  house,  in 
Bow  Street,  to  drink  a  bottle  more  before  going  to  bed. 

A  half-dozen  of  chairs  were  now  called,  and  the  six  gentlemen 
stepping  into  them,  the  word  was  privately  given  to  the  chairmen 
to  go  to  Leicester  Field,  where  the  gentlemen  were  set  down  op- 
posite the  Standai*d  Tavern.  It  was  midnight,  and  the  town  was 
a-bed  by  this  time,  and  only  a  few  lights  in  the  windows  of  the 
houses ;  but  the  night  was  bright  enough  for  the  unhappy  purpose 
which  the  disputants  came  about ;  and  so  all  six  entered  into  that 
fatal  square,  the  chairmen  standing  without  the  railing  and  keeping 
the  gate,  lest  any  persons  should  disturb  the  meeting. 

All  that  happened  there  hath  been  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  is  recorded,  for  warning  to  lawless  men,  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.     After  being  engaged  for  not  more  than  a  couple  of 


minutee,  u  Han;  Esmond  thouglit  (though  being  occupied  at  the 
time  vith  his  own  adTerBai7'B  point,  which  vrm  active,  he  may 
not  have  taken  a  good  note  of  time),  a  C17  from  the  chairmen  yritb- 
out,  who  were  HmoliiTig  their  pipes,  and  leaning  over  the  railings 
of  the  field  as  thejr  watched  the  dim  combat  within,  annonnoed 
that  liome  catastrophe  bad  happened  which  caused  Esmond  to  drop 
his  sword  and  look  round,  at  which  moment  his  enemy  wcnnded 
him  in  the  r^ht  hand  Bot  the  young  man  did  not  heed  this 
hvirt  much,  and  ran  np  to  tho  place  where  he  saw  his  dear  master 
was  down. 

My  Lord  Mohun  was  standing  over  him. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  Frank  )"  he  asked  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  I  believe  Pm  a  dood  man,"  my  lord  said  from  the  ground. 

"  So,  no,  not  so,"  says  the  other  ;  "  and  I  c&U  Ood  to  witne«(^ 
Frank  Esmond,  that  I  would  have  asked  your  pardon,  had  you  but 
given  me  a  chanoa  In — in  the  first  cause  of  our&lling  out,lBweai- 
that  no  one  was  to  blame  but  me,  and — and  that  my  lady" 

"  Hush  !"  says  my  poor  Lord  Viscounty  lifting  himself  on  his 
dbow,  and  speaking  laintly.  "  Twos  a  dispute  about  the  card»— 
tho  Gureed  cards.  Harry,  my  boy,  are  you  wounded,  too  1  God 
help  thee  I  I  loved  thee,  Hany,  and  thou  must  watch  over  my 
little  Frank — and— and  carry  this  little  heart  to  my  wife." 

And  here  my  dear  lord  felt  in  his  breast  for  a  locket  he  wore 
there,  and,  in  the  act,  fell  bock.  Muting. 

We  were  all  at  this  terrified,  thinking  him  dead  ;  but  Esmond 
and  Colonel  Westbuiy  bade  the  chairmen  to  come  into  the  field; 
and  so  my  lord  was  carried  to  one  Mr.  Aimee,  a  surgeon,  in  Long 
Acre,  who  kept  a  bath,  and  there  the  house  was  wakened  up,  and 
the  victim  of  this  quarrel  carried  in. 

My  Lord  Tiscount  was  put  to  bed,  and  his  wound  looked  to  by 
the  surgeon,  who  seemed  both  kind  and  skilful.  When  he  had 
looked  to  my  lord,  he  bandaged  up  Harry  Esmond's  hand  (who, 
from  loss  of  blood,  had  Mnted  too,  in  the  house,  and  may  have 
been  some  time  unconscious) ;  and  when  the  young  man  came  to 
himself  you  may  be  sure  he  eagerly  asked  what  news  there  wei« 
of  bis  d«ar  patron ;  on  which  the  surgeon  carried  him  to  the  room 
whoe  the  Lord  Castlewood  lay;  who  had  already  sent  for  a  priest; 
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and  desired  etamoBHiLy,  tliey  said,  to  speak  with  his  kinsman .  He 
vras  lying  on  a  bed,  very  pale  and  ghastly,  with  that  fixed,  &tal 
look  in  his  e3re8,  which  betokens  death ;  and  fidntly  beckoning  all 
the  other  persons  away  from  him  with  his  hand,  and  crying  out 
**  Only  Harry  Esmond,"  the  hand  fell  poweiless  down  on  the 
coverlet,  as  Barry  came  forward,  and  knelt  down  and  kissed  it. 

^  Thoa  art  all  bat  a  priest,  Harry,"  my  Lord  Yisconnt  gasped 
out^  with  a  faint  smile,  and  pressure  of  his  cold  hand.  <*  Are  they 
all  gone  f    Let  me  make  thee  a  death-bed  confession." 

And  with  sacred  Death  waiting,  as  it  were,  at  the  bed-foot,  as  an 
awfnl  witness  of  his  words,  the  poor  dying  soul  gasped  out  his  last 
wishes  in  respect  of  his  family ; — ^his  humble  profession  of  contri- 
tion for  his  feults;— and  his  charity  towards  the  world  he  was 
leaving.  Some  things  he  said  concerned  Harry  Esmond  as  much 
as  they  astonished  him.  And  my  Lord  Viscount,  sinking  visibly, 
WAS  in  the  midst  of  these  strange  confessions,  when  the  ecclesiastic 
for  whom  my  lord  had  sent,  Mr.  Atterbury,  arrived. 

This  gentleman  had  reached  to  no  great  church  dignity  as  yet, 
but  was  only  preacher  at  St.  Bride's,  drawing  all  the  town  thither 
by  his  eloquent  sermons.  He  was  godson  to  my  lord,  who  had 
been  pupil  to  his  fether;  had  paid  a  visit  to  Castlewood  from 
Oxford  more  than  once ;  and  it  was  by  his  advice,  I  think,  that 
Harry  Esmond  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  rather  than  to  Oxford,  of 
which  place  Mr.  Atterbury,  though  a  distinguished  member,  spoke 
but  ill 

Our  messenger  found  the  good  priest  already  at  his  books,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  followed  the  man  eagerly  to 
the  house  where  my  poor  Lord  Viscount  lay — Esmond  watdung 
him,  and  taking  his  dying  words  from  his  moutL 

My  lord,  hearing  of  Mr.  Atterbury's  arrival,  and  squeezing 
Esmond's  hand,  asked  to  be  alone  with  the  priest ;  and  Esmond 
left  them  there  for  this  solemn  interview.  You  may  be  sure  that 
his  own  prayers  and  grief  accompanied  that  dying  benefactor. 
My  lOTd  had  said  to  him  that  which  confounded  the  young  man — 
informed  him  of  a  secret  which  greatly  concerned  him.  Lideed, 
after  hearing  it,  he  had  had  good  cause  for  doubt  and  dismay ;  for 
|L       mental '  anguish  as  well  as  resolution.    While  the  colloquy  between 
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Mc  Atterbuiy  and  his  dying  penitent  took  place  within,  an 
immense  contest  of  perplexity  was  agitating  Lord  Castlewood's 
young  companion. 

At  the  end  of  an  hoar — ^it  may  be  more — Mr.  Atterbary  came 
out  of  the  room  looking  very  hard  at  Esmond,  and  holding  a 
paper. 

"  He  is  on  the  brink  of  God's  awful  judgment,**  the  priest  whis- 
pered. ^'  He  has  made  his  breast  clean  to  me.  He  forgives  and 
believes,  and  makes  restitution.  Shall  it  be  in  public  I  Shall  we 
call  a  witness  to  sign  itr 

**  God  knows,"  sobbed  out  the  yomig  man,  **  my  dearest  lord  has 
only  done  me  kindness  all  his  life." 

The  priest  put  the  paper  into  EEonond's  hand.  He  looked  at  it. 
It  swam  before  his  eyes. 

"  Tis  a  confession,"  he  said. 

^  'Tis  as  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Atterbuiy. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  room,  where  the  cloths  were  dr3ring  for 
the  baths,  and  there  lay  a  heap  in  a  comer,  saturated  with  the 
blood  of  ray  dear  lord's  body.  Esmond  went  to  the  fire,  and  threw 
the  paper  into  it  'Twas  a  great  chimney  with  glazed  Dutch  tiles* 
How  we  remember  such  trifles  in  sach  awfdl  moments  1^ — ^the  scrap 
of  the  book  that  we  have  read  in  a  great  grief — the  taste  of  that 
last  dish  that  we  have  eaten  before  a  duel,  or  some  such  supreme 
meeting  or  parting.  On  the  Dutch  tiles  at  the  Bagnio  was  a  rude 
picture  representing  Jacob  in  hairy  gloTes,  cheating  Isaac  of  Esau  s 
birthright.     The  burning  paper  lighted  it  up. 

"  'Tis  only  a  confession,  Mr.  Atterbury,"  said  the  young  man. 
He  leaned  his  head  against  the  mantelpiece  :  a  burst  of  tears  came 
to  his  eyes.  They  were  the  first  he  had  shed  as  he  sate  by  his 
lord,  scared  by  this  calamity  and  more  yet  by  what  the  poor  dybig 
gentleman  had  told  him,  and  shocked  to  think  that  he  should  be 
the  agent  of  bringing  this  double  misfortune  on  those  he  loved  best. 

'^  Let  us  go  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Esmond.  And  accordingly  they 
went  into  the  next  chamber,  where,  by  this  time,  the  dawn  had 
broke,  which  showed  my  lord's  poor  pale  &ce  and  wild  appealing 
eyes,  that  wore  that  awful  fatal  look  of  coming  dissolution.  The 
surgeon  was  with  him.    He  went  into  the  chamber  as  Atterbury 
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came  out  thence.  My  Lord  Yisoount  turned  round  his  sick  eyes 
towards  Esmond.  It  choked  the  other  to  hear  that  rattle  in  his 
throat 

"  My  Lord  Yisooxmt,*'  says  Mr.  Atterbury,  '^  Mr.  Eamond  wants 
no  -witnesses,  and  "hath  burned  the  paper." 

<<  My  dearest  master !  **  Esmond  said,  kneeling  down,  and  taking 
his  hand  and  kissing  it. 

My  Lord  Viscount  sprang  up  in  his  bed,  and  flung  his  arms 
round  Esmond.      "  God  bl — ^bless  .  .  .  .,"  was  all  he  said.     The 
blood  rushed  &om  his  mouth,  deluging  the  young  man.     My  dear-. 
est  lord  was  no  more.     He  was  gone  with  a  blessing  on  his  lips, 
and  love  and  repentance  and  kindness  in  his  manly  heart 

"BenedicttbmedicerUea,**  says  Mr.  Atterbury,  and  the  yoxmg  man 
kneeling  at  the  bedside,  groaned  out  an  Amen. 

'*  Who  shall  take  the  news  to  her  ? "  was  Mr.  Esmond's  next 
thought  And  on  this  he  besought  Mr.  Atterbury  to  bear  the 
tidings  to  Castlewood.  He  could  not  face  his  mistress  himself  with 
those  dreadful  news.  Mr.  Atterbury  complying  kindly,  Esmond 
writ  a  hasty  note  on  his  table-book  to  my  lord's  man,  bidding  him 
get  the  horses  for  Mr.  Atterbury,  and  ride  with  him,  and  send 
Esmond's  own  valise  to  the  Gatehouse  prison,  whither  he  resolved 
to  go  and  give  himself  up. 


BOOK  II. 


m.  E3U0RD  B  UILITAKT  LITE,  AND  OTHER  UATTBIta  A 
TAIKIKD  TO  TBE  ESMOND  FAUILT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  AM  IX  FBISOH,  AND  TtSITED,  B17I  MOT  COKSOLMD  TBERC 

Those  may  imagine,  who  have  seen  deatb  untimely  striice  down 
persona  revered  and  beloved,  and  know  how  unavailing  consolation 
is,  what  was  Harry  Esmond's  nngniah  after  being  an  actor  in  that 
ghastly  midnight  scene  of  blood  and  homicide.  He  could  not,  he 
felt,  have  faced  his  dear  mistress,  and  told  her  that  story.  He  was 
thankful  that  kind  Atterbnry  consented  to  break  the  sad  news  to 
her ;  bat,  besides  his  gria^  which  he  took  into  prison  with  him,  he 
had  that  in  his  heart  which  secretly  cheered  and  consoled  him. 

A  great  secret  had  been  told  to  Esmond  by  his  nnhappy  stricken 
kinsman,  lying  on  his  death-bed.  Were  he  to  disclose  it,  as  in 
equity  and  honour  he  might  do,  the  discovery  would  bat  liiiug 
greater  grief  upon  those  whom  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  and 
who  were  sad  eoongh  ali«ady.  Should  he  bring  down  shame  and 
perplexity  npon  all  thc«e  beings  to  whom  ho  was  attached  by  so 
macy  tender  ties  of  afEisction  and  gratitude }  degrade  hia  father's 
widow  1  impeach  and  sully  lua  lather's  and  kinsman's  honour} 
and  for  what !  for  a  barren  title,  to  be  worn  at  the  expense  of  an 
iiuooent  boy,  the  son  of  his  dearest  benefactress.  He  liad  debated 
this  matter  in  his  conscience,  whilst  hia  poor  lord  was  m  firing  his 
dying  confession.    On  one  side  were  ambition,  temptation,  justice 
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even ;  but  love^  gratitude,  and  fidelity,  pleaded  on  the  other.  And 
when  the  struggle  was  over  in  Harry's  mind|  a  glow  of  righteous 
happiness  filled  it ;  and  it  was  with  grateful  tears  in  his  eyes  that 
he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  that  decision  which  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  make. 

"  When  I  was  denied  by  my  own  blood,"  thought  he ;  "  these 
dearest  friends  received  and  cherished  me.  When  I  was  a  nameless 
orphan  myself  and  needed  a  protector,  I  found  one  in  yonder  kind 
soul,  who  has  gone  to  his  account  repenting  of  the  innocent  wrong 
he  has  dox;   '* 

And  with  'his  consoling  thought  he  went  away  to  give  himself 
up  at  the  prisGi,  after  kissing  the  cold  lips  of  his  benefactor. 

It  was  on  the  'third  day  after  he  had  come  to  the  Gatehouse 
prison,  (where  he  lay  in  no  small  pain  from  his  wound,  which  in- 
flamed and  ached  severely ;)  and  with  those  thoughts  and  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  just  spoke  of,  to  depress,  and  yet  to  console  him, 
that  H.  EsmondSp  keeper  ^qame  and  told  him  that  a  visitor  was 
asking  for  him,  aoA  fiKtagli  he  could  not  see  her  fiioe^  which  was 
enveloped  in  a  black  hood,  her  whole  figure,  too,  being  veiled  aad 
covered  with  the  deepest  mourning,  Esmond  knew  at  once  that  his 
visitor  was  his  dear  mistress. 

He  got  up  from  his  bed,  where  he  was  lying,  being  very  weak  ; 
and  advancing  towards  her,  as  the  retiring  keeper  shut  the  door 
upon  him  and  his  guest  in  that  sad  place,  he  put  forward  his  left 
hand  (for  the  right  was  wounded  and  bandaged),  and  he  would  have 
taken  that  kind  one  of  his  mistress,  which  had  done  so  many  offices 
of  friendship  for  him  for  so  many  years. 

But  the  Lady  Castlewood  went  back  from  him,  putting  back  her 
hood,  and  leaning  against  the  great  stanchioned  door  which  the 
gaoler  had  just  closed  upon  them.  Her  £Eice  was  ghastly  white,  as 
Esmond  saw  it,  looking  from  the  hood  j  and  her  eyes,  ordinarily 
so  sweet  and  tender,  were  fixed  at  him  with  such  a  tragic  glance  of 
woe  and  anger,  as  caused  the  young  man,  unaccustomed  to  un* 
kindness  from  that  person,  to  avert  his  own  glances  from  her  face. 

''  And  this,  Mr.  Esmond,"  she  said,  "  is  where  I  see  you  ;  and 
'lis  to  this  you  have  brought  me  ! " 

'^  You  have  come  to  console  me  in  my  calamity,  madam,*'  said 
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he  (though,  in  truth,  he  scarce  knew  how  to  address  her,  his  emo- 
tions at  beholding  her,  so  OTfflrpowered  him). 

She  advanced  a  little,  but  stood  silent  and  trembling,  looking  out 
at  him  from  her  black  draperies,  with  her  small  white  hands  clasped 
together,  and  quivering  lips  and  hollow  eyes. 

"  Not  to  reproach  me^"  he  continued  after  a  pausa  **  My  grief 
is  sufficient  as  it  is." 

^'  Take  back  your  hand— do  not  touidi  me  with  it ! "  she  cried. 
<'  Look  !  there's  blood  on  it !" 

^  I  wish  they  had  taken  it  all,**  said  Esmond ;  "  if  you  are  un- 
kind to  me." 

^'  Where  is  my  husband  f  **  she  broke  out.    ^  Qive  me  bade  my 
husband,  Henry)    Why  did  you  stand  by  at  midnight  and  see 
him  murdered  )    Why  did  the  traitor  escape  who  did  it  f    Too, 
the  champion  of  your  house,  who  offered  to  die  for  us  !    You  that 
he  loved  and  trusted,  and  to  whom  I  confided  him— you  that 
vowed  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  I  balievad  yoai   yes,  I  believed 
you — why  are  you  here,  and  my  nobia  Fdtiidbi  gone  f    Why  did 
you  come  among  ns  t    You  have  only  brought  us  grief  and  soxvow  ; 
and  repentance^  bitter,  bitter  repentance,  as  a  return  for  our  love 
and  kindness.    Did  I  ever  do  you  a  wron^  Henry  ?    Yon  were 
bat  an  orphan  child  when  I  first  saw  you — ^when  Ite  first  saw  you, 
who  was  so  goody  and  noble^  and  trustiug.    He  would  have  had 
you  sent  away,  but,  like  a  fodish  woman,  I  besought  him  to  let  yoa 
stay.     And  you  pretended  to  love  us,  and  we  believed  you — and 
you  made  our  house  wretched,  and  my  husband*s  heart  went  from 
me  :  and  I  lost  him  through  you — ^I  lost  him — the  husband  of  my 
youth,  I  say.     I  worshipped  him :  you  know  I  worshipped  him— 
and  he  was  changed  to  me.    He  was  no  more  my  Francis  of  old-— 
my  dear,  dear  soldier.    He  loved  me  before  he  saw  yon ;  and  I 
loved  him ;  O,  Grod  is  my  witness  how  I  loved  him  1    Why  did  he 
not  send  you  from  among  us  I  .'Twas  only  his  kindness^  that  could 
refuse  me  nothing  then*    And,  young  as  you  were — yes,  and  weak 
and  alone— there  was  evil,  I  knew  there  was  evil  in  keeping  you. 
I  read  it  in  your  fiice  and  eyes.     I  saw  that  they  boded  harm  to 
u»— and  it  came,  I  knew  it  would.     Why  did  you  not  die  when 
you  had  the  small-pox — and  I  came  myself  and  watohed  you,  and 
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you  didn*t  know  me  in  your  delirium— -and  you  called  out  for  me, 
though  I  was  there  at  your  sida  All  that  has  happened  since,  was 
a  just  judgment  on  my  wicked  heart — ^my  wicked  jealous  heart. 
O,  I  am  punished — awfully  punished !  My  husband  lies  in  his 
blood — murdered  for  defending  me,  my  kind,  kind,  generous  lord-— 
and  you  were  by,  and  you  let  him  die,  Henry  ! " 

These  words,  uttered  in  the  wildness  of  her  grief,  by  one  who 
wad  ordinarily  quiet,  and  spoke  seldom  except  with  a  gentle  smile 
and  a  soothing  tone,  rung  in  Esmond  s  ear ;  and  'tis  said  that  he 
repeated  many  of  them  in  the  fever  into  which  he  now  fell  from 
his  wound,  and  perhaps  from  the  emotion  which  such  passionate, 
undeserved  upbraidings  caused  him.  It  seemed  as  if  his  very  sacri- 
fices and  love  for  this  lady  and  her  fiunily  were  to  turn  to  evil 
and  reproach  :  as  if  his  presence  amongst  them  was  indeed  a  cause 
of  grief,  and  the  continuance  of  his  life  but  woe  and  bitterness  to 
theirs.  As  the  Lady  Castlewood  spoke  bitterly,  rapidly,  without  a 
tear,  he  never  ofifered  a  word  of  appeal  or  remonstrance  ;  but  sate 
at  the  foot  of  his  prison-bed,  stricken  only  with  the  more  pain  at 
thinking  it  was  that  soft  and  beloved  hand  which  shoidd  stab 
him  so  cruelly,  and  powerless  against  her  fatal  sorrow.  Her  words 
as  she  spoke  struck  the  chords  of  all  his  memory,  and  the  whole  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth  passed  within  him ;  whilst  this  lady,  so  fond 
and  gentle  but  yesterday — this  good  angel  whom  he  had  loved  and 
worshipped — stood  before  hira,  pursuing  him  with  keen  words  and 
aspect  malign. 

"  I  wish  I  were  in  my  lord's  place,"  he  groaned  out.  "  It  was 
not  my  fault  that  I  was  not  there.  Madam.  But  Fate  is  stronger 
than  all  of  us,  and  willed  what  has  come  to  pass.  It  had  been 
better  for  me  to  have  died  when  I  had  the  illuess." 

"  Yes,  Henry,"  said  she — and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  glauce  that  was  at  once  so  fond  and  so  sad,  that  the  youog 
man,  tossing  up  his  arms,  wildly  fell  back,  hiding  his  head  in  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed.  As  he  turned  he  struck  against  the  wall  with 
his  wounded  hand,  displacing  the  ligature ;  and  he  felt  the  blood 
rushing  again  from  the  wound.  He  remembered  feeling  a  secret 
pleasure  at  the  accident — and  tliinking,  "  Suppose  I  were  to  end 
now,  who  would  grieve  for  me  1 " 


LOrE  LIES  A  BLEZDUro.  1(1 

This  kamorrhag^  or  the  griof  Kod  doapur  in  which  the  laokleM 
young  man  vu  at  tho  time  of  the  accident,  moat  hare  brought  on 
a  deliqoium  praeDtlf ;  for  he  had  ecaroe  anj  reooUeotton  afber- 
mrd^  save  of  some  one,  hia  miatiess  probably,  aeiiing  hia  hand — 
and  then  of  the  buzzing  noise  in  his  ean  as  be  awoke,  with  two  or 
three  penona  of  the  priaon  around  hia  bed,  wliareon  he  Uy  in  a 
poo)  of  blood  from  his  ai-m. 

It  was  now  bandaged  up  again  by  the  priaon  suigeon,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  place ;  and  the  governor's  wife  and  serrant,  kind 
people  both,  were  with  the  patient.  Emnond  aaw  his  miatraas  still 
in  the  room  when  he  awoke  from  hia  trance;  but  ahe  went  sway 
withoat  a  word ;  though  the  governor's  wife  told  him  that  ahe  sate 
in  her  room  for  some  time  afterward,  and  did  not  leave  the  priaon 
untU  she  heard  that  Esmond  was  likely  to  do  weU. 

Dayi  afterwards,  when  E«iiioad  waa  brought  out  of  a  fever  whicb 
he  had,  and  wbich  attacked  him  that  night  pretty  sharply,  the 
hcmest  keeper's  wife  brought  her  patient  a  handkerohief  fresh  washed 
and  ironed,  and  at  the  comer  of  which  he  reoogoised  his  miatreu'a 
well-known  cipher  and  viscountess's  crown.  "  The  lady  bad  bound 
it  round  his  arm  when  he  fiiinted,  and  before  she  called  for  help, 
the  keeper's  wife  stud,  "Poor  lady;  she  took  on  andly  about  her 
husband.  He  haa  been  buried  to-day,  and  a  many  of  the  coochea 
of  the  nobility  went  with  him, — my  Lord  Marlborough's  and  my 
Lord  Sunderland's,  and  many  of  the  offioero  of  the  Guards,  in  which 
he  served  in  the  old  King's  time ;  and  my  lady  haa  been  with  her 
two  children  to  the  King  at  Kousington,  and  asked  for  jnaticu 
against  my  Lord  Mohun,  who  is  in  hiding,  and  my  lord  the  Earl  of 
'Warwick  and  Holland,  who  is  ready  to  give  himself  up  and  take 
his  trial." 

Such  were  the  news,  coupled  with  assertions  about  her  own 
honesty  and  that  of  Molly  her  maid,  who  would  never  have  stolen 
a  certain  trumpery  gold  sleeve-button  of  Mr.  Esmond's  that  was 
missing  after  his  Minting  fit,  that  tho  keeper's  wife  brought  to  her 
lodger.  Hia  thoughts  followed  to  that  untimely  grave,  the  bravo 
heart,  the  kind  friend,  the  gallant  gentleman,  honest  of  word  and 
generous  of  thought  (if  feeble  of  pur^ras^  but  are  his  betters  much 
stronger  than  he  1}  who  had  given  him  bread  and  shelter  when  he 
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had  none ;  home  and  love  when  he  needed  them ;  and  who^  if  he 
had  kept  one  yital  secret  from  him,  had  done  that  of  vhich  he  xe- 
pented  ere  dying^-a  wrong  indeed,  bat  one  followed  bj  remone^ 
and  occasioned  hy  almost  irresistible  temptation, 

Esmcmd  took  his  handkerchief  when  his  nurse  left  him,  and  rwy 
likely  kissed  it,  and  looked  at  the  bauble  embroidered  in  the  comer. 
*'It  has  cost  thee  grief  enough/'  he  thought,  ^'dear  ladj,  so  lering' 
and  so  tender.  Shall  I  take  it  from  thee  and  thy  children  ?  Noy 
never !  Ke^  it,  and  wear  it,  my  little  Frank;  my  pretfy  b<^.  If 
I  cannot  make  a  name  for  myself,  I  can  die  without  one.  Some 
day,  when  my  dear  mistress  sees  my  heart,  I  shall  be  righted  ;  or 
if  not  here  or  now,  why,  elsewhere ;  where  Honour  doth  net  foUofr 
ua,  but  where  Love  reigns  perpetnaL" 

'Tis  needless  to  narrate  here,  as  the  reports  of  the  lawyers  thetdy 
have  chronicled  them,  the  particulars  or  issue  of  that  trial  which 
ensued  upon  my  Lord  Castlewood*s  meliancholy  homicide.  Of  the 
two  lords  engaged  in  that  said  matter,  the  second,  my  lord  the  Sari 
of  Warwick  and  Holland,  who  had  been  engaged  with  Ocdonel 
Westbury,  and  wounded  by  him,  was  found  not  guilty  by  his  peera^ 
before  whom  he  was  tried  (under  the  presidence  of  the  Lord  Stew* 
ard,  Lord  Somers) ;  and  the  principal,  the  Lord  Mohun,  being  found 
guilty  of  the  manslaughter  (which,  indeed,  was  forced  upon  him, 
and  of  which  he  repented  most  sincerely),  pleaded  his  clergy  ;  and 
80  waa  discharged  without  any  penalty.  The  widow  of  the  shin 
nobleman,  as  it  was  told  us  in  prison,  showed  an  extraordinaij 
spirit ;  and,  though  she  had  to  wait  for  ten  years  before  her  son 
was  old  enough  to  compass  it,  declared  she  would  have  revenge  of 
her  husband's  murderer.  So  much  and  suddenly  had  grie^  anger, 
and  misfortune  appeared  to  change  her.  But  fortune,  good  or  ill, 
as  I  take  it,  does  not  change  men  and  women.  It  but  develops 
their  characters.  As  there  are  a  thousand  thoughts  lying  within 
a  man  that  he  does  not  know  till  he  takes  up  the  pen  to  write^  so 
the  heart  is  a  secret  even  to  him  (or  her)  wiio  has  it  in  his-own 
breast  Who  hath  not  found  himself  surprised  into  revei^pei  or 
action,  or  passion,  for  good  or  evil ;  whereof  the  seeds  lay  within 
him,  latent  and  imsuspected,  imtil  the  occasion  called  them  forth  t 
With  the  death  of  her  lord,  a  change  seemed  to  come  over  the 
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whole  conduct  uul  miitd  of  Lady  CoBtlewood ;  bat  of  this  ve  eludl 
apeak  in  Uie  rij^t  eauoa  and  anon. 

Tha  lords  being  tried  thai  b^on  their  peen  at  WeBtminater, 
accordiiig  to  their  privilege^  being  brought  (rota,  the  Tovrer  with  state 
prooeeaiaDS  aod  bargee,  and  acocMapamed  bj  lieutenaata  and  az^ 
men,  ihe  commuMLms  engaged  in  th&t  melanoholy  fray  took  their 
bial  at  Newgate,  as  became  thma ;  and,  being  all .  fonnd  guilty, 
pleaded  likewiee  their  bene£t  of  clergy.  The  aenteoo^  aa  we  all' 
laiow,  in  &eBe  cases  ia,  that  ihe  onlfffit  lies  a  year  in  ptison,  or 
dujing  tbft  Kia^s  pleasnr^  and  is  burned  in  the  hand,  or  tmly 
stamped  with  &  cold  iron  ;  or  thas  part  of  the  punishment  is  slttK 
gedter  iMsitted  at  the  grace  of  the  Bovereigu.  So  Hairy  fiamond 
fonnd  hinuelf  a  criauBal  and  a  ^siaener  at  tw&«nd-twra.ty  yean 
old ;  aa  (oc  the  two  colonels,  his  CMuades,  th^  took  the  matter 
very  hf^itij.  Duelling  was  a  part  of  their  bnaiDeBa ;  and  they 
conld  not  in  honour  refuse  any  in-vitaticms  of  that  sort 

Bat  the  case  was  different  with  Mr.  Eamond.  His  life  was 
changed  hy  that  stn^  of  the  sword  which  deetn^ed  his  kind 
pfttron's.  As  he  lay  in.  joieon,  old  Dr.  Tuaher  fell  ill  aad  died  ; 
and  Lady  Castlewood  af^Kumted  Thomas  Tosher  to  the  vacant 
living  ;  about  the  tilling  of  which  she  had  a  thousand  times  fondly 
talked  to  Hany  Esmond  :  how  they  neiver  ahould  part ;  how  he 
ahiMild  educate  her  Ix^;  how  to  be  a  oonntry  dsrgpnan,  like 
saintly  Gewge  Arbeit  qp  pious  Dr.  Ken,  was  the  happiness  aad 
greatest  lot  in  life ;  how  (if  he  were  ohatinately  bent  on  it,  thou^ 
for  her-  part,  die  owned  rather  to  holding  Que»i  Bes^a  opiniMi, 
that  a.  Iriahop  should  have  no  wi&,  and  if  not  a  bishop  why  a 
cle^ymaa  t)  she  would  find  a  good  wiA  fbr  Harry  EamoDd :  aiul 
so  on,  with  a  hundred  pntty  prospects  told  hy  fireside  evenings,  in 
fcmd  nraMle,  aa  the  childrKi  played  about  the  halL  All  tbes» 
plaoB  were  ovflrthrown  now.  Thomas  Tnsher  wrote  to  BBmood, 
as  he  lay  in  prison,  anaonnoing  that  his  patroneas  had  oon&iTed 
apou  him  the  living  his  reverend  &ther  bad  held  fbr  many  yean ; 
that  she  iisver,aA<r  the  tragical  eventa  which  had  oocuRed  (whereof 
Tom  apoliB  with  a  vccy  edifying  horror],  could  see  in  the  revered 
Tuaha'trpu^a^  or  at  her  son's  tabl^  the  man  who  was  aaswembl* 
fortlift  &dMr'ali&j  that  her  ladyyiip  bade  him  tos^thatahe 
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prayed  for  her  kinsman's  repentance  and  his  worldly  happizieBS  ; 
that  he  was  free  to  command  her  aid  for  any  scheme  of  life  which 
he  might  propose  to  himself;  but  that  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
she  would  see  him  no  mora  And  Tushery  for  his  own  part^  added 
that  Harry  should  have  his  prayers  as  a  Mend  of  his  youth,  and 
commended  him  whilst  he  was  in  prison  to  read  certain  worics  of 
theology,  which  his  Beverence  pronounced  to  be  very  wholesome 
for  sinners  in  his  lamentable  condition. 

And  this  was  the  return  for  a  life  of  devotion — ^this  the  end  of 
years  of  affectionate  intercourse  and  passionate  fidelity !  Hany 
would  have  died  for  his  patron,  and  was  held  as  little  better  than 
his  murderer :  he  had  sacrificed,  she  did  not  know  how  much,  lor 
his  mistress,  and  she  threw  him  aside — ^he  had  endowed  her  Bumly 
with  all  they  had,  and  she  talked  about  giving  him  alms  as  to  a 
menial !  The  grief  for  his  patron's  loss :  the  pains  of  his  own 
present  position,  and  doubts  as  to  the  future  :  all  these  were  fiir* 
gotten  imder  the  sense  of  the  consummate  outrage  which  he  had  to 
endure,  and  overpowered  by  the  superior  pang  of  that  torture. 

He  writ  back  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tusher  from  his  prison,  congratu- 
lating his  Beverence  upon  his  appointment  to  the  living  of  Oastle- 
wood  :  sarcastically  bidding  him  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
admirable  fiither,  whose  gown  had  descended  upon  him-rthaoking 
her  ladyship  for  her  offer  of  alms,  which  he  said  he  should  tnlst 
not  to  need ;  and  beseeching  her  to  remember  that,  if  ever  her 
determination  should  change  towards  him,  he  would  be  ready  to 
give  her  proofs  of  a  fidelity  which  had  never  wavered,  and  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  questioned  by  that  house.  "  And  if  we 
meet  no  more,  or  only  as  strangers  in  this  world,"  Mr  Esmond  con- 
cluded, "  a  sentence  against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  which  1 
disdala  to  appeal ;  hereafter  she  will  know  who  was  fidthful  to  her, 
and  whether  she  had  any  cause  to  suspect  the  love  and  devotion 
of  her  kinsman  and  servant" 

After  the  sending  of  this  letter,  the  poor  young  fellow's  mind 
was  more  at  ease  than  it  had  been  previously.  The  blow  had  been 
struck,  and  he  had  borne  it.  His  cruel  goddess  had  shaken  her 
wings  and  fled  :  and  left  him  alone  and  friendless,  but  virttUe  mid. 
And  he  had  to  bear  him  up,  at  once  the  sense  of  his  right  and  the 
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feeling  of  Us  vrongH,  hU  honour  and  his  miafbitime.  As  I  htm 
seen  men  Taking  &nd  nmning  to  utob  at  a  sodden  trumpet ;  be- 
fore emergeiK^  a  manly  heart  le^is  np  reaolute;  meets  the 
tbraatening  danger  with  undaunted  ooontenanoe ;  and,  whether' 
oonqttered  or  conqnerin^  focee  it  always.  Ah !  no  man  knovs 
his  strength  or  his  weoknees,  till  oocosion  proves  them.  If  there 
be  some  thoughts  and  actions  of  his  life  from  the  memoiy  of  whi<& 
a  roan  shrinks  with  shame,  sure  there  ore  some  which  he  may  be 
proud  to  own  and  remember ;  forgiven  injuriee,  conquered  tempta- 
tions (sow  and  then),  and  difficulties  vanquished  by  endurano& 

It  was  theee  thoughts  regarding  the  living,  &r  more  than  anj 
great  poignancy  of  grief  leepeoting  the  dead,  which  affected  Hany 
Esmond  whilst  in  ptisoa  after  his  trial :  but  it  may  be  imagined 
that  he  could  take  no  comtode  of  misfortune  into  the  oonfidmtce  of 
his  feelings,  and  they  thought  it  was  remorse  and  sorrow  for  bis 
patron's  loss  wnioh  affected  the  young  man,  in  error  of  vhich  opi- 
nion he  chose  to  leave  them.  As  a  companion  he  was  so  moody 
and  silent  that  the  two  offioers,  his  feUoW'Sufferers,  left  him  to  him- 
self mostly,  liked  little  very  likely  what  they  knew  of  him,  consoled 
themselves  with  dice,  csrds^  and  the  bottle,  and  whiled  amy  their 
own  captivity  in  their  own  vray.  It  seemed  to  E^ond  as  if  he 
lived  years  in  that  prison :  and  was  changed  and  aged  when  he 
came  out  of  it  At  certain  periods  of  life  we  live  years  of  emotitm 
in  a  few  weeks— and  lock  back  on  those  times,  as  on  great  gaps 
between  the  old  life  and  the  new.  You  do  not  know  bow  mudi 
you  suffer  in  those  critical  maladies  of  the  heart,  ontil  tiie  disease  is 
over  and  you  look  back  on  it  afterwords.  Duriag  the  time,  the 
suSering  is  at  least  soffersbla  The  day  passes  in  more  or  less  of 
pain,  and  the  night  wean  away  somehow,  'Tis  only  in  after  days 
that  we  see  what  the  danger  has  been— as  a  man  out  a  hunting  or 
riding  for  his  life  looks  at  a  leap,  and  wonders  how  he  nhould  have 
Burvived  the  taking  of  it.  O,  dork  months  of  grief  and  loge  I  of 
wrong  and  cruel  endurance  I  He  is  old  nOw  who  recalis  you.  Sioag 
ago  he  has  forgiven  and  blest  the  soft  hand  that  wounded  him  : 
but  the  mark  is  4ere^  and  the  wound  is  cicatrized  only — no  time, 
tears,  caresses,  or  repaatonce,  con  obliterate  the  soar.  We  are  in- 
docile  to  put  up  with  grief,  however.     Reficimva  ralei  quanat:  we 
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tempt  the  ocean  again  and  again,  and  try  upon  new  Tantares, 
Esmond  thought  of  his  eaiiy  time  as  a  noTiciatey  and  of  tiiis  |Mnt 
trial  as  an  initiation  beforoentering  into  Hlo— as  our  jooBg  1^<Km*? 
nndeigo  tortures  silently  before  they  pass  to  the  rank  of  warriocs 
in  the  tribe. 

The  offioersy  meanwhile,  who  were  not  let  into  the  secret  of  tiM 
grief  which  was  gnawing  at  the  side  of  their  silent  yoong-ftiend, 
and  being  aocostomed  to  sadi  transactions,  in  which  one  comnde 
or  another  was  daily  paying  the  forfeit  ci  tlie  sword,  did  not  «f 
course  bemoan  themselves  very  inocmsolably  about  Uie  &te  of  tlieir 
late  oompanion  in  arms.  This  one  UM.  stories  of  former  adventuzes 
of  love,  or  war,  or  pleasure,  in  which  poor  Frank  Esmond  had  been 
engaged ;  t'other  recollected  how  a  constable  had  been  biUmd,  or  a 
tavern-bully  beaten :  whilst  my  lord's  poor  widow  was  aiitiBg  at 
his  tomb  worshipping  him  as  an  actual  saint  and  spotless  hero  oo 
the  visitors  said  who  had  news  of  Lady  Oastlewood ;  and  Weslbury 
and  Macartney  had  pretty  nearly  had  all  the  town  to  come  and  see 
them. 

The  duel,  its  htsl  termination,  the  trial  of  the  two  peers  and  the 
three  commoners  oonoemed,  had  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in 
the  town*  The  prints  and  News  Letters  were  full  of  them.  The 
three  gentlemen  in  Newgate  were  almost  as  much  crowded  as  the 
bishops  in  the  Tower,  or  a  highwayman  before  execution.  We  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  Gkrremor's  house,  as  hath  been  said,  both  be- 
fore trial  and  after  oondemnation,  waiting  the  King's  pleasure ;  nor 
*was  the  real  cause  of  the  fatal  quanrel  known,  so  closely  had  my 
lord  and  the  two  other  persons  who  knew  it  kept  the  secret,  but 
every  one  imagined  that  the  origin  of  the  meeting  was  a  gambling 
dispute.  Except  fresh  air,  the  prisoners  had,  upon  payment,  most 
things  they  could  desire.  Interest  was  made  that  they  should  not  mix 
with  the  vidgar  convicts,  whose  ribald  choruses  and  loud  laughter 
and  curses  could  be  heard  from  their  own  part  of  the  prison,  where 
they  and  the  miserable  debtors  were  confined  pell-m^ 
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CHAPTER  n. 

I  COME  TO  THE  END  OF  MY  CAPTIVITT,  BUT  NOT  OP  MT  TEOUBIA 

Among  tke  company  which  came  to  visit  i^e  two  officers  was  an 
old  acquaintance  of  Harry  Esmond  ;  that  gentleman  of  the  Guards^ 
namely,  who  had  been  ao  kind  to  Harry  when  Captam  Westboiy^s 
troop  bad  been  qnartered  at  Castlewood  more  than  seven  years 
before.  Dick  the  Scholar  was  no  longer  Dick  the  Trooper  now, 
but  Captain  Steele  of  Lucas's  Fusiliers,  and  secretary  to  my  Locd 
Outts,  that  famous  officer  of  King  William's,  the  bravest  and  most 
beloved  man  of  the  Ekiglish  army.  The  two  jolly  prisoners  had 
been  drinking  with  a  party  of  friends  (for  our  cellar  and  that  of 
the  keepers  of  Newgate,  too,  were  supplied  with  endless  hampers  of 
Burgundy  and  Champagne  that  the  friends  of  t^  Colonels  sent  in); 
snd  Harry,  having  no  wish  for  their  drink  or  their  amversatioDy 
being  too  feeble  in  health  for  the  one  and  too  sad  in  spirits  for  ilie 
other,  was  sitting  apart  in  his  little  room,  reading  such  books  as  he 
had,  one  evening,  when  honest  Colonel  Westbury,  flushed  with 
liquor,  and  always  good-humoured  in  and  out  of  his  cups,  came 
laughing  into  Harry's  closet,  and  said,  **  Ho,  young  Eilljoy  1  here's 
a  friend  come  to  see  thee  ;  he*ll  pray  with  thee,  or  hell  drink  with 
thee;  or  he'll  drink  and  pray  turn  about  Dick,  my  Christian 
hero,  here's  the  little  scholar  of  Castlewood." 

Dick  came  up  and  kissed  Esmond  on^both  cheeks,  imparting  a 
strong  peri^mie  of  burnt  sack  along  with  his  caress  to  the  young  man. 

**  What !  is  this  the  little  man  that  used  to  talk  Latin  and 
fetch  our  bowls  ?  How  tall  thou  art  grown  !  I  protest  I  should 
have  known  thee  any  where.  And  so  you  have  turned  raffian  and 
fighter ;  and  wanted  to  measure  swords  with  MoHxm,  did  you  ?  I 
protest  that  Mohun  said  at  the  Guard  dinner  yesterday,  where 
there  was  a  pretty  company  of  us,  that  the  young  fellow  wanted  to 
fight  him,  and  was  the  better  man  of  the  two." 

**  I  wish  we  could  have  tried  and  proved  it,  Mr.  Steele,"  says 
Esmond,  thinking  of  his  dead  benefactor,  and  his  eyes  filling  witii 
tears. 
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With  the  exception  of  that  one  cruel  letter  which  he  had  fix>m 
his  mistress,  Mr.  Esmond  heard  nothing  from  her,  and  she  seemed 
determined  to  execute  her  resolve  of  parting  from  him  and  dis- 
owning him.  But  he  had  news  of  her,  such  as  it  was,  which  Mr. 
Steele  assiduously  brought  him  from  the  Prince^  and  Princesses^ 
Court,  where  our  honest  Captain  had  been  advanced  to  the  post  of 
gentleman  waiter.  When  off  duty  there,  Captain  Dick  often  came 
to  console  his  friends  in  captivity ;  a  good  nature  and  a  friendfy 
disposition  towards  all  who  were  in  ill-fortune  no  doubt  promptixig 
him  to  make  his  visitsi,  and  good  fellowship  and  good  wine  to 
prolong  them. 

''  Faith,"  says  Westbuiy,  ^  the  little  scholar  was  the  first  to  begin 
the  quarrel — I  mind  me  of  it  now — at  Lockit's.  I  always  hated 
that  fellow  Mohun.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  be- 
twixt him  and  poor  Frank  ?     I  would  wager  'twas  a  woman.** 

"  Twas  a  quarrel  about  play— on  my  word,  about  play,"  Harry 
said.  "  My  poor  lord  lost  great  sums  to  his  guest  at  .Castlewood. 
Angry  words  passed  between  them ;  and,  though  Lord  Castlewood 
was  the  kindest  and  most  pliable  soul  alive,  his  spirit  was  very 
high ;  and  hence  that  meeting  which  has  brought  us  all  here,'* 
says  Mr.  Esmond,  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  that  there  had 
ever  been  any  other  but  cards  for  the  duel* 

"I  do  not  like  to  use  bad  words  of  a  nobleman,"  says  Westbury; 
"  but  if  my  Lord  Mohim  were  a  commoner,  I  would  say,  'twas  a 
pity  he  was  not  hanged.  He  was  familiar  with  dice  and  women 
at  a  time  other  boys  are  at  school,  being  birched  ;  he  was  as  wicked 
as  the  oldest  rake,  years  ere  he  -  had  done  growing ;  and  handled  a 
sword  and  a  foil,  and  a  bloody  one  too,  before  ever  he  used  a 
razor.  He  held  poor  Will  Mountford  in  talk  that  night,  when 
bloody  Dick  Hill  ran  him  through.  He  will-come  to  a  bad  end, 
will  that  young  lord ;  and  no  end  is  bad  enough  for  him,"  says 
honest  Mr.  Westbury  :  whose  prophecy  was  fulfilled  twelve  years 
after,  upon  that  fiital  day  when  Mohun  feU,  dragging  down  one  of 
the  bravest  and  greatest  gentlemen  in  England  in  his  fisdl. 

From  Mr.  Steele,  then,  who  brought  the  public  rumour,  as  well 
as  his  own  private  intelligence,  Esmond  learned  the  movements  of 
his  unfortunate  mistress.     Steele's  heart  was  of  very  inflammable 
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compoBitioii ;  and  the  gentleman  usher  spoke  in  tetma  <tf  boimdlefla 
admiradoii  both  of  the  widow  (th&t  most  bean^ul  woman,  as  he 
said)  and  of  h»  daughter,  who,  in  the  Captain's  eyes,  was  a  still 
greater  paragon.  If  the  pale  widow,  whom  Captain  Bichard,  in 
his  poetic  rapture,  compared  to  a  Kiobe  in  teais — to  &  Sigismouda 
—to  a  weeping  Belridera,  was  an  object  the  most  lovely  and  pa- 
thetic which  his  eyes  had  over  beheld,  or  foi^  which  bis  heart  had 
melted,  even  her  ripened  perfectiona  sad  beauty  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  promise  of  that  extreme  loTelineas  which  the  good 
CSi^ititin  saw  in  her  daughter.  It  was  motrg  putera  J3ia  pulenor, 
Steele  composed  aonneta  whilst  he  was  on  duty  in  his  Prince's  ante- 
ehamber,  to  the  maternal  and  filial  charma.  He  wonld  apeak  for 
honta  aboat  them  to  Hany  Esmond ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  have 
<^ioaen  few  anhjecte  more  likely  to  interest  the  nnhappy  young 
man,  whose  heart  waa  now  as  always  devoted  to  these  ladies ;  and 
who  waa  thankful  to  all  who  loved  them,  or  praised  Uiem,  or  wished 
them  welL 

Kot  ihat  his  fidelity  waa  recompensed  by  any  answering  kind- 
ness, or  show  of  relenting  even,  on  the  part  of  a  mistress  obdurate 
now  after  ten  years  of  love  and  benebctions.  The  poor  young  man 
getting  no  answer,  save  Tuaher'a,  to  that  letter  which  he  had 
written,  and  being  too  proud  to  write  more,  opened  a  part  of  his 
heart  to  Steel%  than  whom  no  man,  when  unhappy,  could  find  a 
kinder  hearer  or  more  friendly  emissary ;  described  (in  words 
which  were  no  doubt  pathetic,  for  they  came  into  pecktrt,  and  caused 
honest  Dick  to  weep  pleutiiully)  his  youth,  his  constancy,  bia  fond 
devotion  to  that  household  which  had  reared  him  ;  his  afi'eotion 
how  earned,  and  how  tenderly  requited  nntil  but  yesterday,  and 
(as  &r  as  he  might)  the  <nrcumstancee  and  causes  for  which  that  sad 
qttarrel  had  made  of  Esmond  a  prisoner  under  sentence^  it  widow 
and  orphans  of  those  whom  in  life  he  held  dearest.  In  terms  that 
might  well  move  a  hardeivhearted  man  than  young  Kuoond's  con- 
fidant—for, indeed,  the  speaker's  own  heart  was  half  broke  as  he 
uttered  them  ;  he  described  a  part  of  what  had  taken  place  in  that 
only  sad  intervienr  which  bis  mistress  had  granted  him ;  how  she 
had  left  him  wi&  anger  and  almost  imprecation,  whose  words  and 
thoughts  until  then  had  been  only  bleaslng  and  kindnen  ;  how  she 
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had  aocosed  Mxa  of  i^e  guilt  of  that  blood,  in  ezohange  fixr 
he  would  cheecfiillj  haYesacrifiodd  his  own  (indeed,  in  this  thaLotd 
Mohun,  the  Lord  Warwick,  and  all  the  gentlemen  engaged,  as  w«U 
as  the  oosiHion  ramour  out  of  doors— SNieele  told  himr-*4x»e  out 
the  luckless  young  man) ;  and  with  all  his  hearty  and  tears,  h&  be- 
sought Mr.  Stede  to  infioanL  his  mistiesn  of  her  kinsmaa's 
unhappiness,  and  to  deprecate  that  cruel  anger  she  idiowed  Iubl 
Half  frantic  with  grief  at  the  injnstioe  done  him,  and  oontiasta^ 
it  with  a  thousand  soft  recollections  of  love  and  confidence  gone 
hy,  that  made  his  present  misery  inexpressibly  more  bitter,  tiie 
poor  wretch  passed  many  a  lonely  day  and  wakeful  night  in  a  kind 
of  powerless  despair  and  rage  against  his  iniquitous  fortune.  It 
was  the  softest  hand  that  struck  him,  the  gentlest  and  mosi  com- 
passionate nature  that  persecuted  him.  "  I  would  as  lie^"  he  said, 
^^  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  murder,  and  have  suffiared  far  it  like 
any  other  felon,  as  have  to  endure  the  torture  to  which  my  mistress 
subjects  me." 

Although  the  recital  of  Esmond's  story,  and  his  paanonate 
appeals  and  remonstrance^  drew  so  many  tears  from  Dick  who 
hoard  them,  they  had  no  effect  upon  the  person  whom  th^  were 
designed  to  move.  Esmond's  ambassador  came  back  from  the 
mission  with  which  the  poor  young  gentleman  had  charged  him, 
with  a  sad  blank  &ce  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  which  told  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  the  prisoner ;  and  scarce  a  wretched  oolpiit 
in  that  prison  of  Newgate  ordered  for  execution,  and  tremUing 
for  a  reprieve,  felt  more  cast  down  than  Mr.  Esmond,  innocent  and 
condemned. 

As  had  been  arranged  between  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  in 
their  consultations,  Mr.  Steele  had  gone  to  the  dowag^'s  house  in 
Ohelscif,  where  it  has  been  said  the  widow  and  her  orphans  were, 
had  seen  my  Lady  Yiscountess  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  her 
imfortunate  kinsman.  ''  And  I  think  I  spoke  well,  my  poor  boy," 
says  Mr.  Steele ;  *^  for  who  would  not  speak  well  in  sudi  a  cause, 
and  before  so  beautiful  a  judge  f  I  did  not  see  the  lovely  Beatrix 
(sure  her  funous  namesake  of  Florence  was  never  half  so  beautiful), 
only  the  young  viscount  was  in  the  room  with  the  Lord  Churchill, 
my  Xiord  of  Marlborough's  eldest  son.    But  these  young  gentlemen 
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went  off  to  the  garden,  I  oould  seo  them  from  ihe  window  tilting 
at  each  other  with  poles  in  a  mimio  tonmament  (grief  toudies  the 
young  but  lightly,  and  I  remember  that  I  beat  a  drum  at  the  ooflin 
of  my  own  father).  My  Lady  Yisconntess  looked  out  at  the  two 
boys  at  their  game,  and  said — '  You  see,  sir,  duldren  are  taught  to 
use  weapons  of  death  as  tq^s,  and  to  make  a  sport  of  murder  ;*  and  as 
she  spoke  she  looked  so  lovely,  and  stood  there  in  herself  so  sid 
and  beautiful  an  ins'sanoe  of  that  doctrine  wiiereof  I  am  a  humble 
preacher,  that  had  I  not  dedicated  my  little  volume  of  the  Chris- 
tian Hero-^I  perceive,  Harry,  thou  hast  not  out  the  leaves  of  it. 
The  sermon  is  good,  believe  me,  though  the  preacher's  life  may  not 
answer  it)— J  say,  hadn't  I  dedicated  the  volume  to  Ijord  Outts,  I 
would  have  asked  permission  to  place  hec  ladyship's  name  on  i^e 
first  page.  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  beautifnl  violet  as  that  of 
her  eyes,  Harry.  Her  complexion  is  of  the  pink  of  the  blush-rose, 
she  hath  an  exquisite  turned  wrist  and  dimpled  hand,  and  I  make 
no  doubt " 

" Did  you  oome  to  teU  me  about  the  dimples  on  my  lady's  handl" 
broke  out  Mr.  Esmond,  sadly. 

''A  lovely  creature  in  affliction  seems  always  doubly  beautiful  to 
me,"  says  the  poor  Captain,  who  indeed  was  but  too  often  in  a  state 
to  see  double,  and  so  checked  he  resumed  the  interrupted  thread  of 
his  story.  ^  As  I  spoke  my  business,"  Mr.  Steele  said,  ''and  nar- 
rated to  your  mistress  what  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  other  side 
hath  been  eager  to  acknowledge — ^that  you  had  tried  to  put  your- 
aelf  between  the  two  lords,  and  to  take  your  patron's  quarrel  on 
your  oWn  point ;  I  recounted  the  general  praises  of  your  gallantly, 
besides  my  Lord  Mohun's  particular  testimony  to  it;  I  thought 
the  widow  listened  with  some  interest,  and  her  eyes — I  have  never 
seen  such  a  violet,  Hany — ^looked  up  at  mine  once  or  twiok  But 
after  I  had  spoken  on  this  theme  for  a  while  she  liliddenly  broke 
away  with  a  cry  of  grief.  *  I  would  to  €k>d,  sir,'  she  said,  *  I  had 
never  heard  that  word  gallantry  which  you  use,  or  known  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  My  lord  might  have  been  here  but  for  that ;  my  home 
might  be  happy ;  my  poor  boy  have  a  father.  It  was  what  you 
gentlemen  call  gallantry  came  into  my  home,  and  drove  my  husband 
on  to  the  cruel  sword  that  killed  him.     You  should  not  speak  the 
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word  to  a  Climtian  woman,  sir— a  poor  widowed  mother  of 
orphans,  whose  home  was  happj  until  the  world  came  into  it^tbe 
wicked  godless  world,  that  takes  the  blood  of  the  innocent^  and  lets 
the  guilty  go  free.* 

"  As  the  afiiioted  lady  spoke  in  this  strain,  sir,**  Mr.  Steele  con- 
tinued, **  it  seemed  as  if  indignation  moved  her,  even  more  than 
grief.  '  Compensation  I  *  she  went  on  passionately,  her  cheeks  and 
eyes  kindling; '  what  compensation  does  your  world  give  the  widow 
for  her  husband,  and  the  children  for  the  murderer  of  their  father  t 
The  wretch  who  did  the  deed  has  not  even  a  punishment.  Con- 
science !  what  conscience  has  he,  who  can  enter  the  hoose  of  a  fkiend, 
whisper  falsehood  and  insult  to  a  woman  that  never  harmed  him, 
and  stab  the  kind  heart  that  trusted  him  t  My  lord — my  Lord 
Wretch,  my  Lord  Villain's,  my  Lord  Murderer's  peers  meet  to  try 
him,  and  they  dismiss  him  with  a  word  or  two  of  reproof^  and  send 
him  into  the  world  again,  to  pursue  women  with  lust  and  falsehood, 
and  to  murder  unsusi)ecting  guests  that  harbour  him.  That  day, 
my  lord — my  Lord  Murderer — (I  will  never  name  him) — ^was  let 
loose,  a  woman  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  stealing  in  a  shop. 
Bat  a  man  may  rob  another  of  his  life,  or  a  lady  of  her  honour,  and 
shall  pay  no  penalty  !  I  take  my  child,  run  to  the  throne,  and  on 
my  knees  ask  for  justice,  and  the  King  refuses  me.  The  Eling ! 
he  is  no  king  of  mine — he  never  shall  }>e.  He,  too,  robbed  the 
throne  firom  the  king  his  father — ^the  true  king — and  he  has  gone 
unpunished,  as  the  great  do.' 

*'I  then  thought  to  speak  for  you,"  Mr.  Steele  continued,  '''and 
I  interposed  by  saying,  '  There  was  one,  madam,  who,  at  least, 
would  have  put  his  own  breast  between  your  husband's  and  my 
Lord  Mohnn'a  sword.  Your  poor  young  kinsman,  Harry  Esmond, 
hath  told  me  tliat  he  tried  to  draw  the  quarrel  on  himself.' 

**  *  Are  you  come  from  him  f '  asked  the  lady  (so  Mr.  Steele  went 
on)  rising  up  with  a  great  severity  and  stateliness.  '  I  thought  you 
had  come  from  the  Princess.  I  saw  Mr.  Esmond  in  his  prison,  and 
bade  him  farewell.  He  brought  misery  into  my  house.  He  never 
should  have  entered  it.' 

'' '  Madam,  madam,  he  is  not  to  blame,*  I  interposed,*'  continued 
Mr.  Steele. 
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« <  Do  I  blame  him  to  70U1  sir  ?  *  asked  the  widow.  '  If  'tis  he 
who  sent  jon,  say  that  I  have  taken  counsel,  where ' — she  spoke 
with  a  yery  pallid  cheek  now,  and  a  break  in  her  voice — '  where  all 
who  ask  may  have  it ; — and  that  it  bids  me  to  part  from  him,  and 
to  see  him  no  more.  We  met  in  the  prison  for  the  last  time-— at 
least  for  years  to  come.  It  may  be,  in  years  hence,  when — whea 
oar  knees  and  our  tears  and  our  contrition  have  changed  our  sinful 
hearts,  sir,  and  wrought  our  pardon,  we  may  meet  again — but  not 
now.  Afcer  what  has  passed,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him.  I  wish 
him  well,  sir ;  but  I  wish  him  &reweli,  too  ;  and  if  he  has  that^^ 
that  regard  towards  us  which  he  speaks  of,  I  beseech  him  to  prove 
it  by  obeying  me  in  this.' 

^ '  I  shall  break  the  young  man's  heart,  madam,  by  this  hard 
sentence,' "  Mr.  Steele  said. 

^'  The  lady  shook  her  head,"  continued  my  kind  scholar.  '* '  The 
hearts  of  young  men,  Mr.  Steele,  are  not  so  made,'  she  said.  '  Mr. 
Eiunond  will  find  other — other  friends.  The  mistress  of  this  house 
has  relented  very  much  towards  the  late  lord's  son,'  she  added,  with 
a  blush,  *  and  has  promised  me,  that  is,  has  promised  that  she  will 
oare  for  his  fortune.  Whilst  I  live  in  it,  after  the  horrid  horrid 
deed  which  has  passed,  Castlewood  must  never  be  a  home  to  him^- 
never.  Nor  would  I  have  him  write  to  me— except — ^no — ^I  would 
have  him  never  write  to  me,  nor  see  him  more.  Give  him,  if  you 
will,  my  parting — Hush  !  not  a  word  of  this  before  ray  daughter.' 

^  Here  the  flEdr  Beatrix  entered  from  the  river,  with  her  cheeks 
flashing  with  health,  and  looking  only  the  more  lovely  and  fresh 
for  the  mourning  habiliments  which  she  wore.  And  my  Lady 
Viscountess  said — 

''' Beatrix,  this  is  Mr.  Steele,  gentleman-usher  to  the  Prince's 
Highness.  When  does  your  new  comedy  appear,  Mr.  Steele  t  I 
hope  thou  wilt  be  out  of  prison  for  the  first  night,  Harry.' " 

The  sentimental  captain  concluded  his  sad  tale,  saying,  "  Faith, 
the  beauty  of  Filia  pvlerwr  drove  pulcram  mairem  out  of  my 
head  ;  and  yet  as  I  came  down  the  river,  and  thought  about  the 
pair,  the  pallid  dignity  and  exquisite  grace  of  the  matron  had  the 
uppermost^  and  I  thought  her  even  more  noble  than  the  virgin  !  '* 
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The  party  of  priflonera  lived  veiy  well  in  Newgate^  and  with 
comforts  very  different  to  those  which  were  awarded  to  the  poor 
wretches  th^re  (his  insensibility  to  their  misery,  their  gaiety  still 
more  frightfaJ,  their  curses  and  blasphemy,  hath  stnu^  with  a  load 
of  shame  since— «s  proving  how  solfiah,  during  his  imprisonmenty 
his  own  partieular  grief  was,  and  how  entirely  the  thoughts  at  ib 
abscnrbed  him) :  if  the  three  gentlemen  lived  well  imder  the  caie  of 
the  Warden  of  Newgate^  it  was  becanse  they  paid  well :  and  indeed 
the  cost  at  the  dearest  ordinary  or  the  grandest  tavern  in  London 
conld  not  have  formshed  a  longer  reckoning,  than  onr  host  cf  the- 
Handcuff  Inn — as  Colonel  Westbury  called  it  Onr  rooms  wecft 
the  three  in  the  gate  over  Newgate — on  the  second  story  looking  up 
Newgate  Street  towards  Cheapside  and  Paul's  Church.  And  we 
had  leave  to  walk  on  the  roo^  and  could  see  thence  Smithfield  and 
the  Bluecoat  Boys'  School,  Gardens,  and  the  Chartrenx,  whece^  as 
Harry  Esmond  remembered,  Dick  the  Scholar,  and  his  Mend  Tom 
Tusher,  had  had  their  schooling. 

Harry  could  never  have  paid  his  share  of  that  prodigious  heavy 
reckoning  which  my  landlord  brought  to  his  guests  once  a  week. : 
for  he  had  but  three  pieces  in  his  pockets  that  &tal  night  befove.  • 
the  duel,  when  the  gentlemen  were  at  cards,  and  offered  to  play 
five.  But  whilst  he  was  yet  ill  at  the  Gatehouse,  after  laufy  Castlfr 
wood  had  visited  him  there,  and  before  his  trial,  there  came  one  in 
an  orange-tawny  coat  and  blue  lace,  the  livery  which  the  EsmondB 
always  wore,  and  brought  a  sealed  packet  for  Mr.  Esmond,  which 
contained  twenty  guineas,  and  a  note  saying  that  a  counsel  had 
been  appointed  for  him,  and  that  more  money  would  be  fiirthconb* 
ing  whenever  he  needed  it. 

Twas  a  queer  letter  from  the  scholar  as  she  was,  or  as  she  caUed 
herself:  the  Dowager  Yiscountess  Castlewood,  written  in  the 
strange  barbarous  Erench  which  she  and  many  other  fine  ladies  of 
that  time — witness  Her  Grace  of  Portsmouth-— employed.  Indeed, 
spelling  was  not  an  article  of  general  commodity  in  the  world  then, 
and  my  Lord  Marlborough's  letters  can  show  that  he,  for  <m.%  had. 
but  a  little  share  of  this  part  of  grammar. 

''Mong  Cousrin,"  my  Lady  Viscountess  Dowager  wrote^  ''je 
scay  que  vous  vous  etes  bravement  batew  et  grievement  bUssay — 
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da  costs  de  feu  M.  le  Ticomte.  M.  le  Compte  de  Tarique  ne  se 
playt  qua  parlay  de  toos  :  M,  de  Mooq  au^y.  II  di  quo  voub  avay 
Toolew  vous  baatre  avecque  luy — qua  yous  eates  plus  fort  que  luy 
fur  rayscrimme— quil'y  a  aurtout  cerUlne  Botte  que  voua  seavay 
quil  u'a  jammay  sceu  pariay  :  et  que  e'en  eut  4t£  &y  de  luy  bI 
vouseloy  Tons  tobb  fiuraay  battews  ansamb.  Ajncy  ce  paur  Yi- 
compte  est  mort.  Movt  et  peutayt— Men  eouBmn,  xooa  oounin  I 
jay  dans  la  taysto  qu»  Tons  n'estee  qmmg  pety  Mnnnt  imgrry  qt» 
lea  EBmonds  osg  touqonn  est&  Ia  veure  est  chay  moy.  J'«y 
recoiUy  oet'  paore  funme,  Mle  eet  fuiieas»  coat  ymia,  allaua  tons 
lea  jotm  chendMr  le  Rt^  (d'iey)  dAnandant  i^  gran  eri  reraocho' 
pour  son  IdCaiy.  lUle  ne  veux  voyre  ni  entende  pariay  de  voua  : ' 
poortaBt  elle  ne  iay  qu'en  parlay  milfi^  par  jonr.  Quand  vous  aa- 
ny  her  pviaon  venay  me  Toyre.  J*auiay  Boing  de  vom  Si  cetb»< 
petite  Fiuda  vent  se  d6fiure  de  song  pety  Menste  (H^las  je  craing^' 
q&il  us  aoy  trotar  I)  je  m'ra,  chargeiay.  J'ay  encor  qoelqa  mtesn-f 
et  qnelqnee  eecna  de  costay. 

"  I^  Venre  se  raoconimode  avec  Miladi  Marlboro  qui  est  tont 
poifBnte  aveoque  la  Beine  Aime.  Cet  dam  scnt^n^mnt  poor  b. 
patite  prcde  ;  qui  pourctuit  a  un  fi  da  mesme  aage  que  tdob  savay. 
"  £a  sartaut  de  prisoag  venea  icy.  Je  ne  pny  Tens  recevoir 
chaymoy  h  cause  des  mechaufiet^  da  moade,  may  pse  da  moy  Toaa^ 
auzes  logemoat. 

"  la^muA  YicouFTXsBx  i^EsKoin)." 
Marchicaieai  of  Bnnond  this  lady  Bometimes  called  henelf,  in 
Tirtue  of  that  patent  irhicli  had  bem  given  by  the  late  King  James 
to  Hany  Eamond's  &tiier ;  aad  in  thia  state  slie  had  her  train 
carried  hy  a  knight's  wife,  a  cap  aod  cover  of  anay  to  drink  fnm, 
a&d  fiinged  i^tftthi 

He  was  c£  the  aame  age  as  little  FranoiB,  whom  we  shaD  heno^ 
tbrth  call  Viseoust  Oastlewood  hoe,  was  H.  H.  H.  the  Frinoe  of 
Waie^  bom  in  the  same  year  aad  month  with  Frank,  and  jmt 
pnwlaimed  attaint  Qennaiiu,  King  of  Qreot  Britaii^  iVanoe,  and 
Irekni 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THS  QUEBN's  pat  IK  QUINTS  BBQIHSirr. 

The  fellow  in  the  orange-tawny  liyery  with  blue  lace  and 
was  in  waiting  when  Esmond  came  out  of  prisoiii  and,  taking  the 
young  gentleman's  slender  baggage,  led  the  way  out  of  that  odious 
Newgate^  and  by  Fleet  Conduit,  down  to  the  Thames,  where  a  pair 
of  oars  was  called,  and  they  went  up  the  river  to  Chelsea.  Esmond 
thought  the  sun  had  never  shone  so  bright ;  nor  the  air  felt  so  fiesh 
and  exhilarating.  Temple  Garden,  as  they  rowed  by,  looked  liloe 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  him,  and  the  aspect  of  the  quays,  wharves^ 
and  buildings  by  the  river,  Somerset  House,  and  Westminster 
(where  the  splendid  new  bridge  was  just  beg^ming),  Lambeth 
tower  and  palace,  and  that  busy  shining  scene  of  the  Thames 
swarming  with  boats  and  barges,  filled  his  heart  with  pleasure  and 
cheerfulness — as  well  such  a  beautiful  scene  might  to  one  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  so  long,  and  with  so  many  dark  thoughts  deepen- 
ing the  gloom  of  his  captivity.  They  rowed  up  at  length  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Chelsey,  where  the  nobility  have  many  handsome 
country-houses;  and  so  came  to  my  Lady  Viscountess's  house^ 
a  cheerful  new  house  in  the  row  facing  the  river,  with  a  hand- 
some garden  behind  it,  and  a  pleasant  look-out  both  towards  Surrey 
and  Kensington,  where  stands  the  noble  ancient  palace  of  the  Lord 
Warwick,  Harry's  reconciled  adversary. 

Here  in  her  ladyship's  saloon,  the  young  man  saw  again  some  of 
those  pictures  which  had-  been  at  Castlewood,  and  which  she  had 
removed  thence  on  the  death  of  her  lord,  HaiTy's  father.  Specially, 
and  in  the  place  of  honour,  was  Sir  Peter  Lely's  picture  of  the 
Honourable  Mistress  Isabella  Esmond  as  Diana,  in  yellow  satin, 
with  a  bow  in  her  hand  and  a  crescent  in  her  forehead ;  and  dogs 
frisking  about  her.  Twas  painted  about  the  time  when  royal 
Endymions  were  said  to  find  favour  with  this  virgin  huntress ; 
and,  as  goddesses  have  youth  perpetual,  this  one  believed  to  the 
day  of  her  death  that  she  never  grew  older :  and  always  persisted 
in  supposing  the  picture  was  stiU  like  her. 
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After  he  had  be«a  showa  to  her  room  hj  the  groom  of  the 
chamber,  who  fi]led  many  offices  besides  in  her  ladyship's  modest 
househdd ;  aod  after  a  proper  interval,  Ma  elderly  goddess  Diana 
voachaafed  to  hppeor  to  the  young  man.  A  blaobmoor  in  a 
Turkish  habit,  vith  red  boots  and  a  silver  collar,  on  which  the 
Viscountess'a  arms  \rere  engraTen,  preceded  her  and  bore  her 
coahion ;  then  came  her  gentlewoman ;  a  little  pack  of  spaniels 
barking  and  frisking  about  preceded  the  austere  htmtress— then, 
behtdd,  the  YisoouDteas  herself  "  dropping  odours."  Esmond  re- 
collected &om  his  childhood  that  rich  aroma  of  musk  which  his 
mother-in-law  (for  she  may  be  called  so)  exhaled.  Aa  the  sky  grows 
redder  and  redder  towards  sauset,  so,  ire  the  decline  of  her  years, 
the  cheeks  of  my  Efidy  Dowager  blushed  more  deeply.  Her  face 
was  illaminated  with  vermilion,  which  appeared  the  brighter  from 
the  white  paint  employed  to  set  it  off.  She  wore  the  ringlets 
which  had  been  in  &Bhion  in  King  Charles's  time ;  whereas  the 
ladies  of  King  William's  bad  head-dresses  like  the  toweni  of  CybSe. 
Her  eyes  gleamed  out  from  the  midat  of  this  qneer  atmctnre  of 
paint,  dyes,  and  pomatums.  Such  was  my  Lady  Viscountess,  Mr. 
Blsmond's  &ther's  widow. 

He  made  her  such  a  profound  bow  as  her  dignity  and  relation- 
ahip  merited :  and  advanced  with  the  greatest  gravity,  and  once 
more  kissed  that  hand,  upon  the  trembling  knuckles  of  which 
guttered  a  score  of  rings — remembering  old  times  when  that  trem- 
bling hand  made  him  tremble.  "  Marchioness,"  says  he,  bowing, 
and  on  one  knee,  "  is  it  only  the  hand  I  may  have  the  hooonr  of 
saluting  t"  For,  accompanying  that  inward  langhter,  which  the 
sight  of  SQch  an  astonishing  old  figure  might  well  produce  in  the 
young  man,  there  was  good-will  too,  and  the  kindness  of  consan- 
guinity. She  had  been  his  father's  wife,  and  was  his  grandiather'a 
daughter.  She  had  sndfered  him  in  old  days,  and  was  kind  to  him 
now  after  her  fashion.  And  now  that  bar-sinister  was  removed 
from  Esmond's  thought,  and  that  secret  oi^robrium  nc  longer  cast 
upon  hii  mind,  he  waa  pleased  to  feel  &mily  ties  and  own  them — 
perhaps  neoretly  vain  of  the  sacriGce  he  had  made,  and  to  think 
that  he^  Shmond,  was  really  the  chief  of  hia  honse,  and  only  pre- 
vented by  hia  own  magnanimity  from  advancing  his  claim. 
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At  kasti  eyer  sinoe  he  had  learned  that  aeoret  firom  his  poor 
patron  on  hisdying  bed,  aotuallj  as  he  was  standing  beside  i^  he 
had  felt  an  independency  whidh  he  had  never  known  befisra^  and 
which  sinee  did  not  desert  him.  So  he  oalled  his  old  aunt  Mar» 
chioness^  bnt  with  an  air  as  if  he  was  the  Marquis  of  Esmond 
who  so  addressed  her. 

Did  she  read  in  the  yonng  gentleman's  eyes,  wMeh  had  now  uo 
fear  of  hers  or  their  superannuated  authority,  that  he  knew  or  sue* 
peeted  the  truth  about  his  birth  ?  She  gave  a  start  of  surprise  ei 
his  altered  manner :  indeed,  it  was  quitea  diffeient  bearing  to  that 
of  the  Oambridge  student  who  had  paid  her  a  yisit  two  yeaie  sinoe, 
and  whom  she  had  dismissed  with  fiye  pieoes  sent  by  the  groom  of  the 
chamber*  She  eyed  him,  then  tremUed  a  little  more  than  "wpM  htr 
wont^  perhaps,  and  said,  "  Welcome,  cousin,"  in  a  frightened  Toioa 

His  resolution,  as  has  been  said  before,  had  been  quite  dififeven^ 
namely,  so  to  bear  himself  through  life  as  if  the  secret  of  his  birth 
was  not  known  to  him ;  but  he  suddenly  and  rightly  determined 
on  a  di£ferent  course.  He  asked  that  her  ladyship's  attendante 
should  be  dismissed,  and  when  they  were  priyate-— '^  WeloooM^ 
nephew,  at  least,  madam,  it  should  be,"  he  said.  "  A  great  wrong 
has  been  done  to  me  and  to  you,  and  to  my  poor  mother,  wbo  is 
no  more." 

*^  I  declare  befinre  Heaven  that  I  was  guiltless  of  it,"  she  cried 
out,  giving  up  her  cause  at  once.  ''It  was  your  wicked  &ther. 
who" 

''Who  brought  this  dishonour  on  our  family,"  says  Mr. 
Esmond.  "  I  know  it  full  well.  I  want  to  disturb  no  one.  Those 
who  are  in  present  possession  have  be^i  my  dearest  benefactors, 
and  are  quite  innocent  of  intentional  wrong  to  me.  The  late 
lord,  my  dear  patron,  knew  not  the  truth  until  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  when  Father  Holt  brought  the  news  to  him." 

"  The  wretch  I  he  had  it  in  confession  I  He  had  it  in  confession ! 
cried  out  the  dowager  lady. 

"  Not  sa  He  learned  it  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  -confession, 
Mr.  Esmond  answered.  "  My  father,  when  wounded  at  the  Boyne, 
told  the  truth  to  a  French  priest,  who  was  in  hiding  after  the 
battle,  as  well  as  to  the  priest  there,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
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Thia  gratlnnaa  did  not  think  fit  to  dinlge  the  stoiy  till  he  met 
with  Ur.  Holt  at  Saint  Osier's.  And  the  latter  kept  it  back  for 
bia  ovn  pnrpoai^  snd  until  be  bad  learned  vhebher  mf  motber  'wai 
alive  or  no.  She  is  dead  yean  tanoe :  my  poor  patron  told  me 
vith  bis  ^ing  breath. ;  and  I  donbt  bim  not.  I  do  not  know  ereii 
whether  I  oonld  prove  a  marriage  I  would  not  if  I  cotHd.  I  do 
not  can  to  bring  shame  on  oar  name,  or  grief  upon  thoae  whom  I 
lore,  bowever  hardly  they  may  tue  me.  My  &ther's  son,  nuulun, 
won't  ^igravate  the  wrong  my  &ther  did  yon.  Coutinna  to  ho 
bis  widow,  and  give  me  your  VinHnpM.  'Xis  all  I  ask  &om  yon ; 
and  I  ahall  never  speak  of  this  matter  again." 

"  Maia  vons  etes  nn  noble  jenne  bomme !"  breaks  ont  my  lady, 
speaking  as  naoal  with  her  when  she  was  agitated,  in  the  Frracb 
langoage, 

"JfeiUtae  obtige,"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  making  bsr  a  low  bow. 
"  There  are  those  alive  to  whom,  in  retam  far  tbeir  love  to  m^  t 
often  fondly  said  I  would  '^ve  my  life  away.  Shall  I  be  tbeir 
enanqr  now,  and  qoarael  about  a  title  ?  What  matters  who  has 
it  f     Tis  with  Hm  famity  atiil." 

"  What  oan  thne  be  in  that  little  prude  of  a  woman,  that  makeft 
men  BO  rqj^c^  about  berl"  ones  ost  my  Lady  Dowagsr,  "She 
was  hen  for  a  month  petitioning  the  King.  She  ii  pretty,  and 
well  DOBaerved  ;  but  sbe  bas  not  the  bel  air.  In  bia  late  Majesty's 
court  all  die  moi  pretended  to  admire  her ;  and  she  was  no  better 
than  a  little  wax  dolL  Bbe  is  better  now,  and  looks  the  sister  of 
her  daughter ;  but  what  mean  yon  all  by  bepraising  her  1  Mr. 
Steele^  who  was  in  waiting  on  Frinoe  Qeorge,  saeing  her  with  her 
two  children  going  to  Kensington,  writ  a  poem  about  her ;  and 
says  he  ahall  wear  bv  ooloui%  and  dres  in  black  for  the  liitnre. 
Mr.  Comgreve  says  be  will  write  a  Moaming  Widow,  that  shall  be 
better  than  his  Monrmog  Bride.  Tbougb  their  husbands  quar- 
relled and  foof^t  when  that  wretch  Chnrohill  deserted  the  King, 
(for  which  be  deeerred  to  be  bong).  Lady  Mariborongb  has  again 
gone  wild  about  the  littie  widow ;  insnlted  me  in  my  own  draw- 
logL-room,  1^  saying  that  'twas  not  the  <id  widow,  but  the  yonng 
VisoooirtesR,  die  had  oome  to  see.  little  Castlewood  and  little 
Idird  Ghnrciiill  an  to  ba  sworn  friends,  and  have  boxed  eaA  othw 
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twice  or  thrioe  like  brothers  already.  Twas  that  wicked  yomig 
MohuQ  who,  coming  back  from  the  provinces  last  year,  where  he 
had  disinterred  her,  raved  about  her  all  the  winter;  said  she  was 
a  pearl  set  before  swine;  and  killed  poor  stupid  Frank.  Hie 
quarrel  was  all  about  his  wife.  I  know  'twas  all  about  her.  Was 
there  any  thing  between  her  and  Mohun,  nephew  t  Tell  me  now ; 
was  there  any  thing  t  About  yourself,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tauwev 
questions.**  Mr.  Esmond  blushed  up.  ''  My  lady's  virtue  is  like 
that  of  a  saint  in  Heaven^  madam/'  he  cried  out. 

'*  Eh ! — ^mon  neveu.  Many  saints  get  to  Heaven  after  having 
a  deal  to  repent  of  I  believe  you  are  like  all  the  rest  of  tho  fools, 
and  madly  in  love  with  her." 

'<  Indeed,  I  loved  and  honoured  her  before  all  the  world,"  Ikmond 
answered.     "  I  take  no  shame  in  that" 

"  And  she  has  shut  her  door  on  you — given  the  living  to  that  horrid 
young  cub,  son  of  that  horrid  old  bear.  Tosher,  and  says  she  will 
never  see  you  more.  Monsieur  mon  neveu — ^we  are  all  like  that. 
When  I  was  a  young  woman,  I'm  positive  that  a  thousand  duds 
were  fought  about  ma  And  when  poor  Monsieur  de  Souchy 
drowned  himself  in  the  canal  at  Bruges  because  I  danced  with 
Count  Springbook,  I  couldn't  squeeze  out  a  single  tear,  but  danced 
till  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  'Twas  the  Count — ^no^  'twas 
my  Lord  Ormond  that  payed  the  fiddles,  and  his  Majesty  did  me 
the  honour  of  dancing  all  night  with  me. — How  you  are  grown  ! 
Tou  have  got  the  bd  air,  Tou  are  a  black  man.  Our  Esmonds 
are  all  black.  The  little  prude's  son  is  fidr  ;  so  was  his  &ther — 
fair  and  stupid.  You  were  an  ugly  little  wretch  when  you  came 
to  Castlewood — ^you  were  all  eyes,  like  a  young  crow.  We  intended 
you  should  be  a  priest.  That  awful  Father  Holt — how  he  used  to 
frighten  me  when  I  was  ill !  I  have  a  comfortable  director  now 
— ^the  Abbe  Douillette — a  dear  man.  We  make  meagre  on 
Fridays  always.  My  cook  is  a  devout  pious  man.  You,  of  course, 
are  of  the  right  way  of  thinking.  They  say  the  Prince  of  Orange 
is  very  ill  indeed." 

In  this  wnj  the  old  dowager  rattled  on  remorselessly  to  Mr. 
Ennond,  who  was  quite  astounded  with  her  present  volubility, 
contrasting  it  with  her  former  haughty  behaviour  to  him.     But 
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Hhfi  bod  taken  him  into  &Tonr  for  the  moment,  and  chose  not  only 
to  like  him,  as  &r  as  her  nature  permitted,  but  to  he  afraid  of  him  ; 
and  he  found  himself  to  be  as  familiar  with  her  now  as  a  young 
man,  as  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  timorans  and  dlenb  She  was 
as  good  as  her  word  reE^»ecting  bim.  She  introduced  him  to  her 
cmnpanj,  of  which  she  entertained  a  good  deal— K>f  the  adherents 
of  King  James  of  course — and  a  great  deal  of  lond  intriguing 
took  plaoe  over  her  card-tables.  She  presented  Ur.  Esmond  ss  her 
kinsman  to  many  persons  of  honour;  she  supplied  bim  not  illUDerallT 
with  money,  which  be  had  no  scruple  in  accepting  from  her,  con- 
sidering the  reladonslup  which  he  bore  to  ber,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  be  himself  was  making  in  behalf  of  the  family.  But  he 
had  made  up  bis  mind  to  continue  at  no  woman's  apron-strings 
loaget ;  and  perhaps  hod  cast  about  bow  he  should  distingnish 
himself  and  make  himself  a  name,  which  his  singular  fortune  had 
denied  bim.  A.  discontent  with  his  former  bookish  life  and  quie- 
tude,—«  Utt«r  feeling  of  revolt  at  that  slaveiy  in  which  be  had 
chosen  to  confine  himself  for  the  sake  of  those  whoee  hardness 
towards  bim  made  his  heart  bleed, — a  reetJen  wish  to  see  men  and 
the  world, — led  bim  to  think  of  the  military  profession :  at  any 
rote,  to  desire  to  seeafewcampeignB,aDd  aooordingljbe  pressed  hk 
new  patroness  to  get  bim  a  pair  of  colours ;  and  one  day  had  the 
honour  of  finding  himself  appointed  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Quin's 
rej^ent  of  Fusileers  on  the  Irish  eatablishment 

Mr.  Esmond's  commission  was  scarce  three  ^eeks  old  when 
that  accident  befell  King  William  which  ended  the  life  of  the 
greatest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  and  most  clement  sovereign  whom 
England  ever  knew.  'Twas  the  fashion  of  the  hostile  party  to 
assail  this  great  prince's  reputation  during  his  life ;  htit  the  joy 
which  they  and  all  his  enemies  in  £Iurope  showed  at  his  death,  is 
a  proof  of  the  terror  in  which  they  held  him.  Young  as  Esmond 
was,  he  was  wise  enough  (and  generous  enough  too,  let  it  be  said) 
to  scorn  that  indecenqr  of  gr&tulation  which  broke  oat  amongst  the 
followers  of  King  James  in  London,  upon  the  death  of  this  tllo»- 
trions  prince,  this ,  invincible  warrior,  this  wise  and  moderate 
Htatesmau.  Lpyal'^  to  the  exiled  king's  family  was  traditional,  a> 
has  been  said,  in  that  house  to  which  Mr.  Esmond  belonged.     His 
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father^s  widow  had  all  her  hopea,  sympathies^  reooUectLonSy  pr^ 
dices,  engaged  on  Xing  James's  side ;  and  was  certainly  as  noisy  a 
conspirator  as  ever  asserted  the  King's  rights,  or  abused  hia  oppo- 
nent's, over  a  qnadiille  table  or  a  dish  of  bohea.     Her  ladyship's 
house  swarmed  with  ecclesiastics,  in  disguise  and  out ;  with  tale- 
bearers from  St  Germains ;  and  quidnuncs  that  knew  ihe  last  news 
from  Yersailles ;  nay,  the  exact  force  and  number  of  the  .neoct 
expedition  which  the  French  king  was  to  send  from  I>an]drk^ 
and  which  was  to  swallow  up  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  army,  and 
his  court     She  had  received  the  Duke  of  Berwick  when  he  laaded 
here  in  '96.     She  kept  the  glass  he  drank  from,  vowing  she  never 
would  use  it  till  she  drank  King  James  the  Third's  health  ia  it  on 
his  Majesty's  return ;  she  had  tokens  from  the  Queen,  and  relics 
of  the  saint  who,  if  the  story  was  true,  had  not  always  been  a 
saint  afi  fiar  as  she  and  many  others  were  concerned.     She  believed 
in  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  had  a  hundred  authentic 
stories  of  wondrous  cures  effected  by  the  blessed  king's  rosaries, 
the  medals  which  he  wore,  the  locks  of  his  hair,  or  what  not 
iEkmond  remembered  a  score  of  marvellous  tales  which  the  credu- 
lous old  woman  told  him.     There  was  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  that 
was  healed  of  a  malady  he  had  for  forty  years,  and  which  left  him 
after  he  said  mass  for  the  repose  of   the  king's  souL      There 
was  M.  Marais,  a  surgeon  ia  Auvergne,  who  had  a  palsy  in  both 
his  legs,  which  was  cured  through  the  king*s  intercession.     Ther^ 
was  Philip  Pitet,  of  the  Benedictines,  who  had  a  suffocating  cough, 
which  well  nigh  killed  him,  but  he  besought  relief  of  Heaven 
through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  blessed  king,  and  he 
strightway  felt  a  profrise  sweat  breaking  out  all  ovei*  him,  and  was 
recoverd  perfectly.     And  there  was  the  wife  of  Mous.  Lepervier, 
dancing-master  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Crotha,  who  was  entirely  eased 
of  a  rhexmiatism  by  the  king's  intercession,  of  which  miracle  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  for  her  siurgeon  and  his  apprentice  had  given 
their  testimony,  under  oath,  that  they  did  not  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  the  cure.     Of  these  tales,  and  a  thousand  like  them,  Mi* 
Esmond  believed  as  much  as  he  chose.     Hin  kinswoman's  greater 
fsiith  had  swallow  for  them  all. 
The  English  High  Church  party  did  not  adopt  these  legends. 
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Bat  trath  and  honooTi  as  they  thought,  bound  tiiem  to  the  exiled 
king's  side;  nor 'had  the  banished  family  any  warmer  sagporter 
than  that  kind  lady  of  Castlewoody  in  whose  house  Esmond  was 
brought  up.  She  influenced  her  husband,  very  much  more  perhaps 
ihan  my  lord  knew,  who  admired  his  wife  prodigiously  though  he 
might  be  inconstant  to  her,  and  who,  adverse  to  the  trouble  of 
thinking  himselfi  gladly  enough  adopted  the  opinions  which  she 
ebose  for  him.  To  one  of  her  simple  and  faithful  heart,  all^jiaHce 
to  any  sovereign  but  the  one  was  impossible.  To  serve  King 
William  for  interest's  sake  would  have  been  a  monstrous  hypocriffy 
and  treason.  Her  pure  conscience  could  no  more  have  consented 
to  it  than  to  a  thefb,  a  forgeryi  or  any  other  base  action.  Lord 
Castlewood  might  have  been  won  over,  no  doubt,  but  his  wife  never 
could  :  and  he  submitted  his  conscience  to  hers  in  this  case  as  he 
did  in  most  others,  when  he  was  not  tempted  too  sorely.  And  it 
was  finom  his  affection  and  gratitude  most  Uk^y,  and  from  that 
eager  devotion  for  his  mistress,  which  charaotenaed  all  Esmond's 
youth,  that  the  young  man  subscribed  to  this,  and  other  articles  of 
faith,  which  his  fond  benefactress  set  him.  Had  she  been  a  Whig, 
he  had  been  one ;  had  she  followed  Mr.  Fox,  and  turned  Quaker, 
no  doubt  he  would  have  abjured  ruffles  and  a  periwig,  and  have 
Ibreswom  swords,  lace  coats,  and  clocked  stockings.  In  the  scholars* 
boyish  disputes  at  the  University,  where  parties  ran  very  high, 
Esmond  was  noted  as  a  Jacobite,  and  very  likely  from  vanity  as 
much  as  affection  took  the  side  of  his  fanuly. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  the  country  and  more  than  a 
half  of  the  nation  were  on  this  side.  Ours  is  the  most  loyal  people 
in  the  world  surely ;  we  admire  our  kings,  and  are  fedthful  to  them 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  true  to  ns.  'Tis  a  wonder  to  any 
one  who  looks  back  at  the  history  of  the  Stuart  family  to  think 
how  they  kicked  thdr  crowns  away  from  them ;  how  they  flung 
away  chances  after  chances ;  what  treasures  of  loyalty  they  dissi- 
pated, and  how  fatally  they  were  bent  on  consummating  their  own 
ruin.  If  ever  men  had  fidelity,  'twas  they ;  if  ever  men  squander* 
ed  opportunity,  'twas  they ;  and,  of  all  the  enemies  they  had,  they 
themselves  were  the  most  fatal.* 

*  Q  irovM,  olov  6n  w  0«o»r  fiporot  Mnomrrau 
<f  hfxtttv  fap  ^aci  kok'  e/u/ucvou,  o\  bt  roi  axnot 
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When  the  Princess  Anne  snooeeded,  the  wearied  nation  was  glad 
enough  to  cry  a  trace  from  all  these  wars^  oontroyeraie^  and  oon- 
spiracles,  and  to  accept  in  the  person  of  a  Princess  of  the  blood 
royal  a  compromise  between  the  parties  into  which  the  ooontiy  was 
divided.  The  Tories  ooold  serve  under  her  with  easy  oonsciaDOSS  ; 
though  a  Tory  herself  she  represented  the  triumph  of  the  Whig 
opinion.  The  people  of  England,  always  liking  that  their  Prinoes 
should  be  attached  to  their  own  £similies,  were  pleased  to  think  the 
Princess  was  Mthful  to  hers ;  and  up  to  the  very  hifit  day  and  hour 
of  her  reign,  and  but  for  that  fatality  which  he  inherited  from  his 
fathers  along  with  their  claims  to  the  English  crown,  Xing  James 
the  Third  might  have  worn  it  But  he  neither  knew  how  to  wait 
an  opportunity,  nor  to  use  it  vrhea  he  had  it ;  he  was  ventoresome 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  cautious,  and  cautious  when  he  oo^t 
to  hare  dared  every  thing.  'Tis  with  a  sort  of  rage  at  his  inapti- 
tude that  one  thinks  of  his  melancholy  story.  Do  the  Fates  deal 
more  specially  with  kings  than  with  common  men  ?  One  is  apt  to 
imagine  so,  in  considering  the  histozy  of  that  royal  race,  in  whose 
behalf  so  much  fidelity,  so  much  valour,  so  much  blood  were  des- 
perately and  bootlessly  expended. 

The  King  dead  then,  the  Princess  Anne  (ugly  Anne  Hyde's 
daughter,  our  dowager  at  Chelsey  called  her)  was  proclaimed  by 
trumpeting  heralds  all  over  the  town  from  Westminster  to  Ludgate 
Hill,  amidst  immense  jubilations  of  the  people. 

Next  week  my  Lord  Marlborough  was  promoted  to  the  Ckurter, 
and  to  be  Captain-General  of  her  Majesty's  forces  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  appointment  only  inflamed  the  Dowager's  rage,  or, 
as  she  thought  it,  her  fidelity  to  her  rightful  sovereign.  *<  The 
Princess  is  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  that  fury  of  a  woman^  who 
comes  into  my  drawing-room  and  insults  me  to  me  face.  What 
can  come  to  a  country  that  is  given  over  to  such  a  woman ) "  sayB 
the  Dowager :  *'  As  for  that  double-fiiced  traitor,  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough, he  has  betrayed  every  man  and  every  woman  with  whom 
he  has  had  to  deal,  except  his  horrid  wife,  who  makes  him  tremble. 
'Tis  all  over  with  the  country  when  it  has  got  into  the  clutches  of 
suoh  wretches  as  these.** 

Esmond's  old  kinswoman  saluted  the  new  powers  in  this  way ; 
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but  Bome  good  fortune  ftt  leut  occorred  to  &  &mily  which  ftood  in 
great  need  of  it,  b;  the  adrancement  of  tlieee  fiunons  penonages 
who  benefited  humbler  people  that  had  the  look  of  boiiig  in  thur 
&vonr.  Before  Mr.  Esmond  left  Kngland  in  the  month  of  Angnat, 
and  bMng  then  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  joined  bis  regiment, 
and  was  buaj  at  drill,  learning  the  practice  and  mjvteries  (^  the 
mnaket  and  pike,  he  heard  that  a  pension  on  the  Stamp  Office  had 
been  got  for  hia  late  beloved  mistresa,  and  that  the  yonng  Mistreea 
Beatrix  was  also  to  be  taken  into  coart  So  muoh  good,  at  least, 
bad  oome  of  the  poor  widow's  visit  to  London,  not  rerenge  upon 
her  hnsband's  enemies,  but  reconoilemeQt  to  old  friends,  who  pitied, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  serve  her.  As  for  the  oomiades  in  prison 
and  the  late  midbrtune ;  Colonel  Westbary  waa  with  the  Captain- 
General  gone  to  Holland ;  Oaptaia  Macartney  was  now  at  Forta- 
month,  with  his  rc^ment  of  Fuaileers  and  the  force  under  command 
of  his  Grace  tlie  Dnke  of  Onmond,  bound  for  Spain  it  was  said ; 
mj  Lord  Warwick  was  returned  home ;  and  Lord  Mohun,  so  &x 
from  being  punished  for  the  homicide  wbi<di  had  brought  so  much 
grief  and  change  into  the  Esmond  fiunily,  was  gone  in  company  (^ 
my  Lord  Macclesfield's  splendid  embassy  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
carrying  the  Garter  to  his  Higbnees,  and  a  compllmentaty  letter 
from  the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KEGAPITU  LLTION  3. 


Fboh  such  fitful  lights  na  could  be  cast  upon  Ids  dark  hiatory  by 
the  broken  narrative  of  his  poor  patron,  torn  hy  remi»se  and 
struggling  in  the  last  pangs  of  dissolution,  Mr.  Esmond  had  been 
made  to  understand  so  far,  that  bis  mother  waa  long  since  dead; 
and  so  there  could  be  no  question  as  regarded  ber  or  bar  honour, 
tamisbed  by  ber  hnsband's  desertion  and  injury,  to  infinence  her 
son  iu  any  steps  which  he  might  take  either  for  praaecuting  or 
relinqaislung  hia  own  just  claima  It  appeared  from  my  poor 
lord's  harried  confeaiion,  that  be  bad  been  made  acquainted  with 
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the  real  &ot8  of  the  case  only  two  jears  sinoe^  when  Mr.  Holt 
vigited  him,  and  would  hare  implioated  him  in  one  of  tiioae  many 
oonspiradeB  bj  which  the  seoret  leaden  of  Eling  JummfB  party  in 
thia  oonntfy  w&cb  ever  endeavonzing  to  destroy  the  Prinee  d 
Orange's  lifo  or  power;  cooi^nraoies  so  like  murder;  so  oowardly 
in  the  means  nsed,  so  wicked  in  the  end,  that  oar  nation  has  sure 
done  well  in  throwing  off  aU  allegiance  and  fidelity  to.  the  nnlmppy 
family  that  could  not  vindicate  its  right  except  l^  such  treacheij— - 
hy  such  dark  intrigueand  base  agents.    There  were  designs  against 
King  William  that  were  no  more  honourable  than  the  ambushes 
of  out-throats  and  footpads.    Tis  hnmiliating  to  think  that  a 
great  Prince^  possessor  of  a  great  and  sacred  right,  and  upholder  of 
a  great  cause^  should  have  stooped  to  such  baseness  of  assassination 
and  treasons  as  are  proved  by  the  unfortunate  King  James's  own 
warrant  and  sign-manual  given  to  his  supporters  in  this  countiy. 
What  he  and  they  called  levying  war  was,  in  truth,  no  better  than 
instigating  murden    The  noble  Prince  of  Orange  burst  magnani- 
mously through  those  feeble  meshes  of  conspiracy  in  which  his 
enemies  tried  to  envelop  him:  it  seemed  as  if  their  cowardly 
daggers  broke  upon  the  breast  of  his  undaunted  resolution.     After 
King  James's  death,  the  Queen  and  her  people  at  St.  Germains — 
priests  and  women  for  the  most  part — continued  their  intrigues  in 
behalf  of  the  young  Prince,  James  the  Third,  as  he  was  called  in 
France  and  by  his  party  here  (this  Prince,  or  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  was  bom  in  the  same  year  with  Esmond's  young  pupil 
Frank,  my  Lord  Viscount's  son) :  and  the  Piince's  affairs,  being 
in  the  hands  of  priests  and  women,  were  conducted  as  priests  and 
women  will  conduct  them,  artfully,  cruelly,  feebly,  and  to  a  certain 
bad  issue.    The  moral  of  the  Jesuit's  story  I  think  as  wholesome  a 
one  as  ever  was  writ :  the  artfuUest,  the  wisest,  the  most  toilsome, 
and  dexterous  plot-builders  in  the  world — ^there  always  comes  a 
day  when  the  roused  public  indignation  kicks  their  flimsy  edifice 
down,  and  sends  its  cowardly  enemies  a-flying.    Mr.  Swift  hath  finely 
described  that  passion  for  intrigue,  that  love  of  secrecy,  slander,  and 
lying,  which  belongs  to  weak  people,  hangers-on  of  weak  courts. 
'Tis  the  nature  of  such  to  hate  and  envy  the  strong,  and  conspire 
their  ruin;  and  the  conspiracy  succeeds  veiy  well,  and  every  thing 
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presages  the  satisfiictoiy  overthrow  of  the.  great  yictixn;  until  one 
day  Gulliver  rouses  himself  shakes  off  the  little  vermin  o£  an  enemy, 
and  walks  away  immolested.  Ah !  the  Irish  soldiers  might  well 
say  after  the  Boynei  "  Change  kings  with  us,  and  we  will  £ght  it 
over  again.**  Indeed,  the  fight  was  .not  fair  between  the  two. 
Twas  a  weak  priest-ridden,  woman-ridden  man,  with  such  puny 
allies  and  weapons  as  his  own  poor  nature  led  him  to  chooae, 
contending  against  the  schemes^  the  generalship,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  heart  of  a  hero. 

On  one  of  these  many  coward's  errands,  then  (for,  as  I  view 
them  now,  ,1  can  call  them  no  less),  Mr.  Holt  had  come  to  my 
Lord  at  Castlewood,  proposing  some  infallible  plan  for  the  Prinoe 
of  Orange's  destruction,  in  which  my  Lord  Yiscount,  loyalist  as  he 
was,  had  indignantly  refused  to  join.     As  far  as  Mr.  Esmond  could 
gather  from  his  dying  words,  Holt  came  to  my  lord  with  a  plan  of 
insurrection,  and  offer  of  the  renewal,  in  his  person,  of  that  marquis's 
title  which  King  James  had  conferred  on  the  preceding  viscount; 
and  on  refusal  of  this  bribe,  a  threat  was  made,  on  Holt's  part,  to 
upset  my  Lord  Viscount's  claim  to  his  estate  and  title  of  Castle- 
wood altogether.     To  back  this  astounding  piece  of  intelligence,  of 
which  Henry  Esmond's  patron  now  had  the  £rst  light.  Holt  came 
armed  with  the  late  lord's  dying  declaration,  after  the  affur  of  the 
Boyne,  at  Trim,  in  Ireland,  made  both  to  the  Irish  priest  and  a 
French  ecclesiastic  of  Holt's  order,  that  was  with  King  James's 
army.     Holt  showed,  or  pretended  to  show,  the  marriage  certificate 
of  the  late  Yiscount  Esmond  with   my  mother,  in  the  city  ot 
Brussels,  in,  the  year  1677,  when  the  viscount,  then  Thomas  Es- 
mond, was  serving  with  the  English  army  in  Flanders;  he  could 
show,  he  said,  that  this  Grertrude,  deserted  by  her  husband  long 
siuoe,  was  alive,  and  a  professed  nun  in  the  year  1G85,  at  Brussels, 
in  which  year  Thomas  Esmond  married  his  uncle's  daughter, 
Isabella,   now  called   Yiscountess  Dowager  of  Castlewood;  ai]4 
leaving  him,  for  twelve  hours,  to  consider  this  astounding  news  (so 
the  poor  dying  lord  said),  disappeared  with  his  papers  in  the 
mysterious  way  in  which  he  came.     Esmond  knew  how,  well 
enough :  by  that  window  from  which  he  had  seen  the  £sither  issue :— - 
but  there  was  no  need  to  explain  to  my  poor  lord,  only  to  gather 
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from  Ills  parting  lipe  the  words  which  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
utter  no  more. 

Ere  the  twelve  hours  were  over,  Holt  himself  was  a  prisoner, 
implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's  conspiracy,  and  locked  up  at 
Hexton  first,  whence  he  was  titinsferred  to  the  Tower;  leaving  the 
poor  Lord  Yiscount,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  others  being  tiJcen, 
in  daily  apprehension  of  his  return,  when  (as  mj  Lord  Castlewood 
declared,  calling  God  to  witness,  and  with  tears  in  his  dying  eyes) 
it  had  been  his  intention  at  once  to  give  up  bis  estate  and  his  title 
«to  their  proper  owner,  and  to  retire  to  his  own  house  at  Walcote 
with  his  f&mily.  ''And  would  to  God  I  had  done  it,"  the  poor 
lord  said  ;  ''  I  would  not  be  here  now,  wounded  to  death,  a  miser- 
able, stricken  man !" 

My  lord  waited  day  after  day,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  no 
messenger  came ;  but  at  a  month's  end  Holt  got  means  to  convey 
to  him  a  message  out  of  the  Tower,  which  was  to  this  effect : 
that  he  should  consider  all  unsaid  that  had  been  said,  and  that 
things  were  as  they  wer& 

**  I  had  a  sore  temptation,*'  said  my  poor  lord.     '*  Since  I  had 
come  into  this  cursed  title  of  Castlewood,  which  hath  never  pros- 
pered with  me,  I  have  spent  far  more  than  the  income  of  that  estate^ 
and  my  paternal  one,  too.     I  calculated  all  my  means  down  to  the 
last  shilling,  and  found  I  nevec  could  pay  you  back,  my  poor  Hany, 
whose  fortune  I  had  had  for  twelve  years.     My  wife  and  children 
must  have  gone  out  of  the  house  dishonoured,  and  beggars.     God 
knows,  it  hath  been  a  miserable  one  for  me  and  mine.     Like  a 
ooward,  I  clung  to  that  respite  which  Holt  gave  me.     I  kept  the 
truth  from  Rachel  and  you.     I  tried  to  win  money  of  Mohun,  and 
only  plunged  deeper  into  debt;  I  scarce  dared  look  thee  in  the  &ce 
when  I  saw  thee.    This  sword  hath  been  hanging  over  my  head 
these  two  years.      I  swear   I  felt  happy  when  Mohun's  blade 
entered  my  side." 

After  lying  ten  months  in  the  Tower,  Holt^  against  whom 
nothing  could  be  found  except  that  he  was  a  Jesuit-priest,  known 
to  be  in  King  James's  interest,  was  put  on  shipboard  by  the  inoor^ 
rigible  forgiveness  of  Eling  William,  who  promised  him,  however, 
a  hanging  if  ever  he  should  again  set  foot  on  English  shore.     More 
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than  ouce,  whilst  he  was  in  prison  himself,  Esmond  had  thought 
where  those  papers  oould  be,  which  the  Jesuit  had  shown  to  his 
patron,  and  which  had  such  an  interest  for  himsel£  They  were 
iiot  found  oa  Mr.  Holt's  person  when  that  Father  was  apprehended, 
for  had  such  been  the  case  my  lords  of  the  council  had  seen  them, 
and  this  family  history  had  long  since  been  made  public.  How- 
over,  ikmood  cared  not  to  seek  the  papers.  His  resolution  being 
taken  ;  his  poor  mother  dead ;  what  matter  to  him  that  documents 
existed  proving  his  right  to  a  title  which  he  was  determined  not 
to  claim,  and  of  which  he  vx)wed  never  to  deprive  that  family 
which  he  loved  best  in  the  world  ?  Perhaps  he  took  a  greater 
pride  out  of  his  sacrifice  than  he  would  have  had  in  those  honours 
which  he  was  resolved  to  forego.  Again,  as  long  as  these  titles 
were  not  forthcoming,  Esmond's  kinsman,  dear  young  Francis,  was 
the  honourable  and  undisputed  owner  of  the  Castlewood  estate 
and  title.  The  mere  word  of  a  Jesuit  could  not  overset  Frank's 
right  of  occupancy,  and  so  Esmond's  mind  felt  actually  at  ease  to 
think  the  papers  were  missing,  and  in  their  absence  his  dear  mistress 
and  her  son  the  lawful  Lady  and  Lord  of  Castlewood. 

Yery  soon  after  his  liberation,  Mr.  Esmond  made  it  his  business 
to  ride  to  that  village  of  Ealing  where  he  had  passed  his  earliest 
years  in  this  coimtiy,  and  to  see  if  his  old  guardians  were  still 
alive  and  inhabitants  of  that  place.  But  the  only  relique  which 
he  found  of  old  M.  Fastoureau  was  a  stone  in  the  churchyard, 
which  told  that  Athanasius  Fastoureau,  a  native  of  Flanders,  lay 
there  buried,  aged  87  years.  The  old  man's  cottage,  which  Esmond 
perfectly  recollected,  and  the  garden  (where  in  his  childhood  he 
had  passed  many  hours  of  play  and  reverie,  and  had  many  a  beating 
from  his  termagant  of  a  foster  mother),  were  now  in  the  occupation 
of  quite  a  different  family ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
learn  in  the  village  what  had  come  of  Fastoureau's  widow  and  chil- 
dren. The  clerk  of  the  parish  recollected  her — the  old  man  was 
scarce  altered  in  the  fourteen  years  that  had  passed  since  last 
Esmond  set  eyes  on  him  It  appeared  she  had  pretty  soon  consoled 
herself  afber  the  death  of  her  old  husband,  whom  she  ruled  over, 
by  taking  a  new  one  younger  than  herself  who  spent  her  money 
and  ill-treated  her  and  her  children.    The  girl  died;  one  of  the 
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boys  listed ;  the  other  had  gone  apprentioa  Old  Mr.  Bogers,  the 
clerk,  said  he  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Pastonrean  was  dead  too.  She 
and  her  husband  had  left  Ealing  this  seven  year;  and  so  Mr. 
Esmond's  hopes  of  gaining  any  information  r^arding  his  parentage 
from  this  family,  were  brought  to  an  end.  He  gave  the  old  deik 
acrown-pieoe  for  his  news,  smiling  to  think  of  the  time  when  he 
and  his  little  playfellows  had  slunk  out  of  the  churchyard,  or  hidden 
behind  the  gravestones,  at  the  approach  of  this  awful  authoriiy. 

Who  was  his  mother  f  What  had  her  name  been  f  When  did 
she  die  1  Esmond  longed  to  find  some  one  who  could  answer  these 
questions  to  him,  and  thought  even  of  putting  them  to  his  aimt 
the  viscountess,  who  had  innocently  taken  the  name  which  belonge4 
of  right  to  Hemys  mother*  But  she  knew  nothing,  or  chose  to 
know  nothing,  on  this  subject,  nor,  indeed,  could  Mr.  Esmond 
press  her  much  to  speak  on  it.  Father  Holt  was  the  only  man 
who  could  enlighten  him,  and  Esmond  felt  he  must  wait  tmtil 
some  fresh  chance  or  new  intrigue  might  put  him  &ce  to  fitce  witii 
his  old  friend,  or  bring  that  restless  inde&tigable  spirit  back  to 
England  again. 

The  appointment  to  his  ensigncy,  and  the  preparations  necessary 
for  the  campaign,  presently  gave  the  young  gentleman  other  mat- 
ters to  think  o£  His  new  patroness  treated  him  very  kindly  and 
liberally ;  she  promised  to  make  interest  and  pay  money,  too,  to 
get  hiTTi  a  company  speedily ;  she  bade  him  procure  a  handsome 
outfit,  both  of  clothes  and  of  arms,  and  was  pleased  to  admire  him 
when  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  his  laced  scarlet  coat,  and  to 
permit  him  to  salute  her  on  the  occasion  of  this  interesting  inves- 
titure. "  Red,"  says  she,  tossing  up  her  old  head,  "  hath  always 
been  the  colour  worn  by  the  Esmonds."  And  so  her  ladyship 
wore  it  on  her  own  cheeks  very  faithfully  to  the  last  She  would 
have  him  be  dressed,  she  said,  as  became  his  father's  son,  and  paid 
cheerfully  for  his  five-pound  beaver,  his  black  buckled  periwig,  and 
his  fine  hoUand  shirts,  and  his  swords,  and  his  pistols,  mounted 
with  silver.  Since  the  day  he  was  bom,  poor  Hany  had  never 
looked  such  a  fine  gentleman  :  his  liberal  stepmother  filled  his 
purse  with  guineas,  too,  some  of  which  Captain  Steele  and  a  few 
choice  spirits  helped  Harry  to  spend  in  an  entertainment  which 
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ordered  (and,,  indeed,  would  ha^e  paid  for,  bat  thab  he  had' 
na  nfconey  when  the  reokoning  was  called  for ;  nor  would  the  land* 
lord  give  him  any  more  credit)  at  the  Qarter,  OTcr  against  the 
gUto  of  the  PaJaoev  in  Fall-MalL 

The  old  viscounteBa,  indeed,  if  aha  had  done  Bsonomd  any  wrong* 
fonaarly,  seemed  inclined  to  repair  it  by  the  present  kindness  of 
her  behaviour :  she  embraced  him  copiously  at  parting,  vrept  ploi* 
tifully,  bade  him  write  by  every  packet,  and  gave  him  an  ines* 
timable  relic,  which  she  besought  him  to  wear  round  his  ne<^ — a- 
medaJl,  blessed  by  I  know  not  what  Pope,  and  w6m  by  his  late 
sacred  Mi^esty  Eling  James.  So  Esmond  arrived  at  his  regiment 
with  a  better  equipage  than  most  young  officers  could  afford.  He 
was  older  than  most  of  his  seniors,  and  had  a  further  advantage^ 
which  belonged  but  to  very  few  of  the  army  gentlemen  in  his  day 
•—Hoiany  of  whom  could  do  little  more  than  write  their  names — 
that  he  had  read  much,  both  at  home  and  at  the  University,  was 
master  of  two  or  three  languages,  and  had  that  further  education 
which  neither  books  nor  years  will  give,  but  which  some  men  get 
from  the  silent  teaching  of  adversity.  She  is  a  great  schoolmistress, 
as  many  a  poor  fellow  knows,  that  hath  held  his  hand  out  to  her 
fend%  and  whimpered  over  his  lesson  before  her  awful  chair. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  GO  ON  THE  TIOO  B^T  IZFEDITIOK,  TASTE  SALT  WATER  AXD  SMELL  POWDEB^ 

The  first  expedition  in  whi<^  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  honour  fco  b^ 
engaged,  rather  resembled  one  of  the  invasions  projected  by  the 
redoubted  Captain  Avory  or  Captain  Kid,  than  a  war  between 
crowned  heads,  carried  on  by  generals  of  rank  and  honour.  On 
the  Ist  day  of  July,  1702,  a  great  fleet,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail, 
set  sail  from  Spithead,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Shovel], 
having  on  board  12,000  troops,  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Os- 
mond as  the  Oaptt-Qeneral  of  the  expedition.  One  of  these  12,000 
heroes  having  never  been  to  sea  before,  or,  at  least,  only  once  in 
his  in&acy,  when  he  made  the  voyage  to  England  from  that  un* 
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known  country  where  he  was  bom— -one  of  those  12,000— the 
junior  ensign  of  CoL  Quin*s  regiment  of  Fusileers— -was  in  a  quite 
unhefoic  state  of  oorporal  proetntion  a  few  hours  after  saLling  ; 
and  an  enemy,  had  he  boarded  the  ship,  would  have  had  easy  work 
of  him.  From  Portsmouth  we  put  into  Plymouth,  and  took  in 
fresh  reinforcements.  We  were  off  Finisterre  on  the  3 1st  of  July, 
so  Esmond's  table-book  informs  him ;  and  on  the  8th  of  August 
made  the  rock  of  Lisbon.  By  this  time  the  ensign  was  grown  as 
bold  as  an  admiral,  and  a  week  aftierwards  had  the  fortune  to  be 
under  fire  for  the  first  time— and  under  water,  too — his  boat  being 
swamped  in  the  surf  in  Toroe  Bay,  where  the  troops  landed.  The 
ducking  of  his  new  coat  was  all  the  harm  the  young  soldier  got  in 
this  expedition,  for,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  made  no  stand  before 
our  troops,  and  were  not  in  strength  to  do  so. 

But  the  campaign,  if  not  very  glorious,  was  very  pleasant.  New 
sights  of  nature,  by  sea  and  land — a  life  of  action,  beginning  now 
for  the  first  time — occupied  and  excited  the  young  man.  The 
many  accidents,  and  the  routine  of  shipboard — ^the  military  duty — 
the  new  acquaintances,  both  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  of  the 
officers  of  the  fleet — served  to  cheer  and  occupy  his  mind,  and 
waken  it  out  of  that  selfish  depression  into  which  his  late  imhappy 
foi*tuncs  had  plunged  him.  He  felt  as  if  the  ocean  sepiarated  him 
from  his  past  care,  and  welcomed  the  new  era  of  life  which  was 
dawning  from  him.  Wounds  heal  rapidly  in  a  heart  of  two-and- 
twenty ;  hopes  revive  daily  ;  and  courage  rallies,  in  spite  of  a  man. 
Perhaps,  as  Esmond  thought  of  his  late  despondency  and  melan- 
dioly,  and  how  irremediable  it  had  seemed  to  him,  as  he  lay  in  his 
prison  a  few  months  back,  he  was  almost  mortified  in  his  secret 
mind  at  finding  himself  so  cheerfiil* 

To  see  with  one's  own  eyes  men  and  countries,  is  better  than 
reading  all  the  books  of  travel  in  the  world  :  and  it  was  with  ex- 
treme delight  and  exultation  that  the  young  man  found  himself 
actually  on  his  grand  tour,  and  in  the  view  of  people  and  cities 
which  he  had  read  about  as  a  boy.  He  beheld  war  for  the  first 
time — ^the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  it^  at  least,  if  not  much 
of  the  danger.  He  saw  actually,  and  with  his  own  eyes,  those 
Spanish  cavaliers  and  ladies  whom  he  had  beheld  in  imagination 
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hi  that  immortal  titotj  of  Cervantes,  which  bad  been  the  delight  of 
Ma  yonthfiil  leisore.  'Tie  forty  yeora  since  Mr.  Esmond  witneeaed 
those  scenes,  bat  they  remAin  as  &esh  in  his  memory  u  on  the  day 
when  first  he  saw  them  as  a  young  man,  A  cloud,  as  of  ffiet, 
tLat  had  lowered  qyot  him,  and  had  wrapped  the  last  yean  of  his 
life  in  glo(«n,  seemed  to  clear  away  from  Elsmond  dnriDg  this  for- 
tunate voyage  and  campaign.  His  energies  seemed  to  awaken  sad 
lo  expand,  nnder  a  cheerfnl  sense  of  freedom.  Was  his  heart  se- 
cretly glad  to  have  escaped  from  that  fond  bat  ignoble  bondage  at 
home  1  Was  it  that  the  inferiority  to  which  the  idea  of  his  base 
birth  had  compelled  him,  Tanished  with  the  knowledge  of  that  se- 
cret, which  though,  perforce,' kept  to  himself  was  yet  enough  to 
dieer  and  console  him )  At  any  rate,  young  Esmond  of  the  army 
was  quite  a  different  being  to  the  sad  little  dependant  of  the  kind 
Castlewood  honsehold,  and  the  melancholy  student  of  Trioiiy 
Walks  ;  discontented  with  his  &te,  and  with  the  vocation  into  which 
that  drove  him,  and  thinking,  with  a  secret  indignation,  that  the 
oaasock  and  bands,  and  the  very  sacred  office  with  which  he  had 
ooce  proposed  to  invest  himself,  were,  in  fact,  but  marks  of  a  servi- 
tude which  was  to  continue  all  his  life  long.  For,  diagiiiae  it  as  be 
might  to  himself,  he  had  all  along  felt  that  to  be  Castlewood's  chap- 
lain was  to  be  Castlewood'a  inferior  still,  and  that  his  life  was  but  to 
be  a  long,  hopeless  servitnda  So,  indeed,  he  was  fer  from  gmd^g 
his  old  friend  Tom  Tusher's  good  fortune  (as  Tom,  no  doubt,  thought 
it).  Had  it  been  a  mitre  and  Lambeth  which  his  friends  offered 
him,  and  not  a  small  living  and  a  country  parsonage,  he  would 
hare  felt  as  much  a  slave  in  one  case  as  in  the  otiier,  and  was  qoite 
happy  and  thankful  to  be  free. 

The  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  in  the  army,  and  who  had  been 
present  in  most  of  King  WUliam's  actions,  as  well  as  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  tihe  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  cottld  never  be  got  to 
tell  us  of  any  achievement  of  his,  except  that  once  Prince  Eugene 
ordered  him  up  a  tree  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  which  feat  he 
could  not  achieve  on  account  of  the  horseman's  boots  be  won  ; 
and  on  another  day  that  he  was  very  nearly  taken  prisoner  because 
of  these  jack-boots,  which  prevented  him  from  nmning  away.  The 
present  nanator  shall  imitat«  this  laudable  resrare,  and  doth  not 
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intend  to  dwell  up<ai  hia  militaij  exploits,  vhicli  'were  in.  tonUi 
not  verf  diffeiwtt  &om  Utooe  <iS  ft  thonaand  otter  genUemen.  This 
first  ««Tnpaign  of  Mr,  Esmond's  lasted  bnt  a  few  days  ;  and  as  a 
floore  of  books  hare  been  writteti  oonoemiiig  it^  it  nuLj  be  dismined 
veiy  briefly  hexe. 

When  our  fleet  came  within  view  of  Cadi^  our  ooanmander  sent 
B  boat  with  »  wiiite  flag  and  «  con|de  of  offioers  to  tha  Goromor  of 
Cadi^  Don  Scapio  de  Brancaocu^  with  a  letter  from  his  Grac^  in 
irhich  be  lioped  tiiat  as  Don  Sdpio  had  ibnaerlj  eerred  with  Uie 
Anstrians  against  the  French  in  England,  'twas  to  be  hoped  that 
hii  BxoeUenof  would  now  declare  himadf  against  the  French  king 
and  for  Uie  Austarian  in  the  war  between  King  Philip  and  King 
Chaiiea.  Bnt  his  Excellency,  Don  So^io,  prepared  a  reply,  in 
■which  he  annovmeed  Uiat,  having  served  hit  former  king  with  hon- 
our and  fideli^,  he  hoped  to  exhibit  the  same  loyalty  and  devotion 
towards  his  present  sovereign,  King  Fhilip  Y. ;  and  \fj  the  lame 
this  letter  was  ready,  the  officers  who  had  bean  taken  to  see  the 
town,  and  the  alameda,  and  tiie  theatre,  where  ball-fi|^tB  an  fongkt^ 
and  the  convents,  where  the  admiiKble  worka  of  Don  Bartholomew 
Ifurillo  inspired  one  of  them  with  a  great  wonder  and  delight — 
sach  aa  he  had  never  felt  before — concerning  this  divine  art  of 
piunting  ;  and  these  si^ta  over,  and  a  handsome  lefbdion  and  cbo- 
oolato  being  served  to  Uie  Wngliali  gentlemen,  they  were  aocompenied 
back  to  their  shallop  with  every  conrteey,  and  were  the  only  two 
officers  of  the  English  army  that  saw  at  that  time  tjiat  fiunona  ci^. 

The  gen^vl  tried  the  power  of  another  proclamation  on  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  he  announced  that  we  only  came  in  the  interest 
of  Spun  and  King  Charles,  and  for  onrseJvee  wanted  to  make^no 
oonqueeb  nor  setdement  in  Spain  at  aU,  But  all  this  eloquence 
was  lost  upon  the  Spaniards,  it  would  seem  :  the  CiqitainrGeneTal 
of  A  ni^ftliiafa.  would  no  mors  listen  to  ua  than  the  Governor  of 
.Cadiz ;  and  in  reply  to  his  Gmoe'a  proclamatioii,  the  Marqnis  of 
Tilladiriaa  fired  off  another,  whioh  flioee  -wha  knew  the  Spanish 
thought  ratiier  the  best  of  the  two ;  and  of  this  munber  wa<  Hany 
Esmond,  whose  kind- Jeeuit  in  old  days  had  instnicted  him,  and 
now  had  the  honour  of  translating  for  his  Grace  theae  hannlQiB 
docamenta  of  war.    Thesfi  was  a  hard  tonch  for  liia  Chaoe^  and,  in.- 
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deed,  for  oUier  generala  in  her  MAJeaty'B  aervice,  in  the  craicliidmg 
eeuteooe  of  the  Dob  :  "  Thai  he  and  hie  ooimcil  had  the  graiexous 
example  of  their  anoeeton  to  follow,  who  had  never  yet  Bought 
their  devatioa  in  Uie  Itlood  or  in  the  flight  of  their  kings.  'Mori 
pro  patria '  was  his  device,  which  the  Duke  might  nunmunicate  to 
tiie  Frincefls  who  goremed  England." 

Whether  the  troops  were  angry  at  this  repartee  or  no^  'tis  cer- 
tain something  put  them  in  a  faij  ;  for,  not  being  aUe  to  get  po»- 
sesaion  of  Cadiz,  our  people  seized  upon  Fort  Baint  Maiy's  and 
sacked  it,  burning  down  the  merchants'  atorehousee,  getting  drunk 
viih  the  famous  wines  there,  pillagiDg  and  robbing  quiet  houBSB 
and  oonventa,  murdering  and  doing  worae.  And  the  only  blood 
which  Ur.  fbmond  drew  in  this  shameful  campaign,  was  the 
knocking  down  an  English  sentinel  witli  a  half-pike,  who  was  of- 
fering insult  to  a  poor  trembling  nan.  la  she  going  to  turn  out  a 
beauty  1  or  a  princess  1  or  perha{>a  Esmond's  mother  that  he  had 
lost  and  never  seen  1  Alas  no,  it  was  but  a  poor  whee^  old  drop- 
sical woman,  with  a  wart  on  her  nose.  But  having  been  early 
taught  a  part  of  the  Boman  religion,  he  never  had  the  liorror  of  it 
that  some  Proteetanta  have  shown,  and  seem  to  think  to  be  a  part 
of  ours. 

After  the  pOlage  and  plunder  of  St.  Vlaxy's,  and  an  assault  upon 
a  fort  or  tw<^  the  troops  all  took  shiitping,  and  finished  tlieir  expe- 
^Uon,  at  any  rate,  more  brilliantly  than  it  had  bc^un.  Hearing 
tJiat  the  French  fleet  with  a  great  treasure  was  in  Tigo  Bay,  our 
*'^"'i"'"j  Booke  and  Hopoon,  pursued  the  enemy  thither;  the 
tnwpa  landed  and  carried  the  forts  that  protected  the  bay,  Hopson 
r°'*""g  tl>o  boom  first  on  board  his  ship  the  Torbay,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ahipe,  English  and  Dutch,  following  him.  Twenty  shipti 
were  burned  or  taken  in  the  Port  of  Bedondilla,  and  a  vast  deal 
more  plunder  than  was  ever  acoountod  for ;  but  poor  men  before 
that  expedition  were  rich  aitecwards,  and  so  often  was  it  found  and 
remarked  that  the  Tigo  officers  came  home  with  pockets  full  of 
money,  tikat  iJie  notorious  Jack  Shafto,  who  made  such  a  figure  at 
Hie  eoAe&Juniaea  and  gaming-tables  in  London,  and  gave  out  that 
he  had  been  a  soldier  at  Vigo,  owned,  when  he  was  about  to  be 
Tiimgft.*^  tJMt  "Pignhftt  HeaUi  had  been  his  Tigo,  and  that  he  {adj 
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spoke  ofiA  Redondillft to  turn  swaypeople's  ^ea  &om  the  real  placo 
There  the  booty  lay.  Indeed,  HouhbIow  or  Vigo — ^which  ntfttten 
much  t  The  latter  was  a  bad  busmeeB,  though  Mr.  Addison  did 
ang  its  praises  in  Latin.  That  honest  gentleman's  muse  had  bd 
eye  to  ths  main  chance  ;  and  I  doubt  n^hether  she  saw  maoh  in- 
spiration in  the  losing  side. 

But  though  tbmond,  for  bis  part,  got  no  share  of  thia  &baknis 
booty,  <Hie  great  prize  which  he  had  out  of  tlie  campaign  was,  that 
excitement  of  acti<m  and  change  of  scene,  which  shook  off  a  gctat 
deal  of  his  previous  melancholy.  He  learnt  at  any  rate  to  bear  hia 
&te  cheerfully.  He  brought  back  a  browned  &ce,  a  heart  reaohite 
enough,  and  a  little  pleasant  store  of  knowledge  and  obeerration, 
&om  that  expedition,  which  was  over  with  the  autumn,  vhen  Ota 
troops  were  back  in  England  again ;  and  Esmond  giving  up  his  poet  of 
secretary  to  General  Lumtey,  whose  command  was  over,  and  parting 
with  that  officer  with  many  kind  exprosaions  of  good-will  on  the 
General's  side,  had  leave  to  go  to  London,  to  see  if  he  could  push 
his  fortunes  any  way  &rtber,  and  found  himself  once  more  in  his 
dowager  aunt's  comfortable  quarters  at  Chelsey,  and  in  greater  &- 
TOUT  than  ever  with  the  old  lady.  He  propitiated  her  with  a  pre- 
sent of  a  comb,  a  fun,  and  a  black  mantle,  such  as  the  ladies  of 
Cadiz  wear,  and  which  my  Lodj  Viscountess  pronounced  bccante 
her  style  of  beauty  mightily.  And  she  was  greatly  edi£ed  at  hear- 
ing of  that  story  of  his  rescue  of  the  nun,  and  felt  very  little  donbt 
but  that  her  King  James's  relic,  which  he  had  always  dutifully 
worn  in  his  desk,  had  kept  him  out  of  danger,  and  averted  the 
shot  of  the  enemy.  My  lady  made  feasts  for  him,  introduced  him 
to  more  company,  and  pushed  hia  fortunes  with  such  enthusiasm 
and  success,  that  she  got  a  promise  of  a  company  for  him  through  the 
Ijady  Marlborough's  interest,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
of  a  diamond  worth  a  couple  of  hundred  guineas,  which  Mr.  Es- 
mond was  enabled  to  present  to  her  ladyship  through  his  aunt's 
bounty,  and  who  promised  that  she  would  take  charge  of  Esmond's 
fortime.  He  had  the  honour  to  make  his  appearance  at  the 
Queen's  drawing-room  occasionally,  and  to  frequent  my  Lord  Mari- 
borough's  levees.  That  great  man  received  the  young  one  witii 
Tery  especial  &vonr,  so  Esmond's  comrades  said,  and  d^gaed  to 
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aa^  tliat  he  had  received  the  best  reporta  of  Mr.  Emiond,  both  for 
ooorage  and  alnlitf,  whereon  ;ou  may  be  sure  the  yonng  genUe- 
moa  made  a  profbuud  bow,  aod  expressed  himself  eager  to  serre 
imder  the  most  distingniahed  captain  in  the  world. 

WhilHt  his  business  was  going  on  thus  prosperously,  Esmond 
had  his  share  of  pleasure,  too,  and  made  his  appearance  along  with, 
other  yonng  gontlemea  at  the  coffee-houses,  the  theatres,  and  the 
Mall.  He  longed  to  hear  of  hia  dear  mistress  and  her  iamily: 
many  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  gaieties  and  pleasures  of  the  town, 
his  heart  fondly  i-everted  to  them;  and  often  as  the  young  fellowi 
of  his  society  were  making  merry  at  the  tarem,  and  calling  toasts 
(as  the  fashion  of  that  day  was)  over  their  wine,  Esmond  thought 
of  persons — of  two  fair  women,  whom  he  had  been  used  to  adore 
almost,  and  emptied  his  glass  with  a  sigh. 

By  this  time  the  elder  Yiscountess  had  grown  tired  again  of  the 
younger,  and  whenever  she  spoke  of  my  lord's  widow,  'twas  la 
terms  by  no  means  complimentary  towards  that  poor  lady:  the 
younger  woman  not  needing  her  protection  any  longer,  the  elder 
abuned  her.  Most  of  the  iamily  quarrels  that  I  have  seen  in  life 
(saving  always  those  arising  &om  money-disputes,  when  a  dirisi<m 
of  twopence-halfpenny  will  often  drive  the  dearest  reUtives  into 
war  and  estrangement),  spring  oat  of  jealousy  and  envy.  Jack 
and  Tom,  bom  of  the  same  family  and  to  the  same  fiirtnni^  live 
veiy  cordially  together,  not  until  Jack  is  ruined  when  Tom  deserts 
hhn,  but  until  Tom  makes  a  sadden  rise  in  prosperity,  which  Jack 
can't  forgive.  Ten  times  to  one  'tis  the  nnprosperous  man  titat  is 
angry,  not  the  other  who  is  in  fault  'TIS  Mis.  Jack,  who  can 
only  afford  a  chair,  that  sickens  at  Mrs.  Tom's  new  coach-and-mz, 
cries  out  against  her  sister's  airs,  and  sets  her  husband  against  hk 
brother.  'Tis  Jack  who  sees  Ids  brother  shaking  hands  with  a  lord 
(with  whom  Jack  would  like  to  exchange  snuff-boxes  himselQ) 
that  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife  how  poor  Tom  is  spoiled,  he  fear^ 
and  no  better  than  a  sneak,  parasite,  and  beggar  on  honebaok. 
I  remember  how  furious  the  coffee-house  wits  were  with  Dick 
Steele  when  he  set  up  his  coach,  and  fine  house  in  Bloomsbuiy: 
they  began  to  foi^ve  him  when  the  bailie  were  aiter  him,  and 
abused  Mr>  Addison  for  selling  Dick's  countiy-house.    And  yet 
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Diok  in  the  spanging-hoaae,  or  Dick  in  the  Fai^,  yriA  his  fimr 
mares  and  plated  hameBS,  was  ezaoti;  tiie  same  gentle,  kindlj,  im- 
provident, jovial  Dick  Steele:  and  yet  Mr.  Addison  wu  peifeoHf 
right  in  getting  the  money  which  was  his,  and  not  giving  vp  tho 
amount  of  his  jost  olaim,  to  be  spent  hy  Dick  npon  ohampagm  m&d 
fiddkifl,  laoed  clothes,  fine  fbmiture,  and  paraaitea,  Jew  and 
Chiistian,  male  and  female,  -who  clung  to  him.  As,  aooording  to 
the  fiunoQS  maxim  of  Monsdenr  de  Bochefoncanlt,  "  in  onr  friend's 
misfbrtones  there's  something  secretly  pleasant  to  ns;"  so,  on  tim 
other  hand,  their  good  fortime  is  diaagreeabla  If 'tis  hard  for* 
man  to  bear  bis  own  good-lack,  'tis  harder  still  fet  hia  frienda  to 
bear  it 'for  him;  and  but  few  of  them  ordinarily  can  stand  that 
trial :  whereas  one  of  the  "  ptecious  nsea "  of  adversity  is,  that  it 
is  a  great  reconciler;  that  it  brings  back  averted  kindnen,  diaarmB 
anlmoeity,  and  causes  yesterday's  enemy  to  fling  his  hatred  aside, 
and  hcdd  oat  a  hand  to  the  faUen  friend  of  old  days.  Hiere's  pity 
and  love,  as  well  as  envy,  ja  the  same  heart  and  towards  the  aame 
person.  The  rivalry  stops  whe»  the  competitor  tumbles;  aod,  as  1 
view  it,  we  should  look  at  these  agreeable  and  disagreeable  qnedities 
of  our  humanity  hnmHy  alika  They  are  consequent  and  natural, 
and  onr  kindness  and  meanness  both  manly. 

So  you  may  either  read  the  a^itence,  that  the  elder  of  Esmond's 
two  kinswomen  pardoned  the  younger  her  beauty,  when  tliat  had 
lost  somewhat  of  its  freEhnesB,  perhape;  and  forgot  most  her 
grievances  against  the  other,  when  Uie  subject  of  them  was  no 
longer  prosperous  and  enviable ;  or  we  may  say  mc»%  braievolently 
(bdt  the  snm  cornea  to  the  same  figures,  worked  either  way),  tibat 
Isabella  repented  of  her  nukindneas  towards  Badiel,  when  Sachel 
was  unhappy ;  and,  bestiiring  herself  in  behalf  of  the  poor  widow 
and  her  children,  gave  them  shelter  and  fiiendship.  The  ladiee 
were  quite  good  friends  as  long  as  the  weaker  one  needed  a  pro- 
tector. Before  Esmond  went  away  on  hia  first  campaign,  his 
mistress  was  still  on  terms  of  friendship  (though  a  poor  little  chit, 
a  woman  that  had  evidently  no  spirit  in  her,  4c.)  with  the  elder 
Lady  Caatlowood ;    and   Mistress   Beatrix  was  allowed  to  be  a 

But  between  the  firat  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  second, 
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Bad  changes  fiir  tlie  wi»ae  had  takan  place  in  the  two  jganger  ladie^ 
at  least  in  tfa«  elder's  descriptjon  of  them.  Baehel,  TtooomtteH 
Castlewood,  had  no  more  &ce  than  a  dumpling,  tiiLd  Hit.  Beatrix 
waa  grown  quite  ooarM,andi^  loaingall  her  beantj.  little  Lord 
Blandford — (she  never  would  call  him  Lord  Blandford;  hi*  &ther 
was  Lord  Churchill — the  King,  wiiom  he  betrayed,  had  made  him 
IjorI  Churchill,  and  he  was  Lord  Churchill  itill) — might  be  '"*'""g 
eym  at  her ;  but  his  mother,  that  vixen  of  a  Barah  Jennings,  would 
never  hear  d  such  a  folly.  Lady  Marlborongh  had  got  her  to  be 
a  maid  of  bononr  at  eourt  to  the  Princess,  but  she  would  rapeaA 
of  it  The  widow  FracoiB  (she  woe  but  Mia.  FianoiB  £^ond), 
WM  a  scheming  artful,  heartless  husHy.  She  was  spoiling  hn 
hrai  of  a  boy,  and  she  would  end  by  marrying  her  chaplain. 

"  What,  Tnaher  1 "  cried  Mr.  Esmond,  feeling  a  itiaoge  pang  of 


"Yes — ^Ttuher,  my  maid's  son ;  and  who  has  got  all  the  qualities 
of  bis  lather,  the  lacque;  in  black,  and  his  aeoomplidied  roMnmaj 
the  waiting-waiaan,"  cries  my  lady.  "  What,  do  yon  mppoee  that 
a  sentiaaental  widow,  who  will  live  down  in  that  dingy  dnngeon  of 
a  CaeUewood,  where  she  spoils  her  boy,  kills  the  poor  wiUi  her 
drugs,  has  pnyere  twice  a  day  and  sees  nobody  but  the  ch^iain — 
what  do  you  suppose  she  can  do,  mon  Coimn,  bat  let  tlie  horrid 
paraoQ,  with  his  great  sqnare  toee,  and  hideous  little  green  eyei^ 
make  lore  to  her  1  Cela  e'wf  vh,  mom  Cmuin.  When  I  wm  a 
girl  at  Castlewood,  all  the  chaplains  £b11  in  love  with  me— th^^ne 
nothing  else  to  do." 

My  lady  went  on  with  more  talk  of  this  kind,  though,  in  Imtii, 
Bnoond  had  no  idea  of  what  she  sud  further,  so  entirely  did  bar 
firet  words  oocnj^  his  thonf^t.  Were  tii^  true  f  Not  sU,  nor 
half)  nor  a  tenth  part  of  what  Uie  garrulous  old  women  ssid,  was 
true.  Ooold  this  be  so  1  No  ear  bad  Esmond  for  any  tiling  ebe^ 
though  his  patronen  chattered  on  fw  an  hour. 

Some  young  gentlemen  of  the  town,  with  whom  Esmond  had 
made  aoqnaintaiice,  had  prcHnised  to  present  him  to  that  most 
chnnning  of  aotrewc^  and  lively  and  agreeoiUe  of  women,  Mn. 
Brac^:irdle,  abcnt  whetn  Bany's  old  adveraary  Mohan  had  drawn 
■words,  a  few  yeais  before  my  poor  lord  and  be  fell  out     Thv  fk- 
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mous  Mr.  Congreve  had  stamped  with  his  higKapprova],  to  the  which 
tiiere  was  no  gainsaying,  this  delightfiil  person  :  and  she  was  actang 
in  Dick  Steele's  comedies,  and  finally,  and  for  twenty-four  hoora 
after  behplding  her,  Mr.  Esmond  felt  himself,  or  thought  himself 
to  be  as  violently  enamoured  of  this  lovely  brunette,  as  were  a 
thousand  other  young  fellows  about  ihe  dty.  To  have  once  seen 
her  was  to  long  to  behold  her  again ;  and  to  be  offered  the  delight- 
ful privilege  of  her  acquaintance,  was  a  pleasure  the  veiy  idea  of 
which  set  the  jroung  lieutenant's  heart  on  fire.  A  man  cannot  live 
with  comrades  under  the  tents  without  finding  out  that  he  too  is 
five-and-twenty.  A  young  fellow  cannot  be  cast  down  by  grief  and 
misfortune  ever  so  severe  but  some  night  he  begins  to  sleep  soundi 
and  some  day  when  dinner-time  comes  to  feel  hungiy  for  a  beef* 
steaL  Time,  youth,  and  good  health,  new  scenes  and  the  excite- 
ment of  action  and  a  campaign,  had  pretty  well  brought  Esmond's 
mourning  to  an  end;  and  his  comrades  said  that  Don  Dismal,  as 
they  called  him,  was  Don  Dismal  no  more.  So  when  a  party  was 
made  to  dine  at  the  Hose,  and  go  to  the  playhouse  afterward, 
Esmond  was  as  pleased  as  another  to  take  his  share  of  the  bottle 
and  the  play. 

How  was  it  that  the  old  aunt's  news,  or  it  might  be  scandal,  about 
Tom  Tusher,  caused  such  a  strange  and  sudden  excitement  in  Tom's 
old  playfellow?  Hadn't  he  sworn  a  thousand  times  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  Lady  of  Castlewood,  who  had  treated  him  with  such 
kindness  once,  and  then  had  left  him  so  cruelly,  was,  and  was  to  re- 
main henceforth,  indifferent  to  him  for  ever  ?  Had  his  pride  and  his 
sense  of  justice  not  long  since  helped  him  to  cure  the  pain  of  that 
desertion — was  it  even  a  pain  to  him  now  1  Why,  but  last  night 
as  he  walked  across  the  fields  and  meadows  to  Chelsey  from  Pall- 
Mall,  had  he  not  composed  two  or  three  stanzas  of  a  song,  celebrat- 
ing Bracegirdle's  brown  eyes,  and  declaring  them  a  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  than  the  brightest  blue  ones  that  ever  languished 
under  the  lashes  of  an  insipid  fair  beauty !  But  Tom  Tusher !  Tom 
Tusher,  the  waiting-woman's  son,  raising  up  his  little  eyes  to  his 
mistress !  Tom  Tusher  presuming  to  think  of  Castlewood's  widow  i 
Bage  and  contempt  filled  Mr.  Harry's  heart  at  the  very  notion ;  the 
honour  of  the  &mily,  of  which  he  was  the  chieJ^  made  it  his  duty 
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to  preveat  so  monBtrotis  an  aUiance,  and  to  chastise  the  npstart  who 
coold  dare  to  think  of  such  an  insult  to  their  house.  Tis  true  Mr. 
Esmond  often  boaated  of  republican  principleB,  and  could  remember 
many  fine  apeechw  he  had  made  at  college  and  elaswhere,  vith 
toorth  and  not  birth  for  a  text :  but  Tom  Tusher  to  take  the  fJace 
of  the  noble  Castlewood — &ngh  I  'twas  aa  monstroua  as  King  Ham- 
let's widoir  taking  off  her  weeds  for  ClaudiuB.  fbrnond  laughed  at 
all  widows,  aU  wives,  all  women ;  and  were  the  banns  about  to  be 
published,  aa  no  doubt  they  were,  that  very  next  Sunday  at  Walcote 
Chorcb,  Esmond  swore  that  he  woold  be  present  to  shout  No  1  in 
the  fitce  of  the  coi^r^ation,  and  to  take  a  private  revenge  upon 
the  ears  of  the  brid^room. 

Instead  of  going  to  dinner  then  at  the  Soeo  that  night,  Mr. 
£flmond  bade  hia  servant  pack  a  portmanteau  and  get  horses,  and 
was  at  Famham,  half-way  on  tlte  road  to  Walcote,  thirty  miles  oS, 
before  his  comrades  had  got  to  their  supper  after  the  play.  He 
hada  his  man  give  no  hint  to  my  l^dy  Dowager's  household  of  the 
e^)edition  on  which  he  was  going :  and  as  Chelaey  was  distant  &om 
liOndoD,  the  roads  bad,  and  infested  by  footpads,  and  Esmond 
often  in  the  habit,  when  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure,  of  lying 
at  a  friend's  lodging  in  town,  there  was  no  need  that  his  old  aunt 
should  be  disturbed  at  his  absence — indeed,  nothing  more  delighted 
the  old  lady  than  to  &ncy  that  toon  Cotuin,  the  incorrigible  young 
^ner,  was  abroad  boxing  the  watch,  or  scouring  St.  Giles's. 
When  she  was  not  at  her  books  of  devotion,  she  thought  Etheiidge 
and  Sedlcy  vety  good  reading.  She  had  a  hundred  pretty  stories 
about  Buchester,  Hany  Jermyn,  and  Hamilton ;  and  if  Esmond 
would  but  have  run  away  with  the  wife  even  of  a  citizen,  'tis  my 
belief  she  would  have  pawned  her  diamonds  (the  best  of  them  went 
to  our  Lady  of  ChaiUot)  to  pay  hia  dam^es. 

My  lord's  litUe  house  of  Walcote,  which  he  inhabited  before  he 
took  his  title  and  occupied  the  house  of  Castlewood — lies  about  a 
mile  from  Winchester,  and  his  widow  had  retomed  to  Walcote 
after  my  lord's  death  as  a  place  always  dear  to  her,  and  where  her 
earUest  and  hapjnest  days  had  been  f^>enti  cheerfuller  than  Castle- 
wood, which  was  too  lai^e  for  her  straitened  means,  and  giving 
her,  too,  the  protectioQ  of  the  ex-Dean,  her  father.     The  young 
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TiBcoant  had  k  Jan's  schooling  at  the  ftmoos  ooUege  there,  vith 
Hr.  Tuaher  aa  his  girvtram.  Bo  much  oewB  of  ihtan.  Mr.  ^mond 
had  hftd  dming  ihe  past  year  from  the  old  YisooimtesB,  hit  own 
ftther's  widcnr ;  from  ttte  young  one  Ihtire  had  nevn"  been  »  wrd. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  his  bene&ctot'a  lifetime,  Esmond  had  been  to 
Waloote ;  and  now,  taking  but  a  conple  of  faooie  rest  only  at  the 
am  on  the  toad,  he  was  op  again  long  before  daybreak,  and  made 
such  good  speed  that  he  was  at  Waloote  by  two  o'clook  of  the  d^. 
He  rid  to  the  inn  of  the  village,  where  he  alighted  and  aent  a  man 
tiienoe  to  Mr.  Tnsher,  with  a  menage  that  a  gentleman  hvaa 
London  would  ^>eak  with  him  on  urgent  bniiaess.  The  mesaengor 
came  back  to  say  the  Doctor  was  in  town,  moat  likdy  at  prayen 
is  tiie  Cathedral.  My  Lady  Viseonntees  was  there  too;  dteftlways 
went  to  Cathedral  prayers  every  day. 

The  horaee  belonged  to  the  poet-hoiuie  at  Wincheeter.  Smunu] 
mounted  again,  and  rode  on  to  the  Qeorge ;  -whence  Ite  walked, 
leaving  his  gmmbliog  domestic  at  last  happy  with  a  dinner,  atra^it 
to  the  Cathedral.  The  organ  was  playing  :  the  winter's  di^  was 
already  growing  grey :  as  he  paswd  under  the  street-arch  into  the 
cathedral-yard,  and  made  his  way  into  the  ancient  solemn  edifice. 
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Thebx  was  Bcsrce  a  score  of  persons  in  the  Cathedral  besides  the 
Dean  and  some  of  his  clergy,  and  the  choristers,  young  and  tAi, 
that  performed  the  beautiful  erening  prayer.  But  I>r.  Tosher  was 
one  of  the  offidanta,  and  read  from  the  eagle,  in  an  anthoritative 
voice,  and  s  great  black  periwig;  and  in  the  stalls,  still  in  her  Mack 
widow's  hood,  sate  Eamond'a  dear  mistress,  her  son  by  her  ride, 
very  mndi  grown,  and  indeed  a  noble-lookuig  youHi,  with  his 
mother's  eyes,  and  his  &ther'B  curling  brown  hair,  that  fell  over 
bis  point  de  Venim — a  pretty  picture  such  as  Yandyke  might  have 
painted.     Mono.  Bigand's  portrait  of  my  Lord  Viacoont,  done  at 
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Faria  afterwards,  gives  bnt  a  iVtnich  Tendon  of  his  manly,  franlc; 
yingliiiTi  face.  When  lie  looked  up  there  were  two  aspphire  beama 
ont  of  Ilia  eyes,  such  as  no  painter's  palette  has  tiie  oolonr  to  match, 
I  think.  On  thia  day  there  was  not  much  chance  of  seeing  tiiat 
particalar  beauty  of  my  yonng  lord's  conntmance ;  for  the  tnrtli 
is,  he  kept  his  ejea  shut  for  the  most  part,  and,  tlie  anthem  being 
ntther  long,  was  asleep. 

But  the  mnric  ceamng,  my  lord  woke  ap,  looking  about  him,  and 
hia  eyes  lighting  on  Mr.  Esmond,  who  was  sitting  opposite  him, 
gazing  with  no  small  tendemeea  and  melancholy  upon  two  persons 
who  bad  had  so  mut^  of  his  heart  for  so  many  yean ;  Lord  (^sde- 
wood,  with  a  start,  pulled  at  his  mothei's  sleere  (her  fece  had  scaroe 
been  lifted  from  her  book),  and  siud,  "  Look,  mother ! "  so  load, 
that  Esmond  could  hear  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  church,  and  tlie 
old  Dean  on  his  throned  stall.  lady  Oastlewood  looked  for  an  instant 
aa  her  son  bade  her,  and  held  up  a  warning  finger  to  Frank; 
Esmond  felt  his  whole  &ce  flush,  and  his  heart  throbbing,  as  that 
dear  lady  beheld  him  once  more.  The  rest  of  the  prajrers  were 
speedily  orer :  Mr.  Esmond  did  not  hear  them ;  nor  did  bis 
mistreas,  very  likely,  whose  hood  went  more  closely  over  hea-  taoB, 
and  who  never  lifted  her  head  again  until  the  service  was  over,  the 
bleanng  given,  and  Mr.  Bean,  and  his  procenion  of  ecdcaiaBtic^ 
out  of  the  inner  chapeL 

Toung  Caatlewood  came  clambenng  over  the  stalls  before  fbo 
dei^  were  btrly  gon^  and,  running  up  to  Esmnnd,  eagerly  em- 
braced him.  "My  dear,  dearest  tJd  Hany,"  he  said,  "are  yon 
come  back)  Have  you  been  to  the  wan?  Tou'll  take  me  with 
yon  when  yon  go  again  t  Why  didn't  ytm  write  to  us  T  Come  to 
mother," 

Mr.  Esmond  could  hardly  say  more  than  a  Ood  bless  you,  my 
boy,  for  bis  heart  was  veiy  fhll  and  grateful  at  all  this  tendemes 
on  the  lad's  part ;  and  he  was  aa  much  moved  at  seeing  Frank,  a 
he  was  fearful  aboat  ^hat  other  interview  which  was  now  to  take 
place ;  for  he  knew  not  if  tiie  widow  would  r^ect  him  aa  she  had 
done  so  cruelly  •  year  ago. 

"  It  was  kind  of  yon  to  come  back  to  us,  Henry,"  Lady  E 
raid,  "  I  thought  yon  might  come." 
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**  We  read  of  the  fleet  coming  to  Portamoath.  Why  did  you  not 
come  from  Fortemonthl"  Frank  oaked,  or  my  Lord  Tiecoun^  as 
he  now  must  be  called. 

Esmond  had  thought  of  that  too.  He  vonld  have  given  one  of 
hia  eyee  ao  that  he  might  see  his  dear  friends  again  onoe  more ;  but 
believing  that  hiB  mistreea  had  forbidden  him  her  house,  he  had 
obeyed  her,  and  remained  at  a  distanca 

"  You  hod  but  to  oak,  and  yon  knew  I  would  be  here,"  he  taid. 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  her  little  &ir  hand  :  there  was  only  her 
marriage  ring  on  it  The  quarrel  waa  all  over.  The  year  of  gri^ 
and  estrangement  was  passed.  They  never  had  been  separated. 
His  mistress  had  never  been  out  of  his  mind  all  that  time.  So, 
not  once.  No,  not  in  the  prison ;  nor  in  die  oamp ;  nor  on  shore 
be&re  the  enemy ;  nor  at  sea  under  the  stars  of  solemn  midnij^t, 
nor  aa  he  watched  the  glorious  rising  of  the  dawn  :  not  even  at  the 
table,  where  he  sate  carousing  with  friends,  or  at  the  theatre 
yonder,  where  he  tried  to  fejicy  that  other  eyea  were  brighter  than 
hers.  Brighter  eyee  there  might  be,  and  &ce8  more  beautiful,  but 
none  so  dear — no  voice  so  sweet  as  that  of  hia  beloved  miatreaa, 
who  had  been  sister,  mother,  goddess  to  Hm  daring  his  youth — 
goddess  now  no  more,  for  he  knew  of  her  weakneaaes ;  and  1^ 
Uiought,  1^  suffering,  and  that  experience  it  brio^  was  older  now 
than  she ;  but  more  fondly  cherished  as  woman  peiiu^  tiian  ever 
she  liad  been  adored  aa  divinity.  What  is  it  1  Where  Ilea  it  i  the 
secret  which  makes  one  little  hand  the  deareet  of  all  ?  Whoever 
can  unriddle  that  mystery  1  Here  she  was,  her  son  by  his  aide, 
bis  dear  boy.  Here'she  was,  weeping  and  happy.  She  took  his 
hand  in  both  hers ;  he  felt  her  tears.  It  was  a  rapture  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

"  Here  comes  Squaretoea,"  says  Frank.    "  Here's  Tusher." 

Tusher,  indeed,  now  speared,  creaking  on  his  great  beela  Mr. 
Tom  had  (Uvested  himself  of  his  alb  or  surplic^  and  came  forward 
habited  in  his  cassock  and  great  black  periwig.  How  bad  Harry 
£kmond  ever  been  for  a  moment  jealous  of  this  fellow  1 

"  Give  us  thy  bond,  Tom  Tusher,"  he  said.  The  chaplain  made 
him  a  very  low  and  stately  bow.  "I  am  charmed  to  see 
Captain  Esmond,"  says  be.     "  My  lord  and  I  have  read  the  JReddat 
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ineolwum  prtcor,  and  applied  it,  I  am  sure,  to  yon.  Y6u  come 
back  with  Oaditaniau  laorela :  when  I  heard  yoa  were  bound 
(Jiither,  I  'wisbed,  I  am  sure,  I  waa  another  Septimius.  Mj  Lord  Ti»- 
count,  yonr  lordship  remembers  Sqilimi,  Gadt»  aditure  maeum  t  '* 

"There's  an  angle  of  earth  that  I  love  better  than  Oadee, 
Tiuher,"  aajB  Mr.  Esmond.  "'Tis  that  one  There  your  rererenoe 
hath  a  paisonage,  and  where  our  youth  waa  brought  up." 

"  A  houae  that  has  so  many  sacred  recollections  to  mc,"  says  Mr. 
Tusber  (and  Harry  remembered  how  T<«n's  father  used  to  flog  him 
there) — "  a  houae  near  to  that  of  my  respected  patron,  my  most 
honoured  patronesa,  must  ever  be  a  dear  abode  to  me.  Bnt, 
madam,  the  verger  waits  to  close  tiie  gates  on  your  ladyship." 
'  "  And  Hany's  coining  home  to  supper.  Humay  !  huzzny  I "  criea 
my  lord.  "Mother,  shall  I  run  home  and  bid  Beatrix  put  her 
ribbona  on.  Beatrix  ia  a  maid  of  honour,  Horry.  Such  a  fine  set- 
up minx!" 

"  Tour  heart  was  never  in  the  Church,  Harry,"  the  widow  said, 
in  her  sweet  low  tone,  as  they  walked  a^y  together.  (Now,  k 
seemed  they  had  never  been  parted,  and  again,  as  if  they  had  been 
ages  aaunder.)  "I  always  thought  you  had  no  'vocation  that 
way  ;  and  that  'twas  a  pity  to  shut  you  out  from  the  world.  Yog 
would  but  have  pined  and  chafed  at  Casilewood  ;  and  'tis  better 
you  should  make  a  name  for  yourself  I  often  said  so  to  my  dear 
lord.  How  he  loved  you !  'Twas  my  lord  that  made  you  stay 
with  us." 

"  I  asked  no  better  than  to  stay  near  you  always,"  said  Mr.  Es- 

"But  to  go  was  best,  Harty.  When  the  world  canaot  give 
jjeaco,  you  will  know  where  to  find  it ;  but  one  of  your  strong 
imagination  and  eager  desires  must  try  the  world  first  beibre  be 
tii'es  of  it.  'Twas  not  to  be  thought  ot,  or  if  it  once  was,  it  was 
only  by  my  selfishness  that  you  should  remain  aa  chaplain  to  a 
country  gentleman  and  tutor  to  a  little  boy.  You  are  of  the  blood 
of  the  fkmonda,  kinsmaii ;  and  that  was  always  wild  in  youth. 
Look  at  Franraa.  He  is  but  fifteen,  and  I  scarce  can  keep  him  in 
my  nest.  His  talk  is  all  of  war  and  pleasure,  and  he  longs  to  serve 
in  the  next  campaign.    Perhaps  he  and  the  young  Lord  Chmdiill 
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eh&ll  go  tlie  next  Lord  Mulboroii^  Iuib  been  good  to  ub.  Ton 
know  bow  kind  tb^  wen  in  my  miafortona  And  m>  was  jooz— 
ycmr  father's  widow,  STo  one  knows  bow  good  tiio  woild  m,  till 
griaf  cornea  to  fay  us.  'Tia  tbrongb  my  I^y  Maiibcvongb's  good- 
nesB  tbat  Beatrix  bfttb  ber  pbtoe  at  Conxt ;  and  Frank  ia  under  my 
I^rd  Cbamborlain.  And  the  dowager  lady,  yonr  fiither's  widow, 
bas  promiaed  to  proride  for  yon — baa  abe  not  1 " 

Eamond  aud,  "  Yes.  As  far  as  pieaent  fiiTour  weni^  Lady  Castle- 
wood  was  veiy  good  to  bim.  And  sboold  bar  mind  obangt^"  he 
added  gttilyi  "  as  ladiee*  minds  will,  I  am  strong  enonidi  to  bear  wij 
own  burden,  and  make  my  way  eomebow.  !Not  by  tiie  sword  very 
likely.  Tboaaauds  bare  a  better  ganius  for  tbat  tiun  I,  but  diare 
ai«  many  ways  in  wbidi  a  young  man  of  good  parte  and  education 
can  get  on  in  tbe  world ;  and  I  am  pretty  snre,  one  way  or  otber,  of 
promotion  ! "  Indeed,  he  bad  found  patrons  already  in  tiie  army, 
and  amongst  peisons  very  able  to  serve  him,  too  ;  and  told  bis  mis- 
tress of  tbe  flattering  aspect  of  fortona  Tbey  walked  as  though 
they  bad  nerer  been  parted,  slowly,  with  tbe  grey  twilight  nlnmig 
round  them. 

"And  now  we  are  drawing  near  to  borne,"  she  continued,  "I 
knew  you  would  corner  Hany,  if — if  it  was  but  to  forgive  me  for 
having  spoken  unjustly  to  you  after  tbat  bonid — horrid  misfortone. 
I  waahalf&anticwitbgriefthenwhenlBawyot].  And  I  know  now 
— ^tbey  have  told  me.  That  wretch,  whose  name  I  can  never  meo- 
tion,  even  has  said  it :  how  you  tried  to  avert  the  quarrel,  and 
would  have  token  it  on  yourself  my  poor  child  :  but  it  was  God's 
will  that  I  should  be  punished,  ajid  that  my  dear  lord  should  fiJL" 

"He  gave  me  bis  blessing  on  his  deatii-bed,"  Esmond  said. 
"  Thank  God  for  that  legucj  I" 

"  Amim^  amen !  dear  Henry,"  says  the  lady,  preesing  his  arm.  "  I 
knew  it  Mr.  Atterbuiy,  of  St  Bride's,  who  was  called  to  him, 
tcdd  me  so.  And  I  thanked  God,  too,  and  in  my  prayers  ever  ainoe 
remembered  it" 

"  You  had  spared  me  many  a  latter  night,  hod  you  told  me 
sooner,"  Mr.  Esmond  said. 

"  I  know  itf  I  know  it^"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  sudi  sweet 
bmnility,  as  made  Esmond  repent  that  he  should  ever  have  daied 
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to  reproach  her.  "  I  know  how  wicked  mj  heart  has  boea ;  aod  I 
have  suffared  too,  my  dear.  I  coufesmd  to  Mr.  Attorburjr — I  maab 
not  tell  any  more.  He — I  said  I  would  not  write  to  ^on  or  go  to 
you — and  it  was  bettor  even  Uiat,  having  parted,  we  should  put 
But  I  knew  you  would  oome  back — I  own  that  That  is  no  one's 
fault  And  to-day,  'Heaay,  in  the  anthem,  when  they  aasg  it^ 
*  Whrai  the  Lord  turned  the  cE4>tiTit7  of  Zion,  we  were  like  tiiem 
tliat  dieam,'  I  thought,  yen,  like  them  that  dreuo — them  thst 
dream.  And  then  it  wenl^  '  They  that  epw  in  teara  shall  rei^  id 
jc^ ;  and  he  that  goetli  forth  and  'weepeth,  shall  doubtleos  cxona 
home  again  with  rejoiQing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him ; '  I  looked 
ap  from  the  book,  and  aaw  you.  I  wae  not  surprised  when  J  okw 
yoD.  I  knew  you  would  oome,  my  dear,  and  saw  the  gold  sonshins 
round  your  head." 

She  amiled  aa  almost  wild  smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  Ths 
moon  was  up  by  this  time,  glittering  keen  in  iba  frosty  a^.  He 
could  see,  for  the-fiist  time  now  clearly,  her  sweet  careworn  face. 

"  Do  yon  know  what  day  it  iat "  she  continued.  "  It  is  the  29th 
of  Deceouber — it  ia  your  tnrthday  I  But  last  year  we  did  not  drink 
it — no,  na  Hy  lord  wae  cold,  and  my  Hany  waa  likely  to  die ; 
and  my  brain  was  in  a  fever ;  and  we  had  no  wine^  But  now— 
now  you  are  come  again,  bringiiig  your  sheaves  mth  you,  my  dear." 
She  burst  into  a  wild  flood  of  weeping  aa  she  spoke ;  she  laughed 
and  Bobbed  on  the  young  man's  heart,  crying  oat  wildly,  ■'  bringing 
your  sheavea  with  you — yonr  sheaves  with  you  I" 

Afi  he  had  sometimes  felt,  gazing  up  from  the  deck  at  midnight 
into  the  boundleaa  starlit  depths  oveijtead,  in  a  rapture  of  devout 
wonder  at  that  endless  brighbieis  and  beauty — in  some  such  a  way 
now,  the  depth  of  this  pure  devotion  (which  was,  for  the  firet  time, . 
revealed  to  him  quito)  snote  upon  hira,  and  filled  hia  heart  witb 
thankagivin^  Qiaciotu  Qod,  who  was  he,  weak  and  fiieudlew 
crsatUR^  that  sack  « love  should  be  poured  out  upon  him }  Not  in 
vain,  not  in  vain  has  he  lived — ^hard  and  thankless  should  he  be  ta 
think  ao — tbab  has  such  a  treasure  given  t''"',  What  ia  ambitaoa 
eompared  to  that  1  but  aelfiah  vanity.  To  be  rich,  to  be  fiunonst 
What  do  thoK  ^ro&t  »  year  hence,  when  otiier  names  sound 
louder  than  yortn^  when  you  lie  hidden  away  under  the  gnrandf 
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■long  with  the  idle  titles  engrayen  on  your  coffin  1  Bat  oolj  ttue 
lore  lireB  after  yon — fbllows  yonr  memoiy  with  secret  bleBsiiig — 
or  precedes  you,  and  intercedes  for  you.  Non  omnis  moriar — ^if 
dying,  I  yet  live  in  a  tender  heart  or  two;  nor  am  lost  and 
hopelen  living  if  a  sainted  deported  soul  still  loves  and  pays 
forme. 

"  If — if  tis  so,  dear  lady,"  Mr.  Esnvmd  said,  ■'  why  shoold  I 
ever  leave  yon  t  If  God  hath  given  me  this  great  boon — and  near 
or  fax  &om  me,  as  I  knov  now — the  heart  of  my  dearest  misteees 
follows  me  ;  let  me  have  that  Uessiog  near  me,  nor  ever  part  with 
it  till  life  separate  tta.  Come  away — leave  this  Europe,  t>iiii  plaoe 
which  has  so  many  sad  recollections  for  yon.  Begin  a  new  life  in  a 
new  world.  My  good  lord  oflen  talked  of  visiting  that  luid  in 
Virginia  which  King  Charles  gave  ns — gave  his  ancestor.  Frank 
will  give  us  that  No  man  there  will  ask  if  there  is  a  blot  on  my 
name,  or  inquire  in  the  woods  what  my  title  is." 

"  And  my  children — and  my  duty — and  my  good  &ther  t — 
Henry,"  she  broke  out  "  He  has  none  but  me  now ;  for  soon  my 
sister  will  leave  him,  and  the  old  man  will  be  alone.  He  has  eon- 
formed  since  the  new  Queen's  reign ;  and  here  in  Winchester, 
where  they  love  him,  they  have  found  a  church  for  him.  When 
the  children  leave  me,  I  will  stay  with  him.  I  cannot  follow  thom 
into  the  great  world,  where  their  way  lies — it  scares  me.  They 
will  come  and  visit  me  ;  and  you  will,  sometimes,  Henry — yea, 
sometimea,  as  now,  in  the  Holy  Advent  season,  when  I  have  seen 
and  blessed  yon  once  more," 

"  I  would  leave  all  to  follow  you,"  said  Mr.  Esmond  ;  "and  oan 
you  not  be  as  generous  for  me,  dear  lady  !" 

"  Hush,  boy  I"  she  said,  and  it  was  with  a  mother's  sweet  plain- 
tive tone  and  look  that  she  spoke.  "  The  world  is  beginning  for 
you.  For  me,  I  have  been  so  weak  and  sinful  that  I  must  leave 
it,  and  pray  out  an  expiation,  dear  Henry.  Had  we  houses  of  reli- 
gion as  there  were  once,  and  many  divines  of  our  church  would 
have  them  again,  I  often  think  I  would  retire  to  one  and  pass  my 
life  in  penance^  But  I  would  love  you  still — yes,  there  is  no  sin 
in  such  a  love  as  mine  now  ;  and  my  dear  lord  in  heaven  may  aee 
my  heart ;   and  knows  the  tears  that  have  washed  my  sin  away — 
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tmd  now — ^uow  my  dnty  ia  here,  by  my  children  whilst  tbey  need 
me,  and  by  my  poor  old  &tber,  and". 

"  And  nob  I^  me?"  Henry  said. 

"  Husli  I"  ^e  said  agiun,  and  raised  lier  hand  np  to  his  lip.  "I 
have  been  yonr  nuiae.  Yon  could  not  see  me,  Harry,  wheo  you 
were  in  the  small-poz,  and  I  came  and  aate  by  yon.  Ah !  I  prayed 
tliat  I  mig^t  die,  but  it  would  hare  been  in  sin,  Henry.  Oh,  it  is 
horrid  to  look  back  to  that  time.  It  ia  over  now  and  past,  and 
it  has  been  fbi^Ten  me.  When  yon  need  me  again  I  will  come  ever 
so  for.  When  yoor  heart  ia  wounded,  then  oome  to  me,  my  dear. 
Be  §ilent  1  let  me  say  alL  Ton  never  loved  me,  dear  Henry — no, 
you  do  not  now,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for  it  I  used  to  watch  you, 
and  knew  by  a  thousand  agoa  that  it  was  so.  Bo  yon  remember 
how  glad  yon  were  to  go  away  to  College  1  'Twas  I  sent  you.  I 
told  my  papa  that^  and  Mr.  Atterbury  too,  when  I  spoke  to  him  in 
London.  And  they  both  gave  ms  absolution — both — and  they  are 
godly  men,  having  authoritf  to  bind  and  to  looee.  And  they  for- 
gave me,  aa  my  dear  lord  forgave  me  before  he  went  to  heaven." 

"  I  t^nk  the  angels  are  not  all  in  heaven,"  Mr.  Esmond  said. 
And  aa  a  brother  fiidds  a  sister  to  his  heart ;  and  as  a  mother 
cleaves  to  her  bmi's  breast — so  for  a  few  moments  Esmond's  beloved 
mistress  came  to  him  and  blessed  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 

I  UI  UADB  WKUIOIIE  AT  WALCOTZ. 


As  they  came  up  to  the  house  at  Waloote,  the  windows  Gnaa 
within  were  lighted  up  with  fiiendly  welcome ;  the  supper-table 
waa  spreftd  in  the  oak-parlour ;  it  seemed  aa  if  forgiveness  and  love 
were  awaiting  the  retnming  prodigal  Two  or  three  famili"'  &ces 
of  domestics  were  on  the  look-out  at  the  porch — ^the  old  honso' 
keeper  was  ther^  and  ydnng  Loc^wood  from  Castlewood  in  my 
lord's  livery  of  tawny  and  blue.  Hia  dear  mistress  praised  his 
arm  as  they  passed  into  the  halL  Her  eyes  beamed  out  on  him 
with  affection  indesoribable.    "  Welcome,"  was  all  she  said :  as  she 
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looked  op,  pottiag  back  bar  &ir  ooria  ud  black  Iiood.  A  sweet 
To^  smile  blushed  on  her  &ee :  Harry  thoDf^t  he  had  neTer  seen 
her  look  bo  chamiiDg.  Her  £ftee  vu  lighted  -mik  a  joy  that 
was  bri^itcr  than  beautj — she  took  a  hand  of  her  aon  irix>  was  in 
the  ball  waiting  his  raotha? — she  did  nob  qiiit  Ensond'a  arm. 

"WekanM,  ^nyl"  n^  joang  lord  echoed  after  her.  "Here, 
we  am  all  eoma  to  eaj  ao.  Here's  old  Fincot,  hasn't  she  grown 
haodmnet"  and  Finoot,  iriio  was  oldor,  and  no  handsomer  tium 
imud,  madeftcnit^  to  the  Oq>tain,as  ahe  oalled  Esmond,  and  toU 
my  lord  to  "  Have  don^  now." 

*  And  here's  Jack  Leokwood.  Hell  make  a  ftmoiiB  grenadiflr 
Jack ;  and  so  shaU  I ;  we'll  both  list  ooder  jou,  Cosoia.  As  aoon 
as  I  taa  aertnteen,  I  go  to  the  army— ereiy  gentleman  goes  to  the 
army.  LoiA  1  who  comes  heoe — ho,  ho ! "  he  buret  into  a  lai^h. 
"Tis  Mistress  l^ix,  with  anewribbtm;  I  toew  she  would  pat  one 
on  aa  soon  as  she  heard  a  Ct^itain  was  coming  to  supper." 

Thn  lai^dng  colloquy  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Walcote  Hoose  : 
in  the  midst  of  which  ia  a  staircase  that  leads  from  an  open  galloj, 
where  are  the  doois  of  the  sleeping  chambers ;  and  from  one  of 
Uieae,  a  wax  candle  in  her  hand,  and  illuminating  her,  came  His- 
tren  Beatrix — the  li^t  falling  indeed  upon  tiie  scarlet  ribbon 
which  she  wore,  and  upon  the  most  toiUiant  white  neck  in  Ute 
*orld. 

i  had  left  a  child  and  found  a  woman,  grown  beyond  the 
1  height ;  and  arrived  at  such  a  dazzling  completeness  of 
beauty,  that  Ma  eyes  might  welt  show  surprise  and  delight  at  behold- 
ing her.  In  hers  there  was  a  brightness  so  lustrous  and  raeltinf^  thivt 
I  have  Been  a  whole  assembly  follow  her  as  if  by  an  attraction  irre- 
sistible :  sod  that  night  tlie  great  Duke  was  at  the  playhouse  after 
BamilUes,  ereiy  aonl  turned  and  looked  (she  chanced  to  eater  at 
tha  opposite  aide  of  the  theatre  at  the  same-  moment)  at  her,  and 
not  at  him.  ^is  was  a  brown  faosni^  :  t^t  is,  her  eyes,  hair,  and 
eyetoowB  and  eyelashes,  wwe  dai-k:  her  hair  curling  with  rich 
nndolatioiis,  and  waring  orer  her  ahoulders ;  but  her  compkxion 
was  as  danling  whiter  snow  in  Bunshme;  except  her  cheeks,  which 
were  a  brif^tred,  and  her  lips,  which  were  of  a  stiU  dwfier  crimson* 
Her  month  and  chin,  Uiey  Mid,  were  too  laige  and  full,  axkd  so  tLty 
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might  be  fco-  a  goddesB  in  marble,  but  not  &xi  a  womaii  wfaoss  eyea 
were  fire,  'whose  look  was  love,  whoae  Toice  was  ihe  sweeteat  low 
aon^  wfaoee  sbt^  was  perfect  ajmmetry,  health,  deoisioii,  aetivit^, 
whose  foot  as  it  planted  itself  on  the  ground,  was  firm  but  flexibk^ 
and  wheae  motion,  whether  rapid  or  alow,  was  always  po&ot  grace 
— agile  as  a  nymph,  lofly  ae  a  queaa— now  melting,  now  impcnnou^ 
DOW  sarcaatie,  there  was  no  sin^e  movement  of  hen  bnt  was 
bewitifbl.  Aa  he  thinks  of  her,  he  who  writes  feels  yoong  t^ain, 
and  remembers  a  pwragon. 

So  she  came  htJdiiig  her  drees  with  one  fiur  rounded  arm,  aad 
her  taptr  before  her,  tripping  down  the  stair  to  greet  Eamoad. 

"  She  hath  pot  on  her  scariet  stocking  and  white  ahoea,"  mcft 
my  had,  atill  laughing  "  0,  my  fine  miatren !  is  this  the  way  job 
aet  jaar  taip  at  tiie  Captain!"  She  approached,  shining  amiles 
up(m  Evnond,  who  oonld  look  at  nothing  bat  her  eyes.  She  ad* 
vanoed  holding  fimrard  her  head,  as  if  she  would  hsre  him  kiaa  her 
as  he  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  child. 

"Stopy"  she  aid,  "lam  grown  too  big  I  Weloom^  cooan  Hanj," 
and  die  made  him  an  arch  cortey,  sweeping  down  to  the  ground 
afanoat,  with  the  moat  graoioiu  bend,  loc^dng  np  the  wiule  with  tiie 
hr^test  vytm  and  sweetest  smile.  Lore  aeemed  to  radiate  from 
her.  Harry  eyed  her  with  such  a  rapture  as  the  first  Iotcp  is  da- 
scribed  ae  having  by  Milton. 

''N'eatoeptu?"  says  my  la>^,  in  alow,  sweat vDioa,  atill  hanging 
on  his  asm. 

Esmond  tamed  ronnd  with  a  start  and  a  blush,  as  he  met  his 
mistress's  dear  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  her,  wrapt  in  admiretimi 
of  the  J0W  pulerior, 

"  Bi^it  foot  'fbrwaid,  toe  toned  out,  so  :  now  drop  the  cuitsy, 
iiod  show  the  red  stockingB,  Trix.  They've  ailrer  docks,  Harry. 
The  dowager  sent  'em.     She  went  to  put  'em  on,"  cries  my  lord. 

"  Htidi,  yon  stapdd  child  I "  says  Miss,  smotherii^  her  brother 
with  Usses ;  and  then  she  must  come  and  kiss  her  mamma,  looking 
all  the  while  at  Hany,  orer  his  mistreas's  shoulder.  And  if  Ae 
did  nofc  kisi  faim,  she  gave  h'"!  both  her  hands,  and  then  took  caw 
of  his  in  faolii  handi^  and  said,  "Oh,  Harry,  we're  ai^  to  0aA 
you're  come  1 " 
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'*  There  are  woodcocks  for  supper,"  says  my  lord :  **  Huzay ! 
It  was  such  a  hungiy  sermon." 

« And  it  is  tiie  29tli  of  December ;  and  our  Hany  has  oome 
homa" 

Huzzay,  old  Pincot ! "  again  says  my  lord ;  and  my  dear  lady's 
lips  looked  as  if  they  were  •trembling  with  a  prayer.  She  would 
have  Hany  lead  in  Beatrix  to  the  supper-room,  going  herself  with 
my  young  Lord  Yiscoimt ;  and  to  this  party  came  Tom  Tuaher 
directly,  whom  four  at  least  out  of  the  company  of  five  wished 
away.  Away  he  went,  however,  as  soon  as  the  sweetmeats  were 
put  down,  and  then,  by  the  great  crackling  fire,  his  mistress  or 
Beatrix,  with  her  blushing  graces,  filling  his  glass  for  him,  Hany 
told  the  story  of  his  campaign,  and  passed  the  most  delightful  night 
his  life  had  ever  known.  The  sun  was  up  long  ere  he  was,  so  deep, 
sweet,  and  refreshing  was  his  slumber.  He  woke  as  if  angels  had 
been  watching  at  his  bed  all  night.  I  daresay  one  that  was  as  pure 
and  loving  as  an  angel  had  blest  his  sleep  with  her  prayers. 

Next  morning  the  chaplain  read  prayers  to  the  little  household 
at  Walcote,  as  the  custom  was ;  Esmond  thought  Mistress  Beatrix 
did  not  listen  to  Tusher's  exhortation  much  :  her  eyes  were  wan- 
dering every  where  during  the  service,  at  least  whenever  he  looked 
up  he  met  them.  Perhaps  he  also  was  not  very  attentive  to  his 
Reverence  the  chaplain.  "  This  might  have  been  my  life^"  he 
was  thinking ;  '<  this  might  have  been  my  duty  from  now  till  old 
age.  Well,  were  it  not  a  pleasant  one  to  be  with  these  dear  friends 
and  part  from  *em  no  more  ?  Until — ^until  the  destined  lover  comes 
and  takes  away  pretty  Beatrix*'— and  the  best  part  of  Tom  Tusher's 
exposition,  which  may  have  been  very  learned  and  eloquent^  was 
quite  lost  to  poor  Harry  ])y  this  vision  of  the  destined  lover,  who 
put  the  preacher  out 

All  the  while  of  the  prayers,  Beatrix  knelt  a  little  way  before 
Harry  Esmond.  The  red  stockings  were  changed  for  a  pair  of 
grey,  and  black  shoes,  in  which  her  feet  looked  to  the  AiU  as  pretty. 
All  the  roses  of  spring  could  not  vie  with  the  brightness  of  her 
complexion ;  Esmond  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  the 
sunny  lustre  of  her  eyes.  My  Lady  Yiscoimtess  looked  &tiguedy 
as  if  with  watching,  and  her  face  was  pale. 
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Miaa  Beatrix  remarked  ^leeesigiw  of  ilkUapoBitioD  in  her  mother, 
and  deplored  tliem.  "  I  am  an  old  woman,"  Bays  m;  lady,  with  a 
kind  smile  J  "I  cannot  hope  to  look  aa  yomig  as  you  do,  my 

"  She'll  never  look  as  good  as  you  do  if  she  lives  till  she's  a  htm- 
drad,"  says  my  lord,  taking  Ms  mother- 17  the  waist,  and  Maaiiig  her 
hand. 

"  Do  I  look  very  wicked,  cousin  1 "  saya  Beatrix,  turning  full 
round  on  Esmond,  with  her  pretty  &oe  so  close  under  liia  chin, 
that  the  soft  perfumed  hair  touched  it;  Bbe  laid  her  finger-tdpe 
on  his  sleere  as  she  ^ke  j  and  he  put  his  other  hand  over  here. 

"Vm  like  your  looking-glaaa,"  says  he,  "and  that  can't  flatter 
you." 

"  He  means  that  you  are  always  looking  at  him,  my  dear,"  says 
her  mother,  archly.  Beatrix  ran  away  from  Esmond  at  this,  and 
flew  to  her  Tn-'mmnj  whom  she  kissed,  stopping  my  lady's  mouth 
with  her  pretty  hand. 

"  And  Harry  is  Teiy  good  to  look  at,"  says  my  lady,  wiUi  her 
food  eiyea  regarding  the  young  man. 

"  If  'tis  good  to  see  a  happy  &ce,"  says  he,  "  you  see  that"  My 
lAdy  said  Amen,  with  a  sigh ;  and  Hany  thought  like  memory  of 
her  dead  lord  rose  up  and  rebuked  her  back  again  into  sadness ; 
for  her  &oe  lost  the  amile,  and  resumed  its  look  of  melancholy. 

"  Why,  Harry,  how  fine  we  look  in  our  scarlet  and  alver,  and 
our  black  periwig,"  cries  my  lord.  "  Mother,  I  am  tired  of  my 
own  hair.  When  shall  I  ham  a  peruke)  Where  did  you  get 
your  steenkirk.  Hairy  V 

"  It's  some  of  my  Lady  Dowager's  lace,"  says  Hany ;  "  she 
gave  me  this  and  a  number  of  other  fine  things," 

"  My  Lady  Dowager  isn't  such  a  bod  woman,"  my  lord  continued. 

"  She's  not  so— eo  red  as  she's  painted,"  says  Miss  Beatrix. 

Her  brother  Iwoke  into  a  laugh.  "  I'll  toll  her  you  said  so ;  by 
the  lord,  TVix,  I  will,"  he  criea  out. 

"  She'll  know  that  you  hadn't  the  wit  to,suy  it^  my  lord,"  saya 
Miss  Beatrix. 

"  Wo  won't  quarrel  the  first)  day  Harry's  here,  will  we, 
mother  1"  said  tl^  young  lord.     "  We'll  see  if  we  can  get  on  to 
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the  new  jear  without  a  fight  B^ve  some  o£  ihiB  Cbnt^fmm  pie  I 
and  here  oomes  the  tankard ;  no,  it's  Pinoot  with  the 
"  Will  the  Captain  olhoose  a  dish  V*  asks  Mistreas 
"  I  say,  Harry,"  my  lord  goes  on,  "  Fll  show  thee  my 
after  break&st ;  and  well  go  a  bird-netting  to-night,  aad  on  Mom- 
day  tiiere's  a  oock-match  at  Winchester — do  you  lore  cook^fightfaig^ 
Hany  ? — between  the  gentlemen  of  Sussex  and  the  gentlemfln  ol 
Hampshire,  at  ten  pound  the  battle,  and  fiAy  pound  the  odd  battle 
to  show  one-and-twenty  cocks." 

^  And  what  will  you  do,  Beatrix,  to  amuse  our  VinwKwm  f  ^  adoi 
my  lady. 

*^  m  listen  to  him,**  says  Beatrix,  **  I  am  sure  he  has  a  huudred 
things  to  tell  us.  And  Fm  jealous  already  of  the  Spanish  ladies. 
Wa^  that  a  beautiful  nun  at  Cadiz  that  you  rescued  from  the  sol- 
diers 1  Your  man  talked  of  it  last  night  in  the  kitchen,  aad  Mih. 
Betty  ixAd  me  this  morning  as  she  combed  my  hair.  And  he  says 
you  must  be  in  love,  for  you  sate  on  deck  all  night,  and  seribUed 
rerses  all  day  in  your  table-book"  Harry  thought  if  be  had 
wanted  a  subject  for  verses  yesterday,  to-day  he  had  Ibimd  one  : 
and  not  all  the  Lmdamiras  and  Ardelias  of  the  poets  were  half  so 
beautiful  as  this  yoimg  creature ;  but  he  did  not  say  so,  tiiough 
some  one  did  for  him. 

This  was  his  dear  lady  who,  after  the  meal  was  over,  and  the 
yoimg  people  were  gone,  b^an  talking  of  her  children  with  Mr. 
Esmond,  and  of  the  characters  of  one  and  the  other,  and  of  her 
hopes  and  fears  for  both  of  them.  <'  'Tis  not  while  they  are  at 
home,"  she  said,  "  and  in  their  mother's  nest,  I  fear  for  them — ^tis 
when  they  are  gone  into  the  world,  whither  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
follow  them.  Beatrix  will  begin  her  service  next  year.  You  may 
have  heard  a  rumour  about — about  my  Lord  Blandford.  They 
were  both  children ;  and  it  is  but  idle  ta^L  I  know  my  kinswoman 
would  never  let  him  make  such  a  poor  marriage  as  our  Beatrix 
would  be.  There's  scarce  a  princess  in  Europe  that  she  thinks  is 
good  enough  for  him  or  for  her  ambition." 

"  There's  not  a  princess  in  Europe  to  compare  with  her,"  says 
Esmond. 

"  In  beauty  ?    No,  perhaps  not,"  answered  my  lady.     "  She  is 
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most  beantifbl,  ma't  ske  t  'lis  not  *  vtaOtx^B  puluJi^  ihat  d»- 
ctivemma.  I  inarVg^  yog  yertewliy^rfacp  ihe  tnat  do*n  tiie  itaar ; 
and  read  it  in  yonr  iaoe.  We  look  wkon  yon  don't  ftoioy  aa  look- 
ing, ^k1  aee  bettertlian  yon  tliink,  dor  Hany :  and  joat  noiw  wben 
tbey  ipoke  about  your  poems — you  'writ  pvetty  linea  when  yos 
wvn  Jnt  a  bay — yoa  Ottmght  'Beatrix  was  a  pret^  subject  Sac 
Tcne,  did  not  you,  Hany  I  ^Tlie  gentleman  oould  only  Uudi  for 
a  refdy.)  And  so  ebe  ia — nor  are  you  tbe  fint  her  {Rvtty  ftoa  Imw 
c^rtdrated.  'Tis  i|iuckly  dooa  Such  a  pair  of  bngbt  «y«a  aa  ken 
leani  their  pcnrar  Tsry-aoon,  and  nae  it  veiy  eariy."  And,  ktokiiig 
at  lum  keenly  witli  lun,  the  &ir  -widow  left  him. 

And  ao  it  ia— «  pair  of  bnght  er^ea  with  a  doran  f^aneei  aaffioo 
to  atibda6  a  thoji  -  to  enalaTe  ^iwi.  unH  jnflftmft  itrtn  '  to  Tnakff  hiwn 
ev«n  forget ;  they  dazide  him  so  that  ihe  pmt  beomnaa  atrai^tvay 
dim  to  him ;  and  he  so  ptiieo  th««a  that  he  would  give  all  his  life 
to  powcM  'em.  What  lit  the  fund  lore  of  dearaat  friends  oompK«d 
to  this  treatmrc  1  Is  memory  aa  strong  as  expectancy  t  finiitioo, 
as  hnager  1  gratitude,  as  desire  !  I  haive  looked  at  n^al  ijiamiwufa 
in  the  jewel-rooms  in  Europe,  and  thought  how  wan  have  beeo 
made  about  'em  :  Uognl  sovereigns  depcsed  and  sbai^ed  for  titem, 
or  nmsomed  with  ihaa  :  nulliona  expeoded  to  bay  them ;  and 
dsriag  livn  loat  in  digging  ont  the  little  shining  tayt  that  I  valoe 
BO  more  than  the  button  in  my  hat.  And  ao  tbere  are  other  gllt- 
tetiag  baubles  (of  rare  water  too)  for  which  moa  hare  been  set  to 
kin  and  qnarrel  ever  since  mankind  began ;  aad  which  last  but  for 
a  scOTe  of  years,  when  their  sparkle  is  over.  Where  are  those 
jewela  now  that  beamed  under  Cleopatra's  forehead,  ta  shone  in  the 
sockets  of  Helent 

The  secmd  iarf  after  Eanond's  ooming  to  Walcatc^  Tom  Tnaher 
had  IcHTe  to  lake  a  holiday,  and  vent  off  ia  his  very  best  gown 
and  bands  to  ooort  t^e  young  woman  whom  his  Beverence  desired 
to  marry,  and  who  was  not  a  visconnt^s  widow,  as  it  turned  oat, 
but  a  hrews^a  r^ot  at  Southunpton,  with  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds  to  her  fortune :  tar  honest  Tom's  heart  was  under  such  ex- 
cellent oontsol,  that  Venus  herself  without  a  portion  wonld  never 
have  caused  it  to  flatter.  So  he  rode  away  on  his  heavy-paoed 
gelding  to  pnisoe  his  jog-trot  lovei,  leaving  Bismond  to  the  sociefy 
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of  his  dear  inistreBB  and  her  dandier,  and  with  his  jonng  lord  for 
a  companion,  who  was  charmed  not  only  to  see  an  old  Mend,  bat 
to  have  the  tutor  and  his  Latin  books  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  boy  talked  of  things  and  people,  and  not  a  little  about  him- 
self in  his  frank  artless  way.  'Twas  easy  to  see  that  he  and  his 
sister  had  the  better  of  their  fond  mother,  for  the  first  place  in 
whose  affections,  though  they  fought  constantly,  and  thoi^  the 
kind  lady  persisted  that  she  loved  both  equally,  'twas  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  Frank  was  his  mother's  darling  and  fiivourite. 
He  ruled  the  whole  household  (alwJEtys  excepting  rebellious  Beatrix) 
not  less  now  than  when  he  was  a  child  marshalling  the  village  boya 
in  playing  at  soldiers,  and  caning  them  lustily  too,  like  the  sturdiest 
corporal  Ab  for  Tom  Tusher,  his  Beverence  treated  the  young 
lord  with  that  politeness  and  deference  which  he  always  showed  for 
a  great  man,  whatever  his  age  or  his  stature  was.  Indeed,  with 
respect  to  this  young  one,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him,  so 
frank  and  winning  were  his  manners,  his  beauty,  his  gaiety,  the 
ring  of  his  lau^ter,  and  the  delightful  tpne  of  his  voice.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  charmed  and  domineered.  I  think  his  old  grand- 
father, the  Dean,  and  the  grim  old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Pincot,  were 
as  much  his  slaves  as  his  mother  was  :  and  as  for  Esmond,  he  found 
himself  presently  submitting  to  a  certain  &scination  the  boy  had,  and 
slaving  it  like  the  rest  of  the  £unily.  The  pleasure  which  he  had  in 
Frank's  mere  company  and  converse  exceeded  that  which  he  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  society  of  any  other  man,  however  delightful  in  talk, 
or  famous  for  wit.  His  presence  brought  sunshine  into  a  room,  his 
laugh,  his  prattle,  his  noble  beauty  and  brightness  of  look  cheered 
and  charmed  indescribably.  At  the  least  tale  of  sorrow,  his  hands 
were  in  his  purse,  and  he  was  eager  with  sympathy  and  bounty. 
The  way  in  which  women  loved  and  petted  him,  when,  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  he  came  upon  the  world,  yet  a  mere  boy,  and  the 
follies  which  they  did  for  him  (as  indeed  he  for  them),  recalled  the 
career  of  Eochester,  and  outdid  the  successes  of  Grammont.  His 
very  creditors  loved  him ;  and  the  hardest  usurers,  and  some  of  the 
rigid  prudes  of  the  other  sex  too,  could  deny  him  nothing.  He 
was  no  more  witty  than  another  man,  but  what  he  said,  he  said  and 
looked  as  no  man  else  could  say  or  look  it.   I  have  seen  the  women 
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at  the  comedy  at  Bruxellee  crowd  round  him  in  the  lobby :  and  as 
he  sate  on  the  stage  more  pec^e  looked  at  him  than  at  the  acton, 
and  watched  him ;  and  I  remember  at  BamiUios,  when  he  was  hit 
and  fell,  a  great  big  red-haired  Scotoh  sergeaat  flung  his  halbert 
down,  burst  out  a-crying  like  a  woman,  seiang  him  up  as  if  he  had 
been  an  in&nt,  and  carrying  him  out  of  the  fire.  This  brother  and 
uster  were  the  most  beautiful  couple  ever  seen ;  though  after  he 
winged  away  from  the  maternal  nest  this  pair  were  sddom  together. 
Sitting  at  dinner  two  days  after  Esmond's  airival  (it  was  the  last 
day  of  the  year),  and  so  h^py  a  one  to  Hany  Esmond,  that  fa> 
enjoy  it  was  quite  worth  all  the  previous  pain  which  he  had  en- 
dured and  forgot :  my  young  lord,  tilling  a  bumper,  and  bidding 
Harry  take  another,  drank  to  his  sister,  saluting  her  under  the  title 
of  "  Marchioness." 

"  Marchionees  I  "  says  Hany,  not  without  a  pang  of  wonder,  for 
he  was  curious  and  jealous  already. 

"  Nonsmse,  my  Lord,"  says  Beatrix,  with  a  tosa  of  her  head  My 
Lady  Viscounteas  looked  np  for  a  moment  at  Esmond,  and  cast  her 
eyea  down. 

"  The  Marchioness  of  Blandford,"  saya  Frank,  "  don't  you  know 
• — hath  not  Bouge  Dragon  told  you  1  (My  lord  used  to  call  the 
dowager  at  Chelsey  by  this  and  other  names.)  Blandford  has  a 
lock  of  her  hair :  the  Duchess  found  him  on  bis  knees  to  Mistress 
'Trix,  and  boxed  his  ears,  and  said  Dr.  Hare  should  whip  him." 
"  I  wish  Mr.  Tusher  would  whip  you  too,"  says  Beatrix. 
My  lady  only  said  :  "  I  hope  you  will  tell  none  of  these  silly 
atoriea  elsewhere  than  at  home,  Francis." 

"  'Tia  true,  on  my  word,"  continues  Frank :  "  look  at  Harry 
scowling,  mother,  and  see  how  Beatrix  blushes  as  red  as  the  slver- 
clocked  stockings." 

"  I  think  we  had  best  leave  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine  and 
their  talk,"  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  riiung  up  witn  the  air  of  a  yonog 
queen,  tossing  her  mstlinf^  flowing  draperies  about  her,  and  quit- 
ting the  Tomn,  followed  by  her  mother. 

Lady  GaaUewood  again  looked  at  Esmond,  as  she  stooped  down 
and  kissed  Frank.  "  Do  not  tell  those  silly  stories,  child,"  she 
said :  "  do  not  drink  muoh  wine,  sir ;  Hany  never  loved  to  drink 
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vine."  And  ahe  mnt  ».wa.j,  too,  in  her  bUiok  robee,  looking  hack 
on  tJie  ytnaig  nun  viib  her  fiur,  fond  fiwe. 

"  Egad  1  ifs  tan^"  a^i  Aaok,  ^i^^  bk  wine  with  the  ur  rf  ti 
lord.  "  What  think  ;on  of  diislJsbou—intlCoIlareBt  'Tisbetter 
Hi«n  jonr  iet^  port :  ve  gat  it  out  of  oee  of  the  Spuiiah  ahipe 
that  Mae  fami  Vigo  last  year :  my  mother  bought  it  at  Bontii- 
ampton,  M  the  riiq>  was  lying  tbore— 4ibe  Boso,  Obtain  Hawkins." 

"  Why,  I  OMOB  home  in  that  riiip,"  avr*  Hairy. 

"  And  it  branght  home  a  good  fisJIovr  and  good  wine,"  aaye  my 
lard.      "I  flay,  Hany,  I  wish  ihon  hadst  not  that  cmsed  bar 


"And  iri^  not  the  bar  rinieier  t"  asks  the  other. 

"fiappoae  I  go  to  One  anny  and  am  killed — every  gnntleinan 
goea  to  the  army — who  is  to  take  care  of  the  women  1  Trix  will 
never  stop  at  home;  mother's  in  lore  with  you, — ^yes,  I  think 
mother's  in  love  with  you.  She  was  always  praimng  yon,  and 
always  talking  about  yott;  aad  vbeD  she  went  to  Bonthtunpton, 
to  Bee  tbe  ship,  I  found  her  out.  But  yon  see  it  is  impox- 
nble:  we  are  of  the  oldest  blood  in  England;  we  came  in  with 
the  Ccotqnerar;  we  were  only  banme4^ — ^bat  what  tlient  wn 
were  forced  into  tiiat  James  the  First  fesced  onr  great  grand- 
&tlKr.  We  are  above  titles;  we  <dd  Ttnglw^  gentry  don't  want 
'eon;  the  Queen  can  make  a  duke  ai^  day.  Look  at  Blandford's 
&ther,  Ihike  Chnieldll,  and  DuchcBS  Jennings,  what  were  tbcr, 
Harry  1  Dammit,  sir,  what  ai«  they,  to  toninp  their  noses  at  u»t 
Where  were  they,  when  our  anoeetor  rode  wHh  King  Henry  at 
Ag^court,  and  filled  up  the  Frenob  King's  tnp  afl«r  Poictieni 
'Fore  George,  mr,  why  ahonldn't  Blandfbrd  many  Beatrix  1  By 
G — !  he  thall  marry  Beatrir,  or  tell  me  the  reastm  why.  We'll 
many  with  the  beat  blood  of  England,  and  none  but  the  beet  blood 
of  England.  You  are  an  Esmond,  and  yon  can't  help  your  birth, 
my  boy.  Let's  have  another  bottle.  What!  no  more)  Pve 
dmnk  three  parts  of  this  myself.  I  had  many  a  night  witli  my 
,  iatlier;  you  stood  to  him  like  a  man,  Harry.  You  backed  your 
blood;  yon  can't  help  yonr  misfortune,  you  know, — no  man  can 
help  that" 

The  elder  said  he  woold  go  in  to  Ms  miatreas's  t«a-table.     The 
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jonng  lad,  triHb  a  h/ei^imied  ocJour  and  voioe,  began  gjngmg  « 
matdi  ofaBongandmanliedoatof  tiietoonL  Eomond  heard  bha 
jummtiy  ealling  hia  do^  aboat  him,  and  dieering  and  talking  to 
them;  and  bj  a  hmidred  of  his  looks  and  gertoree,  ixifkm  of  Toioe 
aod  gait,  wtm  icmisdad  of  the  dead  lord,  Vianlc^B  ftther. 

And  so,  the  ^iTeater  night  paned  awayj  the  &inilj  patted  long 
before  midni^t,  Lady  Castlewood  remembering  no  doi^  formor 
STeir  Yean'  Erca,  iriten  healths  were  drunk,  and  lan|^ter  -wvA 
round  in  the  conqtanj  of  him,  to  whom  years,  past,  and  preaenl^ 
and  fittnre,  were  to  be  as  one ;  and  so  eared  not  to  ait  witib  bar 
duldren  and  hear  t^  Cathedral  bells  ringing  tiie  Inrth  of  the  year 
1703.  Esmond  heard  the  chimee  as  he  sat  in  his  own  duimber, 
ruminating  by  the  Idamng  fire  there,  and  listeaed  to  the  last  notes 
of  tbem,  looking  out  from  his  window  towards  the  city,  and  the 
great  gr^  towers  of  the  Cathedral  lying  under  the  frosty  sky,  with 
the  keen  stara  shkiii^  abov& 

T\tK  v^  of  these  briHitmt  orfae  no  doubt  made  him  think  of 
othtt'  Inminaries.  "  And  so  her  eyes  hare  already  done  execution," 
tliooght  Ennond — "on  whom! — vho  can  tell  mel"  LnclSlyliis 
HiMttinan  wae  by,  and  Esmond  knew  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  out  Mistress  Beatrix's  history  from  ihe  simple  talk  of 
the  boy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ruill.7  TAIX. 

What  Harry  admired  and  submitted  to  in  the  pretty  lad,  his 
Irimmiitn,  wss  (for  why  flhould  he  renst  iti)  the  calmness  of  patronage 
which  my  young  lord  asanmed,  as  if  to  command  was  his  undoubted 
r^t,  and  all  the  worid  (below  Ms  d^ree)  ought  to  bow  down 
to  Viscount  Castiewood. 

"I  know  my  place,  Harry,"  he  said.  'Tm  not  proud — the 
boju  at  Winoheeter  College  say  Tm  proud;  but  Tm  not  pmud. 
I  am  simply  Frauds  James  Visoount  Castiewood  in  the  peera^p  a£ 
IreUnd.     I  might  have  been  (do  you  know  that!)  Ftands  Jamea 
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Mutiab  and  Earl  of  Esmond  in  that  of  Ikiglond.  The  Ute  lord 
refiiaed  the  title  whidi  wm  oEfered  to  hiin  by  my  god&ther,  his 
late  Majeetiy.  Toa  ahoold  know  tlutt — ^you  are  of  our  bmily,  you 
know — ^ycm  cannot  help  your  \xa  aiiuBter,  Hany,  my' dear  fellow; 
and  you  belong  to  one  of  the  beet  fitmiliea  in  England,  in  spite  of 
that;  and  yon  stood  by  my  &ther,  and  by  Q — I  Fll  stood  1^  you. 
Tou  shall  never  want  a  fidend,  Hany,  while  Francia  James 
TiBcount  Gasdewood  has  a  Hhilling  It'a  now  1703 — I  shall  come 
of  age  in  1709.  I  shall  go  back  to  Castlewood;  I  ahall  lire  at 
Gastlewood;  I  shall  build  up  tiie  bouee.  My  property  will  be 
pretty  well  restored  by  then.  The  late  viscount  mismanaged  my 
property,  and  left  it  in  a  very  bod  stata  My  mother  is  living 
dose,  as  you  see,  and  keeps  me  in  a  way  hardly  befitting  a  peer  of 
theae  realms;  for  I  have  but  a  pair  of  hoisee,  a  governor,  and  a 
man  that  is  valet  and  groom.  But  when  I  am  of  age,  these  things 
will  be  set  rij^t,  Hany.  Our  house  will  be  as  it  shoolil  be. 
You'll  always  come  to  Castlewood,  won't  youl  You  shall  alw&ys 
have  your  two  rooms  in  the  court  kept  for  you;  and  if  any  body 

slights  you,  d them  1  let  them  have  a  care  of  me,     I  shall 

marry  early — ^"Trix  will  be  a  duchess  by  that  time,  most  likely ; 
for  a  cannon-ball  may  knock  over  bis  Grace  any  day,  you  know." 

"  How ) "  says  Hany. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  1 "  says  my  Lord  Viscount  "  You  are  of  the 
ilimily — ^you  are  faithfiil  to  us,  by  George,  and  I  tell  you  every  thing, 

Blaudford  will  marry  her — or  " and  here  ho  put  his  little  hand 

on  his  sword — "you  understand  the  rest.  Blandford  knows  which 
of  us  two  ia  the  best  weapon.  At  small-sword,  or  back-sword,  or 
sword  and  dagger,  if  he  Ukee :  I  can  beat  him.  I  have  tried  him 
Harry ;  and  b^^  he  knows  I  am  a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean,"  says  Harry,  concealing  his  laughter, 
but  not  his  wonder,  "  that  you  can  force  my  Lord  Blandford,  the  son 
of  the  firat  man  of  this  kingdom,  to  marry  your  sister  at  swoi-d's 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  we  are  cousins  by  the  mother's  side,  though 
that's  nothing  to  boast  of.  I  mean  to  say  that  an  Esmond  is  as 
good  as  a  Churchill ;  and  when  the  King  comes  back,  the  Manjuis 

of  Esmond's  sister  may  be  a  match  for  any  noblemim'a  daughter  in 
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the  kingdom.  There  are  but  two  marquises  inall  England,  William 
Herbert,  Marquis  of  Powis,  and  Francis  Jamee,  Marquis  of  Esmond } 
utd  hark  jaa,  Hany,  now  swear  you'll  never  mention  this.  Give 
me  your  honour  se  a  gentleman,  for  you  an  a  gentleman,  though 
you  are  a  " 

"  Well,  well,"  aaya  Harry,  a  little  impatient^ 

"  Well,  then,  when  after  my  late  viscoimt's  misfortnne,  my 
mother  went  up  with  ua  to  London,  to  ask  for  justice  against  yoa 
all  (as  for  Mohun,  Til  have  his  blood,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Frauds 
Viscount  Esmond),  we  went  to  stay  with  our  oou^  my  Ladj 
Marlborough,  witli  whom  we  had  quarrelled  for  ever  so  long.  But 
when  misfortune  came,  she  stood  by  her  blood  : — bo  did  tiie  Dow- 
ager TisoountesB  stand  by  her  blood, — so  did  you.  Well,  sir,  'whilst 
my  mother  was  petitioning  the  late  Prince  of  Orange — ^for  I  will 
never  call  him  king — and  while  you  were  in  prison,  we  lived  at  my 
Lord  MarlboroQ^'s  house,  who  was  only  a  little  l^ere,  being  away 
with  the  anny  in  Holland.  And  then  ...  I  say,  Hany,  'you 
won't  tell,  nowt" 

Hany  again  made  a  vow  of  secrecy. 

"  Well,  there  used  to  be  all  sorts  of  fun,  you  know :  my  Lady 
Marlborough  was  very  fond  of  us,  and  she  said  I  was  to  be  her 
page ;  and  she  got  Trix  to  be  a  maid  of  honour,  and  while  she  wan 
up  in  her  room  crying,  we  used  to  be  always  having  fiin,  you  know  ; 
and  the  Duchess  used  to  kisa  me,  and  so  did  her  daughters,  and 
Blandibrd  fell  tremendous  in  love  with  Trix,  and  she  liked  him ; 
and  one  day  he— he  kissed  her  behind  a  door — ^he  did  though,^ 
and  the  Duchen  caught  faim,  and  she  banged  such  a  box  of  the  ear 
both  to  "Trix  and  Blandibrd — you  should  have  seen  it  1  And  then 
she  said  that  ve  must  leave  directly,  and  abused  my  mamma,  who  was 
cognizant  of  the  business ;  but  she  wasn't — never  f>iinlring  about 
any  tiling  but  &ther.  And  so  we  came  down  to  Walcote. 
BlandfcBd  being  locked  up,  and  not  allowed  to  see  'Trix.  But  / 
got  at  him.  I  climbed  along  the  gutter,  and  in  through  the  window, 
where  fee  was  crying. 

" '  Marquis,'  aaya  I,  when  he  had  opened  it  and  helped  me  in, 
'you  know  I  wear  a  sword,'  for  I  had  brought  it. 

"'O,  viscount,' says  he-^'O,  my  dearest  Frank!*  and  he  thxeir 
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biBuelf  into  mj  armB  sai  Inirat  out  a-oyiag.     '  I  do  lore  A 
Bwtiix  Bo^  thai  I  ahall  die  if  I  don't  have  ber.' 

" '  My  dear  Kandfixd,'  aaya  I,  '  yon  are  young  to  think  of  maixy- 
ing;'  for  he  mw  bat  fifteen,  and  a  young  felloir  of  iiiaX  age  ma. 
scarce  do  so,  you  know. 

*' '  But  ril  wait  twenty  yeara,  if  she'll  have  me,'  says  he.  '  111 
never  many — no  nttrer,  never,  never,  marry  aay  body  but  her.  Vo, 
not  a  princei^  though  they  would  have  me  do  it  ever  so.  If 
Beatrix  will  wait  tor  me,  her  Blaudftvd  swcttis  he  will  be  faithfiil.' 
And  he  wrote  a  paper  (it  waoi't  spelt  right,  for  he  wrote  '  Fm 
ready  to  wiu  wUh  niy  hiodt,'  which  yon  know,  Harry,  isn't  the 
way  of  ^idling  it),  and  vowing  that  he  would  marry  none  otiter 
bat  the  Honounble  BCatavaa  Qertmde  Beatrix  Esmond,  caily  mater 
(tf  his  deareot  friend  Francis  Jame^  fourth  Visoount  Esmond. 
And  so  I  gave  Mm  a  locket  of  her  hair." 

"  A  loeket  of  her  hair  1 "  cries  !&jnond. 

"  Yes.  Trix  gave  me  one  after  the  fi^t  with  the  I>ucheeB  that 
very  day.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  wont  it ;  and  eo  I  gave  it  him,  sad 
we  kissed  at  parting,  and  eaid — '  Oood  hye,  brother.'  And  I  got 
back  through  the  gutter ;  and  we  set  off  home  that  voy  evening. 
And  he  went  to  King's  College,  in  Cambridge^  and  Fat  going  to 
Cambridge  soou ;  and  if  be  doesn't  stand  to  faia  pomise  (for  he's 
only  wrote  once), — he  knows  I  wear  aawonl,  Hany.  Come  alon^ 
and  let's  go  see  the  oockiug-match  at  ^Vmokeatear." 

".  .  .  .  But  I  say,"  he  added  laughing  after  a  pause,  "I  don't 
think  Trix  will  break  her  heart  about  him.  Law  bless  you  1 
Whenever  she  sees  a  man,  she  makee  eyes  at  him ;  and  young  Sir 
Wilmot  Cra^dey  of  Queen's  Crawley,  and  Antiony  Henley  of 
Alresford,  were  at  swords  drawn  about  her,  at  the  Winchester 
Assembly,  a  month  ago." 

That  night  Mr.  Harry's  sleep  was  by  no  means  so  pleasant  or 
sweet  as  it  had  been  on  the  first  two  evening  after  his  arrival  at 
Walcote.  "So  the  bright  eyes  have  been  already  shining  on 
another,"  thought  he,  "  and  the  pretty  lips,  or  the  cheeks  at  any 
rate,  have  begun  the  work  which  they  wue  made  for.  Here's  a 
girt  ]|ot  sixteen,  and  one  young  gentleman  is  already  whimpering 
over  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  two  country  squirca  are  ready  to  out 


each  other's  thitwtB  that  they  m^  ha,ro  the  houonr  of  ft  dftooe  with 
her.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  be  dalljing  about  thii  pnaJMi,  and  iiing«ng 
my  winga  in  this  fbolUi  flame.  Win^p ! — ^why  not  oaj  crotchce  f 
There  is  but  eight  jeaisdi^renoa  between  it%  to  bemre;  but  in  life 
I  am  thirty  yeaa  older.  How  could  I  ever  hope  to  pleww  ekk^  a 
sweet  creature  as  that^  with  my  rough  ways  and  glom  &ce  1  8aj 
that  I  have  merit  ever  so  much,  and  won  myself  a  namt^  oonU 
she  ever  listen  to  mel  She  must  be  my  Lady  Maichkoeei,  and 
I  remain  a  nameleaa  bastard.  Oh !  n^  master,  my  mastw  [ 
{here  he  fdl  to  thinking  with  a  pawionate  grief  of  Urn  vow 
which  he  had  made  to  hii  poor  dying  lord) ;  Oh  I  my  nMBtm, 
dearest  and  kindest,  will  you  be  contatted  with  tiie  saorifloe 
which  t^  poor  orphan  makee  for  yon,  whom  ym  love,  and  who 
9D  lovea  yoa ) " 

And  then  came  a  fiercer  pang  of  temptation.  "  A.  word  from 
me,"  Harry  thou^t^  "  a  syllable  of  explanation,  and  all  this  m^it 
be  changed ;  but  no,  I  swore  it  over  tiie  dying  bed  of  my  bene&ctor. 
For  the  sake  of  ^jt"  aad  his ;  for  the  lacred  love  and  Viniinpi  of 
aid  days ;  I  gave  my  prconise  to  him,  and  may  kind  Heaven  aiaU* 
me  to  ke^  my  tow  1" 

The  next  day,  although  Esmond  gave  no  sign  of  what  wm  going 
<ai  io  his  mind,  but  strove  to  be  more  -Qian  oidinazily  gay  and 
cheerful  when  he  met  bis  friends  at  tha  morning  meid,  his  dear 
miafresB,  whose  dear  eyes  it  seemed  no  emotion  of  his  ootild  tmotipa, 
perceived  that  something  troubled  him,  for  Aa  loobd  anxiously 
towards  him  more  iiuui  onoe  during  ^e  break&s^  and  wboi  he 
went  up  to  his  chamber  afterwards  she  preemtJy  followed  him,  anil 
knocked  at  his  door. 

As  she  entered,  no  donbt  the  whole  story  was  clear  to  her  at 
once,  for  she  found  oar  young  gentleman  packing  his  valise,  pax 
soaut  to  the  resolution  which  he  had  come  to  orer-ni^t  of  "t*bi"g 
ft  biialc  retreat  out  of  this  temptation. 

She  dosed  the  door  vwsy  careAdly  behind  her,  and  then  leant 
against  it,  very  pale,  her  hands  folded  befbr«  her^  looking  at  tlw 
yonng  man,  iri»  mm  kneeling  over  his  work  of  packing.  "  Are 
you  going  so  ■o<m  t"  she  mad. 

He  rase  up  &oiahiaknee%Uiiahii)f^pab^^  to  bend 
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in  the  very  act,  as  it  were^  and  took  one  of  her  &ir  little  h 
it  was  that  which  had  her  marriage  ring  on— and  kiaaed  it 

"  It  is  best  that  it  shonld  be  bo,  deoreet  lady,"  he  said. 

"  I  knew  70U  were  going  at  break&sb.  I — I  thought  70U  might 
atay.  "Wiat  has  hiq>pened  ?  Why  can't  you  remain  loiiger  with 
ua  t  What  has  Frank  told  yoa — ^you  were  talking  together  lata 
last  night  V 

"  I  had  bnt  throe  days'  leave  from  Chels^,"  Esmond  said,  as 
giuly  aa  he  could.  "  My  aunt — she  leta  me  call  her  annt — is  my 
mistress  now- ;  I  owe  her  my  lientenancy  and  my  laced  coat  Sho 
has  taken  me  into  high  &vonr ;  and  my  new  general  is  to  dine  at 
Cbdeey  to-morrow — General  Lumley,  Tnmlftin — who  has  appointed 
loe  hia  aide-de-camp,  and  on  whom  I  most  have  the  houoar  of  wait- 
ing. See,  here  is  a  letter  from  the  dowager ;  the  post  bron^t  it 
last  night ;  and  I  would  not  speak  of  iti  for  fear  of  disturlung  our 
last  meny  meeting." 

My  lady  glanced  at  the  letter,  and  put  it  down  with  a  smile  that 
was  somewhat  contemptuous.  "  I  have  no  need  to  read  the  letter," 
saya  she — (indeed,  'twas  as  well  she  did  not ;  for  the  Chelsf^  missive, 
in  the  poor  dowager's  naua]  French  jargon,  permitted  him  a  longer 
holiday  than  he  said.  '  Je  voui  donne,'  quoth  her  ladyship,  '  out 
jour,  pour  joua  fotigay  purfaietetnenl  de  vos  parme/atigant'y-~'^  I 
have  no  need  to  read  the  letter,"  says  she.  "  What  was  it  Frank 
told  you  last  night  f" 

"  He  told  me  little  I  did  not  know,"  Mr.  Esmond  answered. 
"  But  I  have  thought  of  that  little,  and  here's  the  result;  I  have 
no  ri^t  to  the  name  I  bear,  dear  lady ;  and  it  is  only  by  your 
aufietanco  that  I  am  allowed  to  keep  it.  If  I  thought  for  an 
hour  of  what  has  perhaps  crossed  your  mind  too" 

"  7ee,  I  did,  Harry,  said  she ;  "  I  thought  of  it ;  and  think  of 
it.  I  would  sooner  call  you  my  son  than  the  greatest  prince  in 
Enrope — ^yes,  than  the  greatest  prince.  For  who  b  there  so  good 
and  so  brave,  uid  who  would  love  her  as  you  would }  But  there 
are  reasons  a  mother  can't  telL" 

"  I  know  them,"  said  Mr.  Esmond,  interrupting  her  with  a 
mule. — "I  know  there's  Sir  Wilmot  Crawley  of  Queen's  Crawley, 
and  Mr.  Anthony  Henley  of  the  Orange  and  my  Lord  Marquis  of 
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BlandJbrd,  that  aeenui  ta  bo  the  &Toared  suitor.  Yoa  shall  ask 
ma  to  wear  mj  Lady  MarchioneHs's  iavoun  and  to  dasoe  at  hxSt 
ladyship's  wedding." 

"  0 1  Harry,  Hany,  it  is  none  of  these  follies  that  frighten  me," 
cried  ont  Lady  Castlewood.  Lord  GhurchiU  is  bnt  a  child,  his 
cmtbreak  about  Beatrix  was  a  mere  boyidi  fblly.  His  parents 
would  rather  see  him  bnried  than  married  to  one  below  b'"i  in 
Tank.  And  do  yon  think  that  I  would  stoop  to  sne  for  a  husbaniil 
for  IVancis  Esmond's  danghter ;  or  submit  to  have  my  girl  smug- 
gled into  that  prond  fiunily  to  cause  a  qoarrd  between  son  and  pa- 
tents, and  to  be  treated  only  as  an  inferior  f  I  would  disdain  such 
a  meanneBB.  Beatrix  would  soom  it.  Ah  I  Houy,  'tis  not  with 
you  the  &ult  lies,  'tis  with  her.  I  know  you  both,  and  love  yon  : 
need  I  be  asbamed  of  that  love  now  I  No,  never,  never,  and  'tis 
not  you,  dear  Hany,  that  ia  tinworthy.  'Tis  for  my  poor  Beatrix 
I  tremble— whese  headstrong  will  frightens  me;  whose  jealous 
temper  (they  say  I  wss  jealous  too,  but,  pray  Ood,  I  am  cured  of 
that  sin)  and  whose  vanify  no  words  or  prayers  of  mine  can  cnre^ 
only  sufferinf^  only  experience,  and  remorse  afterwards.  Oh  I 
Henry,  she  will  make  no  man  happy  who  loves  her.  Qo  away, 
my  son :  leave  her :  love  us  always,  and  think  kindly  of  us :  and 
for  me,  my  dear,  you  know  that  these  walls  contain  all  that  I  love 
in  the  world." 

In  altex  life,  did  Esmond  find  the  words  tnio  which  his  fond 
mistress  spoke  &om  her  sad  heart !  Waming  he  bod :  but  I  doubt 
otheiB  had  warning  before  bis  time,  and  since :  and  he  b^iefited 
by  it  as  most  men  do. 

My  young  Lord  Viscount  was  exceeding  sorry  when  he  heard 
tba.t  Harry  could  not  come  to  the  cock-match  with  him,  and  must 
go  to  London,  but  no  doubt  my  lord  consoled  himself  when  the 
Hampshire  oooks  won  the  match ;  and  he  saw  every  one  of  the 
battles,  and  crowed  properiy  over  the  <ionquered  Sussex  gentlonen. 

As  Esmond  rode  tovaids  town  his  servant,  coming  up  to  him,  in- 
f>rmedhim  with  a  grin,  that  Mistress  Beatrix  had  brought  ont  a  new 
gown  and  bios  stockings  fbr  that  day's  dinner,  in  which  she  intended 
to  appear,  and  had  flown  into  a  rage  and  given  her  maid  a  slap  on  the 
taoe  soon  oAa*  she  hewd  be  vaa  gt^ng  owmy.    Mistress  Beatrix!* 
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■wtaatOf  the  fellow  said,  cams  down  to  the  scrvuiW  hall,  vyia^ 
and  iritli  the  maA  of  a  blow  still  on  her  cheek :  but  Vamtoai 
peremptotdly  ordered  him  to  fidl  back  and  be  ajlenl^  and  Eod*  oa. 
with  tlM'igl'**  etiou^  of  hia  own  to  oocnpy  him— acane  vd  oiui, 
aaaxo  inazprea&bly  dear  and  pleaaant 

HiB  miatnee,  btxa  whom  he  had  been  a  year  oepsntted,  was  ha 
^earwt  mistren  agaio.  The  &mil7  fixtm  which  he  had  beat  pazWi^ 
and  which  he  loved  witii  the  fondcBt  devotion,  was  hia  &niily  onos 
more.  If  Beatrix's  beauty  shone  upm  him,  it  waa  with  a  fiiand^ 
lustra^  and  be  could  regard  it  with  much  sach  a  delist  as  he  bnm^^ 
away  after  seeing  Uie  beiuttiful  piotores  of  the  umiling  Mad^mnna  iv 
tike  oonvent  at  Cadiz,  when  he  was  despatched  ttuther  wjtlL  a  fl^t 
and  a»  for  his  nusti:ess,  'twas  difficult  to  say  with  what  a  ieeling^ 
he  regarded  her.  'Twas  hap^ees  to  have  seen  her :  'twaa  ufc 
p'eat  pong  to  part ;  a  filial  tendemeaa^  a  love  that  waa  at  oooa' 
respect  and  protectioo,  filled  his  nund  aa  he  thought  of -har ;  and. 
near  her  or  &r  &om  her,  and  from  that  day  until  now,  and  &em. 
now  till  death  is  past,  and  beyond  it^  he  prays  that  stored  flamei 
may  ever  bum.  • 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  UAEB  THB  CAltPAIOH  OF  1704 

Mn  EfiHOHD  rode  up  to  London  then,  where,  if  the  dowager  had 
been  angry  at  the  abrupt  leave  of  absence  he  took,  she  was  mightiJy 
pleased  at  his  speedy  return. 

He  went  inunediately  and  paid  his  court  to  his  new  genera^ 
General  Lumley,  who  received  him  graciously,  having  known  his 
&th^  and  also,  ho  was  pleased  to  say,  having  had  the  very  beat 
accounts  of  Mr.  Esmond  from  Uie  officer  whose  aide-de-camp  he  had 
been  at  Vigo.  During  this  winter  Mr.  Esmond  was  gazetted  to  a 
lieutenancy  in  Brigadier  Webb'a  regiment  of  Fusileers,  then  witli 
their  colonel  in  Flanders;  but  being  now  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Mr.  Lumley,  Esmond  did  not  join  his  own  regiment  until  more 
tiian  a  year  afterwards,  and  after  his  return  &om  the  campaign  of 
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Blenheim,  which  waa  fought  the  next  year.  The  campaign  b^aa 
very  early,  our  troops  mMxihing  out  of  their  quftiters  before  the 
'wiutef  was  almost  over,  and  'investing  the  cily  of  Bonn,  on  tbe 
Bhiiie,  under  the  Duke'a  command.  His  Oraoe  jcined  the  army 
in  deep  grief  of  mind,  viUi  cn^  oa  his  sleeve^  and  his  booadiold 
in  mourning;  and  the  very  same  patent  vhioh  brm^t  tim 
Commander-in-Chief  oyer,  brought  lettars  to  tlie  foroea  which  pre- 
ceded him,  aud  one  irom  hit  dear  mistress  to  Esmond,  wfaudi  inte- 
rested him  not  a  little. 

The  young  Maiquia  of  Blandford,  his  Grace's  son,  who  had  been, 
entered  in  King's  College  in  Cambridge  (whithermy  Lord  Visoount 
hod  also  gouGs  to  SVinity,  with  Mr.  Tusher  ss  his  govenus?),  had 
been  eeizad  with  small-pox,  and  was  dead  at  mxteen  yean  of  age, 
and  so  poor  Frank's  schemes  for  his  aster's  advanoemeut  wen  over, 
and  that  innocent  nhilHiah  pawien  nipped  in  the  birth. 

fiBmoiid's  mistreM  would  have  had  bun  return,  at  least  her  letteM 
hinted  as  much ;  but  in  the  preesnoe  of  the  onmny  this  was  impo»* 
aible,  and  our  young  man  took  his  humble  shaie  in  the  siege,  whidi 
need  not  be  desoribed  hero,  and  had  the  good-luck  to  eecaps 
without  a  wound  of  any  sort,  and  to  drink  his  genwal's  heslth 
after  the  surrender.  He  was  in  constsnt  militaiy  duty  this  year, 
ami  did  not  think  of  asking  for  a  leave  of  absence,  as  one  or  two  of 
his  lees  fortunate  Mends  did,  who  were  cast  away  in  that  tremens 
douB  stoim  which  h^pened  towards  the  cloee  of  November,  tbMt- 
"  which  of  late  o'er  pale^Biitanma  past"  (as  Mr.  Addison  sang  of  it), 
and  in  which  scores  of  our  greatest  ships  and  15,000  of  our  seamen 
went  down. 

They  said  that  our  Duke  waa  quite  heart~broken  by  the  oalamttjr 
which  had  bdallcn  his  &ciily  j  but  his  enemies  found  that  he  ooulil 
subdue  them,  as  well  as  master  his  grieC  Suooess&l  as  had  Iwnn  fjiia 
great  Qencnd's  operations  in  the  psst  yesr,  Uiey  were  &r  enhanocd 
by  the  qtlendour  of  his  victory  in  the  angni'ng  campaign.  His 
Orace  the  Captain-General  went  to  T^^ij^aad  after  Bonn,  and  our 
array  fell  back  into  Hcdland,  where,  in  April  1704,  his  Grace 
again  found  the  troops  embarking  from  Harwich  and  landing  at- 
JUaesland  Sluys  :  theuce  His  Grac«  came  immediately  to  the  Hague,, 
where  he  leoeived  ths  foreign  miniutcsi^  general-officsn,  tad.  t^axt 
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l)eople  of  quality.  The  greatest  hononis  were  paid  to  his  GxMt 
eveiy  where— at  the  Hague,  Utreohti  Buremonde,  and  Maeatnchfc^; 
the  ciyic  authorities  coining  to  meet  his  coaohes :  salvos  of  ^g»»*iMFB 

saluting  him,  canopies  of  state  being  erected  £ar  him  where  he  stoppedb 
and  feasts  prepared  for  the  numerous  gentlemen  following  in  his  madtm 
His  Grace  reviewed  the  troops  of  the  States-General  between  Liigs 
and  Maestrichti  and  afterwards  the  T^gl^g^  forces,  under  the  ooBi* 
mand  of  G^eral  Churchill,  near  Bois-le-Bua  Evezy  prepanrtuit 
was  made  for  a  long  iparch ;  and  the  army  heard,  with  no  small 
elation,  that  it  was  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  intention  to  omy 
the  war  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  march  on  the  Moselle* 
Before  leaving  our  camp  at  Maestricht^  we  heard  that  the  Franoliy 
under  the  Marshal  YlQeroy,  were  also  bound  towards  the  MoaelleL 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  army  reached  Coblenti ;  and  next 
day,  his  Grace,  and  the  generals  accompanying  him,  went  to  visit 
the  Elector  of  Treves  at  his  Castle  of  Ehrenbreitsten,  the  HoDBe 
and  Dragoons  passing  the  Bhine  whilst  the  Duke  was  enterteinei 
at  a  grand  feast  by  the  Elector.  All  as  yet  was  novelly,  festivity^ 
and  splendour — a  brilliant  march  of  a  great  and  glorious  anny 
through  a  friendly  country,  and  sure  through  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  of  nature  which  I  ever  witnessed. 

The  Foot  and  Artillery,  following  after  the  Horse  as  quick  aa 
possible,  crossed  the  Bhine  under  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  so  to  Gastel, 
over  against  Mayntz,  in  which  city  his  Grace,  his  generals,  and  his 
retinue  were  received  at  the  landing-place  by  the  Elector's  coaches^ 
carried  to  his  Highness's  palace  amidst  the  thunder  of  cumnnnj  and 
then  once  more  magnificently  entertained.  Gidlingen,  in  Bavaria, 
was  appointed  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and  thither, 
by  different  routes,  the  whole  forces  of  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  and 
German  auxiliaries  took  their  way.  The  Foot  and  Artillery  under 
General  Churchill  passed  the  Neckar,  at  Heidelberg ;  and  Esmond 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  city  and  palace,  once  so  fiunona 
and  beautiful  (though  shattered  and  battered  by  the  French,  under 
Turenne,  in  the  late  war),  where  his  grandsire  had  served  the  bean- 
tiful  and  unfortunate  Electress-Palatine^  the  first  King  Charles's 
sister. 

At  Mindelsheim,  the  fiunous  Prince  of  Savoy  came  to  visit  our 
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ODnmunder,  all  of  OB  crowding  eagerly  to  get  &  n^t  of  that  bril- 
liant and  intrepid  vamor ;  and  oar  txoope  wore  drawn  np  in  bat- 
talia befiwe  the  Fnnce,  who  was  pleaaed  to  taptem  hia  adnmstion 
of  this  noUe  TSngliih  army.  At  length  we  came  in  ngbt  of  the 
enemy  between  DiUingen  and  lAwingen,  the  Brenti  lying  between 
the  two  anuice.  Tlie  Elector,  judging  ibait  Donaawort  would  be 
the  point  of  hia  Qraoe'a  attack,  aent  a  strong  detachment  of  his  best 
troopE  to  Count  Darcos,  who  waa  posted  at  Schellenber^t  near  that 
place,  where  great  intrendMente  were  thown  up,  and  thonsanda  of 
poneeia  employed  to  strengthen  the  pontion. 

On  tiie  2nd  of  July,  his  Qrace  stormed  tlie  poet^  with  what  snc- 
cesB  OQ  onr  pert  need  scarce  be  tc^  His  Graoe  advanced  with  six 
thousand  Foot,  Eugliidi  and  Dutch,  thirty  aqnadron^  and  three 
regimenlB  of  Imperial  Cuiraasiera,  the  Doke  crossing  the  river  at 
the  head  of  the  Cavalry.  Altliongh  our  troops  made  the  attack 
with  unpomllelod  oourage  and  fiuy — roshing  up  to  the  very  guns 
of  the  CBoemy,  and  being  slan^tered  before  tiieir  works — ^we  were 
.driven  bade  many  times^  and  should  not  have  cairied  them,  but 
that  the  Imperialists  came  up  under  the  Prince  of  Baden,  when  the 
enemy  oould  make  no  head  agunst  us :  we  punued  him  into  Uie 
trenches,  making  a  terrible  slaughter  ther%  and  into  the  very 
Dauubi^  where  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  following  the  example  of 
their  generala.  Count  Darooe  and  the  Elector  himael^  tried  to  save 
thamselves  by  swimming.  Our  army  entered  Donanwort^  which  the 
Bsrarians  evacuated ;  and  where  'twas  said  the  Elector  purposed 
to  have  givmt  us  a  warm  raeeption,  l^  burning  us  in  onr  beds ;  the 
ccJlare  of  the  honses,  wh^  we  took  possession  of  them,  beang  found 
stuffed  with  straw.  But  though  the  links  were  Uiere,  the  link-boys 
had  run  away.  The  townsmen  saved  their  honsee,  and  onr 
.  Qenoral  took  poasession'of  the  enemy's  ammunition  in  the  arsenal^ 
his  stores,  aud  magadne&  Five  days  afterwards  a  great  "Te 
Denm"  waa  song  in  Prince  Lewis's  army,  and  a  solemn  day  of 
thanksgiving  held  in  our  own ;  the  Prince  of  Savoy's  oomplimcnta 
coming  to  his  Once  the  C^itoin-General  during  the  day's  religions 
ceremony,  and  concluding,  as  it  wer^  with  an  amen. 

And  now,  having  seen  a  great  military  march  through  a  friendly 
conntry;  the  pon^  and  fleatlvities  of  more  than  one  German  court; 
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the  sevBre  struggle  of  a  hotly-contcBtod  battle,  aud  the  trimBpli  ft 
-victory ;  Mr.  EBmond  beheld  another  part  of  military  doty ; 
trcx^  entering  the  enemy's  territory,  and  putting  all  aromid 
to  fire  and  sword ;  burning  farms,  wasted  fields,  shrieking  wom^ 
slaughtered  sons  and  fiithers,  and  drunken  soldiery,  emrsiiig  aai 
carousing  in  the  midst  of  tears,  terror,  and  murder.  Why  does  tiie 
stately  Muse  of  History,  that  delights  in  describing  the  valour  of 
heroes  and  the  grandeur  of  conquest^  leave  out  these  scenes,  so  brulal, 
mean,  and  degrading,  that  yet  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Hbe 
drama  of  war  ?  You,  gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home  tt 
ease,  and  compliment  yourselves  in  the  songs  of  triumph  vrith 
wldch  our  chieftains  are  bepraised — you  pretty  maidois,  thak  oome 
tumbling  down  the  stairs  when  the  fife  and  drum  call  you,  and 
huzzah  for  the  British  Grenadiers — do  you  take  account  that  these 
items  go  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  triumph  you  admire^  and 
form  part  of  the  duties  of  the  heroes  you  fondle  ?  Our  chief,  wiiom 
England  and  all  Europe,  saving  only  the  Frenchmen,  worshipped 
almost,  had  this  of  the  godlike  in  him,  that  he  was  impassiUe  be- 
iai*e  victory,  before  danger,  before  defeat.  Before  the  greatest 
obstacle  or  the  most  trivial  ceremony ;  before  a  himdred  thomand 
men  drawn  in  battalia,  or  a  peasant  slaughtered  at  the  door  of  his 
burning  hovel ;  b^re  a  carouse  of  drunken  German  lords,  or  a 
monarch's  court,  or  a  cottage-table,  where  his  plans  were  hud,  or 
an  enemy's  battery,  vomiting  flame  and  death,  and  strewing  cetpaes 
round  about  him ; — ^he  was  always  cold,  calm,  resolute,  Hke  ikte. 
He  performed  a  treason  or  a  court-bow,  he  told  a  falsehood  as  Maok 
as  Styx,  as  easily  as  he  paid  a  compliment  or  spoke  about  the 
weather.  He  took  a  mistress,  and  left  her ;  he  betrayed  his  bene- 
factor, and  supported  him,  or  would  have  murdered  him,  with  the 
name  calmness  always,  and  having  no  more  remorse  than  Clotho 
when  she  weaves  the  thread,  or  Lachesis  when  she  cuts  it  In  the 
hour  of  battle  I  have  heard  the  Prince  of  Savoy's  officers  say,  the 
Prince  became  possessed  with  a  sort  of  warlike  fury;  his  eyas 
lighted  up ;  he  rushed  hither  and  thither,  raging ;  he  shrieked  curseB 
and  encouragement,  yelling  and  harking  his  bloody  war-dogs  on, 
and  himself  always  at  the  first  of  the  hunt.  Our  I>uke  was  as  calm 
at  the  month  of  the  cannon  as  at  the  door  of  a  drawing-room. 
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TeaAiRpe  he  could  not  have  been  the  gre«t  num  he  yna,  had  he  bad 
a  heart  either  for  lore  or  hativd,  or  pitf  or  fear,  or  r^^  or  i» 
tnorse.  He  ai^eved  the  highest  deed  of  daring,  or  deepest  calcn- 
Ifttkm  of  thought,  m  he  performed  the  Teiy  meanest  action  of 
which  a  man  is  capable ;  told  a  lie,  or  cheated  a  fond  wonum,  or 
robbed  a  poor  beggar  of  a  hal^tenny,  with  a  like  airfol  seranitj  and 
equal  c^ncitf  of  the  highest  and  lowest  acts  of  our  natnre: 

His  qntdtties  were  pret^  well  known  in  the  army,  where  then 
wetepertieeofa)lpolltio8,aadof plen^ofBhrewdnesaandwit;  but 
there  existed  such  a  perfect  confidence  in  him,  as  the  first  captain 
of  the  world,  and  such  a  fiuth  and  admiration  in  his  prodigjoos 
genius  and  fortune,  that  the  ver^  men  whom  he  notoriously  dieat- 
'«d  of  their  p«iy,  the  chiefe  whom  he  uaed  and  injured — (for  he  naed 
All  men,  greet  and  smaD,  that  came  near  him,  as  his  instrnmrate 
alik^  and  took  SDmetliing  of  theirs,  either  some  quality  <^  aome 
pri^ierty — the  blood  of  a  soldier,  it  m^ht  be,  or  a  jewelled  hat^  Or 
B  hundred  thonmnd  crowns  from  a  king,  or  a  portionout  of  a  BtatT- 
ing  sentmel's  three  &rthing> ;  or  (when  he  was  young)  a  Urn  fimn 
«  woman,  and  the  gold  chain  off  her  neck,  taking  all  he  could  from 
voman  or  man,  and  han-ing,  as  I  hare  said,  this  of  the  godlike  in 
1dm,  that  he  could  see  a  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  &1],  with  tiie 
same  amount  of  sympathy  fiv  either.  Not  that  he  had  no  tears  ; 
he  eonid  atw^v  order  up  this  reserre  at  the  proper  moment  to 
baMIe ;  be  could  draw  npon  tear«  or  smiles  ahke^  and  wfacoeTsr 
need  was  for  using  this  cheap  coin.  He  would  cringe  to  a  ahoe- 
himA,  as  he  wotdd  flatter  a  minister  or  a  monarch ;  be  haughty,  be 
humble,  thresten,  repent,  weep,  grasp  your  baud,  or  stab  yon 
whenever  ha  saw  occasion) — ^But  yet  those  of  the  army,  who  knew 
him  beat  and  had  snffered  most  from  him,  admired  him  most  of  all : 
and  SB  he  rode  along  the  lines  to  battle  or  galloped  up  in  the  mA 
of  time  to  a  battalion  reeling  from  before  the  enemy's  charge  or 
■hot,  the  fainting  men  and  officer  got  new  ooni^e  aa  thf^  saw  the 
splendid  calm  of  his  &ce,  and  felt  that  his  wiU  made  thcah 
irresiatibl& 

After  the  gimt  vietory  of  Blenheim  the  enthoaann  of  tiie  anny 
for  the  Duke,  enea  at  Im  bitterest  peraonal  enemies  in  it,  omonnted 
to  m  mt  of  rage — nay,  the  very  officers  who  cursed  him  in  their 
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beartfl^  were  among  the  meet  franco  to  cheer  him.  Who  ooaU 
refoae  his  meed  of  admiration  to  each  a  Tictozy  and  aneli  a  ^ioMt 
Kot  he  who  writes :  a  man  may  profess  to  be  ever  so  muoh  a  phito^ 
sopher ;  bat  he  who  fought  on  that  day  must  feel  a  thvill  of  padi 
as  he  reoalls  it. 

The  French  right  was  posted  near  to  the  village  of  BIenfaeiiB»  on 
the  Danube,  where  the  Marshal  Tallard*s  quarters  were ;  their  line 
extending  through,  it  may  be  a  league  and  a  ha]£,  before  lAfcaiigan 
and  up  to  a  woody  hiU,  round  the  base  of  which,  and  acting  *cM^>yft 
the  Prince  of  Savoy,  were  forty  of  his  squadrons. 

Here  was  a  village  that  the  Frenchmen  had  bnmed,  the  wood 
being,  in  fact^  a  better  shelter  and  easier  of  guard  than  any  villaga 

Before  these  two  villages  and  the  French  lines  ran  a  little 
stream,  not  more  than  two  foot  broad,  through  a  marsh  (that  was 
mostly  dried  up  £rom  the  heats  of  the  weather),  and  this  stream 
was  the  only  separation  between  the  two  armies—ours  coming  up 
and  ranging  themselves  in  line  of  battle  before  the  French,  at  mx 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  so  that  our  line  was  quite  visible  to  theirs ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  great  plain  was  black  and  swarming  with 
troops  for  hours  before  the  cannonading  began. 

On  one  side  and  the  other  this  cannonading  lasted  many  houra 
The  French  guns  being  in  position  in  front  of  their  Une,  and  do* 
ing  severe  damage  among  our  horse  especially,  and  on  our  right 
wing  of  Imperialists  under  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  who  could  neither 
advance  his  artillery  nor  bis  lines,  the  ground  before  him  heing  cot 
up  by  ditches,  morasses,  and  very  difficult  of  passage  for  the  gons. 

It  was  past  mid-day  when  the  attack  began  on  our  lefb^  where 
Lord  Cutts  commanded,  the  bravest  and  most  beloved  officer  in 
the  English  army.  And  now,  as  if  to  make  his  experience  in  war 
complete,  our  young  aidorde-camp  having  seen  two  great  armies 
£icing  each  other  in  line  of  battle,  and  had  the  honour  of  riding 
with  orders  from  one  end  to  other  of  the  line,  came  in  for  a  not  un* 
common  accompaniment  of  military  gloiy,  and  was  knocked  on 
the  head,  along  with  many  hundred  of  brave  fellows,  almost  at  the 
very  commencement  of  this  fjEkmous  day  of  Blenheim.  A  little  af- 
ter  noon,  the  disposition  for  attack  being  completed  with  much 
delay  and  difficulty,  and  under  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns, 
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that  wen  better  posted  and  more  nomaroiu  tbaa  awn, «  body  of 
Bngliah  and  Hesuaai^  with  Major-Qeaeml  Wilkes  oomnuQdlng  ak 
tbe  eztreme  left  of  oar  line,  m&rofaed  apOQ  Blenheim,  adnuiGiiig 
with  groat  gallantly  the  Major" General  on  foot,  with  hi*  officer^ 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  inarching,  with  his  hat  of^  in- 
tnpidlj  in  the  &oe  of  the  enemy,  who  wu  ponring  in  a  trememdou 
fire  from  bis  guns  and  mtuketiy,  to  which  oar  people  were  in- 
■tmolSad  not  to  reply,  ezoept  with  ptke  and  bayonet  when  th^ 
readied  the  Fnindh  paliaadea  To  these  Wilkes  walked  intrepidly, 
and  Htmck  the  wood-work  with  his  sword  before  onr  peo{de  chaiged 
it.  He  was  shot  down  at  the  instant,  with  his  colonel,  major,  and 
■ereral  offioen ;  and  our  troops  cheering  and  hnnain^  and  coming 
Ml,  at  they  did,  with  immense  resolation  and  gallantry,  were  never* 
theless  stopped  by  the  mnrderons  fire  &om  behind  the  enemy's  de- 
fenoes,  and  then  attacked  in  flank  by  a  fiirioas  chatge  of  French 
horse  which  swept  ont  of  Blmheim,  and  cut  down  our  men  in  great 
nnmbera.  Three  fierce  and  desperate  assaolts  of  onr  foot  were 
mode  and  repulsed  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  our  oolomns  of  foot 
were  quite  shattered,  and  fell  back,  scrambling  over'the  little  rivu- 
let, which  we  had  crossed  so  resolutely  an  hour  before,  and  poraued 
by  the  French  cavalry,  slaughtering  us  and  cutting  as  down. 

And  now  the  conquerors  were  met  by  a  furious  charge  of  Eng- 
lish horse  under  Esmond's  gmeral.  General  Lnmley,  behind  whose 
wpiadrons  the  flying  foot  found  refuge,  and  formed  again,  whilst 
lnmley  drove  back  the  French  horse,  charging  up  to  the  village  of 
Blenheim  and  the  palisades  where  Wilkes,  and  many  hundred  mo» 
gidlont  Englishmen,  lay  iu  slaughtered  heaps.  Bejrond  this  mo- 
ment, and  of  this  famous  victory,  Mr.  £!smond  knows  nothing ;  for  ' 
«  shot  brought  down  his  hone  and  oar  young  gentleman  on  it,  who 
fUl  crashed  and  stunned  under  the  n-niniMl ;  tmd  came  to  bis  senses 
he  knows  not  how  long  after,  only  to  lose  them  again  from  pain 
and  loss  of  blood,  A  dim  sense,  as  of  people  groaning  round  about 
him,  a  wild  incoherent  thought  or  two  for  her  who  oooupied  so 
much  of  his  heart  now,  and  that  here  his  career,  and  his  hopea^  and 
misfortonea  were  ended,  he  rememben  in  the  course  of  these  houn. 
When  he  woke  up  it  was  with  a  pang  of  extreme  pain,  his  breast- 
plate wBs  taken  oi^  hts  servant  was  holding  his  head  op^  the  good 
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and  fiiithfal  kd  of  HampihiTe*  was  bhibbermg  orer 
whom  he  found  and  had  thon^t  dead,  and  a  smgeon  was  probuiga 
wound  in  the  shoulder,  which  he  must  have  got  at  the  same  mi^ 
ment  when  his  hone  was  shot  and  fell  over  him.  The  battle  was 
over  at  this  end  of  the  field,  by  thin  time  :  the  village  was  in  po^ 
session  of  the  Eoglish,  its  brave  defenders  prisoners^  or  fled,  er 
drowned,  manj  of  them,  in  the  neighboaring  waters  of  Donas. 
Bat  for  honest  Loekwood's  faithful  ssaroh  after  his  master,  ttsn 
had  no  doubt  been  an  end  of  Esmond  here,  and  of  this  his  staiy. 
The  marauders  were  out  rifling  the  bodies  as  they  lay  on  the  field^ 
and  Jack  had  Imdned  one  of  these  gentry  with  the  dub-end  of  hJs 
musket,  who  had  eased  Esmond  of  his  hat  and  periwig,  his  purser  and 
fine  silver-mounted  pistols  which  the  dowager  gave  him,  and  whs 
fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  further  treasure,  when  Jack  Lodkwoed 
came  up  and  put  an  end  to  the  scoundrel's  triumph. 

Hospitab  for  our  wounded  were  established  at  Blenheim,  and 
here  for  several  weeks  ikmond  lay  in  very  great  danger  of  his  file ; 
the  woimd  was  not  very  great  firom  which  he  suffered,  and  the  ball 
ertracted  by  the  surgeon  on  the  spot  where  our  young  gentleman 
received  it ;  but  a  fever  set  in  next  day,  as  he  was  lying  in  hospital, 
and  that  almost  carried  him  away.  Jack  Lockwood  said  he  talked 
in  the  wildest  manner  during  his  delirium  ;  that  he  called  himself 
the  Marquis  of  Esmond,  and  seizing  one  of  the  surgeon's  assistaata 
who  came-to  dress  his  wounds,  swore  that  he  was  Madam  Beatra^ 
and  that  he  would  make  her  a  duchess  if  she  would  but  say  yea. 
He  was  passing  the  days  in  these  crazy  £Emeies,  and  wma  aomaUa, 
whilst  the  army  was  singing  Te  Deum  for  the  victory,  and  thoaa 
&nous  festivities  were  taking  place  at  which  our  Duke,  now  made 
a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  was  entertained  by  the  King  of  the  Bomana 
and  his  nobility.  His  Grace  went  home  by  Berlin  and  Hanover, 
and  Esmond  lost  the  festivities  which  took  place  at  those  cities,  and 
which  his  general  shared  in  company  of  the  other  general  offioero 
who 'travelled  with  our  great  captain.  When  he  could  move  it  was 
by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg's  city  of  Btuttgard  that  he  made  his 
way  homewards,  revisiting  Heidelberg  again,  whence  he  w^it 


*  My  miitren  before  I  went  tldi  campaign  sent  me  John  Loclcwood  out  of  Wal- 
'eota»  who  haHi  etvr  linee  remained  with  me.'^H*  £• 
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Manheim,  and  lience  had  a  tedioua  but  ea^  water  journey  down 
the  rirer  of  Bhine,  which  he  had  thought  a  delightful  and  beauti- 
ful voyage  Indeed,  but  that  his  heart  was  longing  for  home,  aod 
something  for  more  beantiiiil  and  deli^tfiiL 

Aa  bright  and  welcome  as  tiis  f^m  almoBt  of  his  mistresa  ahone 
the  lights  of  Harwich,  as  the  packet  came  in  from  Holland.  It 
waa  not  many  houra  ere  he,  Esmond,  was  in  London,  of  that  you 
may  be  sore,  and  reoaived  with  opan.  amm  by  the  old  dowager  of 
CSialsey,  who  Towed,  in  hat  jarg<m  of  French  and  Kngliah,  titat  he 
had  the  air  nobb,  that  hia  pallor  embelliahed  him,  that  he  was  an 
Amadis  and  deeerred  a  Oloriana ;  and,  oh  I  flames  and  darts  t  what 
VBB  hia  joy  at  healing  that  hia  miatreH  was  come  into  waitinj^  and 
was  Kov  viUi  her  Majesty  at  Eoisington  !  Although  Mr.  £amoad 
had  bdd  Jack  Lookwood  to  get  hones  and  they  would  zide  ftir 
Winehester  that  ni^t ;  when  he  heaid  this  news  he  ooonter- 
mandftd  the  horsM  at  once ;  his  businesB  lay  no  hmger  in  Hants ; 
all  his  hope  and  desire  lay  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  him.  in  Ken- 
mngtm  FarkwalL  Foot  Hany  had  never  looked  in  the^aaabe- 
fbre  BO  eage^  to  see  whether  he  had  the  M  air,  and  hia  pakmiB 
lodly  did  become  him  ;  he  never  took  aoch  paina  about  the  oori  of 
his  periwig  uid  the  taste  of  hia  embroidery  and  point-lao^  as  now, 
b^ture  Mr.  Amadis  present«d  himself  to  M»Aini  Olonana.  ^Wn 
tiie  fire  of  the  Frmch  lines  half  so  murderous  as  the  mKtig  glnn^"'' 
.frosa  her  la^ahiiTs  <7es  t  Oh  I  darts  and  npturei^  how  beantlhl 
veretheyt 

And  as,  before  the  Uasing  son  of  mominf^  the  moon  fades  aw^ 
in  the  sky  almost  invisible ;  f^mond  thought,  with  a  blush  per- 
Jh^m,  of  another  sweet  pale  &ce,  and  and  foint,  and  fading  out  of 
■ght,  with  its  Bweet  fcMid  gaae  of  affection ;  such  a  ke^  look  it  seemed 
to  Cast  as  Enrydiee  might  have  given,  yeftming  afto  her  lover, 
^en  firte  and  I^nto  summoned  her,  and  she  passed  away  into  the 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AX  OLD  STORY  ABOUT  A  FOOL  AND  A  WOMAN. 

Ant  taste  for  pleasure  whicli  Esmond  had  (and  he  liked  to 
deaipere  in  loco^  neither  more  nor  less  than  most  young  men  of  hii 
age)  he  oould  now  gratify  to  the  utmost  extent^  and  in  the  befll 
company  which  the  town  afforded.  When  the  army  went  inlD 
winter  quarters  abroad,  those  of  the  officers  who  had  intereBt  or 
money  easily  got  leave  of  absence,  and  found  it  much  pleawmter  ti> 
spend  their  time  in  Pall-Mall  and  Hyde  Park,  than  to  pass  tiieivin* 
ter  away  behind  the  fortifications  of  the  dreary  old  Flanders  towxis^ 
where  the  English  troops  were  gathered  Yatches  and  packets 
passed  daily  between  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  ports  and  Harwich ; 
the  roads  thence  to  London  and  the  great  inns  were  crowded  witb. 
army  gentlemen ;  the  taverns  and  ordinaries  of  the  town  swaniied 
with  red-coats ;  and  our  great  Duke's  levees  at  St.  James's  were  as 
thronged  as  they  had  been  at  Ghent  and  Brussels,  where  we  treated 
him,  and  he  us,  with  the  grandeur  and  ceremony  of  a  Bovemaga* 
Though  Esmond  had  been  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Fa* 
sileer  regiment,  of  which  that  celebrated  officer,  Brigadier  Jc^in 
Bichmond  Webb,  was  colonel,  he  had  never  joined  the  regiment^ 
nor  been  introduced  to  its  excellent  commander,  though  they  had 
made  the  same  campaign  together,  and  been  engaged  in  the  same 
battle.  But  being  aide-de-camp  to  General  Lumley,  who  commanded 
the  division  of  Horse,  and  the  army  marching  to  its  point  of  desti* 
nation  on  the  Danube  by  different  routes,  Esmond  had  not  Mlesn 
in,  as  yet,  with  his  commander  and  future  comrades  of  the  fort; 
and  it  was  in  London,  in  €k)lden  Square,  where  Major-General 
Webb  lodged,  that  Captain  Esmond  had  the  honour  of  first  paying 
his  respects  to  his  friend,  patron,  and  commander  of  after  daya 

Those  who  remember  this  brilliant  and  accomplished  gentleman 
may  recollect  his  character,  upon  which  he  prided  himself  I  think, 
not  a  little,  of  being  the  handsomest  man  in  the  army ;  a  poet  who 
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writ  a  dull  C0I7  of  venes  apon  tlie  bottle  of  Oadeuarde  titxeejean 
after,  describing  Webb,  sayB : — 

''  To  nobis  daogtir  Webb  condnoU  tba  waj, 
Hii  gKkt  axamplB  all  hii  troop*  obej )  , 

Bafore  tba  fMnt  tba  gananl  tUtmJj  Mm, 
With  nidi  an  tUr  u  Hum  to  battla  itrldaa  1 
Pro^tiooi  Ha«TBa  moit  lan  m.  hero  un, 
Ltka  Parii  banilwine,  «nd  like  Hector  bnTe." 

iSx.  Webb  thotigbt  theee  verses  quite  as  fine  as  Mr.  Addison's 
on  tlie  Kenheim  Campaign,  and,  indeed,  to  be  Heetor  H  la  mods  da 
Farif,  was  part  of  this  gallant  gentleman's  ambition.  It  would 
lutve  been  difficult  to  find  an  officer  in  the  whole  army,  or  amongst 
the  splendid  courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  the  Maison  da  Roy,  that 
fought  under  Vendosnie  and  Yilleroy  in  the  army  opposed  to  oura^ 
who  was  a  more  accomplished  soldier  and  perfect  gentlemsn,  and 
either  braver  or  botter-looking.  And,  if  Air.  Webb  believed  of 
himBnlf  what  the  world  sud  of  him,  and  was  deeply  convinced  of 
his  own  indisputable  genius,  beauty,  and  valour,  who  has  a  light  to 
qoarrsl  with  him  veiy  much  t  This  self-oontant  of  his  kept  him  in 
^eoeral  good-humour,  of  which  hia  friends  and  dependants  got  the 
benefit. 

He  came  of  a  very  ancient  Wiltshire  fiunily,  which  he  req>ected 
above  all  &niiliea  in  the  world  :  he  could  prove  a  lineal  deeoeat 
fKoa  King  Edward  the  First,  and  his  first  ancestor,  Boaldns  da 
Biohmond,  rode  by  William  the  Conqueror's  side  on  Saatings 
field.  "  We  were  gentlemen,  fkmond,"  he  used  to  say,  "  when  the 
Chnrchills  were  hone-boys."  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  standing  in 
his  pumps  fflx  feet  three  inchs  (in  hia  great  jack-boote,  with  his  tall, 
&ir  periwig  and  hat  and  feather,  he  could  not  hare  been  lees  than 
ei^t  feet  high).  "  I  am  taller  than  Churchill,"  he  would  say,  sur- 
veying himself  in  the  glass,  "  and  I  am  a  better  made  man ;  and  if 
the  women  won't  like  a  man  that  hasn't  a  wart  on  his  nose,  feith, 
I  oas't  hdp  myself  and  Churchill  has  the  better  of  me  there.** 
thdeed,  he  was  always  measuring  himself  with  the  Duk^  and 
always  ""Hwg  his  fi^ends  to  measure  them.  And  t^lV^Tig  in  this 
&ank  way,  as  he  would  do,  over  his  cups,  wa^  would  laugh  and 
eoooorsge  him;  friandi  would  be  sorry  for  him;  sohemen  and 
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flatterers  would  egg  him  on,  and  tale-bearers  cany  the  BtoorieB'to 
Head-quarters,  and  widen  the  difference  which  already  existed  thos 
between  the  great  captain  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  braycst 
lieutenants  he  ever  had. 

His  rancour  against  the  Duke  was  so  a^^Mrent^  that  one  saw  it 
in  the  first  half-hour's  conTersation  with  General  Webb ;  and  his 
ladjy  who  adored  her  General,  and  thought  him  a  hundred  times 
taller,  handsomer,  and  braver  than  a  prodigal  nature  had  made 
him,  hated  the  great  Duke  with  such  an  intensity  as  it  beocnnes 
fiulthful  wives  to  feel  against  their  husbands'  enemies.  Not  tlia4 
my  Lord  Duke  was  so  yet ;  Mr.  Webb  had  said  a  thousand  thiBy 
against  him,  -which  lus  superior  had  pardoned ;  and  his  Giaio%. 
whose  spies  were  every  where,  had  heard  a  thousand  things  mora: 
that  Webb  had  never  said  But  it  cost  this  great  man  no  pains  to. 
pardon ;  and  he  passed  over  an  injury  or  a  benefit  alike  easily. 

Should  any  child  of  mine  take  the  pains  to  read  these,  his  ances*- 
tor's  memoirs,  I  would  not  have  him  judge  of  the  great  Daks  *  hf 
what  a  contemporary  has  written  of  him.  No  man  hath  beeo.  so 
immensely  lauded  and  decried  as  this  great  statesman  and  warrior  ; 
as,  indeed,  no  man  ever  deserved  better  the  very  greatest  praise  and- 
the  strongest  censure.  If  the  present  writer  joins  with  the  lattflor 
faction,  very  likely  a  private  pique  of  his  own  may  be  the  cause  of 
his  ill-feeling: 

On  presenting  himself  at  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  levee,  his 
Grace  had  not  the  least  remembrance  of  General  Lumley's  aide-da* 
camp,  and  though  he  knew  Esmond's  family  perfectly  well,  having 
served  with  both  lords  (my  Lord  Francis  and  the  Viscount,  Es*- 
mond's  father)  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Guard,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  friendly  and  serviceable  to  the  (9D» 
styled)  legitimate  representatives  of  the  Viscount  Castlewood,  took 
no  sort  of  notice  of  the  poor  lieutenant  who  bore  their  name.  A 
word  of  kindness  or  acknowledgment,  or  a  single  glance  of  appro* 
bation,  might  have  changed  Esmond's  opinion  of  the  great  man;, 
and  instead  of  a  satire,  which  his  pen  cannot  help  writing  who 
knows  but  that  the  hitmble  historian  might  have  taken  the  other 

*  This  panage  in  the  Kemoin  of  Esmond  is  written  on  a  leaf  inserted  into  tilt 
M&  boolc,  and  dated  1744,  pvobaU j  after  be  bad  beard  of  the  Dnehtn's  death. 
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aide  of  paoegTiic  }  Wa  have  but  to  ohange  tbe  point  of  view,  sod 
the  greatest  aotion  looka  matm ;  aa  ve  torn  the  perapootiTO-glaai^ 
and  a  gi&nt  appean  s  pigmj'.  You  may  deeeribe,  but  who  oan  tell 
whether  joxa  sight  is  deur  or  not,  or  your  meuis  of  iofonnaticai  ac- 
curate 1  Hod  the  great  man  said  but  a  word  of  kindneaa  to  ths 
small  one  (aa  he  would  have  stepped  ont  of  his  gilt  ohariot  to  shaka 
hands  with  LaEaras  in  rags  and  sores,  if  ha  thoaght  Iawus  could 
have  been  of  any  servioe  to  him),  oo  doubt  Esmond  would  ban 
&aght  for  him  with  pen  and  sword  to  the  utmoat  of  his  might; 
but  my  lord  the  lion  did  not  want  master  moose  at  this  moment 
and  CO  Muadpolus  went  off  and  nibbled  in  opposition. 

So  it  was,  however,  that  a  young  gmtletnen,  wlw,-in  the  eyes  of 
his  &mily,  and  in  his  own,  doabtleos,  was  looked  upon  aa  a  oonsni&T 
mate  hero,  ibtmd  that  the  great  hero  of  the  day  took  no  moteuotioe 
of  him  than  of  the  sm^est  dmouuer  in  his  Graoe's  army,  Tba: 
dowager  at  Chalsey  was  fiirioas  against  this  n^leot  of  her  &mily, 
and  had  a  great  battle  with  Lsdy  Marlborough  (as  Lady  Cattle 
wood  insisted  on  calling  tlie  Duchess).  Her  Qraoe  wsji  now  His- 
tma  of  the  Bobes  to  her  Majesty,  and  one  of  the  greatest  peraonagei 
in  this  kingdom,  at  her  husbaad  was  in  all  Europe,  and  the  batUe 
between  the  two  ladiea  took  place  in  the  Queen's  drawi&g-roiim. 

The  I>ncheBB,  in  reply  to  my  annt's  eager  clamour,  said  haughtily, 
that  she  had  done  her  best  for  the  legitimate  branch  of  the 
Esmonds,  and  oould  not  be  expected  to  provide  &r  the  bastard 
brats  of  the  fanuly. 

"Bastards,"  says  the  Yisoountesa,  in  a  fiuy,  "there  are  bastarda 
amongst  the  Churchill^  aa  your  Grace  knows,  and  the  Duke  c£ 
Serwick  is  provided  for  well  enough" 

"  Madam,"  says  the  Docheas,  "  you  know  whose  fault  it  is  that 
there  ore  no  such  dukea  in  the  Esmond  &mUy  too,  and  how  that 
little  scheme  of  a  certain  lady  miscarried." 

Esmond's  friend^  Dick  Steele,  who  was  in  waiting  on  the  Princ^ 
heard  the  cuntroversy  between  the  ladies  at  court,  "  And  faith," 
says  Dick,  "I  think,  Harry,  thy  kinswoman  had  the  worst  of  it." 

He  could  not  keep  the  story  quiet ;  'twas  all  over  the  oofiee- 
houses  ere  night ;  it  was  printed  in  a  News  Letter  befi>re  a  montb 
was  over,  and  "  The  B^Iy  of  her  Grace  the  Ducheaa  of  M-rlb-r^^ 
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to  a  Popish  Lady  of  the  Croart^  ouoe  a  &yoarite  of  the  late 
J-m-Sy"  waa  printed  in  half-a-doten  places,  with  a  note  stating  ihaft 
this  dnohess,  when  the  head  of  this  lady's  &nuly  oame  bgr  hii 
death  lately  in  a  fiatal  dael,  never  rested  nntil  she  got  a  pension  fyt 
the  orphan  heir,  and  widow,  from  her  Majesty's  bonnty."  Hie 
squabble  did  not  advance  poor  Esmond's  promotion  mudi,  aod.m* 
deed  made  him  so  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  dared  not  show  his 
£ioe  at  the  Conmiander-in-Chiers  levees  again. 

During  those  eighteen  months  which  had  passed  since  Bamomt 
saw  his  dear  mistress,  her  good  fether^.the  old  Dean,  quitted  this 
life,  firm  in  his  principles  to  the  very  last,  and  eDJoining  his  fiimilf 
always  to  remember  that  the  Queen's  brother,  King  James  the 
Third,  was  their  rightful  sovereign.  He  made  a  very  edifying  end, 
08  his  daughter  told  Esmond,  and,  not  a  little  to  her  surprise,  after 
his  death  (for  he  had  lived  always  very  poorly)  my  lady  found  that 
her  fjEkther  had  left  no  less  a  sum  than  jCdOOO  behind  him,  whidx  be 
bequeathed  to  her. 

With  this  little  fortime  Lady  Castlewood  was  enabled,  when  het 
daughter's  turn  at  Court  came,  to  come  to  London,  where  she  took 
a  small  genteel  house  at  Kensington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Court,  bringing  her  children  with  her,  aud  here  it  was  that  Esmond 
found  his  Mends. 

As  for  the  young  lord,  his  university  career  had  ended  rather 
abruptly.  Honest  Tusher,  his  governor,  had  fotmd  my  young 
gentleman  quite  ungovernable.  My  lord  worried  his  life  away 
witli  tiicks;  and  broke  out,  as  home-bred  lads  will,  into  a  hundred 
youths  extravagancies,  so  that  Dr.  Bentley,  the  new  master  of 
Trinity,  thought  fit  to  write  to  the  Viscountess  Castlewood,  my 
lord*s  mother,  and  beg  her  to  remove  the  young  nobleman  from  a 
college  where  he  declined  to  leam,  and  where  he  only  did  harm  by 
his  riotous  example.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  nearly  set  fire  to  Nevil's 
Court,  that  beautiful  new  quadrangle  of  our  college,  which  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  had  lately  built  He  knocked  down  a  proctor^s 
man  that  wanted  to  arrest  him  in  a  midnight  prank ;  he  gave  a 
dinner  party  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday,  which  was  within 
a  fortnight  of  his  own,  and  the  twenty  young  gentlemen  then  present 
sallied  out  after  their  wine,  having  toasted  King  James's  health 
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witk  open  window^  and  sung  caTsiier  aon^  and  ahoated  "Ood 
save  the  Kingl"  in  the  great  court,  so  that  tlie  master  came  oat  of 
his  lodge  at  midnight,  and  disdpoted  the  riotoua  asBembly, 

This  waa  my  loid'a  crowning  &eak,  and  the  'Rev,  Tfaomaa 
Tiuhor,  domMtio  chaplain  to  the  Bight  Honourable  thfr  Lord 
YiBOonnt  Caatlewood,  finding  his  prayen  and  aermona  of  no  eaiihly 
avail  to  hia  lordship,  gave  up  hia  duties  of  governor;  went  and 
married  his  brewer's  widow  at  8ou4Jiam|yton,  and  took  her  and  her 
money  to  his  paieonage-houae  at  Castlewood. 

My  lady  oonld  not  be  angiy  with  her  son  for  drinldng  King 
JanWa  health,  being  herself  a  loyal  Toiy,  as  all  the  Gastlewood 
bmily  wtin,  and  acquiesced  with  a  aig^  knowing,  perhaps,  that 
her  reiiiBal  would  be  of  no  avtul  to  the  young  lord's  demre  for  a 
military  life.  She  would  have  liked  him  to  be  in  Mr.  Esmond's 
raiment,  hoping  that  Horry  might  act  as  guardian  and  adviser 
to  his  wtipnxd  young  kinsman;  but  my  young  lord  would  hear  ctf 
nothing  bat  the  Guards,  and  a  commiaaisn  was  got  for  him  in  iita 
Duke  of  Ormond'a  regiment;  so  Esmond  found  my  lord,  en»gii 
ai;d  lieutenant,  when  he  returned  from  Germany  ailer  tiie  filenheini 


Ihe  effect  produced  by  both  I^dy  Castlewood's  children  when 
they  appeared  in  public  was  extniordinary,  and  the  whole  town 
speedily  tang  with  their  &nie;  such  a  beautiful  couple,  it  was 
declared,  never  had  been  seen;  the  young  maid  of  honour  was 
toasted  at  ev^y  table  and  tavern,  and  as  for  my  young  lord,  his 
good  looks  were  even  more  admired  than  his  slater's.  A  hundred 
songs  were  written  about  the  pair,  and  as  the  feshion  of  ^lat  day 
TBI,  my  young  lord  waa  praised  in  these  Anacreontics  as  warmly 
as  BathyUus.  You  may  be  aure  that  he  accepted  very  complacently 
tbe  town's  (Opinion  of  him,  and  acquiesced  with  that  fomkness  and 
charming  good-humour  he  alwajrs  abowed  in  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  prettiest  fellow  in  all  London. 

The  old  dowager  at  Ohelsey,  though  she  could  never  be  got  to 
acknowledge  that  Mrs.  Beatrix  was  any  beauty  at  all  (in  whiclr 
opinion,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  a  vast  number  of  the  ladiee  agreed 
with  her),  yet,  on  the  veiy  first  aif^t  of  young  Caatlewood,  ahe 
owned  she  fell  in  lore  with  him;  and  Heniy  Esmond,  on  hia 
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xetom  to  CheLsef,  fonnd  himaelf  quite  inpeanededin  her  jfivwnr  hf 
her  yomiger  kiiMmifla.  That  fest  of  drbikiiig  tlie  Kiii^s  lifiaitiiJiii 
Cambriclge  would  lunre  von  her  hearty  ahe  said^  if  xiottiing  dae 
^Sow  bad  the  dear  young  fellow  got  suoh  beauty)"  abe 
^Not  from  his  fiKthar-— certainly  not  from  bis  mothaCi  Hovr 
ha  oome  by  such  noble  manners,  and  the  per&et  bd  mrt  Tbt^ 
oountaified  Waloote  widow  oonld  never  have  taught  him." 
had  his  own  opinion  about  the  countrified  Walcote 
had  a  quiet  grace,  and  serene  Idndness,  that  had  alwi^ 
to  him  the  perfection  of  good  breeding,  though  he  did  sot  try  to 
argue  this  point  with  his  aimt  But  he  could  agree  in  moat  of  tba 
praises  which  the  enraptured  old  dowager  bestowed  on  my  l/oA 
Viscounty  than  whom  he  never  beheld  a  more  fascinaiang 
channing  gentleman.  Castlewood  had  not  wit  so  much  as 
ment  ''The  lad  looks  good  things,"  Mr.  Steele  used  to  say;  **\ 
his  laugh  lights  up  a  conversation  as  much  as  ten  repartees  ftua 
Mr.  Congreva  I  would  as  soon  sit  over  a  bottle  with  him  as  wUh 
Mr.  Addison;  and  rather  listen  to  his  talk  than  hear  NicoUnL 
Was  ever  man  so  gracefully  drunk  as  my  Lord  GastlewoodS  I 
would  give  any  thing  to  carry  my  wine  (though,  indeed,  Dick  horo 
his  very  kindly,  and  plenty  of  it,  too)  like  this  incomparable  young 
man.  Whoi  he  is  sober  he  is  delightful ;  and  when  tipsy,  perfeotiiy" 
irresistible."  And  referring  to  his  &.vourite,  Shakspeare  (who 
was  quite  out  of  ftshion  until  Steele  brou^t  him  back  into  the 
mode),  Dick  compared  Lord  Castlewood  to  Prince  Hal,  and  was 
pleased  to  dub  Esmond  as  ancient  PistoL 

The  Mistress  of  the  Kobes,  the  greatest  lady  in  England  after 
the  Queen,  or  even  before  her  Majesly,  as  the  world  said,  thoi)g)i 
she  never  could  be  got  to  say  a  civil  word  to  Beatrix,  whom  ahe 
had  promoted  to  her  place  as  maid  of  honour,  took  her  brother 
into  instant  fitvour.  When  young  Oastlewood,  in  his  new  unifbrm, 
and  looking  like  a  prince  out  of  a  &iry-tale,  went  to  pay  his  doty 
to  her  Grace,  she  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  in  silence,  the  young 
man  blushing  and  in  confusion  before  her,  then  fairly  burst  out  a^ 
dyings  and  kissed  him  before  her  daughters  and  company.  ^  He 
was  my  boy's  friend,"  she  said,  through  her  sobs.  ''  My  Blandfbrd 
might  have  been  like  him."    And  every  body  saw,  after  this  mark 
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of  the  I>ndi««B'8  favour,  that  my  ymmg  lorf  a  promotion  wss- 
aecnre,  and  people  crowded  rotmd  the  feTonrite's  &vourit«^  wbo 
became  vaineF  and  gayer,  and  more  gDod-hnmoured  tlum  STer. 

Meanwhile  Madam  Beatrix  was  makmg  her  oonqseBtB  on  her 
own  side,  and  amongst  them  was  one  poor  gentlemaii,  •who  had 
been  shot  by  ber  young  eyes  two  yeais  before,  and  had  never  been 
•jnite  om*d  of  that  wound ;  he  knew,  to  be  sure,  how  hopdeos  any 
poasion  mi^t  be,  directed  in  that  qnarter,  and  had  taken  that  besl^ 
thongh  ignoble,  remedivm  amorU,  a  speedy  retreat  from  before  tlie 
dianner,  and  a  long  absence  from  her ;  uid  not  bcang>dangennudy 
smitten  in  the  first  inBtanoe,  Esmond  pretty  soon  got  the  better  of  liu 
ooraplaint,  and  if  he  had  it  still,  did  not  know  he  had  it,  and  bore 
it  eeaily.  But  when  he  retmTied  after  Blenheim,  the  ycnmg  lady 
of  sixteen,  who  had  appeared  the  most  beautifid  oltgect  his  ^w  had 
ever  looked  on  two  years  back,  was  now  advanced  to  a  perfect 
ripeness  and  perfeotdon  of  beanfy,  aadix  aa  instantly  enthralled  the 
poor  devil,  wlio  had  abready  been  a  fugitive  from  h«r  charms. 
Then  he  had  seen  her  bat  for  two  days,  and  fled ;  now  he  beheld 
her  day  after  day,  and  when  she  was  at  court,  watched  afW  her ; 
when  she  was  at  home,  made  one  of  the  &mily  par^  ;  when  ^le 
went  abroad,  rode  after  her  moth^s  chariot ;  wben  she  appeared 
in  puUie  places,  iraa  in  the  box  near  her,  or  in  the  pit  looking  at 
her ;  when  she  went  to  church  was  sore  to  be  there,  though  he 
might  not  listen  to  the  sermon,  and  be  ready  to  hand  her  to  her 
chair  if  she  deigned  to  accept  of  his  services,  and  select  him  from 
a  BCoro  of  young  men  who  were  aiyray^  hanging  round  about  her. 
When  she  went  away,  acoompan^ng  her  Majesty  to  Hampton 
Oonrt,  a  darkness  fell  over  Lcmdon.  CSods,  what  nights  has  Esmond 
paamd,  thinking  of  her,  riiyming  about  her,  tjtlVing  abont  her  I 
His  friend  Dick  Steele  was  at  this  time  courting  Qio  young  lady, 
Mra  Seurlock,  whom  he  married  ;  she  had  a  lodging  in  Eensington 
Square,  hard  by  my  Lady  Castlewood's  house  tbere.  Didc  and 
Harry,  being  on  the  same  errand,  nsod  to  meet  constantly  at  Ken- 
HingtoD.  The;  were  always  prowling  abont  that  place,  or  dismal- 
ly walking  thence,  or  eagerly  running  thither.  They  emptiei]' 
scores  o{  bottlea  at  the  King's  Arms,  each  man  prating  of  his  love, 
and  allowii^  the  other  to  talk  on  condition  that  he  might  hare  bin 
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own  turn  as  a  listener.  Hence  arose  an  intunacy  between.  tiMm,. 
though  to  all  the  rest  of  their  friends  they  must  have  been  in* 
sufferable.  Esmond's  verses  to  ''Oloriana  at  the  Harpsidiordy'*  to 
*'  Oloriana's  Nosegay/'  to  ''  Oloriana  at  Court,"  appeared  this  year 
in  the  **  Observator," — ^Have  you  never  read  themf  Theiy  were 
thought  pretty  poema^  and  attributed  by  some  to  Mr.  Prior. 

This  passion  did  not  escape— how  should  it  9 — the  dear  eyes  of 
Esmond's  mistress :  he  told  her  all ;  what  will  a  man  not  do 
when  frantic  with  love?  To  what  baseness  will  he  not  demean 
himself  f  What  pangs  will  he  not  make  others  suffer,  so  that,  he 
may  ease  his  selfish  heart  of  a  part  of  its  own  pain  ?  Day  after 
day  he  would  seek  his  dear  mistress,  pour  insane  hopes,  suj^ilioBr 
tions,  rhapsodies,  raptures,  into  her  ear.  She  listened,  smUed, 
consoled,  with  imtiring  pity  and  sweetness.  Esmond  was  the 
eldest  of  her  children,  so  she  was  pleased  to  say ;  and  as  for  her 
kindness,  who  ever  had  or  would  look  for  aught  else  frx)m  one  who 
was  an  angel  of  goodness  and  pity  9  After  what  has  be^i  said, 
'tis  needless  almost  to  add  that  poor  Esmond's  suit  was  unsacoefi»- 
fuL  What  was  a  nameless,  penniless  lieutenant  to  do,  when  some 
of  the  greatest  in  the  land  were  in  the  field  1  Esmond  never  so 
much  as  thought  of  asking  permission  to  hope  so  &r  above  his 
reach  as  he  knew  this  prize  was — and  passed  his  foolish,  useless  life 
in  mere  abject  sighs  and  impotent  longing.  What  nights  of  rage, 
what  days  of  torment,  of  passionate  unfulfilled  desire,  of  sickening 
jealousy,  can  he  recall  I  Beatrix  thought  no  more  of  him  than  of 
the  lacquey  that  followed  her  chair.  His  complaints  did  not  touch 
her  in  the  least ;  his  raptures  rather  fiitigued  her ;  she  cared  for  his 
verses  no  more  than  for  Dan  Chaucer's,  who's  dead  these  ever  ao 
many  hundred  years ;  she  did  not  hate  him ;  she  rather  despised 
him,  and  just  suffered  him. 

One  day,  after  talking  to  Beatrix's  mother,  his  dear,  fond,  con- 
stant mistress — ^for  hours — ^for  all  day  along — ^pouring  out  his  fiame 
and  his  passion,  his  despair  and  rage,  returning  again  and  again  to 
the  theme,  padng  the  room,  tearing  up  the  flowers  on  the  tables 
twisting  and  breaking  into  bits  the  wax  out  of  the  stand-dish,  and 
performing  a  hundred  mad  freaks  of  passionate  folly;  seeing  his 
mistress  at  last  quite  pale  and  tired  out  with  sheer  weariness  of 
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oompanioa,  and  watching  ovot  his  fever  for  the  hondredtli  times 
i^ood  seized  up  his  hat,  and  took  hi«  leavft  Am  he  got  into  Ken- 
sington Square,  a  sense  of  remorse  oame  over  him  for  the  weorieome 
[Min  he  had  heea  infliddng  upon  ihe  dearest  and  kindest  friend  ever 
man  liad.  He  went  hack  to  the  honac^  wb^n  the  Bervaot  still 
stood  at  the  open  door,  ran  np  the  etaira,  and  finmd  his  miBtren 
where  he  had  Idt  her  in  the  embrasnre  of  the  window,  looking  over 
the  fields  towaids  Chelsey.  She  langhed,  wiping  away  at  the 
same  time  the  tears  which  w«fe  in  her  kind  eyes ;  he  flong  himself 
down  on  his  kneee,  and  bnried  his  head  in  hat  lap.  She  had  in  her 
hand  the  stalk  of  one  of  tiie  flowers,  a  pink,  that  he  had  torn  to 
[riecea.  "  Oh,  pardon  me,  pardon  me,  my  dearest  and  kindest^"  he 
Bcdd ;  "  I  am  in  hell,  and  yon  are  the  angel  that  Inings  me  a  drop 
of  water." 

"  I  am  yonr  mother,  you  are  my  son,  and  I  lore  you  always," 
»be  Btdd,  holding  her  hands  ov^  him ;  end  he  went  away  comforted 
and  humbled  in  mind,  aa  he  thought  of  that  Kmtmng  and  constant 
love  and  tenderness  with  which  this  sweet  lady  ever  bleesed  and 
puisned  H"i, 


CHAPTER  XL 
THE  VAHotrs  mu  josefb  ae 


The  gentlemen  ushum  had  a  tabic  at  Kensington,  and  the  OnnnI 
a  very  splendid  dinner  daily  at  St.  Jamee's,  at  either  of  which  ordi- 
naries Esmond  was  free  to  dine.  I>ick  Steele  liked  the  Quard-taUe 
better  than  his  own  at  the  gentleman  ushers',  where  there  was  less 
wine  and  more  ceremony ;  and  Esmond  hod  many  a  jolly  afternoon 
in  company  ctf  his  fiiend,  and  a  hundred  times  at  least  saw  Dick 
into  his  chair.  If  there  is  veri^  in  wine,  acoording  to  the  old 
adage,  what  an  amiable-natured  character  Dick's  must  have  been  t 
In  proportaon  aa  he  took  in  wine  he  overflowed  wiQi  kindness. 
His  talk  was  not  witty  so  much  aa  charming.  He  never  said  a  word 
that  Gonld  anger  any  body,  and  only  became  tJbe  more  benevolent 
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the  num  HfBy  he  grew.  Many  ef  ihe  -wagB  derided  the  peer  Mkm 
ia  his  cope,  azidehoBe  him  as  a  butt  ht  their  aatire ;  hub 
a  kindiMaB  about  him,  and  a  sweet  playful  £uicjy  that ; 
mond  &r  more  Gharming  than  the  pointed  talk  of  the 
wits,  with  their  elaborate  repartees  and  affected  severitiea  I 
Steele  shone  rather  than  f^arkled.  Those  £unous 
the  coffee-houses  (Mr.  William  Congreve^  for  ingfa^r^f^  lAmt  tm 
gout  and  his  grandeur  permitted  him  to  come  among  \m)  woiU 
make  many  brilliant  hits — ^half-a-dozen  in  a  night  nomntimnn  Imt, 
like  sharpshooters,  when  they  had  fired  their  shot,  tibey^ 
obliged  to  retire  under  cover  till  their  pieces  were  loaded 
and  wait  till  they  got  another  chanoe  at  their  enemy ; 
Dick  never  thought  that  his  botUe-companion  was  a  butt  to 
at— only  a  friend  to  shake  by  the  hand  The  poor  fellow  had  Iialf 
tlie  town  in  his  confidence ;  every  body  knew  every  thing  about  his 
loves  and  his  debts,  his  creditors  or  his  mistress's  obduracy.  WheoL 
Esmond  first  came  on  to  the  town,  honest  Dick  was  all  flames  and 
raptures  for  a  young  lady,  a  West  India  fortune,  whom  he  manied. 
In  a  couple  of  years  the  lady  was  dead,  the  fortune  was  aU  but 
sjKjnt,  and  the  honest  widower  was  as  eager  in  pursuit  of  a  new 
pai-agon  of  beauty  as  if  he  had  never  courted  and  married  and 
buried  the  last  one. 

Quitting  the  Guard-table  on  one  sunny  afternoon,  when  by  chance 
Dick  had  a  sober  fit  upon  him,  he  and  his  friend  were  making  their 
way  down  Geimain  Street,  and  Dick  all  of  a  sudden  left  his  com- 
pauion's  arm,  and  ran  after  a  gentleman  who  was  poring  over  a 
folio  volume  at  the  book-shop  near  to  St.  James's  churcL  He  was 
u  fair,  tall  man,  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  with  a  plain  sword,  very 
sober,  and  almost  shabby  in  appearance— at  least  when  compaced 
to  Captain  Steele,  who  loved  to  adorn  his  joUy  round  person  witL 
the  finest  of  clothes,  aud  shone  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace.  The  Cap* 
tain  rushed  up,  then,  to  the  student  of  the  bookstall,  took  liim  la 
his  arms,  hugged  him,  and  would  have  kissed  him — ^for  Dick  wan 
iUways  hugging  and  bussing  his  friends — but  tlio  other  stepped  back 
with  a  fiush  on  his  pale  face,  seeming  to  decline  this  public  mani- 
festation of  Steele's  regard. 

<^My  dearest  Joe,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thyself  this  age?*' 
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cam  tke  Ckptam,  utM  hoUBng  botli  bia  AJBw^i  knkb;ThwB 

ImmI.  Ifftgm'l'TT^g  foe  thfl  UtM  fturtaiight.* 

"  A.  fiotttiuf^  is  not'  an  nge,  Dii^"  i^  tlta  atW,  i*'ji  gamif 
hanonredl^.  (He  kwl  li^t  Un«  (^eH,  artawnluivf  bri^V  «>^a 
haa:  fertaoUyngaitx  and  hafadwamn,  like  »  tinted  statoa)  <*Jkiid 
Iliwbeai  hiding  myself—iidkva  do- Ttm  think  I" 

*■  What  F  not  acroM  the  vatsr,  1117  deap  Joe  1 "  says  Stedey  with 
a  lb(^  of  gXMt  alttrm  r  "tiuni  kmnrest  I  have  alv^a  "  ■— 

"^o,"  atjn  hia  frigid,  inteimpting  him  with  a  Bmile  r  "mata 
not  ooOM  to  audi  etraitB  >a  that,  Dick.  I  ham  been  Jutfia^.RTrat 
a.plaoe'iriien  people  nvver  think  of  fimHng  yon— «t  m  j' own.  lodgr 
iD0B,  wJiitiiv  I  un  gtring  to  amok*  a  p^  now  and  dnaka  fjm»  of 
aadc^  wiUyoarhononr  oomeT" 

-Sarry  Knawnd,  come  hither,"  criea  ont  Diok.  "Thoa  haat 
heard  me  talk  over  and  over  again  at  my  deaneat  Jw^  my  gnaniiiaa 
angeL" 

"  Indeed,"  Hya  Mr.  Eamond,  with  a  bow,  "it  is  not  from  you  anfy 
that  I  hwe  leamt  to  admire  Ur.  Addiaon.  W«  loved  good  poet^ 
at  Comlnidge,  as  well  as  at  Oxfiud ;  and  I  have  some  of  yonia  by 

heart,  tiiou|^  I  have  pat  on  a  redcoat *  O,  qui  oaaoro 

Uandins  Orphao  vooale  docia  cannon  j '  ahall  I  go  on,  nr  I "  aB.yH  Mr. 
Ifamottd,  who  indeed  had  read  and  loved  the  chaiming  I^tin  poems 
of  Me:  Addison,  as  every  soholar  of  tiut  time  kaeM<  md  admired 

"  This  is  Captain  Eamond  who  was  at  Blenheim,"  says  Steel& 

"Lieutenant  Esmond,"  says  the  other,  with  a  low  bow;  "at  Mr 
Addison's  serrice." 

'  I  have  heard  of  yon,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  with  asmile;  as,  indeed, 
ereiy  body  about  town  had  heard  that  anInd[ystor7  about  f^aumd'a 
dowager  aunt  and  the  Dnduaa. 

"  Wo  v&K  going  to  the  Qeoige,  to  take  ft  bottle  before  the  play," 
aajH  Steele;  "wilt  thou  be  one,  Joel" 

Mr.  Addison  said  his  own  lodgings  were  hard  by,  where  he  warn 
sUll  rich  enough  to  give  a  good  bottle  of  wine  to  his  friends ;  and 
invited  the  two  gentiemen  to  his  i^xiitmait  in  t^  Haymarket, 
whither  we  accordingly  went. 

"I  dull  get  aradit  with  my  landlady,"  saya  he  with  a  nnile^ 
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'^when  ahe  sees  two  lach  fme  geatlemeii  as  you  oome  up  my  fltev/ 
And  he  politely  made  his  vistton  welcome  to  his  apartment^  whieh 
was  indeed  bat »  shabby  one,  thon^  no  grandee  of  the  knd  ocndd 
reoeiye  his  gaeste  with  a  more  perfect  and  courtly  grace  than  tUa 
gentleman.    A  frugal  dinner,  consisting  of  a  slice  of  meat  and-  a 
penny  loa^  was  awaiting  the  owner  of  the  lodgings.     ''My  wine  la 
better  than  my  meat^**  says  Mr.  Addison ;  '<my  Lord  HaUfioc  sttit 
me  the  Burgundy."    And  he  set  a  bottle  and  glasses  befi»e  hia 
friends,  and  eat  his  simple  dinner  in  a  very  few  minutes,  after  wUoh 
the  three  fell  to,  and  bqgan  to  drink.  '^  You  see,"  says  Mr.  Addiaoi^ 
pointing  to  his  writing-table^  whereon  was  a  map  of  the  aotkoi  at 
Hochstedt^  and  several  other  gazettes  and  pamphlets  resting  to  the  * 
battle^  ''that  I,  too,  am  busy  about  your  affidra^  captain.    I  am 
engaged  as  a  poetical  gazetteer,  to  say  truth,  and  am  writing  a 
poem  on  the  campaign.'* 

So  Esmond,  at  the  request  of  his  host,  told  him  what  he  knew 
about  the  &mous  battle,  drew  the  river  on  the  table,  Mq^  tmt^ 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  bits  of  tobacco-pipe,  showed  the  advance 
of  the  left  wing^  where  he  had  been  engaged. 

A  sheet  or  two  of  the  verses  lay  already  on  the  table  beside  our 
bottles  and  glasses,  and  Dick  having  plentifully  refreshed  himself 
from  the  latter,  took  up  the  pages  of  manuscript,  writ  out  with 
scarce  a  blot  or  correction,  in  the  author's  slim,  neat  handwritings 
and  began  to  read  therefrom  with  great  emphasis  and  volubility. 
At  pauses  of  the  verse  the  enthusiastic  reader  stopped  and  fired  off 
a  great  salvo  of  applause. 

Esmond  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Addison's  friend.  "  You 
are  like  the  German  Burghers,"  says  he,  "and  the  Princes  on  the 
Mozelle ;  when  our  army  came  to  a  halt,  they  always  sent  a  depu* 
tation  to  compliment  the  chief,  and  fired  a  salute  with  all  their 
artiUery  from  their  Tvalk" 

''  And  drunk  the  great  chiefs  health  afterward,  did  not  they  f  " 
says  Captain  Steele,  gaily  filling  up  a  bumper ; — ^he  never  was  tardy 
at  that  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  a  friend's  merit. 

''  And  the  Duke,  since  you  will  have  me  act  his  Grace's  part," 
says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile  and  something  of  a  blush,  "pledged 
his  friends  in  return.     Most  serene  Elector  of  Covent  Gaiden,  I 
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drink  to  your  Hi^meas's  health,"  and  he  filled  himself  a  gliMn 
Joseph  requited  Boatee  more  preeaiiig  than  Diok  to  that  atat  of 
amuaemait;  but  the  wine  never  seemed  at  all  to  fluster  Mr,  Addt 
sob's  Inrains ;  it  only  unloosed  his  tongue^  whereaa  Captain  Steeled* 
head  and  ipeech  irere  quite  overoome  by  a  single  bottle. 

No  matter  what  the  veises  wora^  and,  to  say  truth,  Hr.  Esmond 
(bund  smie  of  them  more  than  indifEerent)  Dick's  enthumasm  fixr 
his  chief  never  bltered,  and  in  every  line  from  Addison's  pen, 
Steele  Ibund  a  mastor-stroke.  By  the  time  Dick  had  oome  to  that 
part  ctf  the  poem,  wherein  the  bard  describes  as  blandly  as  thoujj^  be 
were  recording  a  dance  at  the  opera,  or  a  hanflless  bout  of  bnoolic 
Cttdgdling  at  a  village  &ir,  that  bloody  and  mthleas  part  of  our 
oampaign,  with  the  rmnemtomoe  whereof  every  soldier  who  bore 
a  part  in  it  must  sicken  with  shame — when  we  were  ordered  to 
ravage  and  lay  waste  the  Electoi's  country;  sad  with  £re  and 
murder,  alanghter  and  crime,  a  great  part  of  his  dominions  wss 
overrun  j  when  Dick  came  to  the  lines — 

"In  TSDggaiiM  roiu»d  the  soldier  fiUi  bli  hand 

With  (word  and  An,  and  rangta  the  Und. 

la  truAUag  flamea  a  thonaand  harreata  bnrn, 

A  tboaaaad  liUagai  to  aahaa  tan. 

To  the  tUok  wood*  the  wooUj  floeki  retreat. 

And  mixed  witli  bellawlng  hardi  oonftuedl;  Utat. 

Heir  trembllDK  lordi  the  eommoa  ahade  partake. 
And  oiiaa  of  inlanti  foand  in  erM;  bnlw. 
Tlie  Hateolng  loldier  fixed  Id  aorrow  Maodi, 
Loth  to  obaj  hli  leader^  Jut  commaDda. 
The  leader  grlerea,  bj  ganemu  pitj  iirajed. 
To  aea  hla  Jnat  aommandi  >o  irell  obejad  i  * 

by  this  time  wine  and  friendship  had  brought  poor  Dick  to  a  pen 
fectly  maudlin  state,  and  he  hiccupped  out  the  last  line  with  a 
tenderness  that  set  one  of  hia  auditora  a-laughing. 

"ladmirethelicenceofyoupoets,"  says  Esmond  to  Mr.  Addison. 
(Dick,  after  reading  of  the  versee,  waa  fain  to  go  o^  indat'Tig  qq 
kissing  his  two  dear  friends  before  his  departure^  and  reeling  away 
with  his  periwig  over  his  eyes).  "  I  admire  your  art :  the  murder 
of  the  campaign  is  done  to  military  music,  like  a  battle  at  the  opera, 
and  the  viigins  shriek  in  harmony,  as  our  victorious  grraiadieia 
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WMtdi  into  thflir  irillageB.  Bo  yoa  know  wbat  a  floene  it 
(67  this  time,  periiapBi  tiie  'wiiie  liad  wHimed  Mr.  EnBOBidL'ff 
tto,)  whst  a  <■»■■»«;*  joa  we  crietaEatmg'?  idiat  seenes  of 
flDst lunntirirere  enaotod,  crw  whioh  iiie  oommaxudeir^s  guiiuH 
aided,  as  calm  as  ihoagli  lie  didat  beleng  to  oar  of^iflref  Ymt 
taflcofthe  'liataning  aoldiar  fixed  in  sorrow,*  tbe  ^eadei^  grief 
swayed  by^geserouspiiy;'  to  my  belief  thejeader  cared  no 
jEor  bleating  flooks  than  he  did  for  in&ats'  dries,  and  many  e# 
«"<Bft^"a  bntdhered  one  or  the  other  with  eqval  alaerity.  I  was 
ashamed  of  my^  trade  when  I  saw  those  honora  x)eipetBBted,  w&jefa. 
euoemuler  every  man's  eyes.  You  hew  out  of  your  pdJiahed 
s  stetely  xmsge  af  smiling  idctory ;  I  tell  you  'tis  an  mioooilv 
torted,  savage  idolf  hideoos,  bloody,  and  barbarom.  The 
performed  befine  it  [are  shoddng  to  think  o£  You  great  ppete 
idionld  show  it  as  it  is — u^  and  hoirible,  not  beautiftd  and  sereDCL 
Oh,  sir,  had  you  made  the  campaign,  believe  me,  you  never  would 
have  sung  it  so.** 

During  this  little  outbreak,  Mr.  Addison  was  listening,  smoking 
out  of  his  long  pipe,  and  smiling  very  placidly.  ''  What  wonld 
you  have  ? "  says  he.  *'  In.  our  polished  days,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  art^  'tis  impossible  that  the  Muse  should  depict  tortures 
or  berime  her  hands  with  the  bonrors  of  war.  These  are  indicated 
rather  than  described ;  as  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  that,  I  dare  say, 
you  have  read  (and  sore  there  can  be  no  more  elegant  specimens 
of  composition) ;  Agamemnon  is  slain,  or  Medea's  children  destroyed, 
away  from  the  scene ; — the  chorus  occupying  the  stage  and  singing 
of  the  action  to  pathetic  muaia  Something  of  this  I  attempt^  my 
dear  sir,  in  my  humble  way  :  'tis  a  pan^;yric  I  mean  to  write,  and 
not  a  satir&  Were  I  to  sing  as  you  would  have  me,  the  tewn 
would  tear  the  poet  in  pieces,  and  bum  his  book  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  Do  you  not  use  tobacco?  Of  all  the  weeds 
grown  on  earth,  sure  the  nicotian  is  the  most  soothing  and  salutary. 
We  must  paint  our  great  Duke,"  Mr.  Addison  went  on,  ^nott  aa 
a  man,  which  no  doubt  he  is,  with  weaknesses  like  the  rest  of  ns, 
but  as  a  hero.  'Tis  in  a  triumph,  not  a  battle,  that  your  hnmMf^ 
servant  is  riding  his  sleek  P^asos.  We  coll^je-poets  trot,  yon 
know,  on  veiy  easy  nags ;  xthath  been,  timeoutofmind,  part  of  tbe 
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paBtfapgnftwirm  to  oelaliBte  tiie  wjtiiMiB  of  hwDes  ia  Tone,  md  to 
ring  thfl  daoAt  yhich  yon  men  of  irar  perftmn.  I  miut  fiiUowtbi 
znlai  af  107- Alt,  and  the  0ompoBtian  of  saidi  a  etamin  n  thiB  mat 
1w  lni»m™iimiii  and  m^Qstic,  aot  bmilisr,  or  too  nasr  tin  nlatt 
tmlh.  jKptmattMi:  if  Tiigil  oonld  invoke  the  divine  Angnibi^ 
s  humbler  poet  from  the  banks  of  the  laia  msjr  odebnde  a  vistaif 
md  a  (xmqaeror  of  oar  own  nation,  in  irhoee  tnamidu  ensT'  Briton 
baa  »  share,  and  whoee  ^acy  and  gsnina  oontributea'  to  oray  eita> 
Mn*B  individual  hoDOiir,  'Wlion  ti**^  thoro  tumn  qxucs  oqt  ^^wi^u 
and  Bdwardo'  day^  moh  a  great  feat  of  arms  as  that  from  vhicb 
Jon  f oanalf  haTB  bongbt  away  marbafdiatini]tianl  If' tjainsif 
power  to  mig-  that  aong  worthily,  I  will  do  so,  and  be  thaokftd  to 
my  Moae.  If  I  fail  h  a  poet,  as  a  Baton  at  least  I  will  alunr  ngr 
h^all^,  ami.  fling  np  n^  cap  and  T"""-!!  for  tiLe  omqaeTor : 
''BhanlpaoataFct  Mri 


"  There  were  aa  brave  men  <m  tliat  field,"  saya  Mr.  Eanumd  (who 
nerer  oonld  be  made  to  love  the  Duke  of  MaiibOToiigh,  nor  to  tar- 
gat  thoae  atoraea  which  he  used  to  hear  in  his  youth  regarding  that 
iiuial  ohiefs  salfishness  and  iJwinlmijF) — "  tltere  were  men  at  Bleui- 
haon  aa  good  as  the  leader,  whom  neither  knighia  nor  Benatoia  ^ 
pleaded,  nor  ToioaB  plebeian  or  patrician  bTosred,  and  wiu>  lie  Uuca 
SotgiMettf  mider  the  doda     What  poet  b  there  to  aing  them  }  " 

"  To-BBg  tlie  gallant  aouls  of  hama  sent  to  Hadea  I "  aays  Hr. 
Addiaon,  wiHi  a  smile  :  "  Would  you  celebrate  them  all  1  If  I 
may  Tcntore  to  qneetiim  any  thiiq;  in  anch  an.  admirable  work,  the 
oatalogua  of  Hie  ah^a  in  JSomer  hath  always  appeared  to  me  aa 
aomewhait  wearisome;  what  hod  the  poem  been,  supposing  the 
writer  had  chnaiioled  1^  namea  of  oaptaina,  lientenanta,  lank  and 
file  I  One  of  the  gEetinst  of  a  great  man's  qaalitiea  is  saooeH ;  'tas 
the  reaolt  of  all  tiuottMra;  '^  a  latent  power  in  him  which  00m- 
pels  the  &7onr  of  ti»  gods,  and  sabjngates  fi>rtan&  Of  all  his  gifla 
I  admire  that  one  in  tin  gmt  Marlborongfa.  To  be  brave  ?  every 
man  is  hn.re.  Bat  in  bong  victorioos,  as  he  is,  I  fancy  there  is 
afimBfJiing  divioft    Xq  potMUOe  of  the  occaidon,  Ha  groat  sooLof 
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the  leader  ahines  out^  and  the  god  is  confessed.  Death  itidf 
apects  him,  and  passes  by  him  to  lay  others  low.  War  and 
flee  before  him  to  ravage  other  parts  of  the  field,  as  Hector 
before  the  divine  Achilles.  You  say  he  hath  no  pity ;  no  nukre 
have  the  gods,  who  are  above  it,  and  superhuman.  The  fidntiiig 
battle  gathers  strength  at  his  aspect ;  and,  wherever  he  rides^  vic- 
toiy  charges  with  him." 

A  couple  of  days  after,  when  Mr.  Esmond  revisited  his  poetie 
friend,  he  found  this  thought,  struck  out  in  the  fervour  of  oonvww 
sation,  improved  and  shaped  into  those  &mous  lines,  which  are  in 
truth  the  noblest  in  the  poem  of  the  **  Campaign.**  As  the  two 
gentlemen  sat  engaged  in  talk,  Mr.  Addison  solacing  himself  with 
his  customary  pipe ;  the  little  maid-servant  that  waited  on  his  lodg* 
ing  came  up,  preceding  a  gentleman  in  fine  laced  clothes^  that 
had  evidently  been  figunng  at  Court  or  a  great  man's  levea  The 
courtier  coughed  a  little  at  the  smoke  of  the  pipe,  and  looked  ronnd 
the  room  curiously,  which  was  shabby 'enough,  as  was  the  owner  in 
his  worn  snuff-ooloured  suit  and  plain  tie-wig. 

**  How  goes  on  the  magnum  opuSy  Mr.  Addison  ? "  says  the  Court 
gentleman  on  looking  down  at  the  papers  that  were  on  the  table. 

«  We  were  but  now  over  it^"  says  Addison  (the  greatest  oourtaer 
in  the  land  could  not  have  a  more  splendid  politeness,  or  greater 
dignity  of  manner) ;  <<  here  is  the  plan,'*  says  he,  **  on  the  table  : 
hcie  HhU  Simoisy  here  ran  the  little  river  Nebel :  hdc  est  Sigma  tdiua^ 
here  are  Tallard's  quarters,  at  the  bowl  of  this  pipe,  at  the  attack 
of  which  Captain  Esmond  was  present     I  have  the  honour  to  in* 
troduce  him  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  but  now  depicting 
aUquo  prcdia  mixta  mero^  when  you  came  in."    In  truth  the  two 
gentlemen  had  been  so  engaged  when  the  visitor  arrived,  and  Ad* 
dison,  in  his  smiling  way,  speaking  of  Mr.  Webb,  Colonel  of  Esmond's 
regiment  (who  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  action,  and  greatly  dis* 
tinguished  himself  there),  was  lamenting  that  he  could  find  never 
a  suitable  rhyme  for  Webb,  otherwise  the  brigade  should  have  had 
a  place  in  the  poet's  verses.     "  And  for  you,  you  are  but  a  lieu- 
tenant," says  Addison,  "  and  the  Muse  can't  occupy  herself  with 
any  gentleman  under  the  rank  of  a  field-officer." 
Mr.  Boyle  was  all  impatient  to  hear,  saying  that  my  Lord'Trea^^ 
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sorer  and  mj  Lord  TTnlifaT  irere  eqoallj  anxiciDs ;  and  Addison, 
blushing,  h^an  reading  of  his  veraea,  and,  I  stispect,  knew  their 
veak  paita  as  well  aa  the  most  critical  hearer.  When  he  came  to 
the  lines  describing  the  angel,  tb&t 


ha  read  with  great  animation,  looking  at  Esmond,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Ton  know  whwe  that  dmile  came  from — from  our  talk,  and 
oar  bottle  of  Borgundy,  the  o&er  day." 

The  poet's  two  heoiras  w€a:e  caught  with  eutbtudasm,  and  a^ 
plauded  the  veraea  witii  all  their  might.  The  gentleman  of  the 
Court  aprang  up  in  great  delight,  "  JSot  a  word  more,  my  dear 
sir,"  says  he.  "  Trust  me  with  the  papers — PU  defend  them  wiUi 
my  Ulfi.  Let  me  read  them,  over  to  my  Lord  Treasurer,  whom  I 
am  appointed  to  see  in  half-an-honr.  X  rentore  to  promise,  the 
▼crees  shall  lose  nothing  by  my  readinf^  and  thai,  or,  we  shall  aee 
whether  Lord  TTjiUfaT  }ub  a  right  to  complain  that  his  friend's  pen- 
sion is  no'longer  paid."  And  without  more  ado,  the  oourtaer  in 
looe  seized  the  manuaaipt  page^  placed  than  in  hla  breaat  with  his 
raffled  hand  over  his  heart,  executed  a  meat  graoiaus  wave  of  the 
hat  with  the  disengaged  hand,  and  smiled  and  bowed  out  of  the 
rono,  leaving  an  odour  of  pomander  behind  him. 

"  Does  not  the  chamber  look  quite  dark  I "  says  Addison,  sor- 
v^iog  it^ "  after  Hib  glorious  appearance  and  dis^pearance  of  that 
fftxamx  moaonger  1  Wby,  he  illnminated  the  whole  room.  Your 
soarie^  Ur.  Esnumd,  will  bear  any  light ;  but  this -threadbare  oU 
ooat  of  min^  how  very  worn  it  looked  under  the  glare  of  that . 
^tlendoor  1  I  wmder  whether  th«iy  will  do  any  tiling  for  me,"  he 
oontinaed.  "  Wlirai  I  oame  out  of  Oxford  into  the  world,  my  pa- 
tfona  promised  me  great  tliingB  ;  and  you  see  where  their  promise* 
have  landed  me^  in  a  lodging  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  witii  a  aixpennj 
dinner  fiom  the  cook's  shop.  Well,  I  suppose  this  promise  will  go 
after  the  others,  and  fintone  will  jilt  me,  as  the  jade  has  been  doing 
any  time  these  seven  years.  '  I  puff  the  prostitute  away,' "  says  he, 
smiling  and  blowing  a  doud  out  of  bis  pipa  "  There  is  no  haid- 
■hip  in  poverty',  Esmond,  that  is  not  bearable ;  no  hardship  eren  in 
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bonesfc  depesidenoe  idiat  aa  lumeet  man  imi^  not  put  iq»  nitiu  I 
cune  ovt  of  the  lap  of  AlmarMater,  pajBGed  up  -with  har 
me,  and  ^tAing  to  make  a  figure  in  the  'warM  ^wiHk  ti» 
and  learning  which  had  got  me  no  small  name  in  oar 
The  world  is  the  ocean,  and  Isis  and  Charwell  are  but  little  dropsy 
of  which  the  sea  takes  no  account  My  reputation  ended  a  mile 
beyond  Maudlin  Tower ;  no  one  took  note  of  me ;  and  I  learned 
this,  at  leasts  to  bear  np  against  edl  fortune  with  a  cheerftil  kMoA 
Eriend  jDick  hath  made  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  has  passed  me  im 
the  race  long  ago.  What  matters  a  litiJe  name  or  a  little  iaetmmt 
There  is  no  &itune  that  a  philosopher  cannot  endure.  I  have 
not  unknown  as  a  scholar,  and  yet  farced  to  liye  by  tunang 
leader,  and  teaching  a  boy  to  spelL  What  then  ?  The  life 
pieaaant»  but  possible— 4he  bear  was  bearable.  Should  this  ^^entm 
fail,  I  will  go  back  to  Oxford ;  and  some  day,  when  you  are  a  gene- 
ral,  you  shall  find  me  a  curate  in  a  cassock  and  bands,  and  1  diall 
welcome  your  honour  to  my  cottage  in  the  country,  and  to  a  mog 
of  penny  ala  ^Tis  not  poyerty  that's  the  hardest  to  bear,  oriihe 
least  happy  lot  in  life,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  shaking  the  ash  <mt  of 
his  pipa  ^  See,  my  pipe  is  smoked  out.  Shall  we  have  maoQtm 
bottle )  I  have  still  a  couple  in  the  cupboard,  and  of  the  rijo^t  sort; 
No  more  9 — ^let  us  go  abroad  and  take  a  turn  on  the  Mall,  or  look: 
in  at  the  theatre  and  see  Dick's  comedy.  'Tia  not  a  masterpieee  of 
wit ;  but  Dick  is  a  good  feDow,  though  he  doth  not  set  the  Thames 
on  fire. 

Within  a  month  after  this  day,  Mr.  Addison^s  Iddcet  had  come 
up  a  prodigious  prize  in  the  lotteiy  of  life.  All  the  town  was  in 
an  uproar  of  admiration  of  his  poem,  the  *^  Campaign,"  which  Dick 
Steele  was  spouting  at  every  coffee-house  in  Whitehall  and  Oovcnt 
Gkoden.  The  wits  on  the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar  saluted  him 
at  once  as  the  greatest  poet  the  world  had  seen  for  ages ;  tiie  peopi^- 
buza'ed  for  Marlborough  and  for  Addison,  and,  more  than  thia^ 
the  party  in  power  provided  for  the  meritorious  poet,  and  Mr. 
Addison  got  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Exdse^  which  the 
£unous  Mr.  Locke  vacated,  and  rose  from  this  place  to  other  digni- 
ties and  honours ;  his  prosperity  from  henceforth  to  the  end  of  his 
life  being  scaaree  ever  interrupted.     But  I  doubt  whether  be  was 
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not  happur  in  bia  garrat  ia  tbe  Hi^ioarket,  tluui  enr  he  wh  i» 
hie  BpJoidiil  pfdaoo  at  Eeneiiigtan ;  and  I  belier*  tlie  iortaiis  tint 
wTin  te  ^fn  in  -(^  utiftTw  of  thn  oamtoK  lu>  'wiJBt  'wu  no  faflttflT 


<ilft7  as  tim  town  -wtJt,  '-bwu  but  a  dreaiy  |Atoe  fbr  Hr.  Hhbdih^ 
iriiedter  hii  duumer  ma  in  it  cr  out  of  it,  and  he  vita  glad  when  hiN 
ffound  gave  him  notioe  Ihaik  he  vaa  going  back  to  hia  divinon  itf 
the  axmj  which  1^  in  inBteiMj^narteiB  at  Boift4»-I>uc  Biia  dcsK 
mini  1 1  Mil  bada  him.  &T«well  with  a  cheerlol  fiioe ;  hear  bluuuiiig  fas 
knew  he  had  alwaTa,  and  wbereaoevar  &le  cazziad  him.  Mn,  Se^ 
tax  was  awaf  in  attondaikoe  od  her  M^eaty  at  Hampton  Ooni^ 
and  kisaad  her  &ir  5ugea^pB  to  him,  l^  wttf  of  adieu,  when  h» 
vode  UiitJier  to  teke  bia  lesn,  Btu>  reoeiTed  her  Trrrnffnim  jn.  k 
vaitiag-room  where  there  were  half  a  doicn  more  ladiea  of  ib* 
Courts  BO  that  his  high-flown  Bpeechea,  had  he  intended  to  mak» 
any  (and  very  likely  he  did),  were  impoeaible ;  and  sbe  announced 
to  her  ftienda  that  ber  ooonn  waa  grang  to  tbe  aony,  in  aa  ea^  tt 
numner  aa  ibe  woold  baye  eaid  fao  waa  going  to  a  <^oc(date-boiiaak 
He  aakad  with  a  zMthm  nie£d  iac^  if  she  had  any  ordeiH  fbr  tlw 
army  1  and  ahe  waa  pleaaed  to  aay  thst  she  wonld  like  a  mantle  «f 
MimQiIit*  lace;  ^le  made  him  a  aaocy  cnrtay  in  reply  to  bia  own. 
dismal  bow.  8be  deigned  to  kias  her  finger-tipa  &om  the  windowi 
where  she  stood  langhing  with  tbe  other  ladies,  and  chanced  to  see 
bim  aa  he  made  bia  way  to  the  Toy.  Tbe  dowager  at  Cbelsey  waft 
not  sorry  to  part  with  him  this  time.  "  Mon  cher,  wna  Itea  triUa 
comma,  un  lermon,"  she  did  Iiim  the  bononr  to  aay  to  bim  ;  indeed, 
gentlemen  in  bis  condition  are  by  no  means  amusing  companions, 
and  besides,  the  fickle  old  woman  had  now  found  a  mncb  more  ami- 
able &vourite,  and  niffblid  for  ber  dariing  lieutenant  of  the 
OoanL  Frank  lemained  behind  fiir  a  while,  and  did  not  join  the 
army  till  latn^  in  the  aoite  of  his  Grace  tbe  Cammutder-in-ChiaC 
His  dear  motiur,  oa  the  last  day  before  Emnond  went  away,  and 
when  the  three  dined  toget^ar,  made  Emond  pronaH  to  befiiend' 
her  boy,  and  baaondit  Frank  to  taka  tiie  graTnplii  of  Hx  kinBman 
aa  of  a  loyal  gentleniaa  Mtd  brave  soldier,  so  she  was  plsaaed  to  aaf  ; 
and  at  partial^  faatajwdjaot  tiie  least  sign  of  fidtenng  or  weakn— , 
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though,  (3od  knows,  that  fond  heart  was  fearfol  enon^  irliflQ 
othera  were  oonoemed,  though  so  resolute  in  bearing  its  own  pain. 

Esmond's  general  embarked  at  HarwicL    'Twas  a  grand  sig^  to 
see  Mr.  Webb  dressed  in  scarlet  on  the  deck,  waving  his  hat  as  our 
yacht  put  ofi^  and  the  guns  saluted  from  the  shore.     Hany  did  not 
see  his  viscount  again,  until  three  months  after,  at  Bois-le-DoCy 
when  hb  Grace  the  Duke  came  to  take  the  command,  and  Frank 
brought  a  budget  of  news  from  home  :  how  he  had  supped  with 
this  actress,  and  got  tired  of  that ;  how  he  had  got  the  better  of 
Mr.  St  John,  both  over  the  bottle,  and  with  Mrs.  Mountford,  of 
the  Baymarket  Theatre  (a  veteran  charmer  of  fifty,  with  whom 
the  young  scapegrace  chose  to  &ncy  himself  in  love) ;  how  his  sis- 
ter was  always  at  her  tricks,  and  had  jilted  a  young  baron  for  an 
old  earL     **  I  can't  make  out  Beatrix,"  he  said ;   **  she  cares  for 
none  of  us — she  only  thinks  about  herself ;  she  is  never  happy  un- 
less she  is  quarrelling ;  but  as  for  my  mother — ^my  mother,  Harry, 
is  an  angeL"     Harry  tried  to  impress  on  the  young  fellow  the 
necessity  of  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  please  that  angel ; 
not  to  drink  too  much ;  not  to  go  into  debt ;  not  to  run  after  the 
pretty  Flemish  girls,  and  so  forth,  as  became  a  senior  speaking  to  a 
lad     **  But  Lord  bless  thee  1 "  the  boy  said ;   ^*  I  may  do  what  I 
like,  and  I  know  she  will  love  me  all  the  same ; "  and  so,  indeed, 
he  did  what  he  liked.    Every  body  spoiled  him,  and  his  grave  kins- 
man as  much  as  the  rest^ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I   GET  A  COMFAKT  IK  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1706. 

Ok  Whit-Sunday,  the  famous  23rd  of  May,  1706,  my  young 
lord  first  came  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  whom  we  found  posted 
in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  extending  three  miles  or  more,  over 
the  high  ground  behind  the  little  Gheet  river,  and  having  on  his 
left  the  little  village  of  Anderkirk  or  Autre-^lise,  and  on  his  right 
Kamiliiesi  which  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
disastrous  days  of  battle  that  history  ever  hath  recorded* 
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Our  Dnke  here  once  more  met  hi*  old  enemy  of  Blenbeim,  the 
BAvarian  Elector  and  the  Mareschal  Villeroy,  ant  whom  the  Prinoe 
of  SaToy  had  gained  the  famous  victory  of  Chiari.  What  Eogliah- 
mau  or  FreDohmaa  doth  not  know  the  iaane  of  that  day  1  Having 
chosen  his  own  ground,  having  a  foroe  superior  to  the  English, 
and  besides  the  excellent  Spanish  and  Bavarian  troops,  the  whole 
Maison-du-Roy  with  him,  the  most  splendid  body  of  horve  in  the 
world, — in  an  hour  (and  in  spite  of  the  prodigiooa  gallantry  of  the 
French  Boyal  Housebald,  who  chained  through  the  centre  of  onr 
line  and  broke  it),  this  magnificent  army  of  Yilleroy  was  ntterly 
routed  by  troops  that  had  been  marohing  for  twelve  hours,  and  1^ 
the  intrepid  skill  of  a  commander,  who  did,  indeed,  seem  in  the 
preeenoe  of  the  euemy  to  ba  the  v^  genius  of  victory. 

I  think  it  was  more  from  conviction  than  policy,  though  that 
policy  was  surely  the  most  prudent  in  the  world,  that  the  great 
Duke  always  spoke  of  hia  victories  with  an  extraordinaty  modesty, 
and  as  if  It  was  not  to  much  Lis  own  admirable  genius  and  coursga 
which  achieved  these  amazing  suocesaes,  bat  as  if  he  was  a  special  and 
fatal  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  that  willed  irrekistibly 
the  enemy's  overthrow.  Before  his  actions  he  always  had  the 
church  service  read  solemnly,  and  professed  an  undoabting  belief 
that  our  Queen's  arms  were  blessed  and  our  victory  sure.  All  the 
letters  which  he  writ  afler  his  battlee'show  awe  rather  then  exul- 
tation ;  and  ha  attributes  the  glory  of  these  achievements,  about 
which  I  havo  heard  mere  petty  officers  and  men  bragging  with  a 
pardonable  vain-glory.  In  no  wise  to  his  own  bravery  or  skill,  but 
to  the  superintending  protection  of  Heaven,  which  he  ever  seemed 
to  think  Mas  oar  especial  ally.  And  onr  army  got  to  believe  so, 
and  tho  enemy  learnt  to  think  so  too  ;  for  we  never  entered  into 
a  battle  without  a  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  to  end  in  a  vic- 
tory ;  nor  did  the  French,  ailer  the  issue  of  Blenheim,  and  that 
astonishing  triumph  of  Ramillies,  ever  meet  ns  without  feeling  that 
tbe  game  was  lo«t  before  it  was  begun  to  be  played,  and  that  our 
general's  fortune  was  irreustible.  Here,  as  at  Blenheim,  the  Duke's 
charger  was  shot,  and  'twas  thought  for  a  moment  he  was  dead.  As 
he  mounted  another,  Binfield,  his  master  of  the  horse,  kneeling  to 
hold  his  Grace's  itimip,  had  hia  head  shot  away  by  a  oannon-ball. 
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A  French  gentleman  of  the  BoytJ  Household,  that  waa  a  piisoner 
viih  na,  told  the  writer  that  at  the  time  of  the  charge  of  the  House- 
bolt],  when  their  horse  and  oura  were  mingled,  an  Irish  officer  re- 
cognised the  Prince-Duke,  sad  calling  out — "  Marlborough,  Marl- 
borough I"*  fired  his  pistol  at  him  A  bout-poriant,  and  that  a  score 
more  carbines  and  pistols  were  discharged  at  him.  Not  one  touched 
him :  he  rode  through  the  French  Cuirassiers  sword-in-haui),  and 
entirely  unhurt,  and  calm  and  smiling  rallied  the  German  horse, 
that  was  recliug  before  the  enemy,  brought  these  and  twenty  squa- 
droDB  of  Orkney's  back  upon  them,  and  drov*  the  French  across 
the  river  again — leading  the  charge  himself  and  defeating  the  only 
dangerous  move  the  French  made  that  day. 

Majur-General  Webb  commanded  ou  the  leil  of  our  line,  and  had 
hia  own  regiment  under  the  orders  of  their  beloved  colonel.  Keither 
be  nor  they  belied  their  character  for  gallantry  on  this  occasion; 
but  it  was  about  his  dear  young  loi-d  that  Esmond  was  anxious, 
never  having  sight  of  him  sare^once,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  day, 
when  he  brought  an  order  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  Mr, 
Webb.-  Wheu  our  Horse,  having  charged  round  the  right  flunk  of 
the  enemy  by  Overkirk,  had  thrown  him  into  entire  confuatoo,  a 
general  advance  was  made^  and  our  whole  line  of  Foot,  crossing  the 
little  river  and  the  morass,  ascended  the  high  ground  whero  the 
French  were  posted,  cheering  as  they  went,  tbe  enemy  retreating 
before  them.  'Twas  a  service  of  more  glory  than  danger,  the 
French  battalions  never  waiting  to  exchange  push  of  pike  or  bay- 
onet with  ours ;  and  the  gunners  flying  fi-om  their  pieces  which  our 
line  left  behind  us  as  they  advanced,  and  (he  French  fell  back. 

At  first  it  VBB  ft  retreat  orderly  enough  ;  but  presently  the  re- 
treat became  a  rout,  and  a  frightful  slaughter  of  the  French  ensued 
oa  tliis  panic ;  so  that  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  utterly 
crushed  and  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours.  It  waa 
M  if  a  hurricane  had  seized  a  compact  and  numerous  fleet,  flung  it 
all  to  the  winds,  shattered,  sunk,  and  annihilated  it ;  offiavit  Deus, 
H  dUtipali  twnL  The  French  army  of  Flandera  was  gone,  their 
artillery,  their  standards,  their  treasure,  provisions,  and  ammunition 
vrere  all  left  behind  them :  the  poor  devils  had  even  fled  without 
th^  aoup-kettlee,  which  are  aa  much  the  palladia  of  the  Frendi 
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iuiaatjy  aa  of  the  Grand  Signer's  Janissariea,  and  round  which 
they  raUy  even  more  than  roiind  their  lilies. 

The  pursuit,  and  a  dreadlul  carnage  which  ensued  (for  tLe  dregs 
o£  a  battle,  however  brilliant,  are  ever  a  base  residue  of  rapine, 
cruelty,  and  drunken  plunder),  was  carried  far  beyond  the  field  of 
B&m  lilies. 

Honest  Lockwood,  Esmond's  servant,  no  doubt  wanted  to  b« 
among  the  marauders  himself  and  take  his  share  of  the  booty  ;  for 
when,  the  action  over,  and  the  troops  got  to  their  ground  for  the 
night,  the  Captain  bade  Lockwood  get  a  horse,  he  asked,  with  a 
very  rueful  countenoace,  whether  his  honour  would  have  hm  come 
too.;  but  his  honour  only  bade  him  go  about  his  own  business,  and 
Jack  hopped  away  quite  delighted  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  master 
mounted.  Esmond  made  hia  way,  and  not  without  danger  and 
difficulty,  to  his  Grace's  head-quarters,  and  fmind  for  himself  very 
quickly  where  the  aides-de-camp's  quarters  were,  in  an  out-building 
of  a  farm,  where  several  of  these  gentlemen  were  seated,  drinking 
and  singing,  and  at  supper.  If  he  had  any  anxiety  about  his  boy, 
'twas  relieved  at  once.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  singing  a  song 
to  a  tun«  that  Mr.  Farquhar  and  Mr.  Gay  both  Lad  used  in  their 
admirable  comedies,  and  very  popular  in  the  army  of  that  day ; 
after  the  song  came  a  chorus,  "  Over  the  hills  and  &r  away ;"  and 
Esmond  heard  Frank's  fresh  voice  soaring,  as  it  were,  over  the 
songs  of  the  rest  of  the  young  men — a  voice  that  had  always  a  cer- 
tain artless,  indescribable  pathos  with  it,  and  indeed  which  caused 
Mr.  Esmond's  eyes  to  fill  witii  tears  now,  out  of  thankfulness  to 
God  the  child  was  safe  and  still  alive  to  laugh  and  sing. 

When  the  song  was  over  Esmond  entered  the  room,  where  he 
knew  several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and  there  sat  my  young 
lord,  having  taken  off  his  cuirass,  his  waistcoat  open,  bis  face 
flushed,  his  long  yellow  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  drinking 
with  the  rest ;  the  youngest,  gayest,  handsomest  there.  As  soon 
a^  ho  saw  Esmond,  he  clapped  down  his  glass,  and  running  towards 
his  Iricnd,  put  both  his  arms  round  him  and  embraced  him.  The 
other's  voice  trembled  with  joy  as  he  greeted  the  lad ;  he  lied 
thought  but  now  as  he  stood  in  the  court-yard  under  the  cleiU'- 
Alining  moonlight ;  "  Great  God  1  what  a  scene  of  murder  is  her« 
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within  a  mile  of  as;  what  bnndTedB  and  thonaancU  have  &ced 
danger  to-day;  and  here  are  these  hids  eingmg  over  thdr  cii|)a, 
and  the  some  moon  iiiat  is  shining  over  yonder  horrid  field  ia  look- 
ing down  on  WaJcote  very  likdy,  while  my  lady  aits  and  thinks 
abont  her  boy  that  ia  at  the  war."  As  Esmond  embraced  bis  young 
pupil  now,  'twas  with  the  feeling  of  quite  religious  thankfulness, 
and  an  almost  paternal  pleasure  that  he  beheld  him. 

Bound  his  neck  was  a  star  with  a  striped  ribbon,  that  was  made 
of  small  brilliants  and  might  be  worth  a  hundred  crowns.    "Look," 
says  he,  "  won't  that  be  a  pretty  present  for  mother  1" 
■    "  Whogaveyon  the  Order  t"  says  Harry,  saluting  the  gentleman: 
*'  did  yon  win  it  in  batde  V 

"  1  won  it,"  cried  the  other,  "  with  my  aword  and  my  spear. 
There  was  a  mouaquetaire  that  had  it  round  bis  neok — such  a  big 
mousquetaire,  as  big  as  General  Webb.  I  called  out  to  him  to 
Burreader,  and  that  Td  give  him  quarter ;  he  called  me  a  petit 
poligaon,  and  fired  his  pistol  at  me,  and  then  sent  it  at  my  head 
with  a  curse.  1  rode  at  him,  sir,  drove  my  sword  right  under  his 
arm-hole,  and  broke  it  in  the  rascal's  body.  I  found  a  purse  in  his 
holster  with  Mxty-five  Louis  in  it,  and  a  bundle  of  love-letters, 
and  a  fiask  of  Hungary-water.  Vive  la  guerre  I  there  are  the  ten 
pieces  you  lent  ma  I  should  like  to  have  a  fight  every  day  ;"  and 
he  pulled  at  his  little  moustache  and  bade  a  servant  bring  a  supper 
to  Captain  Esmond. 

Harry  fell  to  with  a  very  good  appetite ;  he  had  tasted  nothing 
ffince  twenty  hours  ago,  at  early  dawn.  Master  Grandson,  who  read 
this,  do  you  look  for  the  history  of  battles  and  sieges  J  Go,  find 
them  in  the  proper  books ;  this  is  only  the  stoiy  of  your  grandfather 
and  his  family.  Far  more  pleasant  to  him  than  the  victory,  though 
for  that  too  he  may  say  memtniMejutuf,  it  was  to  find  that  the  day 
was  over,  and  his  dear  young  Castlewood  was  uuhurt. 

And  would  yon,  sirrah,  wish  to  know  how  it  was  that  a  sedato 
Captain  of  Foot,  a  studious  and  rather  solitary  bachelor  of  eight 
or  nine  and  twenty  yeats  of  age,  who  did  not  care  very  much  for 
the  jollities  which  his  comrades  engaged  in,  and  was  never  known 
to  lose  his  heart  in  any  garrison-town — should  you  wish  to  know  why 
such  a  man  had  so  prodigiotis  a  tenderness,  and  tended  so  fondly  a 
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boy  of  eighteen,  wait,  my  good  Mend,  until  thou  art  in  love  with 
thy  Bchool-fellaw'a  aiater,  and  then  see  how  mighty  tender  thou  wilt 
be  towards  him.  Esmond's  genera]  and  hia  Qmce  ihe  Frince-Duke 
were  aotorioualy  at  variance,  and  the  former's  friendship  was  in  no 
wise  likely  to  advaDce  any  man's  promotion,  of  whose  servicea  Webb 
spoke  well ;  but  rather  likely  to  injure  him,  so  the  army  Bald,  in  the 
&Tour  of  the  greater  man.  However,  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  mentioned  very  advantageously  by  Major-Qeneral 
Webb  in  his  report  after  &e  action ;  and  the  major  of  his  r^ment 
and  two  of  the  captains  having  been  killed  upon  the  day  of  Ramil- 
lies,  Esmond,  who  was  second  of  the  lieutenants,  got  his  company, 
and  bad  ^e  honour  of  serving  as  Capt^u  Esmond  in  the  next 


My  lord  went  home  in  the  winter,  but  Esmond  was  afraid  to 
foUow  him.  His  dear  mistress  wrote  him  tetters  more  than  onoe, 
thanking  him,  as  motheiB  know  how  to  thank,  for  his  care  and  pro- 
tection of  her  boy,  extolling  Esmond's  own  merits  with  a  great 
deal  more  praise  than  they  deserved  ;  for  he  did  his  duty  no  better 
than  any  other  officer ;  and  speaking  sometimes,  though  gently  and 
cautiously,  of  Beataix.  Neva  came  from  home  of  at  least  half-A- 
dozen  grand  matches  that  the  beantii\il  moid  of  honour  waa  about 
to  make.  She  was  engaged  to  an  earl,  our  gentlemen  of  St  James's 
said,  and  then  jilted  him  for  a  duke,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  drawn 
oS.  Earl  or  duke  it  niight  be  who  should  win  this  Helen,  Esmond 
knew  she  would  never  bestow  herself  on  a  poor  captain.  Her 
conduct,,  it  was  clear,  was  little  aatisfactoiy  to  her  mother,  who 
scarcely  mentioned  her,  or  else  the  kind  lady  thought  it  was  beet 
to  say  nothing,  and  leave  time  to  work  out  its  cure.  At  any  rate, 
Harry  was  best  away  from  the  fiital  object  which  always  wrought 
him  so  much  mischief;  and  so  he  never  asked  for  leave  to  go  home, 
but  remained  with  his  raiment  that  was  garrisoned  in  Brussels, 
which  city  fell  into  our  hands  when  the  victory  of  Bamilliee  drove 
the  French  out  of  Flanders. 
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CHAPTER  XHL 


Beino  one  day  in  the  Church  of  SL  Qndule,  at  Brusseh),  admiring 
the  antique  splendour  of  the  architecture  (and  alwaja  entertaining 
a  great  tendemesa  and  reverence  for  the  Mother  Churtdi,  that  haUt 
been  as  wickedly  persecuted  in  England  as  ever  she  herself  perse- 
cuted in  the  days  of  her  prosperitf),  Eemond  saw  kneeling  at  a  side 
altar,  an  officer  in  a  green  uniform  coat,  very  deeply  engaged  in 
devotion.  Something  6iTnilia.r  in  the  figure  and  posture  of  the 
kneeling  man  struck  Captain  Esmond,  even  before  he  sav  the 
officer's  face.  As  he  rose  up,  putting  avay  into  hia  pocket  a  little 
black  breviary,  such  as  priests  use,  Eamoud  beheld  a  couatenance 
so  like  that  of  his  friend  and  tutor  of  early  days,  Father  Holt, 
that  he  broke  out  inbr  an  exclamation  of  astonialuuent  and  advan- 
ced a  step  towards  the  geutleman,  who  was  making  his  way  out  of 
church.  The  GFerman  officer  too  looked  surprised  when  he  saw 
Esmond,  and  his  face  from  being  pale  grew  suddenly  red.  By  this 
mark  of  recognition,  the  Englishman  knew  that  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  ;  and  though  the  other  did  not  stop,  but  on  the  contrary 
rather  hastily  walked  away  towards  the  door,  Esmond  pursued 
him  and  &ced  liim  once  more,  as  the  officer  hel])ing  himself  to  holy 
water,  turned  mechanically  towards  the  altar  to  bow  to  it  ere  he 
quitted  the  sacred  edifice. 

"  My  Father  ! "  says  Esmond  in  English. 

"  Silence  !  I  do  not  understand.  I  do  not  speak  English,"  saj-s 
the  other  in  Latin. 

E^ond  smiled  at  this  sign  of  confusion,  and  replied  in  the  same 
language.  "  I  should  know  my  Father  in  any  garment,  black  or 
white,  shaven  or  bearded:"  for  the  Austrian  officer  was  habiW 
quite  in  the  military  manner,  and  had  as  warlike  a  mouatachio  as 
any  Pandour. 

He  laughed — we  were  on  the  church  steps  by  this  time,  passing 
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through  the  crowd  of  bq(gare  that  usually  is  there  holding  ap  Uttla 
tiinketa  for  sale  and  'whining  for  alms.  "  You  speak  Latin,"  saya 
he,  "  in  the  English  way,  Harry  E^unond  ;  you  have  forsaken  the 
old  true  Roman  tongue  you  once  knew."  His  tone  was  very  frank, 
and  frieadlf  quite ;  the  kind  voice  of  fifteen  years  back ;  he  gave 
Eumoad  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

"  Others  have  changed  their  coata  too,  my  Father,"  says  Esmond, 
glancing  at  his  friend's  military  decoration. 

"  Hush !  I  am  Mr,  or  Obtain  von  Holtz,  in  the  Bavarinn 
Elector's  service^  and  on  a  mission  to  his  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Savoy.     You  can  keep  a  secret  I  know  troia  old  times." 

"  Captain  von  Holtz,"  says  Esmond,  "  I  am  your  veiy  humble 
servant" 

"  And  you,  too,  have  changed  your  coat,"  continues  the  other  in 
hja  laughing  way ;  *'  I  have  heard  of  you  at  Cambridge  and  after- 
wards :  we  have  friends  eveiy  where  ;  and  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Es- 
mond at  Cambridge  was  as  good  a  fencer  as  he  was  a.  bad  theologian." 
(So,  thinks  Eijmond,  my  old  maUre  darmei  was  a  Jesuit  as  thc^ 
said.) 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  says  tJie  other,  reading  his  thoughts 
quite  as  he  used  to  do  in  old  days :  "  you  were  all  but  killed  at 
Hochstedt  of  a  wound  in  the  left  side.  You  were  before  that  at 
Vigo,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  You  got  your  com- 
pany the  other  day  after  Romillies ;  your  general  and  the  Prince- 
Duke  are  not  friends  ;  he  is  of  the  Webba  of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  in 
the  county  of  York,  a  relation  of  my  Lord  St.  John.  Your  cousin, 
M.  de  Caatlewood,  served  hia  first  campaign  this  year  in  the  Guard  ; 
yes,  I  do  know  a  few  things  as  you  see." 

Captain  Esmond  laughed  in  his  turn.  "You  have  indeed  a  cu- 
rious knowledge,"  he  says.  A  foible  of  Mr.  Holt's,  who  did  know 
more  alxiut  books  and  men  than,  perhaps,  almost  any  person 
E^nond  had  ever  met,  was  omniscience ;  thus  in  every  point  he 
hero  professed  to  know,  he  was  nearly  right,  but  not  quite. 
Esntond's  wound  was  in  the  right  side,  not  the  left,  Ida  first  genernl 
was  General  Lumley ;  Mr.  Webb  came  out  of  Wiltshire,  not  out 
of  Yorkshire  ;  and  so  forth.  Esmond  did  not  think  fit  to  correct 
Lis  old  master  in  these  trifling  blunders,  but  they  served  to  givo 
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him  B,  knoirledge  of  the  otiier'a  character,  and  he  smiled  to  think 
that  this  was  his  oracle  of  early  days ;  only  nov  no  longer  in&l' 
liLle  or  divine. 

"Yee,"  continaee  Father  Holt,  or  Captain  van  Holtz,  "for  a 
ma^  who  haa  not  been  in  England  these  eight  years,  I  know  what 
goes  on  in  London  very  well.  The  old  Dean  ia  dead,  my  Lady 
Castlewood's  father.  Do  you  know  that  yoor  recusant  biahopa 
wanted  to  consecrate  him  Biahop  of  Southampton,  and  that  CoUio: 
ia  Bishop  of  Thetford  by  the  same  imposition  )  The  Princeea  Anne 
baa  the  gout  and  eats  too  much ;  when  the  King  retanu,  Collier 
will  be  an  archlnahop." 

"  Amen  I "  says  Eamoiid,  laughing ;  "  and  I  hope  to  see  your 
eminence  no  longer  in  jack-boots,  but  red  stockings,  at  Whitehall" 

"  Yon  are  always  wiQi  us — I  know  that— I  heai-d  of  that  when 
you  were  at  Cambridge ;  so  was  the  late  lord ;  so  is  the  young 
viscount" 

"  And  so  was  my  &theF  before  me,"  said  Mr.  flsmond,  lookitig 
calmly  at  the  other,  who  did  not,  however,  show  the  least  sign  of 
intelligence  in  his  impenetrable  grey  eyes — how  well  Hany  re- 
membered them  and  their  look  I  only  crows*  feet  were  wrinkled 
round  them — marks  of  black  old  Time  had  settled  there. 

Esmond's  iace  chose  to  show  no  more  sign  of  meaning  than  l^e 
Father's.  There  may  have  been  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  just 
the  faintest  glitter  of  recognition,  as  you  see  a  bayonet  shining  out 
of  an  ambush ;  but  each  parl^  fell  back,  when  every  thing  waa 
again  dark. 

"  And  you,  mon  capitaine,  where  have  you  been  t "  says  Esmond, 
turning  away  the  conversation  from  this  dangerous  ground,  where 
neither  chose  to  engage. 

"  I  may  have  been  in  Fekin,"  says  be,  "  or  I  may  have  been  in 
Paraguay —  who  knows  where  i  I  am  now  Captain  von  Holtz,  in 
the  service  of  hia  Electoral  Highness,  come  to  n^otiate  exchange  of 
prisoners  with  his  Highness  of  Savoy." 

'Twas  well  known  that  very  many  officers  in  oar  army  were 
well-affected  towards  the  young  king  at  St  Germaina,  whose  right 
to  the  throne  was  undeniable,  and  whose  accession  to  it  at  the 
dea^  of  hia  sister,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Enghsh  people 
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would  have  prefmred,  to  the  having  a  pett;  Qennan  piioca  for  a 
Bovereign,  about  whose  cruelty,  lapadty,  boorish  maooerB,  and  odious 
foniign  ways,  a  thouaaud  atoriea  were  curreat.  It  woiuided  our 
Fngliah  pride  to  tiiink,  that  a  shabby  high-Dutch  duke,  whose 
rereaues  were  not  &  tltbe  «  great  as  those  of  many  of  the  princes 
of  our  ancient  TlnglJah  nobility,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  our 
language,  and  whom  we  chose  to  repreeent  as  a  sort  of  Qerman  boof, 
feeding  on  train-oil  and  sour-crout,  with  a  bevy  of  mistresses  in  a 
bam,  should  come  to  reign  over  the  proudest  and  most  polished 
people  in  the  world.  Were  we,  the  conquerors  of  the  Grand 
Monarch,  to  submit  to  that  ignoble  domination !  What  did  iba 
Hanoverian's  Protestantism  matter  to  us  t  Was  it  not  notorious  (we 
were  told  and  led  to  believe  so)  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  this 
Protestant  hero  was  being  Iwed  up  with  no  religion  at  all,  as  yet> 
and  ready  to  be  made  Lutheran  or  Roman,  according  as  the  hn»- 
faand  might  be,  whom  her  parento  should  £nd  for  her  t  This  talk, 
very  idle  and  abusive  much  of  it'wa^  went  on  at  a  hundred  mess- 
tables  in  the  army  ;  there  was  scarce  an  ensign  that  did  not  hear 
it,  or  join  in  it,  and  every  body  knew,  or  affected  to  know,  that  the 
Clommandei^in-Chief  himself  had  relations  with  his  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  ('twas  by  an  RnglTHtiTnuTi,  thank  God,  that  we 
were  beaten  at  Almanza),  and  that  his  Grace  was  most  anxious  to 
restore  the  royal  race  of  his  benefactors,  and  to  repair  his  former 
treason. 

This  is  certain,  that  for  a  considerable  period  no  officer  in  the  Duke's 
army  lost  &vour  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  entertaining  or 
prrmlftiming  \aB  loyalty  towards  the  exiled  family.  When  the 
Chevalier  de  St  Geoi^e,  as  the  King  of  England  called  hlmsd^ 
csme  with  the  dukes  of  the  French  blood  royal,  to  join  the  French 
army  under  Vendoeme,  hundreds  of  ours  saw  him  and  cheered  him, 
and  we  all  said  he  was  like  his  &ther  in  this,  who,  seeing  the  action 
of  La  Hogue  fought  between  the  French  ships  and  ours,  was  on 
the  side  of  his  native  country  during  the  battl&  But  this,  at  least 
the  Chevalier  knew,  and  every  one  knew,  that,  however  well  our 
troops  and  their  general  might  be  inclined  towards  the  prince  per- 
sonally, in  the  &ce  of  the  enemy  there  was  no  question  at  aU. 
Wherever  my  Lord  Duke  found  a  French  army,  he  would  fight  and 
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beat  it,  as  lie  did  At  Oudeoarde,  two  years  after  Bamilliee,  where  hia 
Grace  achiored  another  of  hia  transcendent  victories ;  and  the  noble 
young  prince,  who  charged  gaUantly  along  with  the  magnificent 
MaJHon-du-Koy,  Bent  to  compliment  his  conquerors  after  the  action. 

In  thia  battle,  where  the  young  EllectoraJ  Prince  of  Hanover 
"behaved  himself  very  gallantly,  fighting  on  our  side,  Esmond's  dear 
General  Webb  distiugubhed  himself  prodigiously,  exhibiting  coa- 
sitmmate  skill  and  coolness  as  a  general,  and  fighting  with  the 
personnl  bravery  of  a  common  soldier.  Esmond's  good-luck  again 
attended  liim ;  he  escaped  without  a  hitrt,  although  more  than  » 
third  of  his  regiment  was  killed,  had  again  the  honour  to  be  favour- 
ably mentioned  in  his  commander's  report,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  major.  But  of  this  action  there  is  little  need  to  speak, 
aa  it  hath  been  related  in  eveiy  Gazette,  and  talked  of  in  every  hamlet 
in  this  country.  To  return  from  it  to  the  writer's  private  affairs, 
which  here,  in  his  old  age,  and  at  a  distance,  he  narrates  for  his 
children  who  come  after  him.  Before  Oudenarde,  and  after  that 
chance  rencontre  with  Captain  von  Holtz  at  Brussels,  a  space  of 
more  than  a  year  elapsed,  during  which  the  captain  of  Jesuits  and 
the  captain  of  Webb's  Fuaileers  were  thrown  very  much  together. 
Esmond  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  (indeed,  the  other  made  no 
secret  of  it  to  him,  being  assured  from  old  times  of  his  pupil's 
fidelity),  that  the  negotiator  of  prisoners  was  an  agent  from  St. 
Germains,  and  that  he  carried  intelligence  between  great  personages 
in  our  camp  and  that  of  the  French.  "  My  business,"  sud  he, 
"and  1  tell  you,  both  because  I  can  trust  you,  and  your  keen  eyes  have 
already  discovered  it,  is  between  the  King  of  England  and  his 
subjects,  here  engaged  in  fighting  the  French  king.  As  between 
you  and  them,  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world  will  not  prevent  your 
quarrelling :  fight  it  out^  gentlemen.  St.  George  for  England,  J 
say — and  you  know  who  says  so,  wherever  he  may  be." 

I  think  Holt  loved  to  make  a  parade  of  mystery,  as  it  were,  and 
would  appear  and  disappear  at  our  quarters  as  suddenly  as  he  used  to 
return  and  vanish  in  the  old  days  at  Castlewood.  He  had  passes  be- 
tween both  armies,  and  seemed  to  know  (but  with  that  inaccuracy 
which  belonged  to  the  good  Father's  omniscience)  equally  well 
what  passed  in  the  French  camp  and  in  oum    One  day  he  would  give 
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Esmond  news  of  a  greftt  feete  that  took  place  ia  the  Freach  quarteng, 
of  a  supper  of  Monsieur  de  Eohan'fl,  where  there  waa  play  and  Tiolins, 
md  then  dancing  and  masques:  die  King  drove  thither  in  Marahal 
Villar's  own  guingnette.  Another  day  he  had  the  news  of  hia 
Majesty's  ague,  the  King  had  not  had  a  fit  these  ten  days,  and 
might  be  said  to  be  welL  Captain  Holtz  made  a  visit  to  England 
during  thia  time,  so  eager  was  he  about  negotiating  prisooertt;  and 
'twas  on  retmning  from  this  voyage  that  he  began  to  open  himself 
more  to  Esmond,  and  to  make  him,  as  occasion  served,  at  their 
various  meetioga,  several  of  those  confidences  which  are  here  set 
down  all  tt^ether. 

The  reason  of  his  increased  confidence  was  this :  upon  going  to 
London,  the  old  director  of  E^emond's  aunt,  the  dowager,  paid  her 
ladyship  a  visit  at  Chelsey,  and  there  learnt  from  her  that  Captain 
Esmond  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  &mi]y,  and  waa 
determined  never  to  divulge  it  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  raised 
Esmond  iu  his  old  tutor's  eyes,  so  Holt  was  pleased  to  say,  and  he 
admired  Harry  very  much  for  his  abnegation. 

"  The  family  at  Caatlewood  have  done  &r  more  for  me  than  my 
own  ever  did,"  Ebmond  said.  "  I  would  give  my  life  for  them. 
Why  should  I  grudge  the  only  benefit  that  'tis  in  my  power  to 
confer  on  themT"  The  good  Father's  eyes  filled  with  teare  at  this 
>])eech,  which  to  the  other  seemed  very  simple :  he_  embraced 
Esmond,  and  broke  out  into  many  admiring  expressions ;  he  a^d 
he  was  a  noble  ccBor,  that  he  waa  proud  of  him,  and  fond  of  him  as 
his  pupil  and  friend-— regretted  more  than  ever  that  he  bad  lost 
him,  and  been  forced  to  leave  him  in  those  early  times,  when  be 
might  have  had  an  influence  over  him,  have  brought  him  into  that 
only  true  church  to  which  the  Father  belonged,  and  enlisted  him 
in  the  noblest  srmy  in  which  a  man  ever  engaged — meaning  his 
own  Society  of  Jesus,  which  numbers  (says  he)  iu  its  troops  the 
greatest  heroes  the  world  ever  knew ;— ^warriors,  brave  enough  to 
dare  or  endure  any  thing,  to  encounter  any  odds,  to  die  any  death ; — 
soldiers  that  have  won  triumphs  a  thousand  times  more  brilliant 
than  those  of  the  greatest  general ;  that  have  brought  nations  on 
their  knees  to  their  sacred  banner,  the  Cross;  that  have  achieved 
glories  and  palms  incomparably  brighter  than  those  awarded  to  the 
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most  splendid  earthly  conquerors — crowna  of  imnuMrtal  light,  and 
aeata  in  the  high  places  of  Heaven. 

Esmond  wss  thankful  for  his  old  friend's  good  opinion,  however 
little  he  might  share  the  Je8ait-&ther's  enthuaiaam.  "  I  have 
thought  of  that  question,  too,"  says  he,  "dear  Father,"  and  he 
took  the  other's  hand — "  thptight  it  out  for  myself  as  all  men  must^ 
and  coatrire  to  do  the  right,  and  trust  to  Heaven  as  devoutly  in 
my  way  aa  you  in  yours.  Another  six  months  of  you  as  a  child, 
and  I  had  desired  no  better.  I  used  to  weep  upon  my  pillow  at 
Castlewood  as  I  thought  of  you,  and  I  mi^t  have  been  a  brotlier 
of  your  order ;  and  who  knows,"  Esmond  added,  with  a  smil%  "  a 
prieat  in  fiill  orders,  and  with  a  pair  of  moustachioe,  and  a  Bavarian 
aoiform." 

"My  son,"  paya  Father  Holt,  taming  red,  "in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  loyalty  all  disguises  are  fair." 

"  Yei,"  broke  in  Esmond,  "all  disguises  are  fair,  you  say;  and 
all  uniforms,  say  I,  black  or  red, — a  black  cockade  or  a  white  one — 
or  a  laced  hat,  or  a  sombrero,  with  a  tonsure  under  it.  I  cannot 
believe  that  St  Francis  Xavier  sailed  over  the  sea  in  a  cluok,  or 
raised  the  dead — I  tried;  and  very  nearly  did  once,  but  cannot. 
Suffer  me  to  do  the  right,  and  to  hope  for  the  beet  in  my  own  way." 

Esmond  wished  to  cut  short  the  good  Father's  theology,  and 
succeeded ;  and  the  other,  sighing  over  his  pupil's  invincible  igno- 
rance, did  not  withdraw  his  affection  from  him,  but  gave  him  his 
utmost  confidence — as  much,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  priest  can  give : 
more  than  most  do ;  for  be  was  naturally  garrulous,  and  too  eager 
to  speak. 

Holt's  friendship  encouraged  Captain  Esmond  to  ask,  what  he 
long  wished  to  know,  and  none  could  tell  him,  Eome  history  of  the 
poor  mother  whom  he  bad  often  imagined  in  his  dreams,  and  whom 
he  never  knew.  He  described  to  Holt  those  circumstances  which 
are  already  put  down  in  the  first  part  of  this  story — the  promise 
he  had  made  to  his  dear  lord,  and  that  dying  friend's  confession; 
and  he  besought  Mr.  Holt  to  tell  him  what  he  knew  regarding  the 
poor  woman  from  whom  he  had  been  taken, 

"  She  was  of  this  very  town,"  Holt  said,  and  took  Esmond  to  see 
the  street  where  her  father  lived,  and  where^  aa  ha  believed,  she 


was  born.  "In  1676,  vben  jonr  fiither  came  hither  in  the  retinu« 
of  the  lAte  king,  then  Duke  of.  York,  and  baniBhed  hither  In  du- 
grace.  Captain  Thomas  Esmond  became  acquainted  with  jonr 
mother,  pursued  her,  and  made  a  victim  of  her ;  he  hath  told  me 
in  man;  sabaeqnent  conTersations,  which  I  felt  bound  to  keep 
private  then,  that  she  vas  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and  tenderuees, 
and  in  all  respects  a  most  fond,  &ithfnl  creature.  Be  called  Him- 
Belf  Captain  Thomas,  baring  good  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  con- 
duct towards  her,  and  hath  spoken  to  me  man;  times  with  sincaie 
remorse  for  that,  as  with  fond  love  for  her  many  amiable  qualities. 
He  owned  to  having  treated  her  very  ill ;  and  that  at  this  time  his 
life  wfts  one  of  profligacj,  gambling,  and  poverty.  She  became 
with  child  of  you ;  was  cursed  by  her  own  parents  at  that  discovery; 
tbongh  she  never  upbraided,  except  by  her  inroluntary  tears,  and 
the  misery  depicted  on  her  conntenance,  the  author  of  her  wretch- 
edness and  ruin. 

"  Thomas  Esmond — Captun  Thomas,  as  he  was  called — became 
engaged  in  a  gaming-house  brawl,  of  which  the  consequence  was  a 
duel,  and  a  wound  so  severe  that  he  never — his  surgeon  said— ^could 
outlive  it.  Tbintcfng  his  death  certwi,  and  touched  with  remono, 
he  sent  for  a  priest  of  the  very  Church  of  St  Gudule  where  I  met 
you ;  and  on  the  same  day,  after  his  making  submiasion  to  our 
church,  was  married  to  your  mother  a  few  weeks  before  you  were 
bom.  My  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood,  Marquis  of  Esmond,  by 
Sing  James's  patent,  which  I  myself  took  to  your  father,  your 
lordship  was  christened  at  ^t.  G-udule  by  the  same  cur^  who  mar- 
ried your  parents,  and  by  the  name  of  Henry  Thomas,  son  of  E. 
Thomas,  officer  Angloia,  and  Grertmde  Maes.  You  see  you  belong 
to  us  from  your  birth,  and  why  I  did  not  christen  you  when  you 
became  my  dear  little  pupil  at  Castlewood. 

"  Your  other's  wound  took  a  favourable  turn — perhaps  his  con- 
science was  eased  by  the  right  he  had  done — snd  to  the  surprise  of 
the  doctors  he  recovered.  But  as  hia  health  came  back,  hia  wicked 
nature,  too,  returned.  He  was  tired  of  the  poor  girl,  whom  he  had 
ruined  ;  and  receiving  some  remittance  from  his  uncle,  my  lord  the 
old  viscount  then  in  England,  he  pretended  business,  promised  re- 
turn, and  never  saw  your  poor  mother  more. 
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"  He  ovned  to  me,  in  coDfeasion  firdt,  but  afterwarcU  in  talk  be- 
fore your  aont,  His  wife,  elso  I  never  could  hare  disclosed  what  I 
now  tell  ytm,  that  on  coming  to  Loudon  he  writ  a  protended  con- 
fession to  poor  Oertrade  Maes — Gertrude  Esmond — of  Jiis  haring 
boca  married  in  England  previoosly,  before  uniting  himself  with 
her ;  said  that  his  name  was  not  Thomas ;  that  be  was  aboat  to 
quit  Europe  for  the  Virginia  plantations,  irbere,  indeed,  jonr  f^uilj 
had  a  grant  of  land  from  King  Charles  the  First ;  sent  her  a  supply 
of  money,  the  half  of  the  last  hundred  guineas  he  had,  entreated 
her  pardon,  and  bade  her  farewell 

"  Poor  Gertrude  never  thought  that  the  news  in  this  letter  might 
he  untnie  as  the  rest  of  your  Other's  conduct  to  her.  But  though 
a  young  man  of  her  own  degree,  who  knew  her  history,  and  whom 
she  liked  before  she  saw  the  English  gentleman  who  was  the  cauaa 
of  all  her  misery,  offered  to  marry  her,  and  to  adopt  you  as  his  own 
child,  aud  give  you  his  name,  she  refused  him.  This  refusal  only 
angered  her  father,  who  had  taken  her  home ;  she  never  held  up 
her  head  there,  being  the  subject  of  constant  nnkindnesa  after  her 
fall ;  aud  some  devout  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  ofieriug  to  pay  a 
little  pension  for  her,  she  went  into  a  convent,  and  you  were  pnt 
out  to  nurse. 

"  A  sifter  of  the  young  fellow,  who  would  have  adojited  you  as 
hia  eon,  w:ts  the  person  who  took  charge  of  you.  Your  mother  and 
this  person  were  cousins.  She  had  just  lost  a  child  of  her  own, 
which  you  replaced,  your  own  mother  being  too  sick  and  feeble  to 
feed  you  ;  and  presently  your  nutse  grew  so  fond  of  jou,  that  she 
even  grudged  letting  you  visit  the  convent  where  your  mother  wus, 
and  >vhere  the  nuns  petted  the  little  infant,  as  they  pitied  and 
loved  its  unhappy  parent.  Her  vocation  became  stronger  every 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  was  received  as  a  sister  of  the 

"  Your  nurse's  &mily  were  silk-weavers  out  of  France,  whither 
they  returned  to  Arras  in  French  Flanders,  shortly  before  your 
mother  took  her  vows,  carrying  you  with  them,  then  a  child  of 
three  years  old.  'Twas  a  town,  before  the  late  vigoroua  measures 
of  the  French  king,  full  of  Protestants,  and  here  your  nurse's  father, 
old  Postoureau,  he  with  whom  you  afterwards  lived  at  Ealing 
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adopted  thu  reformed  doctrines,  perverting  all  his  houae  iritli  him. 
Ihe^  were  expelled  thence  by  the  edict  of  hia  most  ChristiaQ  Ma- 
jesty, and  came  to  London,  and  set  up  their  looms  in  Spittlefields. 
The  old  man  brought  a  little  money  with  him,  and  carried  on  hia 
trade,  but  in  a  poor  way.  He  was  a  widower  ;  by  this  time  his 
daughter,  a  widow  too,  kept  bouse  for  him,  and  bin  sou  and  he  la- 
boured together  at  their  vocation.  Meanwhile  your  ikther  had 
publicly  owned  his  conversion  just  before  Kiiig  Charles's  death  (in 
whom  our  church  bad  much  such  another  convert),  was  recoooiled 
to  my  Lord  Yiacount  Cadtlewood,  and  married,  as  you  know,  to  bis 
dangbtei-. 

"  It  chanced  that  the  youuger  Pastoureau,  going  with  a  piece  of 
brocade  to  the  mercer,  who  employed  him,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  met 
his  old  rival  coming  out  of  an  ordinary  there.  Pastoureau  knew 
your  father  at  onoe^  seized  hitn  by  the  collar,  and  upbraided  him  as 
a  villain,  who  bad  seduced  bis  mistress,  and  afterwards  deserted 
her  and  her  son.  Mr.  Thomas  E»mond  also  recognised  Pastoureau 
at  once,  besought  him  to  calm  bis  indignation,  and  not  to  bring  » 
crowd  round  abont  them  ;  and  bade  him.  to  enter  into  the  tavern, 
out  of  wliich  he  had  just  stepped,  when  he  would  give  him  any  ex- 
planation. Pastoureau  entered,  and  beard  the  laodlord  order  the 
drawer  to  show  Captain  Thomas  to  a  room  ;  it  was  by  bis  Christiaa 
name  that  your  father  was  familiarly  called  at  his  tavern  haunts, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  were  none  of  the  mo^t  reputable. 

"  I  must  tell  yon  that  Captain  Thomas,  or  my  Lord  Viscount 
afterwards,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  story,  and  could  cajole  a 
womun  or  a  dun  with  a  volubility,  and  an  air  of  simplicity  at  the 
same  |time,  of  which  many  a  creditor  of  his  has  been  the  dupe. 
Hb  tales  used  to  gather  verisimilitude  as  he  went  on  with  him, 
lie  strung  together  fact  after  fact  with  a  wonderful  rapidity  and 
cohereace.     It  required,  saving  your  pi-eaence,  a  very  long  habit  of 

Bcquaintaoce  with  your  father  to  know  when  his  lordship  was  I , 

— telling  the  truth  or  no. 

"  He  told  me  with  nieM  remorse  when  he  was  i!l — for  the  fear 
of  death  act  him  instantly  repenting,  and  with  shrieks  of  laughter 
vhen  he  was  well,  his  lordship  baviog  a  very  great  sense  of  humour 
— how  in  half-an-bonr'B  time^  and  before  a  bottle  was  drunk,  he  bad 
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oompletely  sncoeeded  in  biting  poor  Putooreftn.  The  aednotion  be 
ovned  too :  that  he  oould  not  help  :  he  vas  qoite  re&dj  with  tears 
at  a  moment's  warning,  and  shod  them  profasely  to  melt  his  cradn- 
ionB  listener.  He  wept  for  your  mother  eren  more  than  Fastonrean 
did,  who  cried  very  heartily,  poor  fellow,  as  my  lord  informed  me  ; 
he  swore  upon  his  honoar  that  he  had  twice  sent  money  to  Bmssels, 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  the  meroliant  with  whom  it  was  lying 
for  poor  Oertmde's  nne.  He  did  not  even  know  whether  she  had  a 
child  or  no,  or  whether  she  was  alire  or  dead  ;  but  got  these  facta 
eaidly  oat  of  honest  Pastoareaa's  answere  to  him.  Wheii  he  heard 
that  she  was  in  a  convent,  he  vaid  he  hoped  to  end  his  days  in  one 
himself  should  be  snrrive  his  wife,  whom  he  hated,  and  bad  been 
fbrced  by  a  cmel  fother  to  marry;  and  when  he  was  told  that 
Qertrude's  son  was  alive,  and  actually  in  London, '  I  started,'  saya 
he ;  '  for  then,  damme,  my  wife  was  expecting  to  lie-ia,  and  I  thought 
ehonld  this  old  Put,  my  father-in-law,  run  maty,  here  would  be  a 
good  chance  to  frighten  him.' 

"  He  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Fastoureau  lamily 
for  their  care  of  the  infant :  yon  were  now  near  six  years  old ;  and 
on  Fastoureau  bluntly  telling  him,  when  he  proposed  to  go  that 
instant  and  see  the  darling  child,  that  they  never  wished  to  see  his 
ill-omened  face  again  within  their  doors  ;  that  he  might  have  the 
boy,  though  they  should  all  be  veiy  sorry  to  lose  him  ;  and  that 
they  would  take  his  money,  they  beli^  poor,  if  be  gave  it ;  or 
bring  him  up,  by  God's  help,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  without : 
he  acquiesced  in  this  at  once,  with  a  sigh,  said,  'Well,  'twas  better 
that  the  dear  child  should  remain  with  friends  who  had  been  ao 
admirably  kind  to  him  ; '  and  in  his  talk  to  me  afterwards,  honestly 
praised  and  admired  the  weaver's  conduct  and  spirit ;  owned  that 
.  the  Frenchman  was  a  right  fellow,  and  he,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  him,  a  sad  villain. 

"  Your  father,"  Mr.  Holt  went  on  to  say,  "  was  good-natured  with 
bis  money  when  he  had  it ;  and  having  that  day  received  a  supply 
from  bis  uncle,  gave  the  weaver  ten  pieces  with  perfect  freedom, 
and  promised  him  fitrther  remittances.  He  took  down  eagerly 
Fastourean's  name  and  place  of  abode  in  his  table-book,  and  when 
the  other  asked  him  for  bis  own,  gave,  with  the  utmost  readiness. 
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his  name  as  CaptaJn  Thomas,  Kew  Lonjge,  Penzauoe,  Cornwall ;  he 
said  he  was  in  London  for  a  few  days  only  on  business  connected 
with  his  wife's  property ;  described  her  as  a  shrew,  thongh  a  woman 
of  kind  disposition ;  and  depicted  his  father  as  a  Cornish  squir^ 
Id  an  infirm  state  of  healtii,  at  whose  death  he  hoped  for  something 
handsome,  when  he  promised  richly  to  reward  the  admirable  pro- 
tector of  his  child,  and  to  provide  for  4^e  boy.  'And  by  Gad,  sir,' 
he  said  to  me  in  his  struige  laughing  way,  '  I  ordered  a  piece  of 
brocade  of  the  very  same  pattern  aa  that  which  the  fellow  was 
c&nying,  and  presented  it  to  my  wife  for  a  morning  wrapper,  to 
receive  company  after  she  lay-in  of  our  little  boy.' 

"  Your  little  pension  was  paid  regularly  enoi^h  ;  and  when  your 
&ther  became  Tiscovint  Castlewood  on  his  uncle's  demise,  I  wm 
employed  to  keep  a  watch  over  you,  and  'twas  at  my  instance  that 
you  were  brought  home.  Your  foster-mother  was  dead ;  her  &ther 
made  acquaintance  with  a  woman  whom  he  married,  who  quarrelled 
with  his  son.  The  faithful  creature  came  back  to  Brussels  to  be  near 
the  woman  he  loved,  and  died,  too,  a  few  months  befora  her.  Will 
you  see  her  cross  in  the  convent  cemetery  F  The  Superior  is  an  old 
penitent  of  mine,  and  remembers  Soenr  Marie  Madeleine  fbndly  still." 

Esmond  came  to  tliis  spot  in  one  sunny  evening  of  spring,  and 
saw,  amidst  a  thousand  black  crosses,  casting  their  shadows  across 
the  grafay  mounds,  that  particular  one  which  marked  his  mothei^s 
resting-place.  Many  more  of  those  poor  creaturea  that  lay  there 
had  adopted  that  same  name,  with  which  sorrow  had  rebaptized 
her,  and  which  fondly  seemed  to  hint  their  individual  story  of  love 
and  grief.  He  &ncied  her  in  tears  and  darkness,  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  her  cross,  under  which  her  cares  were  buried.  Surely  he 
knelt  down,  and  said  his  own  prayer  there,  not  in  sorrow  so  much 
aa  in  awe  (for  even  hia  memory  had  no  recollection  of  her),  and 
in  pity  for  the  pangs  which  the  gentle  soul  in  life  had  been  made 
to  auffor.  To  this  cpoob  she  brought  them  ;  for  this  heavenly  bride- 
groom she  exchanged  the  husband  who  had  wooed  her,  the  traitor 
who  bad  left  her,  A  thousand  such  hillocks  lay  round  about,  the 
gentle  daisies  springing  out  of  the  grass  over  them,  and  each  bearing 
Ua  croas  and  reqnieeoat^     A  nun,  veiled  in  black,  was  kneeling 
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hard  by,  at  a  sleeping  sister^s  bedrnde  (so  fi^esh  made,  that  the  spring 
had  scarce  had  time  to  ^in  a  coverlid  for  it) ;  beyond  the  cemetorjr 
walls  you  had  glimpeesoflife  and  the  world,  and  the  sjxree  and  gables 
of  tlie  city.  A  bird  came  down  from  a  roof  opposite,  aad  lit  first  on 
a  croBB,  and  then  on  the  grass  below  it,  whence  it  flew  away  preeently 
with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth  :  then  came  a  sound  as  of  chanting,  from 
the  chapel  of  the  sbtera  hard  by ;  others  bad  long  since  filled  the 
place,  which  poor  Mary  Magdeleine  once  had  there,  were  kneeling 
at  the  same  stall,  and  hearing  the  same  hymns  and  prayers  in  whieh 
her  stricken  heart  had  found  consolation.  Might  she  sleep  in  peace 
— might  she  sleep  in  peace ;  and  we,  too,  when  our  struggles  and 
pains  are  over  1  But  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  as  the  heaven  is ;  -we 
are  alike  His  creatures  here  and  yonder.  I  took  a  little  flower  off 
the  liillock,  and  kissed  it,  and  went  my  way,  like  the  Inrd  that  liad 
juat  lighted  on  the  cross  by  me,  back  into  the  world  again.  Silent 
receptacle  of  death  !  tranquil  depth  of  calm,  out  of  reach  of  tempest 
and  trouble  !  I  felt  as  one  who  had  been  walking  below  the  sea, 
and  treading  amidst  the  bones  of  shipwrecks. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

THE  CAMPAION  OP  1707,  1708. 

DiiKiiTO  the  whole  of  the  year  which  succeeded  that  in  which  the 
glorious  battle  of  BamiUiea  had  been  fought,  our  army  made  no 
movement  of  importance,  much  to  the  di^pist  of  very  many  of  our 
officers  remajoing  inactive  in  Elanders,  who  said  that  his  Grace  the 
Captain-General  had  had  fighting  enough,  sad  was  all  for  money 
now,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  five  thousand  a-jear  and  his  splendid 
palace  at  Woodstock,  which  was  now  being  built.  And  his  Grace 
had  sufficient  occupation  fighting  his  enemies  at  home  this  year, 
where  it  begun  to  be  whispered  that  his  favour  was  decreasing,  and 
his  duchees  losing  her  hold  on  the  Queen,  who  was  transferring  her 
royal  affections  to  the  famous  Mrs.  Manham,  and  Mia.  Mashatn'a 
humble  servant,  Mr.  Harley.  Against  their  intrigues,  our  Duke 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  intriguing.    Mr.  Harley  was  got  out 


of  office,  and  his  Grace,  in  bo  far,  had  a  Tifrtory.  But  her  M^esty, 
convinced  against  her  wU],  vaa  af  that  opinion  atill,  of  whii^  tha 
poet  says  people  are  when  so  convinced,  and  Mr,  Harley  before  long 
had  hia  revenge. 

Meanwhile  the  bosineeB  of  Bghting  did  not  go  on  eaj  way  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Siarlborough's  gallant  lieutenants.  During  all  1707, 
with  the  French  before  ua,  we  had  never  so  much  as  a  battle  ;  our 
annj  in  Sptun  was  utterly  routed  at  Almanza  by  the  gallant  Duka 
of  Berwick;  and  we  of  Webb's,  which  r^ment  the  young  Duke 
had  commanded  before  his  father's  abdication,  were  a  little  proud 
to  think  that  it  waa  our  colonel  who  had  achieved  this  victory. 
"  I  think  if  I  had  had  Qalway's  places  ^^d  my  FueileerH,"  says  our 
general,  "we  would  not  have  laid  down  our  arms,  even  to  our 
old  colonel,  as  Galway  did ;  and  Webb'a  officers  swore  if  we  had  had 
Webb,  at  leest  we  would  not  have  been  taken  priaoners,"  Our  dear 
old  general  talked  incautioiuly  of  himself  and  of  others  ;  a  braver 
or  a  more  brilliaot  soldier  never  Uved  than  he ;  but  he  blew  hia 
honest  trumpet  rather  more  loudly  than  became  a  commander  of 
his  station,  and,  mighty  man  of  valour  as  he  was,  shook  his  great 
spear,  and  blustered  before  the  army  too  fiercely. 

Mysterious  Mr.  Holtz  went  off  on  a  secret  expedition  in  the  early 
part  of  1708,  with  great  elation  of  spirita,  and  a  prophecy  to  Es- 
mond that  a  wonderiViI  something  was  about  to  take  place.  This 
secret  came  out  on  my  friend's  return  to  the  army,  whither  he 
brought  a  most  raefiil  and  dejected  countenance,  and  owned  that 
the  great  something  he  had  been  engaged  upon  had  failed  utterly. 
He  had  been  indeed  with  that  luckless  expedition  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  king  with  ships  and  an 
army  from  Dunkirk,  and  waa  to  have  invaded  and  conquered  Scot- 
laud.  But  tiiat  ill  wind  which  ever  opposed  all  the  projects  upon 
which  the  Prince  ever  embarked,  prevented  the  Chevalier's  invasion 
of  Bcotiaud,  as  'tis  known,  and  blew  poor  Monsieur  von  Holtz  back 
into  our  camp  again,  to  scheme  and  foretell,  and  to  pry  about  as 
udual  The  Chevalier  (the  King  of  England,  aa  aome  of  us  held 
him)  went  from  Dunkirk  to  the  French  army  to  make  the  cam- 
paign against  ua.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  the  command  this 
year,  having  the  Duke  of  Berry  with  him,  and  the  famous  Mareschal 
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Yendoeme  and  the  I>uke  of  MaligDon  to  aid  him  in  the  campa^n. 
Holtz,  who  knew  ereij  thing  that  was  pnwring  in  Handera  and 
France  (and  Uie  IndieB  for  what  I  know),  insigted  tiiat  ttiere  would 
be  no  more  fitting  in  1708  than  there  had  been  in  tiie  prevkniB 
jear,  and  tliat  onr  conunander  had  reaaotiB  for  keeping  him  qoiet. 
Indeed,  Eamond's  general,  who  was  known  as  a  grumbler,  and  to 
have  a  hearty  mistrost  of  the  great  Doke^  and  hundreds  more 
officers  besides,  did  not  flcmple  to  say  tiiat  tiitma  private  reaoona 
came  to  the  Dake  in  the  duqie  of  crown-pieces  from  the  FrencJi 
King,  hy  whom  the  Qeneralisaimo  was  bribed  to  avoid  a  battla 
There  were  plenty  of  men  in  onr  lines,  qnidnnnis,  to  wbonL  Mr. 
Webb  listened  only  too  wiUingly,  who  eonld  ^)ecify  the  exact  stuns 
the  Duke  got,  how  nmch  fell  to  Cadogan's  share,  and  what  was  the 
precise  fee  given  to  Doctor  Har& 

And  the  sncceses  with  which  the  French  began  tlie  campaign  of 
1706,  served  to  give  stocngth  to  these  reporia  of  treason,  which  were 
in  every  body's  month.  Onr  general  allowed  the  en€any  to  get  be- 
tween us  and  Ghent,  and  declined  to  attack  him,  though  for  eight 
and  forty  honis  Uie  armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other.  Qhent 
was  taken,  and  on  the  same  day  Monaienr  de  la  Motfae  aommoDed 
Bruges ;  and  these  two  great  cities  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the 
French  without  firing  a  shot  A  few  days  aAerwards  Ia 
Motile  seized  upon  the  fort  of  Plasbendall :  and  it  began  to  be 
supposed  that  all  Spanish  FUnden^  as  well  as  Brabant^  would 
&11  into  the  hands  of  the  French  troops ;  when  the  Prince 
Eugene  arrived  from  Hie  Moaell^  and  then  there  was  no  more 
shilly-shallying; 

The  Prince  of  Savoy  always  fflgnalised  his  arrival  at  the  amty  by 
a  great  feast  {my  Lord  Duke's  entertainments  were  both  s^dom 
and  shabby) :  and  I  remember  our  general  returning  from  this 
dinner  with  the  two  conunandeia-in-chief ;  his  honest  head  a  little 
excited  by  wine,  which  was  dealt  out  much  more  liberally  by  the 
Austrian  tlian  by  the  En^iah  commander  :— "  Kow,"  says  my  gene- 
ral, slapjnng  Hie  table,  with  an  oath,  "  he  must  fight ;  and  when  he 
is  forced  to  it^  d —  it,  no  man  in  Europe  can  stand  up  against  Jack 
OhnrchhilL"  'Witbin  a  week  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  was  fi>u^t, 
when,  hato  each  otiier  as  they  might,  Esmond's  general  and  the 
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Commoader-ui-Chief  were  forced  to  admire  each  otlier,  so  splendid 
was  the  gallantly  of  eooh  upon  tMs  day. 

The  brigade  commanded  Vf  Major-General  Webb  gafe  and 
received  about  aa  hard  knocks  aa  any  that  were  delivered  in  that 
action,  which  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  fortune  to  serve  at  the  head  of 
hia  own  company  in  Iiis  regiment,  under  the  command  of  their  own 
colonel  as  Major-Qenerol ;  and  it  was  his  good-luok  to  bring  the 
regiment  out  of  action  as  commander  of  it,  the  fonr  senior  officers 
above  him  b^ng  killed  in  the  prodigious  slaughter  which  happened 
on  that  day.  I  like  to  think  that  Jack  Hajthom,  wbo  sneered  at 
me  for  being  a  bastard  and  a  parasite  of  Webb's,  as  he  chose  to  call 
me,  and  with  whom  I  had  had  words,  shook  hands  with  me  the. 
day  before  the  battle  beguo.  Three  daya  before,  poor  Brace,  our 
lieutenant-colonel,  bad  heard  of  his  elder  brother's  death,  and  was 
heir  to  a  baronetcy  in  Norfolk,  and  four  thousand  a-year.  Fate, 
that  had  left  him  harmless  through  a  dozen  campaigns,  seized  on 
him  just  as  the  world  was  worth  living  for,  and  he  went  into 
action,  knowing,  as  he  said,  that  the  luck  was  going  to  turn  against 
him.  The  major  had  just  joined  us — a  creature  of  Lord  Marl- 
borongh,  put  in  much  to  the  dislike  of  the  other  officera,  and  to  be 
a  spy  upon  us,  as  it  was  said  I  know  not  whether  the  truth  was 
so,  nor  who  took  the  tattle  of  our  mess  to  head  quarters,  but . 
Webb's  regiment,  as  its  colonel,  was  known  to  be  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs black  books :  "  And  if  he  did  not  dare  to  break 
it  up  at  home,"  our  gallant  old  chief  used  to  say,  "  he  was  deter- 
mined to  destroy  it  before  the  enemy  ;"  so  that  poor  Major  Proud- 
foot  was  put  into  a  post  of  danger. 

Esmond's  dear  ynung  Viscount,  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to  my 
Lord  Duke,  received  a  wound,  and  wen  an  honourable  name  for 
himself  in  the  Gazette;  and  Captain  Esmond's  name  was  sent  in 
for  promoti<ai  by  his  general,  too,  whose  &Tonrit«  he  was.  It 
made  his  heart  beat  to  think  that  certain  eyes  at  home,  the  bright- 
est in  the  world,  might  read  the  page  on  which  hia  humble  services 
were  recorded ;  but  his  mind  was  made  np  steadily  to  keep  out  of 
their  dangerous  inflnenoe,  aud  to  let  time  and  absence  conquer  that 
passion  he  had  still  larking  about  him.  Away  from  Beatrix,  ib 
did  not  trouble  him ;  bat  ho  koew  as  certain  thaA  if  bs»  -mJinxuA 
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home,  bis  fever  would  break  out  agun,  and  avoided  Wa]oote  m  ■ 
Lincolnshire-man  avoids  retunmig  to  hia  fen^  where  he  is  sara  that 
the  ague  ia  Ifing  in  wait  for  him. 

We  of  the  English  party  in  the  army,  who  were  ioclined  to 
aneer  at  every  thing  that  came  out  of  Hanover,  and  to  trtai.  as  litde 
better  than  boors  and  savages  the  Elector's  court  and  fiunily,  w«n 
yet  forced  to  confess  that,  on  the  day  of  Oudenarde,  the  young 
Electoral  Prince,  then  making  his  first  campaign,  conducted  him- 
self with  the  spirit  and  courage  of  an  ^proved  soldier.  On  this 
occasion  his  Electoral  Highness  had  better  luck  than  the  King  of 
England,  who  was  with  his  cousins  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  had 
to  run  with  them  at  the  ignominious  end  of  the  day.  With  tba 
most  consommato  gmerab  in  the  wwld  before  them,  and  an  admi- 
rable commander  on  their  own  aide,  they  chose  to  n^ect  the 
councils,  and  to  rush  into  a  combat  with  the  former,  which  would 
have  ended  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  army  but  for  the 
great  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Tendoame,  who  remedied,  as 
iar-as  courage  and  genius  might,  the  disasters  occasioned  1^  the 
squabbles  and  follies  of  his  kinsmen,  the  legitimate  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,' 

"  If  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  but  been  in  the  army,  the  fate  of 
the  day  would  have  been  veiy  different,"  was  all  that  poor  Mr.     . 
von  Holtz  could  say ;  "  and  you  would  have  oean  that  the  hero 
of  Almania  was  fit  to  measure  swords  with  the  conqueror  of 
Blenheim." 

The  business  relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisonera  was  always 
going  on,  and  was  at  least  that  ostensible '  one  which  kept  Mr. 
Holtz  perpetually  on  the  more  between  the  forces  of  the  Pi«och 
and  the  Allies.  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  he  was  once  very  near 
hanged  as  a  spy  by  Major-General  Wayne,  when  he  was  released 
and  sent  on  to  head-quarters  by  a  special  order  of  the  Commander^ 
in-Chief  Ho  came  and  went,  always  favoured,  wherever  he  was, 
by  some  high  though  occult  protection.  He  carried  messages  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  his  uncle,  our  Duke.  He  seemed 
to  know  as  well  what  was  taking  place  in  the  Prince's  quarter  ae 
our  own :  he  brought  the  oompliuents  of  the  King  of  England  to 
«>mc  of  our  officer^  the  gentlemen  of  Webb's  among  the  res^  for 
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their  behftviour  oa  that  gteat  day  ;  and  after  Wynendae),  when  our 
geoeral  was  chaliag  at  the  neglect  of  our  Commander-in-Chief,  he 
Bnid  he  knew  how  that  action  was  regarded  by  the  chie&  of  tha 
French  army,  and  that  the  stand  made  before  Wyneodael  wood 
was  the  passage  by  which  the  Allies  entered  Lilla 

"  Ah  !  "  flays  Holtz  (and  some  folks  were  vety  willing  to  listen 
to  him),  "  if  the  King  came  by  his  own,  how  changed  the  conduct 
of  affairs  would  be  1  His  Majesty's  very  exile  has  this  advantage, 
that  he  is  enabled  to  read  England  impartially,  and  to  judge 
honestly  of  all  the  eminent  men.  His  sister  is  always  in  the  band 
of  one  greedy  fevourite  or  another,  through  whose  eyes  she  sees, 
and  to  whose  flattery  or  dependents  she  gives  away  eveiy  thing. 
Do  you  suppose  that  bis  Majesty,  knowing  England  bo  well  as  he 
does,  would  neglect  such  a  man  as  General  Webb  t  He  ought  to 
be  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Lord  Lydiard.  The  enemy  and  all 
Europe  know  his  merit ;  it  is  that  very  reputation  which  certain 
great  people,  who  hate  all  equality  and  independence,  can  never 
pardon."  It  was  intended  that  these  conversations  should  be  car- 
ried to  Mr.  Webb,  They  were  welcome  to  him,  for  great  as  his 
services  were,  no  man  could  value  them  more  than  John  Richmond 
Webb  did  himself,  and  the  differences  between  him  and  Marl- 
borough being  notorious,  his  Grace's  enemies  in  the  army  and  at  home 
began  to  court  Webb,  and  set  him  up  against  the  all-grasping, 
dominoering  chie£  And  soon  after  the  victory  of  Chidenarde,  a 
glorious  opportunity  fell  into  General  Webb's  way,  which  that  gal- 
lant warrior  did  not  neglect,  and  which  gave  him  the  means  of 
immensely  increasing  his  reputation  at  home. 

After  Oudenarde,  and  against  the  counseld  of  Marlborough,  it 
was  said  the  Prince  of  Savoy  sat  down  before  Lille,  the  capital  of 
French  Flanders,  and  commenced  that  siege,  the  most  celebrated 
of  our  time,  and  almost  as  femous  as  the  siege  of  Troy  itself,  for  the 
feats  of  valour  performed  in  the  assault  and  the  defence.  The  en- 
mity of  that  Prince  of  Savoy  against  the  French  king  was  a  furious 
personal  hate,  quite  anlike  the  calm  hostility  of  our  great  English 
general,  who  was  no  more  moved  by  the  game  of  war  than  that  of 
billiards,  and  poshed  forward  his  squadrons,  and  drove  liis  red  bat- 
talions hither  and  thiUier  as  calmly  as  he  would  combine  a  sbeti^ 
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or  make  a  caimon  with  the  balls.  The  game  over  (aud  lie  played 
it  ao  as  to  be  pretty  sure  to  win  it),  not  the  least  animoaify  agajut 
the  other  party  remained  in  the  breast  of  this  conaummate  tactician. 
Whereas  between  ths  Friace  of  Savoy  and  the  French  it  im 
guerre  d  mart.  Beaten  off  in  one  quarter,  as  he  had  been  at  Tookm 
in  the  last  year,  he  was  back  again  on  another  iroutier  of  Framo^ 
"tfut'ling  it  with  his  inde&tigable  fiiiy.  When  the  Prince  came  to 
the  army,  the  smouldeiing  firea  of  war  were  lighted  op  and  borat 
out  into  a  flame.  Our  phlegmatic  Dutch  allies  were  made  to  ad- 
vance at  a  quick  march — our  calm  Duke  forced  into  action.  TIm 
Frince  was  an  army  in  himself  against  the  French  ;  the  enei^  of 
hia  hatred  prodigious,  inde&tigablo~-infectious  over  hundreds  of 
t^usanda  of  men.  The  Emperor'a  general  waa  repaying,  and  with 
a  Tengeance,  the  slight  the  French  king  had  put-  upon  the  fieiy 
little  Abbe  of  Savoy.  Brilliant  and  iamoua  as  a  leader  himself, 
and  beyond  all  meaimre  daring  and  intrepid,  and  enabled  to  cope 
with  almost  the  best  of  those  famous  men  of  war  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  the  French  King,  Eugene  had  a  wetqwn,  the  equal  of 
which  could  not  be  found  in  France,  since  the  cannon-shot  of  Ssb- 
bach  laid  low  the  noble  Turenne,  and  could  hurl  Marlborough  at 
the  beads  of  the  French  host,  and  crush  them  as  with  a  rock,  undra' 
which  aU.  the  gathered  strength  of  their  strongest  captains  must 
go  down. 

The  English  Duke  took  little  part  in  that  vast  siege  of  Lille, 
which  the  Imperial  Qeneralissime  pursued  with  all  hia  force  and 
vigour,  further  than  to  cover  the  besieging  lines  from  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  army,  between  which  and  the  Imperialists  our  Duke 
lay.  Once,  when  Prince  Eugene  was  wounded,  our  Duke  took  his 
Highneaa's  place  in  the  trenches  ;  but  the  siege  was  with  the  Im- 
perialists, not  with  us.  A  division  under  Webb  and  Kantzau  was 
detached  into  Artola  and  Picardy  upon  the  most  painiiil  and  odious 
service  that  Mr.  Esmond  ever  saw  in  the  course  of  his  milibuy 
life.  The  wretched  towns  of  the  defenceless  provinces,  whose 
young  men  had  been  drafted  away  into  the  French  armies,  which 
year  after  year  the  insatiable  war  devoured,  were  left  at  our  mercy ; 
and  our  orders  were  to  show  them  none.  We  found  places  garri- 
Kmed  by  Invalids,  and  children  and  women :  poor  aa  they  wen^ 
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and  as  the  costs  of  this  miserable  w&f  had  made  them,  our  oommis- 
aion  was  to  rob  th«be  almost  starving  wretches — to  tear  the  food 
out  of  their  granaries,  and  strip  them  of  their  rags.  'Twas  an  ex- 
pedition of  rapine  end  murder  we  were  sent  on :  our  soldiers  did 
deeds  such  as  an  honest  man  must  blush  to  remember.  We 
brought  back  monej^  and  provisions  in  quantity  to  the  Duke's  camp ; 
there  had  been  no  one  to  reeiat  ua,  and  yet  who  dares  to  tell  with 
what  murder  and  violence,  with  what  brutal  cruelty,  outrage,  in- 
sult, that  ignoble  booty  had  been  ravished  from  the  innocent  and 
miserable  victims  of  the  wart 

Meanwhile,  gallantly  as  the  operations  before  Lille  had  been 
oonducted,  the  Allies  hod  made  but  little  progress,  and  'twos  said 
when  we  returned  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  camp,  that  the 
siege  would  never  be  brought  to  a  Batisfactory  end,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Savoy  would  be  forced  to  raise  it  My  Lord  Marl- 
borough gave  this  as  his  opinion  openly  j  those  who  mistrusted 
him,  and  Mr.  Esmond  owns  himself  to  be  of  th^  number,  hinted 
Uiat  the  Duke  had  his  reasons  why  Lille  should  not  be  taken,  and 
that  he  was  paid  to  that  end  by  the  French  King.  If  this  was  so, 
and  I  believe  it.  General  Webb  had  now  a  remarkable  opportunity 
o£  gratifying  his  hatred  of  the  Commander-in-Chie^  of  balking  that 
shameful  avarice,  which  Was  one  of  the  basest  and  most  notorious 
qualities  of  the  famous  Duke,  and  of  showing  his  own  consummate 
skill  as  a  commander.  And  when  I  considei'  all  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  event  which  will  now  be  related,  that  my  Lord  Duke 
was  actually  offered  certun  millions  of  crowns  provided  that  the 
siege  of  Lille  should  be  raised ;  that  the  Imperial  army  before  it 
was  without  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  must  have  decamped 
but  for  the  snj^lies  that  they  received ;  that  the  march  of  the 
convoy  destined  to  relieve  the  siege  was  accurately  known  to  the 
French ;  and  that  the  force  covering  it  was  shamefully  inadequate 
to  that  end,  and  by  six  tames  inferior  to  Count  de  la  Mothe's  army, 
which  was  sent  to  intercept  the  convoy ;  when  'tia  certain  that  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  de  la  Mothe's  chief,  was  in  constant  correspon- 
dence with  bia  nnde,  tiie  English  generalissimo  :  I  beheve  on  my 
conscience  that  'twas  my  Lord  Marlborough's  intention  to  prevent 
those  supplies,  of  whi^L  tlie  Prince  of  Savoy  stood  in.  a.Vwi'i.-aSjb 
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need,  from  ever  reaching  bis  Higbnesa ;  tbat  be  meant  to  aacrificv 
the  little  army  which  covered  this  couvoj,  and  to  betray  it  as  be 
had  betrayed  Tollemache  at  Brest ;  as  he  betrayed  every  friend  he 
bad,  to  further  bis  own  scbemex  of  avarice  or  ambition.  But  tor 
the  miraculous  victory  which  Esmond's  general  won  over  an  army 
six  or  seven  times  greater  than  his  own,  the  siege  of  lalle  must 
have  been  raised ;  aud  it  must  be  remembered  that  oar  gallant 
little  force  was  under  the  command  of  a  general  whom  Marlborough 
bated,  that  he  was  furious  with  ihe  conqueror,  and  tried  ly  the 
most  open  and  shameless  injustice  afterwards  to  rob  him  of  Um 
credit  of  his  victory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OBMEBAL  WSBB  WINS  THE  BATTLE  OF  WTHRNDIBL. 

By  the  besiegers  and  besieged  of  Lille,  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
feati  of  valour  were  performed  that  ever  illustrated  any  war.  On 
the  French  side  (whose  gallantry  was  prodigious,  the  alull  and 
bravery  of  Marshal  Boufflera  actually  eclipsing  those  of  bis  con- 
queror, the  Prince  of  Savoy)  may  bo  mentioned  that  daring  action 
of  Messieurs  de  Luxembourg  and  Toumefort,  who,  with  a  body  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  carried  powder  into  the  town,  of  which  the 
besieged  were  in  extreme  want,  each  soldier  bringing  a  beg  with 
forty  pounds  of  powder  behind  him ;  with  which  perilous  provision 
they  engaged  our  own  horse,  faced  the  fire  of  the  foot  brought 
out  to  meet  them  :  and  though  half  of  the  men  were  blown  up  in 
the  dreadful  errand  they  rode  on,  a  part  of  tbem  got  into  the  town 
with  the  succours  of  which  the  garrison  was  so  much  in  want.  A 
French  officer.  Monsieur  du  Bois,  performed  an  act  equally  daring 
and  perfectly  successful.  The  Duke's  great  army  lying  at  Helchin, 
and  covering  the  sie^  and  it  being  necessary  for  M.  de  Vendosmo 
to  get  news  of  the  condition  of  the  place,  Captain  Dubois  performed 
his  &moua  exploit :  not  only  passing  through  the  lines  of  the  siege, 
but  swimming  afterwards  no  less  than  seven  moats  and  ditches ;  and 
coming  bock  the  same  way,  swimming  with  bis  letters  in  his  mouth. 


Bj  these  letters  Monsieur  de  Boufflera  said  that  he  could  under- 
take to  hold  the  place  till  October ;  and  th&t,  if  one  of  the  conTOya 
of  the  Allies  could  be  intercepted,  they  must  ruse  the  siege  alto- 
gether. 

Such  a  conToy  as  hath  been  said  was  now  preptired  at  Ostend, 
nnd  about  to  march  for  the  siege  ;  and  on  the  27th  September,  we 
(and  the  French  too)  bad  news  that  it  was  ob  i(«  way.  It  waa 
composed  of  700  waggons,  containing  ammnnition  of  all  sorte,  uid 
was  escorted  ont  of  Ostend  by  2000  infantry  and  300  horse.  At 
the  same  time  M.  de  la  Mothe  quitted  Bruges,  having  with  him 
five  and  thirty  battalions,  and  upwards  of  sixty  squadrons,  and 
forty  guns  in  purmiit  of  the  convoy. 

Major- General  Webb  had  meanwhile  made  up  a  force  of  twenty 
battalions,  and  three  squadrons  of  dragoons,  at  Turout,  whence  he 
moved  to  cover  the  convoy  and  pumae  la  Mothe  :  with  whose  ad- 
vanced guard  ours  came  up  upon  the  great  plain  of  Tnroat,  and  be- 
fore the  little  weod  and  castle  of  Wyaendael ;  behind  which  the 
convoy  was  marching. 

As  aooQ  as  they  came  in  ught  of  the  enemy,  our  advanced  troops 
were  halted,  with  the  wood  behind  them,  and  the  rest  of  our  force 
brought  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  our  little  body  of  horse  being 
brought  forward  to  the  openiog  of  the  plain,  as  our  general  eaid,  to 
amuse  the  enemy.  When  M.  la  Mothe  came  up  he  found  us  posted 
in  two  lines  in  front  of  the  wood ;  and  formed  his  own  army  in 
battle  &cing  ours,  in  eight  lines,  four  of  infantry  in  front,  and 
dragoons  had  cavalry  behind. 

The  French  began  the  action,  as  usual,  with  a  cannonade  which 
lasted  three  hours,  when  th^  made  their  attack,  advancing  in 
twelve  lines,  fonr  of  foot  and  four  of  horse,  upon  the  aUied  troops 
in  the  wood  where  we  were  posted.  Their  in&ntry  behaved  ill; 
they  were  ordered  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  but,  instead,  began 
to  fire,  and  almost  at  the  very  first  discharge  from  our  men,  broke 
and  fied.  The  cavalry  behaved  better ;  with  these  alone,  who  were 
tliree  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  our  whole  forc^  Monsieur  de  la 
Mothe  might  have  won  victory  :  bat  only  two  of  our  battalions 
were  shaken  in  the  least ;  and  those  speedily  rallied :  nor  conid 
the  i-epeated  attacks  of  the  French  horse  cause  oar  troo^  bo  tiud^ 
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tuL  inuh  from  the  positioii  in  tho  wood  ia  whioli  our  genanl  had 
placed  them. 

After  attftckiug  for  two  hours,  the  Freoch  retired  at  night&ll 
entirely  foiled.  With  all  the  losa  we  had  inflicted  upon  him,  ths 
etiemf  Was  still  three  times  stroDger  thaa  we  :  and  it  conld  not  be 
supposed  that  our  general  oould  pnrane  M.  de  la  Mothe,  or  do 
much  more  than  hold  our  ground  ^bout  the  wood,  from  'which  the 
Frenchman  bad  in  vain  attempted  to  dislodge  ua.  La  Mothe  re- 
tired behind  his  forty  guns,  his  cavolr;  protecting  them  better 
than  it  had  been  enabled  to  annoy  us  j  and  meanwhile  the  convoy, 
which  was  of  more  importance  than  all  our  little  force,  and  the 
safe  passage  of  which  we  would  hate  dropped  to  the  last  man  to 
accomplish,  marched  away  in  perfect  safety  during  the  action,  and 
joyfully  reached  the  l>e3ieging  camp  before  Lille. 

Major-Geueral  Cadogan,  my  Lord  Duke'a  Qoarter-Master- Gen- 
eral (and  between  whom  and  Mr.  Webb  there  was  no  love  loat), 
accompanied  the  convoy,  and  joined  Mr.  Webb  vrith  a  couple  of 
hundred  horse  just  as  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  enemy  in  full 
retreat  He  offered,  readily  enough,  to,  charge  with  his  horse 
upon  the  French  as  they  fell  back  ;  but  Ms  force  was  too  weak  to 
inflict  any  dam^e  upon  them  ;  and  Mr.  Webb,  commanding  as 
Cadogan's  senior,  thought  enoi^h  was  done  in  holding  our  ground 
before  an  enemy  that  might  still  have  overwhelmed  us  had  we 
engaged  him  in  the  open  territory,  and  in  securing  the  safe  passage 
of  the  convoy.  Accordingly,  the  horse  brought  up  by  Cadogan 
did  not  draw  a  sword ;  and  only  prevented,  by  the  good  countenaiioe 
they  showed,  any  disposition  the  French  might  have  had  to  renew 
the  attack  on  us.  And  no  attack  coming,  at  nightiall  General 
Cadogan  drew  off  with  his  squadron,  being  bound  for  heod-quarteis^ 
the  two  generals  at  parting  grimly  saluting  eaeh  other. 

"  He  will  be  at  Boncq  time  enough  to  lick  my  Xiord  Duke's 
trenchers  at  supper,"  Bays  Mr.  Webb, 

Our  own  men  lay  out  in  the  woods  of  Wynendael  that  night,  and 
our  general  had  his  supper  la  the  little  castle  there. 

"  If  I  was  Cadogan,  I  would  have  a  peerage  for  this  day's  work," 
General  Webb  said ;  "  and  Harty,  thou  shouldst  have  a  regiment. 
Thou  kast  been  reported  in  the  last  two  actions :  Uion  wert  near 
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killed  in  the  first  I  shall  mention  thee  in  my  despatch  to  his  Grace 
the  Commander-in-Chie^  and  recommend  tliee  U>  poor  Dick  Hsr- 
wood's  vacant  majority.  Have  yon  ever  a  hundred  guineas  to  gire 
Cardonnel  t  Slip  them  into  hia  hood  to-morrow,  when  yon  go  to 
heod-quartera  with  my  report" 

In  this  report  the  Major-Oeneral  was  good  enough  to  mention 
Captain  Esmond's  name  with  particular  favour ;  and  that  gentleman 
carried  the  despatch  to  head-qnartera  the  next  day,  and  was  not  a 
little  pleased  to  bring  back  a  letter  by  his  Grace's  secretary,  . 
addressed  to  Lieotenant-Qeneral  Webb.  The  Dutch  officer  des- 
patched by  Count  Nassau  Woudenboui^,  Vmlt-Mareschal  Auver- 
querquc's  son,  brought  back  idso  a  complimentary  letter  to  bis 
commander,  who  hod  seconded  Mr.  Webb  in  the  action  with  great 
valour  and  skill 

Esmond,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  smiling  face,  presented  hia  despatch, 
and  saluted  Mr.  Webb  as  Lieutenant-General,  as  he  gave  it  in. 
The  gentlemen  round  about  him — he  was  riding  with  hia  suite  on 
the  road  to  Menin  as  Esmond  came  up  with  him — gave  a  cheer,  and 
he  thanked  them,  and  opened  the  despatoh  witJt  rather  a  flushed 
eager  face. 

He  slapped  it  down  on  his  boot  in  a  rage  after  he  had  read  it. 
"  "Tis  not  even  writ  with  his  own  hand.  Bead  it  out,  Esmond." 
And  Esmond  read  it  out : — ■ 

"  Sir — ^Mr.  Cadogan  is  just  now  come  in,  and  has  acquainted  me 
with  the  sQccess  of  the  action  you  had  yesterday  in  the  afternoon 
against  the  body  of  troops  commanded  by  M.  de  _la  Mothe,  at 
Wynendael,  which  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  your  good  conduct 
and  resolution.  Ton  m^  be  sure  I  shall  do  you  justice  at  home, 
and  be  gliid  on  all  occasions  to  own  the  service  you  have  done  in 
securing  this  convoy, — Yours,  Ac.,  M." 

"  Two  lines  by  that  d  d  Cardonnel,  and  no  more,  for  the 
taking  of  Lille — for  beating  five  times  our  number — for  an  action 
as  brilliant  as  the  best  he  ever  fought,"  says  poor  Mr.  Webb. 
"  Lieutenant-General  I  'That's  not  his. doing,  I  was  the  oldest 
major-general  By  — — ,  I  believe  he  had  been  better  pleased  if  I 
had  been  beat" 
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Thu  letter  to  the  Dutch  officer  'waa  in  French,  ami  longer  and 
more  complimentATT'  than  that  to  Mr,  Webb. 

"  And  this  is  the  man,"  he  broke  out,  "  that's  gorged  with  gold 
— that's  covered  with  titles  and  hononra  that  we  won  for  him — and 
that  gnidges  even  a  line  of  praise  to  a  comrade  in  arms !  Hasn't 
ho  enough  }  Don't  we  fight  that  he  may  roll  m  riches  I  Well, 
Willi,  wut  for  the  Gazette,  gentlemen.  The  Queen  and  the  couutoy 
will  do  us  justice  if  his  Grace  denies  it  us."  There  were  tears  of 
rage  in  the  brave  warrior's  eyes  as  he  spoke  ;  and  he  dashed  them 
off  his  &cc  on  to  his  glove.  He  shook  hia  fist  in  the  air.  *'  Oh, 
by  the  Lord  ! "  auys  he,  "  I  know  what  I  had  rather  have  than  a 
peerage  I " 

"And  what  is  that,  sirl"  some  of  them  asked. 

"  I  had  rather  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  John  Churchill, 
on  a  fiiir  green  field,  and  only  a  pair  of  rapiera  between  my  shirt 
and  his" 

"Sir!"  interposes  one. 

"  Tell  him  so !  I  know  that's  what  you  mean.  I  know  every 
word  goes  to  him  that's  dropped  from  every  general  officer's  mouth, 
I  don't  aay  he's  not  brave.  Curse  him!  he's  brave  enough;  but 
we'll  wait  for  the  Gazette,  gentlemen.  God  save  her  Majesty! 
she'll  do  us  justice." 

Tho  Gazette  did  not  come  to  us  till  a  month  afterwards ;  when 
my  general  and  his  officers  had  the  honour  to  dine  with  Prince 
Eugene  in  Lille ;  hia  Highness  being  good  enough  to  say  that  we 
had  brought  the  provisions,  and  ought  to  share  in  the  banquet. 
'Twas  a  great  banquet.  His  Grace  of  Marlborough  was  on  his 
Highneas's  right,  and  on  his  left  the  Marescha!  de  Boufflers,  wlio 
had  so  bravely  defended  the  place.  The  chief  officers  of  either 
army  were  present;  and  you  may  be  sure  Esmond's  general  waa 
splendid  this  day :  his  tall  noble  person,  and  manly  beauty  of  face, 
made  him  remarkable  any  where;  he  wore,  for  the  first  time,  the 
star  of  the  Order  of  Generosity,  that  his  Prussian  &Iajeety  had  sent 
to  liim  for  his  victory.  HJn  Kighnees,  the  Fiince  of  Savoy,  called 
a  tonst  to  the  conqueror  of  Wynendael.  My  Lord  Duke  drank  it 
with  rather  a  sickly  smile.  The  aides-de-camp  were  ^usunt;  and 
Harry  Esmond  ami  his  dear  young  lord  were  together,  aa  they 
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always  Btrnve  to  be  when  duty  would  permit:  they  were  over 
against  the  table  where  the  generals  were,  and  could  see  all  that 
pjjutid  pretty  welL  Frank  laughed  at  my  Lord  Duke'a  glum  &ce ; 
tlie  aSftir  of  Wynendael,  and  the  Oaptain-General'a  conduot  to 
Webb,  had  beea  the  talk  of  the  whole  army.  When  hia  Highness 
apoke,  and  gave — "  Lo  Ttunqueur  de  Wynendael ;  aon  armSe  et  sa 
victoire,"  adding  "qui  nous  font  diner  a  Lille  aujourdhuy" — there 
was  a  great  cheer  through  the  hall;  for  Mr.  Webb|8  bravery, 
gjneroeity,  and  very  weaknesses  of  character  cauaed  him  to  be 
beloved  in  the  army. 

"Like  Hector,  handsome,  and  like  Paris,  brave!"  whispen 
Frank  Caatlewood.  "A  Yenus,  an  elderly  Yenus,  couldn't  refuse 
him  a  pippin.  Stand  up,  Harry,  See,  we  are  drinking  the  army 
of  Wynendael     Bamilliee  is  nothing  to  it.     Huzzay !  huzzay ! " 

At  this  very  time,  and  juat  after  our  general  had  made  bis 
acknowledgment,  some  one  brought  in  an  English  Gazette — and 
was  passing  it  from  band  to  hand  down  the  table.  Officera  were 
«ager  enough  to  read  It;  mothers  and  sisters  at  home  must  have 
■ickened  over  it  There  scarce  come  out  a  Gazette  for  six  years 
that  did  not  tell  of  some  heroic  death  or  some  brilliant  achievement. 

"  Here  it  is — Action  of  Wynendael — here  you  are.  General," 
saya  Frank,  seizing  hold  of  the  little  dingy  jMipcr  that  soldiers  love 
to  read  so ;  and,  scrambling  over  from  our  bench,  he  went  to  where 
the  General  sat,  who  knew  him,  and  had  seen  many  a  time  at  his 
table  hia  laughing,  handsome  face,  which  every  body  loved  who 
saw.  The  generals  in  their  great  perukes  made  way  for  him.  He 
handed  the  paper  over  General  Dohna's  buff  coat  to  our  general  on 
the  opposite  side. 

He  came  hobbling  back,  and  blushing  at  his  feat:  "I  thought 
he'd  like  it,  Harry,"  the  young  fellow  whispered.  "  Didn't  I  like 
to  read  my  name  sfler  Ramillies,  in  the  'London  Gazette?'— Yis- 
count  Gastlewood  serving  a  volunteer 1  say,  what's  yonder)" 

Mr.  Webb,  reading  the  "  Gazette,"  looked  very  strange — slapped 
it  down  on  the  table — then  sprung  up  in  his  place,  and  began  to, — 
"  Will  your  Highness  please  to  " 

His  grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  here  jumped  up  too— 
"  There's  some  mistake,  my  dear  General  Webb," 
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"  Your  Grace  had  better  rectify  it,"  says  Mr.  Webb,  holding  out 
the  letter;  but  be  was  five  off  his  Grace  the  Prince  Bak€^  who, 
beaideg,  was  higher  than  the  General  (being  seated  with  the  Priooe 
of  Savoy,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  and  the  aivoya  of 
Prussia  and  Denmark,  tmder  a  baldaquin),  and  Webb  could  not 
reach  him,  taU  as  he  was. 

"  Stay,"  aaya  be,  with  a  Binile^  aB  if  catching  at  some  idea,  and 
Uien,  with  a  perfect  Gonrteay,  drawing  his  Bword,  he-  ran  tiie 
"Gazette"  throagh  with  the  point,. and  said,  "Permit  me  to  hand 
it  to  your  Oraca" 

The  Duke  looked  very  black.  "  Take  it,"  says  he,  to  his  Master 
of  the  Horse,  who  was  waiting  behind  bim. 

The  Lieutenant-<}eneral  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  retired  and 
finished  his  glass.  The  "  Gazette "  in  which  Mr.  Cardonnel,  tiie 
Duke's  secretary,  gave  an  account  of  the  victory  of  Wynendael, 
mentioned  Mr.  WebVs  name,  but  gave  the  sole  praise  and  oondact 
of  the  action  to  the  Duke's  favourite,  Mr.  Cadt^an. 

There  was  no  little  talk  and  excitement  occasioned  by  this  strange 
behaviour  of  General  Webb,  who  had  almost  drawn  a  sword  upon 
the  Commander-in-Cbief ;  but  the  General,  afW  the  first  outbreak 
of  his  anger,  mastered  it  outwardly  altogether  ;  and,  by  bis  subee- 
qnent  behaviour,  bad  the  satisfaction  of  even  more  angering  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  than  he  could  have  done  by  any  public  exhi- 
bition of  resentment. 

On  returning  to  his  quarters,  and  consulting  with  Ms  chief  ad- 
viser, Mr.  Esmond,  who  was  now  entirely  in  the  General's  confi- 
dence, and  treated  by  him  as  a  friend,  and  almost  a  son,  Mr.  Webb 
writ  a  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Conunander-in-Chief^  in  which  he 
said  : — 

"  Your  Grace  mnst  be  aware  that  the  sudden  perusal  of  the 
'London  Gazette,'  in  which  your  Grace's  secretary,  Mr.  Cardonnel, 
hath  mentioned  Major-General  Cadogan's  name,  as  the  o£Scer  com- 
manding in  the  late  action  of  Wynendael,  must  have  caused  a  feel- 
ing of  any  thing  but  pleasure  to  the  General  who  fought  that 
action. 

"  Your  Grace  must  be  aware  that  Vtr.  Cadogan  was  not  even 
present  at  the  battle,  though  be  arrived  with  squadrons  of  borae 
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at  its  cloae,  »nd  put  himself  under  the  command  of  his  superior 
officer.  And  as  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Wjnendael,  iu  which 
Lieuteuant-General  Webb  had  the  good  fortune  to  command,  was 
the  capture  of  Lille,  the  relief  of  Brussels,  then  invested  by  the 
enemy  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  restoration  of  the  great 
cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  of  which  thq  enemy  (by  treason  within 
the  wails)  had  got  poesesmon  in  the  preyions  year :  Mr.  Webb  can- 
not consent  to  fore^  the  honours  of  such  a  success  and  service,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cadogan,  or  any  other  person. 

"  As  soon  as  the  military  operations  of  the  year  are  over,  Lieu- 
teuant-Oeneral  Webb  will  request  permissiou  to  leave  the  army,' 
and  return  to  his  place  in  Parliament,  where  he  gives  notice  to  his 
Grace  the  Commander-in-Chie^  that  he  shall  lay  his  case  before  the 
House  of  Conunons,  the  country,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"  By  his  eagerness  to  rectify  that  fiilse  statement  of  the  Gaiotte, 
which  had  been  written  by  his  Grace's  secretary,  Mr.  Cardonnel, 
Mr.  Wobb,  not  being  able  to  reach  his  Grace  the  Commander-in- 
Cluef  on  account  of  the  gentlemen  seated  between  them,  placed  the 
paper  containing  the  false  statement  on  his  sword,  so  that  it  might 
more  readily  arrive  in  the  hands  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
Ixirough,  who  surely  would  wish  to  do  justice  to  every  officer  of 
his  army. 

"  Mr.  Webb  knows  his  duty  too  well  to  think  of  insuborcUn&tion 
to  his  superior  officer,  or  of  using  his  sword  in  a  ctunpaign  against 
any  but  t^e  enemies  of  her  Majesty.  He  solicits  permission  to  re- 
turn to  England  immediately  the  militaiy  duties  will  permit,  and 
take  with  him  to  England  Captain  Esmond,  of  his  regiment,  who 
acted  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  was  present  during  the  entire  action, 
anil  noted  by  Ms  watch  the  time  when  Mr.  Cadogau  arrived  at  its 

The  Commander-in-Chief  could  not  but  grant  this  permission, 
nor  could  he  take  notice  of  Webb's  letter,  though  it  was  couched  in 
tei'ras  the  most  insulting.  Half  the  army  believed  that  the  cities 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  given  up  by  a  treason,  which  some  in 
ojr  army  very  well  understood ;  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  not  have  relieved  Lille  if  he  could  have  helped  himself; 
that  he  would  not  have  fought  that  year  had  not  the  Prince  of 
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SaTo;  fbroed  him.  Wlien  the  battle  ohm  began,  ibaa,  for  his  own 
leaown,  my  Lord  Maiiboroagh  would  £^t  ae  no  jnan  in  the  ToiU 
ever  foii|^  better ;  and  no  bribe  on  earth  could  Ite^  him  &am 
beating  liie  enemy.* 

But  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  subordinates  ;  and  half  tbs 
army  might  have  been  by  the  eon,  if  the  quarrel  had  not  ban 
stopped.  General  Cadogan  sent  an  intimation  to  Gonerai  Webb 
to  s^  that  he  waa  ready  if  Webb  liked,  and  would  meat  Um. 
Tbb  was  a  kind  of  invitation  our  stout  old  general  waa  alwtqs  too 
ready  to  accept,  and  'twas  with  great  difficulty  we  got  the  Gmeral 
to  reply  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cadt^an,  who  had  be- 
haved with  perfect  {ptllantry,  but  only  with  thoa*  at  head-qnarto^ 
who  had  belied  him.  Mr.  Cardonnel  offered  Grenaral  Webb  xtf^- 
ration  ;  Mr.  Webb  said  he  bad  a  cane  at  the  service  t^Mr.  CazdoiuuJ, 
and  the  only  aatisfaction  lie  wanted  from  him  was  one  he  waa  not 
likely  to  get,  namely,  the  troth.  The  officers  in  our  staff  of  Webb'^ 
and  those  in  the  immediate  suite  of  the  GenenJ,  were  ready  to 
come  to  blowa  j  and  heuce  arose  the  only  afiair  in  which  Mr.  Es- 
mond ever  engaged  as  principal,  and  that  was  from  a.  revenge&l 
wiah  to  wipe  off  an  old  injury. 

My  Lord  Mohun,  who  had  a  troop  in  Lord  Macolesfield's  regi- 
ment  of  the  Horse  Guards,  rode  this  campaign  with  the  Dnke.  Hq 
bad  sunk  by  this  time  to  the  very  worst  reputation ;  he  had  had 

■  Our  Gmdhther's  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboroagh  appwn  ill  through 
Ua  Kcannt  of  the*a  eamp^gnB.  Ue  ilwkji  penitted  that  the  Dnka  wM  the 
gnatcet  tnitor  aod  loldiar  biitorj  erer  told  of :  and  desland  that  ba  todc  ljiHia» 
oa  all  baad*  doritig  tb*  war.  Mj  Lord  Hanjoia  (for  ao  we  may  call  bin  h«rc^ 
though  he  nerer  weni  bj  aaj  other  Dame  tbau  Colonel  Eunood)  waa  in  tha  habit 
of  telling  11UU17  atoiiea  which  be  did  not  >et  down  la  hit  memoin,  and  which  ha 
had  trtiia  hia  Meiid  tha  Jaaoit,  who  wa*  not  alwkft  comctlj  tnfonned,  and  who 
peniited  tbat  Harlborough  wai  looking  for  a  bribe  of  two  milllona  of  crowna  be- 
fOM  the  campaign  of  UamilUes. 

And  oat  Qtandmother  nnd  to  tell  n>  childrcD,  that  on  bii  first  preaentstion  to 
mj  Lord  Daka,  the  Dnke  turned  hii  back  upon  mj'  Grandfather;  and  aaid  to  tbo 
Doefaeit.  who  told  mjr  ladj  dowaf(ttr  at  Chalaaj,  who  aftarwaidi  told  Colonel  £•. 
mond— "  Tom  Eamoud'i  baatard  haa  been  to  mj  l<Tca :  ha  baa  tba  hang-dog  look 
of  hit  rogue  of  a  father"— an  eipreaiioB  which  mj  Grandfather  noTer  forgna^ 
He  wai  aa  canatant  In  hii  diilihea  aa  In  bii  attacbmeats ;  and  sieeedinglj  partial 
to  Wabt^  wboH  nde  ha  took  agalnat  the  more  ccitbratad  gaoeraL  We  htTe 
Gananl  Wcbb'a  portrait  DOW  at  Caatlewood.    Va, 
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anothar  &bal  dvel  in  Spain ;  he  had  married,  and  fotaaken  hia  wife  ; 
lie  was  &  gMnbior,  %  profligate,  and  debaodtee.  He  joined  jasb  b«- 
fbre  OodeiiBrda ;  and,  as  Esmond  fe&red,  aa  Boon  as  Frank 
Castlewood  hmxA  of  hi»  arriral,  Frank  wa«  for  seeking  him  oni^ 
and  killing  him.  The  vound  my  lord  got  at  Oadensrde  pnmmtoi 
their  meebiagi  but  that  waa  noarly  healed,  and  Hr.  Esmond 
trembled  dail;  kat  anjr  chance  ahonld  bring  hia  boy  and  thia  known 
aaaassin  togatluE;  They  met  at  Hba  mess-table  at  Handyaide's 
T^pmant  at  lilla ; '  the  officer  oommandiog  not  knowing  of  tho 
fend  between  th»  two  nobloaen. 

Ennond  had  not  seen  the  hatefiil  handaome  &ce  of  Mohan  for 
nine  jtMn,  nace  they  had  meC  on  that  fatal  night  in  Leideater 
Tidd.  It  ««s  degraded  with  crime  and  pasnon  now ;  it  wrae  tht 
uudeoa  look  of  a  man  wbo  haa  three  deaths— and  who  knows  how 
manj-  hiddan  shames,  aad  lusts,  and  crimes  on  his  conscience.  He 
bowed  witii  a  aiokly  low  bow,  and  slunk  away  when  onr  hoet  pr*- 
seated  na  round  to  one  another.  Frank  Caetlewood  had  not  known 
him  tW  then,  to  dianged  waa  he.     He  knew  the  boy  well  enough. 

Tw«a  cnnooB  to  look  at  the  two— especially  the  young  man, 
whose  &oe  fluAed  np  when  he  heard  the  hated  name  of  the  other ; 
and  who  aaid  ia  his  bad  French  and  hia  br&TO  boyish  Toice — "  Hs 
had  long  been  anxiona  to  meet  my  Lord  ICohnn."  The  other  only 
bowed,  and  moved  away  from  him.  I  do  him  Justice,  ha  wished  to 
have  no  qnanel  with  the  lad. 

Esmond  put  himself  between  them  at  table.     "  D it,"  says 

Frank,  "why  do  you  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  roan  who  is 
aboTc  yon  in  digree  ?  My  Lord  Mohun  should  walk  afler  me.  I 
want  to  ait  ^  nj  Lord  Mohun." 

Esmond  wdtii^Mied  to  Lord  Mohun,  that  Frank  waa  hnrt  in  the 
leg  at  OodeBatde;  and  besought  the  other  to  be  quiet.  Quiet 
enough  he  was  fi>r  aome  time ;  disregarding  the  many  taunta  which 
young  Caatiewood  flnng  at  him,  until  after  sereral  healths,  when 
my  Lord  Mohan  got  to  be  rather  in  liquor.' 

"  Will  yoa  go  away,  my  lord  ? "  Mr,  Esmond  said  to  him,  im- 
l^oring  him  t»  quit  the  table. 

"  No,  by  G ,"  says  my  Lord  Mohun.     "  111  not  go  away  ftjr 

any  man ; "  be  ma  qoite  flnahed  with  wine  by  this  time. 
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The  talk  got  round  to  the  affaira  of  yesterday.  Webb  had  offer- 
ed to  challenge  the  Commandei'-iu-Chief :  Webb  had  been  Ul-uaed : 
Webb  was  the  bcareet,  handaomeat,  Taiueet  maa  in  the  army. 
Lord  Mohnn  did  not  know  tJiat  Esmond  was  Webb's  aide-de-otuupL 
He  began  to  tell  Bome  stones  against  the  General ;  whidi,  boat 
t'other  side  of  Esmond,  yonug  Castlewood  contradicted. 

"  I  cau't  bear  any  more  of  this,"  says  my  Lord*  Mohnn. 

"Nor  can  T,  my  lord,"  says  Mr.  Eamond,  startiiig  np.  "The 
Htorj  ray  Lord  Mohnn  has  told  respecting  General  Webb  is  &lse, 
gentlemen — &lse,  I  repeat,"  and  making  a  low  bow  to  Lord  Uobim, 
and  without  a  single  word  more,  Eamond  got  np  and  left  the 
dining-room.  These  a&aiis  were  common  enongh  among  the  mili- 
tary of  those  days.  There  was  a  garden  behind  the  hoos^  and  nil 
tbe  party  tamed  instantly  into  it ;  and  the  two  gentlemen's  ooats 
were  off  and  their  points  engaged  within  two  minutes  after  Es- 
mond's words  had  been  spoken.  If  Captain  Esmond  had  pat 
Moliun  out  of  the  world,  as  he  might,  a  villain  would  hare  been 
punished  and  spared  farther  villainies — bnt  who  is  one  man  to 
punish  another  I  I  declare  upon  my  honour  that  my  only  thought 
was  to  prevent  Lord  Mohuii  from  mischief  with  Frank,  and  the 
end  of  this  meeting  was,  that  after  half-a-dozen  passes  my  lord  went 
home  with  a  hurt  which  prevented  him  &om  lifting  hia  right  arm 
for  three  months. 

"  O  Harry  !  why  didn't  you  kill  the  villain  1 "  young  Castlewood 
a«ked.  "  I  can't  walk  without  a  crutch :  but  I  could  have  met 
liim  on  horseback  with  sword  and  piatoL"  But  Harr;'  Esmond 
said,  "  'Twas  best  to  have  no  man's  life  on  one's  conscience,  not  even 
tlint  villain's ; "  and  this  aSair,  which  did  not  occupy  three  minutes, 
being  over,  the  gentlemen  went  back  to  their  wine,  and  my  Lord 
Mnliun  to  his  quarters,  where  he  was  laid  up  with  a  fever  which 
luid  4>ared  mischief  had  it  proved  fetal  And  very  soon  after  this 
atfidr  Harry  I^mond  and  his  General  left  the  camp  for  London ; 
whither  ft  certain  reputation  had  preceded  the  Captain,  for  my 
Lady  Castlewood  of  Chelsey  received  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  con- 
quering hero.  She  gave  a  great  dinner  to  Mr.  Webb,  where  the 
General's  chair  was  crowned  with  laurels  ;  and  her  ladyship  called 
Esmond's  health  in  a  toast,  to  which  my  kiud  General  was  giaotously 
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pleased  to  bear  the  etrongeet  teetimony :  and  took  down  a  mob  of 
at  Icaat  forty  coaches  to  cheer  our  general  as  he  came  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  day  when  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  for  his  action.  The  mob  huma'd  and  applauded  him, 
as  well  as  the  fine  company  :  it  was  splendid  to  see  him  waving  his 
hat,  and  bowing,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  Order  of  Genei-osity, 
He  introduced  Mr.  Eamond  to  Mr,  St  John  and  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable BobertHarley,  Esquire,  as  he  came  out  of  the  House  wnlking 
between  them  j  and  was  pleased  to  make  many  flattering  obser- 
vations r^arding  Mx.  K^mond's  behaviour  during  the  three  Inst 
campaigns. 

Mr.  St  John  (who  had  the  most  winning  presence  of  any  man 
I  ever  saw,  excepting  always  my  peerteaa  young  Frank  Castlewood) 
said  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Esmond  before  Irom  Captain  Steele,  and 
how  he  had  helped  Mr.  Addison  to  write  his  tiunous  poem  of  the 
"  Campaign." 

"'Twas  as  great  an  achievement  as  the  victory  of  Blenheim 
ilaelf,"  Mr.  Harley  said,  who  was  famous  as  a  judge  and  patron 
of  letters,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be — though  for  my  part  I  think 
there  are  twenty  beautiful  lines,  but  all  the  rest  is  commonplace 
and  Mr.  Addison's  hymn  worth  a  thousand  such  poems. 

All  the  town  was  indignant  at  my  Lord  Duke's  unjust  treat- 
ment of  General  Webb,  and  applauded  the  vot«  of  thanks  which 
the  Honae  of  Commons  gave  to  the  General  for  his  victory  at 
WynendaeL  Tis  certain  that  the  capture  of  Lille  was  the  conao- 
queace  of  that  lucky  achievement,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  old 
French  king,  who  was  said  to  suffer  more  at  the  loss  of  this  great 
city,  than  from  any  of  the  former  victonea  our  troops  had  won  over 
him.  And,  I  think,  no  small  part  of  Mr.  Webb's  exultation  at 
his  victory,  arose  from  the  idea  that  Marlborough  had  been  disap- 
poiuted  of  a  great  bribe  the  French  king  had  [iromised  him,  should 
the  siege  be  raised.  The  very  sum  of  money  oifeKsi  to  him  was 
mentioned  by  the  Soke's  enemies  j  and  honest  Mr.  Webb  chuckled 
at  the  notion,  not  only  oi  beating  the  French,  but  of  beating  Marl- 
borough too,  and  intercepting  a  convoy  of  three  millions  of  French 
crowns,  that  were  on  their  way  to  the  6enerali«sima'3  insatiable 
pockets.    When  the  Qeneral's  lady  went  to  the  Queen's  drajswit 
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room,  all  the  T017  women  orowded  rooad  ker  with  o 
and  made  her  a  treia  groater  than  the  DachcBB  of  Hariboroogh's 
own.  Feasta  were  given  to  the  General  by  all  the  diiflii  of  tiia 
Tory  party,  who  vannted  him  as  the  Duke's  equal  in  i»Uita>y 
skill ;  and  perhapa  used  the  worUiy  soldi«  aa  thair  i 
whilst  he  thongbt  they  were  but  acknowledging  his  a 
commander.  As  the  General's  aide-de-camp,  and  iaTaorite  ofioer, 
Hr.  Esmond,  caiae  in  for  a  share  of  his  chiefs  popolsBity,  and  was 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Ii 
Colonel,  at  the  request  of  his  graWnl  cbie£ 

We  may  he  sure  there  was  one  &mily  iu  which  any  good  Ii 
that  happened  to  K^mond,  caused  such  a  sincere  pride  and  pJesMn^ 
that  he,  for  his  part,  was  thankful  he  ooold  make  tbam  aa  hapi^. 
With  these  fond  friends,  Blenheim  and  Ondanarde  seemed  to  be 
mere  tiifllng  incidents  of  the  war  j  and  Wynendael  was  ita  oowib- 
ing  victory.  Esmond's  mistress  never  tired  to  hear  accoonte  oi  the 
battle ;  and  I  think  General  Webb's  lady  grew  jealoiw  of  hen-,  for 
the  General  was  for  ever  at  Kensington,  and  talku^;  on  that  d»- 
ligbtfnl  theme.  As  for  his  uJe-de-camp,  though,  no  doabt, 
Esmond's  own  natural  vanity  was  pleased  at  the  little  share  of 
reputation  which  his  good  fortune  had  won  him,  yet  it  was  ehi^y 
precious  to  him  (be  may  say  so,  now  that  he  Lath  long  since  oot- 
lived  it)  because  it  pleased  his  miatieti^  and,  above  all,  beaaaae 
Beatrix  valued  it 

As  for  the  old  dowager  of  Chelsey,  never  was  an  old  vomui  in 
all  England  more  delighted  nor  &ore  graaous  than  she.  Eamoad 
had  his  quarters  in  her  ladyship's  house,  where  the  domestics  w«C8 
instructed  to  consider  him  as  their  master.  She  bade  him  give  en- 
tertainments, of  which  she  de&ayed  the  charges,  aitd  was  ohamMd 
when  bis  guests  were  carried  away  tipsy  in  tbeir  coaches.  She 
must  have  his  picture  taken;  and  accordingly  he  waa  painted  by 
Mr.  Jervas,  in  his  red  coat,  and  smiling  upon  a  bomb-ahell,  which 
was  bursting  at  the  comer  of  the  piece.  She  vowed  tiiat  unless  he 
made  a  great  match,  she  should  never  die  easy,  and  was  for  ever 
bringing  young  ladies  to  Chelsey,  with  pretty  faces  and  pretty  for- 
tunes, at  the  disposal  of  the  Colonel.  He  smiled  to  thiok  how 
times  vrere  altered  with  him,  and  of  the  early  daya  in  his  fathw's 
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lifetime,  when  a  tremblii^  page  be  stood  before  ber,  witb  ber  Udf- 
sbip'a  basin  and  ewer,  or  oroocbed  in  ber  ooaab-rtep.  The  onfy 
fitnlC  she  found  with  bim  was,  tbat  be  was  more  sober  tban  an 
Esmond  oogbt  to  be ;  and  would  neitber  be  carried  to  bed  b;  bis 
valet,  nor  lose  his  heart  to  any  beauty,  whether  of  St.  James's  or 
Covent  Garden, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  fidelity  in  love,  and  wbenee  the  birth  (^ 
it  1  '  Tie  a  state  of  mind  tbat  men  full  into,  and  depending  on  tb* 
man  rather  than  the  woman.  We  lore  being  in  lore,  that's  the 
truth  oa't.  K  wo  bad  not  met  Joan,  we  sboald  have  met  Kate, 
aad  adorad  her.  We  know  our  mistresses  are  no  bettertban  many 
other  women,  nwno  prettier,  nor  no  wiser,  nor  no  wittier.  'Tia 
not  for  these  reasons  we  lore  a  woman,  or  for  any  speoial  qnali^ 
or  obarm  I  know  of;  we  might  as  well  demand  tbat  a  lady  shonld 
be  the  tallest  woman  in  the  world,  like  the  Shropshire  giantess,* 
as  that  she  abonld  be  a  paragon  in  any  other  character,  before  wo 
b^^  to  love  her.  Esmond's  nuatresa  had  a  thoosand  faahe  besids 
her  oharms  :  be  knew  both  perfectly  well  1  Bhe  was  imperious,  she 
was  light-minded,  she  was  flighty,  she  was  fiilw,  she  bad  no  reve- 
rence in  ber  charaoter ;  she  was  in  evei;  thing,  even  in  beanty,  the 
contrast  of  hw  mother,  who  was  tbe  most  devoted  and  the  least 
selfiab  of  women.  Well,  from  the  very  fiist  moment  be  Raw  ber  an 
the  staira  at  Walcote,  Esmond  knew  he  loved  Beatrix.  Them 
might  be  better  women — be  wanted  tbat  one.  He  cared  for  none 
other.  Was  it  becarase  she  was  gltmooaly  beautiful  1  Beautiful  as 
she  was,  be  liad  heard  people  say  a  8001*0  of  times  in  their  compsny, 
that  Beatrix's  mother  looked  as  yonng,  and  was  the  handsomer  of 
the  twa  Why  did  ber  voice  thiill  in  bis  ear  bo  1  She  could  not 
sing  near  so  wdl  as  Nioolim  or  Mrs.  Tofts ;  nay,  she  sang  out  of 
tone,  and  yet  be  liked  to  bear  her  better  tban  St.  Oedlia.  She 
had  not  a  finer  oomplexion  than  Mrs.  Steele  (Dick's  wife,  whom  be 
had  DOW  got,  and  who  ruled  poor  Dick  with  a  rod  of  pickle),  and 
yet  to  see  her  dazzled  Emnond  ;  he  would  shut  hie  eyes,  and  tbe 
thought  of  her  dazzled  bim  ali  the  Same.  She  was  brilliant  and 
lively  in  talk,  but  not  so  inoomparably  witty  as  her  mother,  who, 

*  'Hi  net  thna  VMWM  iMtf :  Od.  E.balh  own«d  to  this  foUj  fbr  a  leart  of 
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when  the  wns  clieerful,  said  the  finest  things ;  but  yet  to  hear  liei, 
and  to  be  with  her,  was  Esmond's  greciteet  pleaaure. '  D&ja  pasaed 
&W&J  between  him  and  these  ladies,  he  scarce  knew  how.  H« 
poured  his  heart  out  to  them,  so  as  he  never  could  in  any  other 
company,  where  he  hath  genentlljr  passed  for  being  moody,  or  snpei- 
ciliooH  and  silent.  This  society*  was  more  delightful  thui  that 
of  the  greatest  wits  to  him.  May  Heavra  pardon  hiin  the  liea  he 
told  the  dowager  at  Ohelsey,  ia  order  to  get  a  pretext  for  going 
away  to  Kensington  ;  the  business  at  the  Ordnance  which  he  in- 
vented ;  the  interview  with  his  Qeneral,  the  courts  and  statesman's 
levees  which  lie  didn't  fiequent  and  deecribe ;  who  woi-e  a  new 
suit  on  Sunday  at  Saint  James's  or  at  the  Queen's  birth-day  ;  how 
many  coaches  filled  the  street  at  Mr.  Barley's  levee ;  how  many 
bottles  he  hod  had  the  honour  to  drink  over-night  with  Mr.  St. 
John  at  the  Cocoa- Tree,  or  at  the  Gai-ter  with  Mr.  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Steele. 

Mistress  Beatrix  Esmond  had  been  a  dosen  times  on  the  point 
of  making  great  matches,  so  the  Court  scandal  said ;  bnt  for  his 
part  Esmond  never  would  believe  the  stories  against  her;  and 
came  back,  after  three  years'  absence  from  her,  not  so  frantic  aa  he 
luul  been  perhaps,  but  still  hungering  after  her  and  no  other  ;  stiU 
hopeful,  still  kiieeliog,  with  hia  heart  in  his  hand  for  the  young 
lady  to  take.  We  were  now  got  to  1709.  She  was  near  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  three  years  at  Court,  and  withont  a  husband. 

"  'Tis  not  for  want  of  being  aaked,"  Lady  Castlewood  said,  look- 
ing into  Esmond's  heart,  as  she  could,  with  that  perceptiveness  af- 
fection gives,  "  But  she  will  make  no  mean  match,  Harry  ;  she 
will  not  marry  as  I  would  have  her ;  the  person  whom  I  should 
like  to  call  my  son,  and  Henry  Esmond  knows  who  that  is,  is  beat 
served  by  my  not  pressing  his  claim.  Beatrix  is  so  wilful,  thnt 
what  I  would  urge  on  her,  she  would  be  sure  to  resist.  The  moa 
who  would  many  her  will  not  be  happy  with  her,  unless  he  be  » 
great  person,  and  caa  put  her  in  a  great  position.  Beatrix  lovea 
admiration  more  than  love ;  and  longs,  beyond  all  things,  for  com- 
mand.    Why  should  a  mother  speak  so  of  her  child  1     You  are  my 
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Bon,  too,  Hany.  Ton  ehoold  know  the  truth  about  yoiu  stater. 
I  tkooght  yon  might  care  yoiuself  of  your  paaaioQ,"  my  lady  addod, 
fondly.  "  Other  people  can  cure  themMlves  of  that  foUy,  you  know. 
But  I  see  yon  are  atill  as  infatuated  as  ev^er.  When  we  read 
yonr  name  in  the  Gazette,  I  pleaded  for  yon,  my  poor  boy.  Poor 
boy,  indeed  !  You  are  growing  a  grave  old  gentleman  now,  and  I 
am  an  old  woman.  She  likes  yoar  iame  well  enoagh,  and  she 
Iik«9  your  person.  She  says  you  have  wit,  and  fire,  and  good 
breediog,  and  are  more  natural  than  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the 
Court.  But  this  is  not  enough.  She  wants  a  commander-in-chie^ 
and  not  a  colonel  Were  a  dake  to  ask  her,  she  would  leave  an 
earl  whom  she  had  promised.  I  told  you  so  before.  I  know  not 
how  my  poor  girl  is  so  worldly." 

"  Well,"  says  Esmond,  "a  man  can  but  give  his  best  and  his  all. 
She  has  that  from  me.  What  little  reputation  I  have  won,  I 
swear  I  cared  for  it  because  I  thought  Beatrix  woold  be  pleased 
with  it  What  care  I  tb  be  a  colonel  or  a  generall  Think  you 
'twill  matter  a  few  score  years  hence,  what  our  foolish  honours  to- 
day are  1  I  would  have  had  a  little  lame,  that  she  might  wear  it 
in  her  hat.  If  I  had  any  thing  better,  I  would  endow  her  with  it. 
If  she  wants  my  life,  I  would  give  it  her.  If  she  marries  another, 
I  will  say  Ood  bless  him,  I  make  no  boast,  nor  no  complaint.  I 
think  lay  fidelity  is  folly,  perhaps.  But  so  it  is.  I  cannot  help 
niyself.  I  love  her.  You  are  a  thousand  times  better  :  the  fond- 
est, the  direst,  tJte  deareet,  of  women.  Sure,  my  dear  lofly,  I  see 
all  Beatrix's  &nlts  as  well  as  you  do.  But  she  is  my  fate.  'Tis 
endurable.  I  shall  not  die  for  not  having  her.  I  think  I  sbonld 
be  no  happier  if  I  won  her.  Que  votUen^ous  /  as  my  Lady  of 
Chelsey  would  say.     Je  Vaime" 

"  I  wish  she  would  have  you,"  said  Harry's  fond  mistress,  giving 
a.  hand  to  him.  He  kissed  the  fair  hand  ('twas  the  prettiest  dim- 
\AaA  little  hand  in  the  world,  and  my  Lady  Castlewood,  though 
now  almost  forty  years  old,  did  not  look  to  be  within  ten  years 
of  her  age).  He  kissed  and  kept  her  fair  hand,  as  they  talked 
together. 

"  Why,"  says  hey  "  should  de  hear  me  1  She  knows  what  X 
would  say.     Far  or  near,  she  knows  Pm  her  slave.    I  b^^^  wiNi^ 
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■njrself  fbr  notlimg,  it  maj  be.     Weil,  'tia  the  price  I  chooBS  to 
tttln.     I  Bm  worth  nothing,  gr  I  am  worth  tSL" 

"  Tou  are  snch  *  treamire,"  Esmond's  mistre»  wss  plooand  to 
mj,  "  that  the  woman  vho  has  your  love,  shouldn't  dtangs  H 
Kway  against  a  kingdom,  I  think.  I  am  a  ocnmti7-bred  wonum, 
and  cannot  aaj  but  the  ambitions  of  the  tovn  seem  mean  to  ma 
I  never  was  awe-atricken  by  my  Lady  Dnchesa'a  rank  and  finely, 
or  afraid,"  she  added,  with  a  ely  laagh,  "  of  any  thing  but  her  tem- 
per. I  hear  of  Conrt  ladies  who  pine  bocansa  h«r  Majertj'  looks 
oold  on  them ;  and  gnat  noblemen  who  would  give  a  limb  that 
they  lo^ht  v^r  a  garter  on  the  other.  Tins  worldliness,  which  I 
ean't  oomprehend,  was  born  with  Beatrix,  who^  on  the  fliBt  day  of 
her  waiting,  was  a  perfect  conrtler.  We  are  l&e  sisten,  and  Aa 
the  eldest  sister,  somehow.  She  tells  me  I  have  a  mean  apirit.  I 
laugh,  and  say  she  adores  a  coadi-aDd-siz.  I  cannot  reason  her  ont 
of  her  ambition.  'T'»  natural  to  her,  as  to  me  to  lore  qniet,  and 
be  indifferent  abont  rank  and  riches.  What  are  they,  Hanrt 
and  fcr  how  long  do  they  lust  7  Our  home  is  not  hen."  She 
smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  like  au  angel  that  was  only  an 
earth  on  a  visit.  "  Oar  home  is  where  the  just  are,  and  where  our 
sins  and  sorrows  enter  not.  My  father  used  to  leboke  me,  and 
say  that  I  was  too  hopeful  abont  Heaven.  But  I  cannot  help  my 
natnre,  and  grow  obstinate  as  I  grow  to  be  an  old  woman ;  and  aa 
I  love  my  children  bo,  anre  onr  Father  loves  ns  with  a  thoBsand 
and  a  thousand  tiroes  greater  love.  It  must  be  that  w>e  ehall  meet 
yonder,  and  be  luippy.  Yes,  yon — and  my  childreo,  and  my  dear 
lord.  Do  yon  know,  Hany,  since  his  death,  it  has  always  seenmd 
to  me  as  if  his  love  came  back  to  me,  and  that  we  am  pntod  no 
more.  Perhaps  he  is  here  now.  Hurry — -I  think  he  is.  Forgiven 
I  am  snre  he  is  :  even  Kr.  Atterbory  absolved  hinr,  and  he  died 
fergiving.  0,  what  a  noble  heart  he  had  I  How  gcnerooa  he  was  1 
I  was  bnt  fifteen,  and  a  cliild  when  he  married  me.  How  good  he 
was  to  stoop  to  rae  !  He  was  always  good  to  the  poor  and  hum- 
ble." She  stopped,  then  presently,  with  a  peonliar  expneaion,  as 
if  her  eyes  were  looking  into  heaven,  and  s.iw  my  lord  thc9<B,  she 
erailed,  and  gave  a  little  laugh.  "  I  laugh  to  see  yon,  sir,"  she 
says ;  "  when  yon  com^  it  seems  as  if  you  never  yrm  away."    One 
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mxy  put  her  words  down,  and  remember  them,  but  hoir  deitsibe 
hct'  sweet  tooes,  sweeter  than  mueic. 

Uy  yom^  l<»d  did  not  come  home  si  the  end  of  the  oampKign, 
and  wrote  that  he  waa  kept  a.t  Bnucelles  oa  militaiy  dn^.  Iii> 
deed,  I  helieve  be  was  en^p^ed  in  laying  siege  to  a  certain  la^, 
who  was  of  the  suite  of  Madame  de  Soiaeons,  the  Frinoe  ofBavc^s 
mother,  who  was  jnst  dead,  and  who,  Ifte  the  Flemish  fortresses, 
was  taken  and  retakes  a  great  number  of  times  during  the  war, 
and  occupied  by  French,  English,  and  Imperialista.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Eamond  did  not'think  fit  to  enli^ten  Lady  Castlewood  re- 
gardii^  the  yonng  scapegraoe's  drnugv  :  nor  had  he  said  a  ■wmd 
about  the  affiur  with  Lord  Mohmt,  knowing  how  ahhotrent  that 
man's  name  was  to  his  mistrees.  Frank  did  not  waste  mnoh  time 
or  money  cm  pen  and  ink ;  and,  when  Hany  came  home  with  his 
General,  only  writ  two  lines  to  his  mother,  to  «ay  hiawotmd  in  the 
leg  was  almost  healed,  that  he  would  keep  his  coming  of  age  next 
year  — ^that  the  duty  aforesaid  would  keep  him  at  Brnxellee,  and 
that  Cousin  Harry  would  tell  all  the  news: 

But  from  Bruxclles,  knowing  how  the  Lady  Castlewood  alwayi 
liked  to  have  a  letter  about  the  famous  29th  of  Decemher,  my  lord 
writ  her  a  long  and  full  one,  and  in  thb  he  must  hare  described 
tiie  afiair  with  'Mohun ;  for  when  Mr.  Esmond  came  to  visit  his 
mistresB  one  day,  early  in  the  new  year,  to  his  great  wonderment 
she  and  her  daughter  both  oame  up  and  saluted  him,  and  after 
tiiemtiie  dowager  of  Chekey,  too,  whose  chairman  had  just  brought 
her  la^ahip  from  her  village  to  Kensiugtim  across  the  field& 
After  this  honoar,  I  say,  from  the  two  ladies  of  Castlewood,  the 
dowager  came  forward  in  great  state,  with  her  grand  tall  headdress 
of  King  James's  reign,  that  she  never  forsook,  and  said,  '"  Coumn 
Henry,  all  onr  family  have  met  j  and  we  thank  you,  cousin,  for 
your  noble  conduct  towards  the  head  of  our  house."  And  point- 
ing to  her  blushing  cheek,  she  made  Mr.  Esmond  aware  that  he 
was  to  enjoy  the  rapture  of  an  embrace  Uibk.  Having  saluted 
one  cheek,  she  turned  to  him  the  other.  "Oousiu  Hany,"  eaid 
both  the  other  ladies,  in  a  little  chorus,  "We  thank  you  for 
your  noble  conduct ; "  and  then  Hany  became  aware  that 
tite  story  of  the  Lille  Rffiur  had  come  to  his  kinswomen's  eoxu 
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■    1 1  ....  ^ 

It  pleased  liim  to  hear  them  all  saluting  him  as  oue  of  their 
family. 

The  tables  of  the  dining-room  were  laid  for  a  great  entertain- 
ment ;  and  the  ladies  were  in  gala  dresses — ^my  Lady  of  Chels^ 
in  her  highest  touvy  my  Lady  Viscountess  out  of  black,  and  looking 
fair  and  happy,  d  r€m,r ;  and  the  Maid  of  Honoiu:  attired  with 
that  splendour  which  naturally  distinguished  her,  and  wearing  on 
her  beautiful  breast  the  French  officer's  star  which  Frank  had 
sent  home  after  Eamillies. 

'*  You  see,  'tis  a  gala  day  with  us,"  says  she,  glancing  down  to 
the  star  complacently,  ''  and  we  have  our  orders  on.  Does  not 
mamma  look  charming  %  'Twas  I  dressed  her ! "  Lideed,  Esnx>nd*s 
dear  mistress,  blushing  as  he  looked  at  her,  with  her  beautiful  fair 
hair  and  an  elegant  dress^  according  1x>  the  mode^  appeared  to  have 
the  shape  and  complexion  of  a  girl  of  twenty. 

On  the  table  was  a  fine  sword,  with  a  red  velvet  scabbard,  and  a 
beautiful  chased  silver  handle,  with  a  blue  riband  for  a  sword-knot. 
"  What  is  this  ? "  says  the  Captain,  going  up  to  look  at  this  pretty 
piece. 

Mrs.  Beatrix  advanced  towards  it.  "  Kneel  down,"  says  she  : 
"  we  dub  you  our  knight  with  this " — and  she  waved  the  sword 
over  his  head — "  my  Lady  Dowager  hath  given  the  sword ;  and  I 
give  the  riband,  and  mamma  hath  sewn  on  the  fringe." 

"  Put  the  sword  on  him,  Beatrix,"  says  her  mother.  You  are 
our  knight,  Harry— our  true  knight.  Take  a  mother's  thanks  and 
prayers  for  defending  her  son,  my  dear,  dear  friend."  She  could 
say  no  more,  and  even  the  dowager  was  affected,  for  a  couple  of 
rebellious  tears  made  sad  marks  down  those  w^i-inkled  old  roses 
which  Esmond  had  just  been  allowed  to  salute. 

"  We  had  a  letter  from  dearest  Frank,"  his  mother  said,  three 
days  since,  wliilst  you  were  on  your  visit  to  your  friend  Captain 
Steele,  at  Hampton.  He  told  us  all  that  you  had  done,  and  how 
nobly  you  had  put  yoiurself  between  him  and  that — that  wretch." 

"  And  I  adopt  you  fix)m  this  day,"  says  the  dowager  ;  "  and  I 
wish  I  was  richer,  for  your  sake,  son  Esmond,"  she  added  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand ;  and  as  Mr.  Esmond  dutifully  went  down  on  his 
knee  before  her  ladyship,  she  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling  (the 
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gilt  chandelier,  and  the  twelve  wuc  candles  in  it,  for  the  part^ 
waa  numerous),  and  invoked  a  blessing  from,  that  quarter  upon 
the  newlj  adopted  son. 

"Dear  Fcaok,"  mya  the  other  viacouutess,  "how  fond  he  is  of 
his  militaiy  profession  I  He  is  studying  fortification  very  hard. 
I  wish  he  were  here.  We  shall  keep  his  coming  of  age  at  Castle- 
wood  next  year." 

"  If  the  campaign  permit  us,"  says  Mr.  Esmond. 
"I  am  never  afraid  when  he  is  with  you,"  cries  the  boy's  mother. 
"I  am  sure  my  Henry  will  always  defend  him." 

"  But  there  wUl  be  a  peace  before  next  year ;  we  know  it  for 
certain,"  cries  the  Maid  of  Honour.  "Lord  Marlborough  will  be 
dismissed,  and  that  horrible  duchess  turned  out  of  all  her  places. 
Her  Mjyesty  won't  8i>eak  to  her  now.  Did  yon  see  her  at  Bushy, 
Harry }  she  b  fiirious,  and  she  ranges  about  the  pai^  like  a  IJoneas, 
and  tears  people's  eyes  out." 

"  And  the  Princess  Anne  will  send  for  sranebody,"  says  my  Lady 
of  Chelaey,  taking  out  her  medal  and  kissing  it 

"Did  you  see  the  King  at  Oudenarde,  Harry  t"  his  mistress 
asked.  She  was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  and  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  denying  her  king  than  her  Qod. 

"  I  saw  the  young  Hanoverian  only  : "  Hany  ssid,  "  The  Che- 
valier de  St.  George." 

"The  King,  sir,  the  King!"  stiid  the  ladies  and  Miss  Beatrix; 
and  she  clapped  her  pretty  hands,  and  cried  "  Yive  le  Boy." 

By  this  time  there  came  a  thundering  knock,  that  drove  in  the 
doors  of  the  house  almost  It  was  three  o'clock,  and  the  company 
were  arriving ;  and  presently  the  servant  announced  Captain  Steele 
and  his  lady. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Steele,  who  were  the  first  to  arrive,  had 
driven  to  Kensington  from  their  country-house,  the  Hovel  at 
Hampton  %Vick,  "N'ot  from  our  Mansion  in  Bloomsbury  Square," 
as  Mrs.  Steele  took  care  to  inform  the  ladies.  Indeed  Harry  had 
ridden  away  from  Hampton  that  veiy  morning,  leaving  the  couple 
by  the  cat's  j  for  from  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  in  a  bed  that 
was  none  of  the  cleanest,  and  kept  awake  by  the  company  which 
he  had  in  hb  own  bed,  and  the  quarrel  which  was  going  on  iu  the 
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sext  RK^Q,  ha  could  bear  botli  night  and  monung  the  < 
Ifictore  which  Uxs.  Steels  vaa  in  th«  habit  of  adminigteriny  to 
poor  Dick. 

At  night  it  £d  not  matter  ao  much  for  the  culprit ;  Dick  was 
fdddled,  and  when  in  that  way  no  scolding  could  inteimpt  his  be- 
nendence.  Mr.  Eranond  could  hear  him  coaxiag  and  speaking  is 
that  maudlin  maimer,  which  punch  and  claret  produce,  to  his  be- 
loved Prue,  and  beseeching  her  to  rem«nber  that  there  was  a 
dittimM  officer  iihe  rex  nob,  who  would  orerhear  her.  ^te  went 
on,  neTerthelesa,  calling  him  a  dmnken  wretch,  and  waa  only  inter, 
rapted  in  her  harangues  hj  the  Capttun's  snoring. 

In  tilig  moming,  the  unhappy  victim  awoke  to  a  headache  and 
constaousnees,  and  the  dialogue  of  the  night  waa  resumed.  "  Why 
do  you  faring  captains  home  to  dinner  when  there's  not  a  guinea  in 
the  house  1  Ho#  am  I  to  give  dinnera  when  you  leave  me  with- 
out a  shUliDg  I  How  am  I  to  go  trapesing  to  Kensingtoii  in  my 
yellow  satin  'sack  before  all  the  fine  company  t  Fve  nothing  fit 
to  put  on ;  I  never  have :"  and  ao  the  dispute  went  on — 1&, 
Esmond  interrupting  the  talk  when  it  seemed  to  be  growing  too 
intimate  by  blowing  his  nose  as  loudly  as  ever  he  conld,  at  the 
sound  of  which  trumpet  there  came  a  lulL  But  Dck  was  dunn- 
ing, though  his  wife  was  odious,  and  'twaa  to  give  Mr.  Steele 
pleasure,  that  the  ladies  of  Castle  wood,' who  were  ladies  of  nosmall 
&Bhion,  invited  Mra  Steele. 

Besides  the  Captain  and  his  lady,  there  was  a  great  and  notable 
assemblage  of  company  :  my  Lady  of  Chelsey  having  sent  her 
lacqu^s  and  liveries  to  aid  the  modest  attendance  at  Kensington. 
There  was  Lieutenant-Genaid  Webb,  Harry's  kind  patnon,  of 
whom  the  dowager  took  possession,  and  who  re^lended  in  velvet 
and  gold  lace  ;  there  was  Harry's  new  acquaintance,  the  Bight 
Honourable  Henry  St  John,  Esquire,  the  General's  Idnsman,  who 
was  charmed  with  the  Lady  Castlewood,  even  more  than  with  her 
daughter ;  tJiers  was  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  in  the  kingdom, 
the  Scots  Duke  of  .Hamilton,  just  created  Duke  of  Brandon  in 
England  ;  and  two  other  noble  hnds  of  the  Tory  party,  my  Lord 
Aahbumham,  and  another  I  have  forgot  j  and  for  ladies,  her  Graco 
the  Duohen  of  Ormonde  and  her  daughters,  the  Iiady  Mary  and 
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tiie  Lad;  Betty,  tiie  fixmer  ono  of  Mistteaa  Beatrix's  coUeegues  ia 
waiting  oo  the  Qve^L 

"What  a  par^of  Tories!"  whispered  CaptaJn  Steele  to  Esmond, 
as  WB  vera  assembled  in  the  parlour  before  dimker.  Indeed,  aU 
the  company  present^  save  Steele,  were  of  that  fitction. 

Mr.  St.  John  made  his  special  compliments  to  Mrs.  Steele^  aad 
so  ohanned  her  that  she  declared  she  would  have  Steele  a 
Tory  toa 

"  Or  will  you  have  me  a  Whig  1 "  says  Mr.  St  John.  "  I  tfiink, 
Tn^rnn,  you  could  conTert  a  man  to  any  thing." 

"  If  Ur.  St.  John  ever  comee  to  Bloombury  Square  I  will  teadb 
him  what  I  know,"  says  Mrs.  Steele,  dreeing  her  handscnne  eyeii 
"  Do  you  know  Bloomsbury  Square  1 " 

"  Do  I  Imoir  tixe  Mall  1  Do  I  know  the  Opera )  Do  I  know 
the  reigning  toast )  Why,  Bloomsbuty  is  the  very  height  of  the 
mode,"  says  Mr.  9t  John.  "  'Tis  nw  inurbt.  You  hare  gardens 
all  the  way  to  Hampsteod,  and  palaces  round  aboat  you — Sontl^ 
ampton  Houso  and  Montague  House." 

"  Where  you  wretches  go  and  %ht  duels,"  cries  Mrs.  Steele, 

"Of  which  the  ladies  are  the  cause!"  says  her  entwi»inar. 
"  Madam,  is  Dick  a  good  swordsman  1  How  phnrming  the  Tatler 
is  I  We  all  recognised  your  portrait  in  the  49th  number,  and  I 
have  been  dying  to  know  you  ever  since  I  read  it.  '  Ai^asia  must 
be  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the  beauteous  order  of  lova'  DotJi 
not  the  passage  run  so  1  'In  this  accomplished  lady  love  is  tha 
constant  eSact,  though  It  is  never  the  deaign  ;  yet  though  her  mien 
carries  much  more  invitation  than  coauoaud,  to  behold  her  is  an 
immediate  check  to  loose  behaviour,  and  to  love  ber  is  a  liberal 


"  Oh  indeed  I"  says  Mrs.  Steele,  who  did  not  seem  to  understand 
a  word  of  what  the  gentleman  was  saying. 

"Who  could  iail  to  be  accomplished  under  such  a  mistress  1" 
says  Mr.  St.  John,  still  gallant  and  bowing. 

"  MistroiB !  upon  my  word,  sir ! "  cries  the  lady.  "  If  you  mcaa 
me,  air,  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  am  the  Captain's  wife." 

"  Sure  we  all  know  11^"  answers  Mr.  St  John,  keeping  his  conop 
tenance   very  gravely;  and  Steele  broke  in,  saying  "Twm  not 
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about  Mrs.  Steele  I  writ  that  paper — though  I  am  sore  she  is 
worthy  of  any  compliment  I  can  pay  her — but  of  the  Lady  £liz&- 
beth  Hastings." 

"  I  hear  Mr.  Addison  is  equally  fiimons  as  a  wit  and  a  poet,"  says 
Mr.  St.  John.  "  Is  it  true  that  Mb  hand  is  to  be  found  in  your 
Tatler,  Mr.  Steele  1" 

"  Whether  'tis  the  sublime  or  the  humorous,  no  man  can  oome 
near  him,"  cries  Steele. 

"  A  fig,  Dick,  for  your  Mr.  Addison  ! "  cries  out  his  lady :  **  a 
gentleman  who  giree  himself  such  ^rs  and  holds  his  head  so  high 
BOW.  I  hope  your  ladyship  thinks  as  I  do :  I  can't  bear  &oee 
veiy  feir  men  with  white  eyelashes — a  black  man  for  ma  (All 
the  black  men  at  table  applauded,  and  made  Mrs.  Steele  a  bow  for 
this  compliment.)  As  for  this  Mr.  Addison,''  she  went  on,  "  he 
comes  to  dine  with  the  Captain  sometimes,  never  says  a  word  to  me, 
and  then  they  walk  up-atairs,  both  tipty,  to  a  dish  of  tea.  I  re- 
member your  Mr.  Addison  when  he  had  but  one  coat  to  his  back, 
and  that  vi-ith  a  patch  at  the  elbow." 

"  Indeed — a  patch  at  the  ribow  !  Ton  interest  me,"  says  Mr. 
St  John.  "  'Tia  charming  to  hear  of  one  man  of  letters  from  the 
charming  wife  of  another." 

"  Law,  I  could  tell  you  ever  so  much  about  'em,"  continues  the 
voluble  lady.  "What  do  you  think  the  Captain  has  got  nowt.— 
a  little  hunchback  fellow — a  little  hop-o'-my-thumb  creature  that 
he  calls  a  poet — a  little  popish  brat ! " 

"  Hush,  there  are  two  in  the  room,"  whispers  her  companion. 

"  Well,  I  call  him  popish  because  his  name  is  Pope,"  says  the 
lady.  "'Tis  only  my  joking  way.  And  this  little  dwarf  of  a 
fellow  has  wrote  a  pastoral  poem — all  about  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, yo\i  know," 

"  A  shepherd  should  have  a  little  crook,"  says  my  mistress, 
laughing  from  her  end  of  the  table :  on  which  Mrs.  Stoele 
said,  "She  did  not  know,  but  the  Captain  brought  home  this 
queer  little  creatiire  when  she  was  in  bed  with  her  first  boy, 
and  it  was  a  mercy  he  had  come  no  sooner;  and  David  raved 
about  his  genua,  and  was  always  raving  about  some  i 
other." 
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"  WMch  of  the  Tatlera  do  you  prefer,  Mrs.  Steele  t "  asked  Mr. 
St.  John. 

"  I  never  read  but  one,  and  think  it  all  a  pack  of  rubUah,  sir," 
says  the  lady.  "Sucb  stuff  about  Bickerstafie,  and  Distaff,  aud 
Quarterataff,  as  it  all  ia  !  There's  the  Captain  going  on  still  viih 
the  Burgundy — I- know  he'll  be  tipsy  before  he  stops — Captain 
Bteele!" 

"  I  drink  to  your  eyes,  my  dear,"  says  the  Captain,  who  seemed 
to  think  his  wife  charming,  and  to  receive  as  genuine  all  the  satiric 
complimenta  which  Mr.  St.  John  paid  her. 

All  this  while  the  Maid  of  Honour  had  been  trying  to  get  Mr. 
Esmond  to  talk,  and  no  doubt  voted  him  a  dull  fellow.  For,  by 
some  mistake,  just  as  he  was  going  to  pop  into  the  vacant  place,  he 
was  placed  far  away  from  Beatrix's  chair,  who  sate  between  his 
Grace  and  my  Lord  Ashbumham,  and  shmg^ed  her  lovely  white 
shoulders,  and  cast  a  look  as  if  to  say,  "Pity  nie,"  to  her  cousin. 
My  Lord  Duke  and  his  young  neighbour  were  presently  in  a  vcrf 
animated  and  close  conversation.  Mrs,  Beatrix  could  no  more 
help  using  her  eyes  than  the  sun  can  help  shining,  and  setting 
tliose  it  shines  on  a-buming.  By  the  time  the  first  course  was 
done  the  dinner  seemed  long  to  Esmond :  by  the  time  the  soiqi 
came  he  &ncied  they  must  have  been  hours  at  table  :  and  as  for 
the  sweets  and  jellies  he  thought  they  never  would  be  done. 

At  length  the  ladies  rose,  Beatrix  throwing  a  Parthian  glance 
at  her  duke  as  she  retreated;  a  freeh  bottle  and  glasses  were 
fetched,  and  toasts  were  called.  Mr.  St.  John  asked  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  company  to  drink  to  the  health  of  his 
Graoe  the  Duke  of  Brandon.  Another  lord  gave  General  Webb's 
health,  "«nd  may  he  get  the  command  the  bravest  ofGccr  in  the 
woi-ld  deserves."  Mr.  "Webb  thanked  the  company,  complimented 
bh  aide-de-camp,  and  fought  his  famous  bnttio  over  again. 

"  n  egt /atigvant"  vhhspere  iie.  St  John,  " avec  sa  trompettede 
Wyne^idad." 

Captain  Steele,  who  was  not  of  our  wde,  loyally  gave  the  health 
of  the  Duke  of  M&rlborongb,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age. 

"  I  drink  to  the  greatest  general  with  all  my  heart,"  says  Mr. 
Webb  ;  "  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  character  of  him.     My 
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glasfi  goes  to  the  General,  and  not  to  tha  Duke,  Ms.  Stedla.'*  AMki 
the  stout  old  gentleman  emptied  liis  bumper ;  to  vHcfa  Dick  ivfiUad 
by  fillmg  uid  en^tyios  el  p^r  of  bidnunei&  one  ibr  tiifi  Qcotflral 
and  one  fiir  *^-  Duke. 

And  now  his  Grace  of  Hamilton,  ^aJTig  up,  vitii  fliahinj  «pn 
(we  had  all  been  drinking  pretty  finely),  proposed  a.  tgaat  te  tbe 
lovely,  to  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Beatrix  Esmond ;  we  all  dnak  it 
with  cheers^  and  my  Lord  Aflbbumham  eqiedally,  viih  a  afiont  of 
fntihnniwBm 

"  What  a  pit;  there  iii  a  Duchess  of  Hamilton,"  wlii^ns  S^ 
John,  who  drank  more  wiue  and  ^et  wm  more  stead}:  than,  most 
of  the  others,  and  we  entered  the  draaring-room  whcxe  tit*  ladiw 
were  at  their  tetL  As  for  poor  Dick,  we  were  obligsd  to  iMiim  hint 
alone  at  tjie  dluing-table,  where  he  was  hiccupping  out  thtt  liitoft 
fixtm  the  "  Campaign,"  in.  which  the  greatest  poet  had  ealebcated 
the  greatest  general  in  the  world ;  and  Harry  Eunond  found  him, 
half  an  hour  afbarvards,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  liquor;  and 
weeping  about  the  treachery  of  Tom  Boxer. 

The  drawing-room  was  all  dark  to  poor  Hany,  in  spite  of  Hut 
grand  illumination.  Beatrix  scaiee  spoke  to  him.  When  my  Lord 
Duke  went  away,  she  practised  upon  the  next  in  rank,  and  pliod 
my  young  Lord  Ashbumham  with  all  'Uie  fire  of  her  eyee  aod.tlie 
iascinationa  of  her  wit  Most  of  the  party  were  set  to  card^  and 
Hr.  St  John,  after  yawning  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Steele,  whom  he 
did  not  care  to  pursue  any  more  ;  and  talking  in  his  most  bilUiant 
animated  w&y  to  Lady  Castlewood,  whom  he  pnmounoed  ba  bo 
beautiful,  of  a  far  higher  order  of  beau^  than  her  dau^ter,  |a»- 
sently  took  his  iea,i/a,  and  went  his  way.  The  rest  of  the  con^iaiij 
speedily  followed,  my  Lord  Adibumham  the  last^  Uirowiag  Seiy 
glances  at  the  smiling  young  tenqitreEB,  who  had  bawitohed  more 
hearts  than  his  in  her  thcaU. 

If  o  doubly  as  a  kinsman  of  Uie  houB%  Mr.  Esmond  tiiought  fit  to 
be  the  last  of  all  in  it ;  he  remained  after  the  coaches  had  rolled 
away — after  his  dowager  aunt's  diair  and  flambeaux  had  marched 
off  in  the  darkness  towards  Ghelsey,  and  the  town'a-pet^le  had 
gone  to  bed,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the  square  to  gape  at  the 
unosual  SMemhlage  of  chaim  *"'!  chariots,  lacqusTS  and  torchmen. 
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The  poor  msBii  vretoli  lingered  yet  for  a  lev  minatca,  to  see 
vhetiier  the  giri  vould  voacfasafe  him  a  smile,  or  a  porting  innid 
of  conaolation.  But  her  enthuaiaam  of  the  morning  -was  quite 
(lied  oat,  or  she  cfaoaa  to  be  in  a  difiEbrent  mood.  She  fell  to  joking 
about  iha  ^wdy  appeannoe  of  Lady  Bcttf,  and  mimicked  the  val- 
gachy  of  Ti/bo.  Stsels  ;  and  tdien  she  put  up  her  little  hand  to  her 
month  aad  yawnad,  lighted  a  teiper,  and  shrugged  her  Bhooldeis, 
and  dropping  Mr,  Esmond  a  saucy  curtsy,  sailed  off  to  bed. 

"  The  day  began  m  well,  Henry,  that  I  had  hoped  it  mi^t  have 
ended  better,"  waa  all  the  consolation  that  poor  Esmond's  fond 
mistress  conld  give  him  ;  and  as  he  trudged  home  through  ttie  dark 
aloB^  he  lluu^t,  with  bitter  rage  in  hia  heart,  and  a  feeling  of 
almost  MVtiM  against  the  sacrifice  he  had  made : — "  She  would  have 
me,"  thrn^t  h%  "  had  I  but  a  name  to  give  her.  But  for  my 
promise  to  her  bther,  I  might  have  my  laok  and  my  mistress  too." 

I  suppose  a  man's  vanity  is  stronger  than  any  other  pesfdou  in 
him ;  tor  X  Unah,  even  now,  as  I  recall  the  humiliation  of  tJisae 
distant  days,  the  memory  of  which  still  smarts,  though  the  fever  of 
baulked  desire  hae  passed  away  more  thaa  a  aoore  of  yean  aga 
When  the  writer's  deecendants  eome  to  read  this  memoir,  Z  wonder 
will  diey  have  lived  to  experience  a  similar  defeat  and  shame  J 
Will  tltey  ever  have  knelt  to  a  woman,  who  has  listened  to  them, 
and  played  with  them,  and  laughed  at  them — who  beckoning  them 
with  lures  and  careaaes,  and  witii  Yes,  emiling  from  her  eyes,  has 
tricked  them  on  to  their  knees,  and  turned  her  bock  and  left  them. 
All  this  shame  Mr.  Esmond  had  to  undergo ;  and  he  submitted, 
and  revolted,  and  preaently  came  croucliing  back  for  more. 

After  this  feete,  my  young  Lord  Ashbornham's  coach  waa  for  aver 
rolling  in  and  out  of  Kensington  Square  ;  his  lady-mother  came  to 
visit  Esmond's  mistress,  and  at  every  asai^mbly  in  the  town,  wher- 
ever the  Maid  of  Honour  made  her  appearance,  you  might  be  pretty 
sure  to  Gee  the  young  gentleman  in  a.  new  Buit  every  week,  and 
decked  out  in  all  the  finery  that  hia  tailor  or  embroiderer  could 
fnmiiih  for  him.  My  lord  was  for  ever  paying  Mr.  Esmond  com- 
pliments :  bidding  him  to  dinner,  oSering  him  horses  to  ride,  and 
giving  him  a  thonssnd  uncouth  marks  of  respect  and  good-will- 
At  last,    one  night  at  the  coffee-honse,  whither  my  lord  came  con- 
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aiderably  flushed  and  excited  with  di-ink,  he  rushes  up  to  Mr.  Et- 
mond,  and  cries  oat — "  Give  me  joy,  vaj  de&rest  Colonel ;  I  am  the 
happiest  of  men," 

"  The  happiest  of  men  needs  no  dearest  colonel  to  giva  him  joy," 
says  Mr.  Esmond.     "  What  is  the  cause  of  this  supreme  felioity  I" 

"  Haven't  you  heard )"  says  he.  "Don't  you  knov  1  I  thought 
the  family  told  you  every  thing :  the  adorable  Beatrix  hath  promised 
to  bo  mine." 

"What!"  cries  out  Mr.  EEmond,  who  had  spent  happy  hours 
with  Beatrix  that  very  morning — ^had  writ  verses  for  her,  that  she 
had  Sling  at  the  harpsichord. 

"  Yea,"  aaya  he ;  "I  waited  on  her  to-day.  I  saw  you  w:aUJiig 
towards  Knightsbridge  as  I  passed  in  my  coach  ;  and  she  looked 
80  lovely,  and  apoke  so  kind,  that  I  couldn't  help  going  down  on 
my  kntes,  and — and — sure  I'm  the  happiest  of  men  in  all  the 
world  ;  and  I'm  very  young ;  but  she  says  I  shall  get  older  :  and 
you  know  I  shall  be  of  age  in  four  months  ;  and  there's  very  little 
diSerence  between  us ;  and  I'm  so  happy.  I  should  like  to  treat 
the  company  to  something.  Let  ns  have  a  bottle — a  dozen  bottles 
— and  drink  the  health  of  the  finest  woman  in  England." 

Esmond  left  the  young  lord  tossing  off  bumper  after  bumper, 
and  strolled  away  to  Kensington  to  ask  whether  the  news  was 
true.  'Twos  only  too  sure :  his  mistress's  sad,  compassionate  fitce 
told  him  the  story  ;  and  tiien  she  related  what  particulars  of  it 
she  knew,  and  how  my  yonng  lord  had  made  his  offer,  half-an  hour 
after  Esmond  went  away  that  morning,  and  in  the  very  room 
wliere  the  song  lay  yet  on  the  harpsichord,  which  Esmond  had 
writ,  and  they  had  sung  together. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


M  E»D  or  HT  BITTLBS  AND  K 


That  feverish  desire  to  gain  a  little  reputation  wliich  Esmond  had 
had,  left  him  now  perhaps  that  he  had  attained  some  portion  of 
his  wish,  and  the  great  motive  of  his  ambition  was  over.  His 
desire  for  militaty  honour  vas  that  it  might  raise  him  in  Beatrix's 
eyes.  Twaa  next  to  nobility  and  wealth  the  only  kind  of  rank 
she  valued.  It  was  the  stake  quickest  won  or  lost  too ;  for  law  is 
a  veiy  long  game  that  requires  a  life  to  practise ;  and  to  be  distin- 
guished in  letters  or  the  church  would  not  have  forwarded  the 
poor  gentleman's  plans  in  the  least  So  he  had  no  suit  to  play 
but  the  red  one,  and  he  {dayed  it ;  and  this,  in  truth,  was  the 
reason  of  his  speedy  promotion ;  for  he  exposed  himself  more  than 
liioBt  gentlemen  do,  and  risked  more  to  win  mora  Is  he  the  only 
man  that  hath  set  his  life  against  a  stake  which  may  be  not  worth 
the  winning  1  Anothei  risks  his  life  (and  his  honour,  too,  some- 
times) against  a  bundle  of  honk-notes,  or  a  yard  of  blue  riband,  or 
a  »eat  in  Parliament ;  and  some  for  the  mere  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment of  the  sport ;  as  a  field  of  a  hundred  huntsmen  will  do,  each 
uut-bawUng  and  out-galloiung  the  other  at  the  tail  of  a  dirty  fox, 
that  is  to  be  the  prize  of  the  foremost  happy  conqueror. 

When  he  heard  this  news  of  Beatrix's  engagement  in  marriage. 
Colonel  Esmond  knocked  under  to  his  fate,  and  rewilveA  'ja  •sKcttix- 
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der  his  aword,  that  could  win  him  nothing  now  he  cared  for  ;  and 
in  this  dismal  immc  of  mind  he  determined  to  retire  from  the 
regiment,  to  the  great  delist  of  the  captain  next  in  rant  to  him, 
who  happened  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  who  eagerlf 
paid  Mr.  E^smond  a  thousand  guineas  for  liis  mt^orit;  in  Webb's 
regiment,  and  was  knocked  on  the  head  the  next  campaign.  Per- 
haps Esmond  would  not  have  been  eony  to  share  his  &te.  He 
was  more  the  Knight  of  the  Woful  Countenance  than  ever  he  had 
been.  Hia  moodiness  must  hare  made  him  pecfectl^  otfiona  to  hia 
frienda  under  the  tents,  who  like  a  jolly  fellow,  and  laugh  at  a 
melancholy  warrior  always  sighing  after  Dulcinea  at  home. 

Both  the  ladiea  of  Castlewood  approved  of  Mr.  Esmond  qmlUiig 
the  army,  and  his  kind  General  coincided  in  hia  wish  of  retirement, 
and  helped  in  the  transfer  of  his  commisBion,  which  brought  a  pretfy 
sum  into  his  pocket.  But  when  the  Conunander-in-Ohief  came 
home,  and  was  forced,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  appoint  Lieut^unV 
General  Webb  to  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  Fluden, 
the  Lieutenant- General  prayed  Colond  Esmond  so  nrgenUy  to  be  his 
aide-de-camp  and  militaiy  secretary,  that  Esmond  could  net  redst 
his  kind  patron's  enbvaties,  and  again  took  the  field,  not  rttfiThcd 
to  any  regiment,  but  under  Webb's  orders.  What  mast  hove  been 
the  continued  agonies  of  feais  *  and  apprehensions  which  Taoked 
the  gentle  breasts  of  wives  and  matrons  in  those  dreadfol  days, 
when  every  Gazotto  brought  accounts  of  deaths  and  battles,  and 
when  the  present  anxiety  over,  and  the  beloved  person  escaped,  the 
doubt  still  remained  that  a  battle  might  be  feuj^t,  possibfy,  of 
which  the  next  Flanders  letter  would  bring  the  aoconnt ;  so  they, 
the  poor  tender  creatures,  had  to  go  on  sickening  and  bembling 
through  the  whole  campaign.  Whatever  these  terrors  were  on 
the  part  of  Esmond's  inistret«  (and  that  tendereat  of  'weuen  most 
have  felt  them  most  keenly  for  both  her  sons,  as  she  called  them), 
she  never  allowed  them  outwardly  to  appear,  but  hid  her  apprehen- 
sion as  she  did  her  charities  and  devotion.  'Twaa  cmly  by  chance 
that  Esmond,  wandering  in  Kensington,  found  his  mistress  ooming 
out  of  a  mean  cottage  ^there,  and  heard  that  she  had  a  score  of 
poor  retainers,  whom  aho  visited  and  comforted  in  their  nokness 
•WUtlndetd?    Pim.id.,B,8,7— K.E. 
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and  poverty,  and  vho  blessed  her  dail^.  She  attended  tlie  early 
chorch  daity  (thongh  of  a  Sunday  especially,  she  encouraged 
and  adranced  all  aorte  of  dteerfulnees  and  innocent  gaiety  in  her 
little  IkOtwdiold) :  and  by  notes  entered  into  a  table-book  of  bers 
at  this  time,  and  devotional  compoeitions  writ  -with  a  aweet  artless 
ferronr,  such  as  the  best  dhinea  conld  not  Bttrpass,  shoired  bov 
fund  her  heart  was,  hcnr  hmnble  and  pious  her  spirit,  what  pai^s 
of  apprehension  she  endured  silently,  and  with  what  a  &ithfnl 
reliance  she  committed  the  care  of  those  she  loved  to  the  awfol 
Dispennnr  of  death  and  life. 

As  for  her  ladyship  at  Obelsey,  Esmond's  new^-adopted  mother, 
she  ires  now  of  an  age  when  the  danger  of  any  second  par^  doth 
not  diatnrb  ihe  rest  mnob.  She  cared  for  tramps  more  than  for 
most  things  in  life.  Bhe  was  firm  eoongh  in  her  own  faith,  but  no 
longer  ^ery  bitter  against  onra.  She  had  a  very  good-natured, 
vusj  Treni^  director,  Monsieor  Qauthier  by  name,  who  was  a  gen- 
tluBBn  ef  the  world,  and  would  take  a  hand  of  cards  with  Dean 
Atteit)nrT,  my  lady's  neighbour  at  Chelsey,  and  was  well  with' all 
the  High  Ohnroh  party.  No  donbt  Monsieur  Gauthier  knew  what 
Esmond's  peculiar  position  wts,  for  ho  corresponded  with  Holt, 
and  always  treated  Colonel  Esmond  with  particalor  respect  and 
kindness ;  bnt  for  good  reasons  the  Colonel  and  the  Abb^  never 
epoke  on  this  matter  together,  and  so  they  remained  perfect  good 
friends. 

AU  the  frequenters  of  my  Lady  of  Chelsey's  house  were  of  the 
Tory  and  High  Cbunh  party.  Vadame  Beatrix  was  as  frantic 
about  the  King  as  h^  elderly  kinswoman :  she  wore  his  picture  on 
her  heart ;  she  had  a  piece  of  his  hair ;  she  vowed  he  wus  the  most 
injured,  and  gallant,  and  accompUsbed,  and  unfortnuate,  and  beaa- 
tiftil  of  princes.  Bteele,  who  quarrelled  with  veiy  many  of  his 
Tory  fnendB,  but  never  with  Esmond,  used  to  tell  the  Colonel  that 
Itis  kinswoman's  honm  was  a  rendezvous  of  Tory  intrigues ;  that 
Gauthier  was  a  sjy ;  that  Atterbury  was  a  spy ;  that  letters  were 
constantly  goingfrom  that  house  to  the  Queen  at  St.  Germaius; 
on  which  Esmond,  laughing,  would  reply,  that  they  used  to  say  in 
the  army  the  Duke  of  Harlborongh  was  a  spy  too,  and  as  much  in 
correspondence  with  that  fhmily  as  any  Jesuit.      Au.'l  "wyiv^s^  «q.- 
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tering  very  eagerly  into  the  controversy,  Esmond  had  frankly 
taken  the  aide  of  his  &mily.      It  seemed  to  him  that  Eliag  Jamea 
the  Third  was  ondonhtedly  King  of  England  by  right :  aad  at  hia 
sister's  death  it  would  be  better  to  have  him  than  a  foreigner  over 
ns.     No  man  admired  King  William  more ;  a  hero  and  a  con- 
queror, the  bravest,  justest,  wisest  of  men — but  'twas  by  the  sword 
he  conquered  the  countiy,  and  held  and  governed  it  by  the  vexy 
same  right  that  the  great  Cromwell  held  it,  who  was  truly  and 
greatly  a  sovereign.     But  that  a  foreign  despotic  Prince,  out  of 
Germany,  who  happened  to  be  descended  from  Eing  Jamea  the 
First,  should  take  possession  of  this  empire,  seemed  to  Mr,  Esmond  a 
monstrous  injustice — at  least,  every  Englishman  had  a  right  to  pro- 
test, and  the  English  Prince,  the  heir-at-law,  the  first  of  alL     What 
man  of  spirit  with  such  a  cause  would  not  back  it )   What  man  of 
lionour  with  such  a  crown  to  win  would  not  fight  for  it  ?    Bat  that 
race  was  destined.    That  Prince  had  himself  against  him,  an  enemy 
he  could  not  overcome.    He  never  dared  to  draw  his  sword,  though 
he  had  it.     He  let  his  chances  slip  by  as  he  lay  in  the  lap  of  opera- 
girls,  or  snivelled  at  the  knees  of  priests  asking  pardon ;  and  the  blood 
of  heroes,  and  the  devotedness  of  honest  hearts,  and  endurance,  con- 
rage,  fidelity,  were  all  spent  for  him  in  vain. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  Lady  of  Chelsey,  who,  when  her  soi* 
Esmond  announced  to  her  ladyship  that  he  proposed  to  make  the 
ensuing  campaign,  took  leave  of  him  with  perfect  alacrity,  and  was 
down  to  picquet  with  her  gentlewoman  before  he  had  well  quitted 
the  room  on  his  last  visit.  *'  Tierce  to  a  king,**  were  the  last  words 
he  ever  heard  her  say  :  the  game  of  life  was  pretty  nearly  over  for 
the  good  lady,  and  three  months  afterwards  she  took  to  her  bed, 
where  she  flickered  out  without  any  pain,  so  the  Abb6  Gauthier 
wrote  over  to  ]Mr.  Esmond,  then  with  his  general  on  the  frontier  of 
France.  The  Lady  Castlewood  was  with  her  at  her  ending,  and 
had  written  too,  but  these  letters  must  have  been  taken  by  a  pri- 
vateer in  the  packet  that  brought  them ;  for  Esmond  knew  nothing 
of  their  contents  until  his  return  to  England. 

My  Lady  Castlewood  had  left  every  thing  to  Colonel  Esmond, 
"as  a  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  to  him;'*  'twas  writ  in 
lier  will.    But  her  foi-tune  was  not  much,  for  it  never  had  been 
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large,  and  tiie  honest  visoountefls  had  wisely  sank  miiBt  of  ths 
money  she  had  upon  an  annuity  which  terminated  with  her  life. 
However,  there  was  the  bouse  and  fumituie,  plate  and  piotnres  at 
Chelsey,  and  a  sum  of  money  lying  at  her  merchant's,  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  which  altogether  would  realize  a  sum  of  near  three  hundred 
pounds  per  auuum,  so  that  Mr.  EUmoud  found  himaal^  if  not  rich, 
at  least  easy  for  life.  Idlcewise,  there  were  the  fiunoua  diamonda 
which  had  been  said  to  be  worth  fabulous  sums,  though  the  gold- 
smith prononnoed  they  would  fetch  no  more  than  four  tboosand 
pounds.  These  diamonds,  however,  Colonel  Esmond  reserved,  hav- 
ing a  special  use  for  them  :  but  the  Chelsey  honse,  plate^  goods,  &o., 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  artidee  which  he  kept  back,  were  sold 
by  his  orders  ;  and  the  soma  resulting  &om  the  sale  invested  in  the 
public  securities  so  as  to  realize  the  aforesaid  annual  income  of 
three  hundred  pounds. 

Having  now  something  to  leave,  he  made  a  will,  and  despatched 
it  home.  The  army  was  now  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  and  a 
great  battle  expeoted  every  day.  'Twos  known  that  the  General- 
in-Chief  was  iu  di^race,  and  the  parties  at  home  strong  against 
him;  and  there  was  no  stroke  this  great  and  resolnte  player  would 
not  venture  to  recall  his  fortune  when  it  seemed  desperate.  Frank 
Castlewood  was  with  Colonel  Esmond  ;  his  general  having  gladly 
taken  the  yoang  nobleman  on  to  his  3ta£  His  studies  of  fortifi- 
cations at  Bmxelles  were  over  by  this  time.  The  fort  he  was  be- 
deging  had  yielded,  I  believe,  and  my  lord  had  not  only  marched 
in  with  flying  colours,  but  marched  out  again.  Ho  used  to  tell  his 
boyish  wickednesses  with  admirable  humour,  and  was  the  most 
charming  young  scapegrace  in  the  army. 

'Tis  needless  to  say  that  Colonel  Esmond  had  left  eveiy  penny 
of  liis  little  fortune  to  this  boy.  It  wae  the  Colonel's  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  next  battle  would  put  an  end  to  him  :  for  ho  felt 
iiweaiy  of  the  sun,  and  quite  ready  to  bid  that  and  the  earth  hie- 
welL  Frank  would  not  listen  to  his  comrade's  gloomy  forebodings, 
but  swore  they  would  keep  his  birthday  at  Castlewood  that 
autumn,  after  the  campaign.  He  had  heard  of  the  engagement  at 
home.  "  If  Prince  Eugene  goes  to  Iiondon,"  says  Frank,  "  and 
Trix  can  gat  hold  of  him,  she'll  jilt  Ashbumham  for  his  HighnesB. 
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I  tell  yon,  ahe  used  to  make  eyes  act  the  Dnke  of  Marlboroi^^ 
wlien  she  was  only  fotirteen  and  ogling  poor  little  Blandford.  I 
wouldn't  marry  her,  Harry,  no  not  if  her  eyes  were  twice  as  Ing. 
m  take  my  fun.  Ill  enjoy  for  the  next  three  years  eyery  p06aib]e 
pleasure.  Pll  sow  my  wild  oats  then,  and  marry  some  qvdet,  steady, 
modest,  sensible  Yiscotmtess ;  hunt  my  harriers ;  and  settle  down 
at  Castlewood.  Perhaps  Fll  represent  the  county — no,  j^arwrn^ 
you  shall  represent  the  county.  Tou  have  the  brains  of  the^fiEonily. 
By  the  Lord,  my  dear  did  Harry,  you  bave  the  best  head  and  I3ie 
Hndest  heart  in  all  the  army ;  and  every  man  says  so — and  whden 
the  Queen  dies,  and  the  King  comes  back,  why  shouldn't  yoa  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  be  a  minister,  and  be  made  a  peer,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  Tan  be  shot  in  the  next  action !  I  wager  a 
dozen  of  Burgundy  you  are  not  touched.  Mohun  is  well  of  Ms 
woimd.  He  is  always  with  Corporal  John  now.  As  soon  as  ever 
I  see  his  ugly  face  I'll  spit  in  it.  I  took  lessons  of  Father— of 
Captain  Holtz  at  Bruxelles.  What  a  man  that  is !  He  knows 
every  thing,"  Esmond  bade  Frank  have  a  care ;  that  Father 
Holt*s  knowledge  was  rather  dangerous  ;  not,  indeed,  knowing  as 
yet  how  fer  the  Father  had  pushed  his  instructions  with  his  yDung 
pupil. 

The  Gazetteers  and  writers,  both  of  the  French  and  English  side, 
have  given  accounts  sufficient  of  that  bloody  battle  of  Blarignies  or 
Malplaquet,  which  was  the  last  and  the  hardest-earned  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  that  tremendous 
combat,  near  upon  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were 
engaged,  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  whom  were  slain  or 
wounded  (the  Allies  lost  twice  as  many  men  as  they  killed  of  the 
French,  whom  they  conquered)  :  and  this  dreadful  slaughter  very 
likely  took  place  because  a  great  gonerars  credit  was  shaken  at 
home,  and  he  thought  to  restore  it  by  a  victory.  If  such  were  the 
motives  which  induced  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  to  venture  that  pro- 
digious stake,  and  desperately  sacrifice  thirty  thousand  brave  lives,  so 
that  he  might  figure  once  more  in  a  Gazette,  and  hold  his  places  and 
pensions  a  little  longer,  the  event  defeated  the  dreadful  and  selfish 
design,  for  the  victory  was  purchased  at  a  cost  which  no  nation, 
greedy  of  glory  as  it  may  be,  would  willingly  pay  for  any  triumph 
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The  gallantly  fd  th«  French  wh  as  remartnble  as  tiie  forkms 
bramj  of  thcor  aauilaate.  We  took  a  few  score  of  their  fla^  and 
a  few  pieoes  of  their  artilleiy ;  but  we  left  twen^  tluniaand  of  the 
bravest  soldiers  of  the  world  round  aliont  ihe  iatrenehed  linea, 
fi»m  which  the  eoemy  iraa  driTen.  He  retreated  in  perfect  good 
order ;  the  paaicMipell  Beamed  to  be  broke,  under  vhkh  the  Freiibk 
had  laboured  ever  nace  the  disaBber  of  Haclifltedt ;  and,  fighting 
now  on  the  tkreetiold  of  their  eountiy,  they  showed  an  heroic  ardottt 
of  renatanee,  sach  as  had  never  met  us  in  the  conne  of  tlteir 
aggreaaivB  war.  Had  the  battle  been  nuse  succeBafiil,  the  eon- 
queror  might  have  got  the  price  fin*  which  he  waged  it  As  it  was 
(and  justly,  I  think),  the  party  adverse  to  the  Dulce  in  £ngland 
were  indigoast  at  the  lavish  eztnvagance  of  Blaughter,  and  de- 
manded more  eagerly  than  ever  the  recall  of  a  chief,  whose  cupidi^ 
and  deaperatioQ  might  ui^  him  farther  still  After  this  bloody 
fight  of  Ualplaquet,  I  can  answer  fi)r  it,  that  in  the  Dutch  quarters 
nnd  our  own,  and  amongst  the  very  regiments  and  commanderr, 
whose  gallantry  was  most  conspicuous  upon  this  frightM  day  of 
ownage,  the  general  cry  was,  that  there  was  enough  of  the  war. 
The  French  were  driTOn  back  ^into  their  own  boundary,  and  al 
thoir  oonqnests  and  booty  of  Flanders  disgorged.  As  for  the  Frinoe 
of  8avoy,  with  whom  our  Commander-in-cbief,  for  reuona  of  his 
own,  con&orted  more  closely  than  ever,  'twas  known  that  he  was 
animated  not  merely  by  a  political  'hatred,  but  by  personal  rage 
against  the  old  French  king;  the  Imperial  OeneraUssiao  never 
finrgDt  the  slight  put  by  Lewis  upon  the  Abbe  de  Savoie  ;  and  in 
the  humiliation  or  ruin  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  Holy 
Boman  Kmperor  finind  his  account.  Snt  what  were  these  qiiarrels 
to  us,  the  &ee  citizens  of  England  and  Holland  T  Despot  as  Iw 
was,  the  French  monanih  was  yet  the  chief  of  Eoropean  civilisation, 
more  'teuerable  in  his  t^  and  misfortunes  than  at  the  period  t^his 
nio^  splendid  sncoesees;  whilst  bin  opponent  wss  but  a  semi- 
bnrbarous  lyrant,  with  a  juUaging  murderous  horde  of  Croats  and 
Pandoure,  composing  a  half  of  hia  army,  filling  oiir  camp  with  their 
Rtrniige  figures,  bearded  like  tbe  miscreant  Turts  their  neighbonrs, 
and  carrying  into  Christian  warfare  their  native  heathen  habits 
of  rapine,   lust,   uid  murder.     Why  should  ths  bftst  ViWai.  '■'col 
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England  and   France  be   shed  in  order  that  the  Holy    Koman 
and   Apostolic    master    of  these  ruffians    should    have    his   le- 
yenge  over  the  ChnstiaQ  king?     And  it  was  to  this   end   we 
were  fighting ;  for  this  that  every  village  and  family  in  "RnglAnj 
was  deploring  the  death  of  beloved  sons  and  fathers.     We  dared 
not  speak  to  each  other,  even  at  table,  of  Malplaqaet,  so  fnghtiiil 
were  the  gaps  lefb  in  our  army  by   the  cannon  of  that  bloody 
action.     'Twas  heart-rending/ for  an  officer  who  had  a  heart,  to  look 
down  his  line  on  a  parade-day  afterwards,  and  miss  hundreds  of 
faces  of  comrades — ^humble  or  of  high  rank — ^that  had  gathered  but 
yesterday  full   of  courage  and  cheerfulness  round  the   torn   and 
blackened  flags.    Where  were  our  friends)    As  the  great  Duke 
reviewed  us,  riding  along  our  lines  with  his  fine  suite  of  prancii]^ 
aides-de-camp  and  generals,  stopping  here  and  there  to  thank  an 
officer  with  those  eager  smiles  and  bows  of  which  his  Grace  wa» 
always  lavish,   scarce  a  huzzah  could  be  got  for  him,   thongh 
Cadogan,   with  an  oath,  rode  up  and  cried — "D — n  you,    why 
don't  you  cheer  1 "     But  the  men  had  no  heart  for  that :  not  one 
of  them  but  was  thinking,  *' Where's  my  comrade) — ^where's  my 
brother  that  fought  by  me,  or  my  dear  captain  that  led  me  yester- 
day?"    'Twas  the  most  gloomy  pageant  I  ever  looked  on;  and 
the   ''Te  Deum,"    sung  by  our  chaplains,  the  most  woeful  and 
dreary  satire. 

Esmond's  General  added  one  more  to  the  many  marks  of  hononr 
which  he  had  received  in  the  front  of  a  score  of  battles,  and  got  a 
wound  in  the  groin,  which  laid  him  on  his  back ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  he  consoled  himself  by  abusing  the  Cominander-in-Chie^  as 
he  lay  groaning : — ''Corporal  John's  as  fond  of  me,"  he  used  to  say, 
*'as  King  David  was  of  Creneral  Uriah;  and  so  he  always  gives 
me  the  post  of  danger."     He  persisted,  to  his  dying  day,  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Duke  intended  he  should  be  beat  at  Wynendael,  and 
sent  him  purposely  with  a  small  force,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
knocked  on  the  head  there.     Esmond  and  Frank  Castlewood  both 
escaped  without  hurt,  though  the  division  which  our  general  com- 
manded suffered  even  more  than  any  other,  having  to  sustain  not 
only  the  fury  of  the  enemy's  cannonade,  which  was  very  hot  and 
well-served,  but  the  furious  and  repeated  charges  of  the   £unous 
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Maison  dn  Roy,  vhich  we  had  to  receive  nud  beat  off  again  and 
i^in,  with  voUeyB  of  shot  and  hedges  of  iron,  and  onr  fonr  lines  of 
musqueteers  and  pikemen.  Tbej  said  the  King  of  England 
charged  us  no  leas  than  twelve  times  that  dajr,  along  with  the 
French  Hoosebold.  Esmoad's  late  regiment,  General  Webb's  own 
FusUeecs,  serred  in  tho  diTiaion  which  their  colonel  commanded. 
The  Qeaeral  was  thrice  in  tho  centre  of  the  square  of  the  Fosileera, 
calling  the  fire  at  the  French  charges  j  and,  after  the  action,  hia 
Grace  the  Dake  of  Berwick  sent  his  compliments  to  bis  old  regi- 
ment 4nd  th^  colonel  for  their  behaviour  on  the  field. 

We  drank  my  Lord  Castlewood's  health  and  majorit)r,  the  25th 
of  September,  tho  anny  being  tiien  before  Mons  :  and  hero  Colonel 
Esmond  was  not  bo  fortunate  as  be  had  been  in  actions  much  idore 
dangerous,  and  was  hit  hy  a  spent  ball  just  above  the  place  where 
his  former  wonnd  was,  which  caused  the  old  wound  to  open  again, 
forer,  spitting  of  blood,  and  other  ugly  Bymptoms,  to  ensue ;  and, 
ia  a  word,  brought  him  near  to  death's  door.  Tbe  kind  lad,  hia 
kinsman,  attended  his  elder  comrade  with  a  very  praiseworthy 
aSectionateness  and  caro  until  be  waa  pronounoed  out  of  danger  by 
the  doctors,  when  Frank  went  off,  passed  the  winter  at  Bruxelles, 
and  besieged,  no  doubt,  some  otiier  fortreaa  there.  Yety  few  lads 
would  have  givea  up  their  pleasured  so  long  and  bo  gaily  as  Frank 
did  ;  his  cheerful  prattle  aoothed  many  long  days  of  Esmond's  pain 
and  languor.  Frank  was  supposed  to  be  still  at  his  kinsman's 
bedside  for  a  month  after  he  had  left  it,  for  letters  came  from  bis 
mother  at  home  full  of  thanks  to  the  younger  gentleman  for  bis 
care  of  his  elder  brother  {so  it  pleased  Esmond's  mistress  now 
affectionately  to  style  him) ;  nor  was  Mr.  Esmond  in  a  hurry  to 
undeceive  her,  when  the  good  young  fellow  was  gone  for  his  Christ- 
niaa  holiday.  It  was  as  pleasant  to  Esmond  on  his  couch  to  watch  the 
young  man's  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  being  free,  as  to  note  his  simple 
efforts  to  disguise  his  aatisfaction  on  going  away.  There  are  days 
when  a  daak  of  champagne  at  a  cabaret,  and  a  red-cheeked  partner 
to  share  it,  are  too  strong  temptations  for  any  young  fellow  of 
spirit.  I  am  not  going  to  play  the  moralist,  and  ory  "  Fie."  For 
ages  past,  I  know  how  hold  men  preach,  and  what  youug  men 
practise;  and  that  patriarcha  have  hod  their  weak  moments,  too, 
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long  since  Father  Noah,  top^ded  over  after  ducovering  Ham 
Erauk  went  ofl^  then,  to  his  pleasures  at  Bmxalleis  in  whidk 
manj  young  &llows  of  oar  army  declared  they  Ibund 
greater  diversion  ev^n  than  in  London :  and  Me.  Haniy 
remained  in  his  sick-room,  where  he  writ  a  fine  oomtdyy  Hmlb  hm 
mistress  prononnoed  to  be  sablime,  and  that  was  acted  no 
three  saocessiyB  nights  in  London  in  the  next  year. 

Here,  as  he  lay  nursing  himself  ubiquitous  Mr.  Hbltz 
ed,  and  stopped  a  wh(^  month  at  Mods,  wiiere  he  not  onlj^ 
over  Colonel  Esmond  to  the  King^s  side  in  politics  (tiuHb  aids 
always  held  by  the  Esmond  &mily) ;  but  where  he  endisgvqui'eJ  to 
re-open  the  controrersial  question  between  the  churches  aaemma», 
and  to  recall  Esmond  to  that  religion  in  wiiich,  in  his  infiuugr,  ka 
had  been  baptised.  Holtz  was  a  casuist,  both  dexterous  and- laaoBiadi 
and  presented  the  case  between  the  Engltah  church  and  his  own  hi 
such  a  way  that  those  who  granted  his  premises  ought  certainly  to 
allow  his  conclusions.  He  touched  on  Esmond's  delicate  state  of 
health,  chance  of  dissolution,  and  so  forth  ;  and  enlarged  upoa  the 
immense  benefits  that  the  sick  man  was  lik^y  to  forego— 4)ene6ta 
which  the  Church  of  England  did  not  deny  to  those  of  the  Romaa 
communion,  as  how  should  she,  being  derived  from  that  chureh, 
and  only  an  o£&hoot  from  it.  But  Mr.  Esmond  said  tliat  has 
church  was  the  church  of  his  country,  and  to  that  he  choee  to  re- 
main fidthfrd  :  other  people  were  welcome  to  won^p  and  to  sub- 
scribe any  other  set  of  articles,  whether  at  Home  or  at  Augdborg: 
But  if  the  good  Father  meant  that  Esmond  should  join  the  Uoman 
communion  for  fear  of  consequences,  and  that  all  England  ran  the 
risk  of  being  damned  for  heresy,  Esmond,  for  one,  was  perfectly 
willing  to  take  his  chance  of  the  penalty  along  with  the  counlleflB 
millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  who  were  bred  in  the  same  fidtii, 
and  along  with  some  of  the  noblest,  the  truest,  the  purest,  tibe 
wisest,  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  and  women  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  political  question,  in  that  Mr.  Esmond  could  agree 
with  the  Father  much  more  readily,  and  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  though,  perhaps,  by  a  different  way.  The  right-divine^ 
about  which  Dr.  Sacbeverel  and  the  high-church  party  in  England 
were  just  now  making  a  bother,  they  were  welcome  to  hold  as 
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they  choaa.  If  Hnuy  Crom.vell  and  hia  ikthor  before  him,  had 
been  oroimed  and  aaointed  (and  biahope  anougli  would  have  beoft 
£nind  to  do  it),  it  aeemed  to  Mr.  EhuoiuI  that  tbej  would  har* 
had  the  right-dime  just,  aa  much  as  anji  Flwitagoaety  or  Taiixe,  or 
Stuart.  But  the  deaie  ot  the  coimtiy  being  unquestiooaUf  for  an 
hereditary  numatchy,  Bamoud  thought  an  TJinglial'  king  out  of  St, 
Gennaina  was  better  and  fitter  thaiL  a  German  prince  from  Henen- 
hauBen,  and  that  if  he  fidled  to  saiiafy  the  nation,  some  other  £n^ 
liahnmn  might  be  found  to  lake  his  place ;  and  as,  tliough  with  aa 
frantic  eoithuBiasm,  <»  worship  of  that  moostoMus  pedigiee  whieb 
the  Tories  ohose  to  conrnder  divine,  he  was  ready  to  say,  "  God  san 
King  James ! "  when.  Queera  Anne  went  the  way  of  kings  and  cam- 


"  I  fear,  Cokxiel,  you  are  no  better  than  a  republican  at  hearty" 
says  the  priest  with,  a  sigh. 

"  I  am  an  Rnglinlt»nanj"  Bays  Hairy,  "  and  take  my  ooustiy  as 
I  find  hex.  The  will  of  the  nation  being  for  church  and  kin^  I 
am  for  church  and  kinj^  too ;  but  English  church,  and  EngKA 
king  ;  and  that  is  why  your  church  isn't  mine,  though  your  king  ia," 

Though  they  lost  the  day  at  Malplaquet,it  was  the  I^nnch  wha 
were  elated  by  that  action,  whilst  the  oontpierois  were  diqurited 
hy  it ;  and  the  enemy  gathered  together  a  larger  army  tlun  ever, 
and  made  prodigious  efibrts  for  the  next  campaign.  Marahal  Ber- 
wick was  with  the  French  this  year  f  and  we  heard  that  Maree- 
chal  Tillars  was  still  suffering  (^  bis  woand,  was  eager  to  bring  our 
Duke  to  action,  and  vowed  he  would  fight  us  in  his  coach.  Young 
Csstlewood  came  flying  back  from  Brux^e%  as  soon  aa  he  heard 
that  fighting  was  to  begin  ;  aud  the  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  was  anneunoed  about  May.  "  It's  the  King's  durd  cam- 
paign, and  it's  mine,"  Frank  liked  saying.  He  was  oome  bode  a 
greats?  Jacobite  than  eveiv  and  Esmond  suspected  that  some  £ur 
conspirators  at  Bruxellea  had  been  infl'ming  the  young  man's  ar- 
dour. Indeed,  he  owned  that  he  had  a  message  from  the  Queen, 
Beatrix's  godmother,  who  had  given  her  name  to  Frank's  sister  the 
year  before  he  and  hia  sovereign  were  bom. 

However  desirous  Ittamhal  Tillars  might  be  to  fight,  my  Lord 
Duke  did  not  seem,  disposed  to  indulge  him  this  ouopaiga.      Lut 
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year  his  Gi*ace  had  been  all  for  the  Whigs  and  HanoveriaiiB  ;  bat 
finding,  on  going  to  England,  his  country  cold  towards  l^in^f^ 
and  the  people  in  a  ferment  of  high-church  loyalty,  the  Duke  oomei 
back  to  his  army  cooled  towards  the  Hanoverians,  cautious  mtt 
the  Imperialists,   and  particularly  civil  and  polite  towards  tlie 
Chevalier  do  St.  George.     'Tis  certain  that  messengers  and  letten 
were  continually  passing  between  his  Grace  and  his  brave  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  the  opposite  camp.    No  man's  caresses 
were  more  opportune  than  his  Grace's,  and  no  man  ever  uttered 
expressions  of  regard  and  affection  more  generously.     He  pro&aaed 
to  Monsieur  de  Torcy,  so  Mr.  St.  John  told  the  writer,  quite  an 
eagerness  to  bo  cut  in  pieces  for  the  exiled  Queen  and  her  fiunily  ; 
nay  more,  I  believe,  this  year  be  parted  with  a  portion  of  the  moel 
precious  part  of  himself — his  money — which  he  sent  over  to  the 
royal  exiles.      Mr.  Tunstal,  who  was  in  the  Prince's  service,  "was 
twice  or  thrice  in  and  out  of  our  camp ;  the  French,  in  theirs  ©f 
Arlieu  and  about  Arras.     A  little  river,  the  Canihe,  I  think  'twas 
called  (but  this  is  writ  away  from  books  and  Europe;  and  the 
only  map  the  writer  hath  of  these  scenes  of  his  youth,  bears  no 
mark  of  this  little  stream),  divided  our  picquets  from  the  enemy's. 
Our  sentries  talked  across  the  stream,  when  they  could  make  them- 
selves understood  to  each  other,  and  when  they  could  not,  grinned, 
and  handed  eacli  other  their  brandy-flasks  or  their  pouches  of  to- 
bacco.     And  one  flue  day  of  June,  riding  thither  with  the  officer 
who  visited  the  outposts  (Colonel  Esmond  was  taking  an  airing  on 
horseback,  being  too  weak  for  military  duty),  they  came  to  this 
river,  where  a  number  of  English  and  Scots  were  assembled,  talking 
to  the  good-natured  enemy  on  the  other  side. 

Esmond  was  especially  amused  with  the  talk  of  one  long  fellow, 
with  a  great  curling  red  moustache,  and  blue  eyes,  that  was  half  a 
dozen  inches  taller  than  his  swarthy  little  comrades  on  the  French 
side  of  the  stream,  and  being  asked  by  the  Golonel,  saluted  him, 
and  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  Koyal  Cravats. 

From  his  way  of  saying  "  Boyal  Cravat,"  Esmond  at  once  knew 
that  the  fellow's  tongue  had  first  wagged  on  the  banks  of  the  Lif^, 
and  not  the  Loire ;  and  the  poor  soldier — a  deserter  probably— did 
not  like  to  venture  very  deep  into  French  conversation,  lest  his 
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unlacky  brogue  should  peep  out  He  cliose  to  restrict  himself  to 
tmoh  few  expreanooB  in  the  French  langiuge  aa  he  thought  be  hftd 
masteied  wAly ;  tuid  his  attempt  ftt  disguise  was  inficitelj  amusing. 
Mr.  Esmond  whistled  IJUibuUero,  at  which  Teague'a  eyes  began  to 
twinkle,  and  then  flung  him  a  dollar,  when  the  poor  hoj  broke  out 
with  a  "  God  hiesa — that  if,  Dien  henisse  voire  honor,"  that  would 
infallibly  have  sent  him  to  the  Fravost-Marshal  had  he  been  on 
our  side  of  the  river. 

Whilst  this  pariejr  was  going  on,  three  officers  on  horseback,  on 
the  French  side^  appeared  at  some  little  distance,  and  stepped 
as  if  eyeing  us,  when  one  of  them  left  the  other  two,  and  rode 
dose  up  to  us  who  were  by  the  stream.  "Look,  look  I"  says 
the  Royal  Cravat,  with  grent  agitation,  "pas  tut,  that's  he;  not 
him,  I'atUn,"  and  pointed  to  the  distant  officer  on  a  chestnut 
horse,  with  a  cuirasa  shining  In  the  sun,  and  over  it  a  broad  blue 

"  Please  to  take  Mr.  Hamilton's  services  to  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough— my  Lord  Duke,"  says  the  gentleman  in  English ;  and, 
looking  to  see  that  the  party  were  not  hoatilely  disposed,  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  There's  a  friend  of  yours,'  gentlemen,  yonder ;  he 
bids  me  to  say  that  he  saw  some  of  your  &oes  on  the  1 1  th  of  Sep- 
tember last  year." 

As  the  gentleman  spoke,  the  other  two  officers  rode  up,  and  came 
quite  olose.  We  knew  at  onoe  who  it  was.  It  was  the  King,  then 
two-and- twenty  years  old,  t^l  and  slim,  with  deep  brown  eyes,  that 
looked  melancholjt  though  his  lips  wore  a  amile.  We  took  off  our 
bata  and  aaluted  him.  Ho  man,  sure,  could  see  for  the  first  time, 
without  emotion,  the  youthful  inheritor  of  so  much  fame  and  mis- 
fortune. It  seemed  to  Mr.  BIsmond  that  the  Prince  vas  not  un- 
like young  Caatlewood,  whose  age  and  figure  he  resembled.  The 
Qievalier  de  St  Qeorge  acknowledged  the  salute,  and  looked  at  us 
hard.  Even  the  idlers  on  our  aide  of  the  river  aet  up  a  hurrah. 
As  for  the  Royal  Cravat,  he  ran  to  the  Prince's  stirrup,  knelt 
down  and  kissed  his  boot,  and  bawled  and  looked  a  hundred  ejacu- 
lations and  blesaingB,  The  Prince  bade  the  aide-de-camp  give 
him  a  piece  of  money ;  and  when  the  party  saluting  us  had  ridden 
away.  Cravat  spat  upon  the  piece  of  gold  by  way  of  b«u>d^9^'sa. 
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aad  swaggered  away,  poucUing  his  coin  aod  twirling  his  honwt 
cuToty  moustache. 

The  officer  in  whose  comi>any  Esmond  was,  the  iame  Uttlv  cw- 
t&ia  of  Handyaide'a  regiment,  Mr.  Sterne^  who  hmd  {N^opooed  t^ 
garden  at  Lille,  when  my  Lord  Mohan  and  Eamond  had  titut 
afikir,  was  an  Irishman  too,  and  as  brave  a  little  soni  as  ever  intra 
a  sword.  "  Bedad,"  saya  Roger  Sterne^  "  that  long  fellow  gpoka 
French  so  beantiAil  that  I  shouldn't  have  known  he  waan't  t 
foreigner,  till  he  broke  oat  vith  hia  hnlla-balloiiig,  and  only  an  Iriak 
calf  can  bellow  like  that." — And  Roger  made  another  remark  in 
his  wild  way,  in  which  there  waa  sense  as  well  as  absurdity — "If 
chat  young  gentleman,"  says  he,  "  would  but  ride  over  to  our  cunp 
instead  of  Yillars's,  toss  np  his  hat  and  say, '  Here  am  I,  the  King, 
who'll  follow  me  1 '  by  the  Lord,  Esmond,  the  whole  army  woaltl 
rise  and  carry  him  home  again,  and  beat  Tillars,  and  take  Parit 
by  the  way." 

The  news  of  the  Friaoe'a  visit  was  all  through  the  camp  qnickly, 
and  Bcorea  of  ours  went  down  in  hopes  to  see  him.  Major  Ha- 
milton, whom  we  had  talked  with,  sent  back  by  a  trumpet  aeventl 
silver  pieces  for  officers  with  ua.  Mr.  Esmond  received  one  of 
these  :  and  that  medal,  and  a  recompense  not  nnoommon  amongst 
Princes,  were  the  only  rewards  he  ever  had  from  a  Roya]  peraon, 
whom  he  endeavoured  not  very  long  after  to  serve. 

Esmond  quitted  the  army  almost  immediately  after  this,  follow- 
ing his  general  homej  and,  indeed,  being  advised  to  travel  in  the 
fine  weather  and  attempt  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  campaign. 
But  he  heard  &om  the  army,  that  of  the  many  who  crowded  to 
see  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  Frank  Castlewood  had  made 
himself  most  consjiicuous :  my  Lord  Vi»x>unt  riding  across  the 
little  stream  bareheaded  to  where  the  Prince  was,  and  dismount- 
ing and  kneeling  before  him  to  do  him  homage.  Some  said  that 
ttie  Prince  had  actually  knighted  him,  but  my  lord  denied  that  state- 
n>eut,  though  he  acknowledged  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  said  : — 
"  From  bavin;;  been  out  of  favour  with  Corporal  John,"  as  he  called 
the  Duke,  "before  his  Grace  warned  him  not  to  commit  (hose 
follies,  and  smiled  on  him  cordially  ever  after," 

"  lind  he  was  so  kind  to  me."  Arthur  writ,  "  that  I  thought  I 
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would  put  in  a  good  word  for  Master  Uattj,  bat  when  I  mentioued 
]rour  name  be  looked  m  bUok  aa  thonder,  and  aaid  be  had  nerer 
beard  <rf  you." 


CHAPTEK  II. 

I  00  HOHB,  AJtD  HABP  ON  THB  OLD  BTRllia. 

After  quitting  Mona  and  the  army,  and  aa  be  was  waiting  for 
a  packet  at  Oatend,  Eamoud  bad  a  letter  &im.  hia  young  kinsoisn 
Caatlewood  at  Bmxellea,  conveying  intelligenoe  whereof  Frank 
besought  bim  to  be  the  bearer  to  London,  aud  which  caused  Colonel 
Esmond  no  small  anxiety. 

The  young  scapegrace,  being  oue-and-twenty  years  old,  and  being 
anxious  to  sow  bis  "  wild  otee,"  as  he  wrote,  had  married  Mademoi- 
selle de  Wertheim,  daughter  of  Count  do  Wertbeim,  Chamberlain 
to  the  Emperor,  and  having  a  post  in  the  Household  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Netherlands.  "  P.S.," — the  young  gentleman  wrote : 
"  Clotilda  is  older  than  me,  which  perhaps  may  be  objected  to  her  : 
but  I  am  so  old  a  raik  that  the  age  makes  no  difference,  and  I 
am  dUermintd  to  reform.  We  were  married  at  St.  Gudule,  by 
Father  Holt.  Bhe  is  heart  and  soul  for  the  good  cause.  And 
here  the  cry  is  Vif-U-Roy,  which  my  mother  will  join  in,  and 
Trix  loo.  Break  this  news  to  'em  gently :  and  tell  Mr.  Finch,  my 
agent,  to  prasa  the  people  for  their  rents,  aud  send  me  the  tyno 
anyhow.  Clotilda  sings,  and  plays  on  the  Spinet  htautifully.  She 
is  a  lair  beauty.  And  if  it's  a  son,  you  shall  stand  Godfatlier. 
I'm  going  to  leave  the  army,  having  had  enuf  of  tddering  ;  and 
my  Lord  Duke  recommende  me.  I  shall  pass  the  winter  here:  and 
stop  at  least  until  Clo's  lying-in.  I  call  her  old  Clo,  but  nobody 
else  shslL  She  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  all  Bruxelles :  under- 
standing painting,  mutdc,  poetry,  and  perfect  at  cookery  and pitddena, 
I  borded  with  the  Count,  that's  how  I  came  to  know  her.  There 
are  four  Counts  her  brothers.  One  an  Abbey — three  with  the^ 
f  riutu's  annjr.    They  have  a  lawsuit  for  an  irwnmte  /orfu/ts;  but 
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are  now  in  a  pore  way.  Break  this  to  mother,  who'll  take  any  thing 
from  j^ou.  And  write,  and  bid  Finch  write  ameduUely,  Hostel  de 
FAigle  Noire,  Bruxelles,  Flanders." 

So  Frank  had  married  a  Boman  Catholic  ladj,  and  an  lieir  was 
expected,  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  to  carry  this  intelligenoe  to  his 
mistress  at  London.  *Twas  a  difficult  embassy ;  and  the  Colonel 
felt  not  a  little  tremor  as  he  neared  the  capital. 

He  reached  his  inn  late^  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Kensington  to 
announce  his  arrival  and  visit  the  next  morning.  The  messenger 
brought  back  news  that  the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  and  the  fair 
Beatrix  absent  and  engaged  in  her  duties  there.  Only  Eismond  s 
mistress  remained  in  her  house  at  Kensington.  She  appeared  in 
court  but  once  in  the  year;  Beatrix  was  quit«  the  mistress 
and  ruler  of  the  little  mansion,  inviting  the  company  thither, 
and  engaging  in  every  conceivable  frolic  of  town  pleasure 
Whilst  her  mother,  acting  as  the  young  lady's  protectress  and 
elder  sister,  pursued  her  own  path,  which  was  quite  modest  and 
secluded. 

As  soon  as  ever  Esmond  was  dressed  (and  he  had  been  awake  long 
before  the  town),  he  took  a  coach  for  Kensington,  and  reached  it  so 
early  that  he  met  his  dear  mistress  coming  home  from  morning 
prayers.  She  carried  her  prayer-book,  never  allowing  a  footman 
to  bear  it,  as  eveiy  body  else  did :  and  it  was  by  this  simple  sign 
Esmond  knew  what  her  occupation  had  been.  He  called  to  the 
coachman  to  stop,  and  jumped  out  as  she  looked  towards  him*  She 
wore  her  hood  as  usual,  and  she  turned  quite  pale  when  she  saw 
him.  To  feel  that  kind  little  hand  near  to  his  heart  seemed  to 
give  him  strength.  They  soon  were  at  the  door  of  her  ladyship's 
house — and  within  it. 

With  a  sweet  sad  smile  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  How  ill  you  have  been  :  how  weak  you  look,  my  dear  Henry," 
she  said. 

*Tis  certain  the  Colonel  did  look  like  a  ghost,  except  that  ghosts 
do  not  look  very  happy,  'tis  said.  Esmond  always  felt  so  on 
returning  to  her  after  absence,  indeed  whenever  he  looked  in  her 
sweet  kind  face. 

^I  am  come  back  to  be  nursed  by  my  family,"  says  he.     ^ If 
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Frank  had  not  taken  care  of  me  after  my  wound,  very  likely  X 
xhould  have  gone  altogether." 

"  Poor  Frank,  good  Frank  !  "  saya  hia  mother.  "  You'll  alwaj-s 
be  kind  to  him,  mj  lord,"  ahe  went  on,  "The  poor  child  never 
knew  he  was  doing  you  a  wrong," 

"  My  lord  1 "  criea  out  Colonel  Kamond.  "  What  do  you  mean, 
dear  lady  1 " 

"  I  am  no  lady,"  saya  she ;  "I  am  Rachel  Esmond,  Francis  Es- 
mond'a  widow,  my  lord.  I  cannot  bear  that  titla  Would  we 
never  bad  taken  it  from  him  who  has  it  now.  But  we  did  all  iu 
our  power,  Henry  :  we  did  all  in  our  power ;  and  my  lord  and  I — 
thatia" 

"  Who  told  you  this  tale,  dearest  lady,"  aaked  the  Colonel. 

"  Have  you  not  had  the  letter  I  writ  you  J  I  wiit  to  you  at 
Mons  directly  I  heard  it,"  saya  Lady  Eamond. 

"  And  from  whom  ] "  again  asked  Colonel  Esmond — and  his 
mUtresa  then  told  him  that  on  her  deathbed  the  Dowager  CounteHs, 
sending  fur  her,  had  presented  her  with  this  dismal  secret  as  a 
legacy.  "'Twaa  very  maliciouH  of  the  dowager,"  Lady  Eamond 
said,  "  to  have  had  it  so  long,  and  to  have  kept  the  tntth  from  me. 
'Cousin  Rachel,'  ahe  said,"  and  Esmond's  mistress  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  as  she  told  the  story.  " '  Cousin  Rachel,'  cries  the 
dowager,  '  I  have  sent  for  you,  as  the  doctors  say  I  may  go  off  any 
day  in  thb  dysentery ;  and  to  ease  my  conscience  of  a  great  load 
tlint  has  been  on  it  You  always  have  been  a  poor  creature  and 
unfit  for  great  honour,  and  what  I  have  to  say  won't,  therefore, 
affect  yon  so  much.  You  must  know,  cousin  Kachel,  that  I  have 
left  my  house,  plate,  and  furniture,  three  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
and  my  diamonds  that  my  late  revered  Saint  and  Sovereign,  King 
Jamiis,  presented  me  with,  to  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood.' 

" '  To  my  Frank  J '  says  Lady  Castlewood  :  '  I  was  in  hopes  '■ ■ 

"  '  To  Viscount  Castlewood,  my  dear.  Viscount  Castlewood,  and 
Baron  Esmond  of  Shandon  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Earl  and 
Alitrquis  of  Esmond  under  patent  of  hia  Majesty  King  James  the 
Second,  conferred  upon  my  husband  the  late  Marquis — for  I^&m 
MiirchionesB  of  Eamond  before  God  and  man.' 

"  '  And  have  you  left  'poor  Harry  nothing,  dear  Marchioneaat' 
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asks  Lady  Caatlevood  (she  hath  told  me  tlie  aUtrj  oomplotfllj 
since  with  her  quiet  arch  way;  the  moat  charming  any  voman 
ever  had :  and  I  set  down  the  oarratiTe  here  at  length  m>  aa  to 
have  done  with  it).  'And  have  you  left  poor  Harry  notlung," 
aeks  my  dear  lady :  "  for  yoa  know,  Heniy,"  nbe  aaya  with  ber 
Bweet  Bmile,  "  I  lued  always  to  pity  Ka&n — and  I  think  I  am  on  hii 
aide — though  papa  tried  very  hard  to  convince  me  the  other  w»y ," 

'"Poor  Harry  1'  layii  the  old  lady.  'So  yoti  want  something 
left  to  poor  Harry  :  he,  he  !  (reach  me  the  drops,  cousin.)  Well  duo 
my  dear,  since  yon  want  poor  Harry  to  have  a  fortune  :  yon  must 
understand  that  ever  aince  the  year  1691,  a  week  after  the  battie 
of  the  Boyne,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  defeated '  hia  royal 
sovereign  and  father,  for  which  crime  he  ia  now  Buffering  in  flames 
(ugfa,  ugh),  Francb  Esmond  hath  been  Marquis  of  Eamond  and 
Earl  of  Castlowood  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Baron  and  Via- 
oount  Castlewood  of  Shandon  iu  Ireland,  and  a  Baronet — and  hia 
rldest  son  will  be — by  courtesy,  styled  Earl  of  Castlewood — he ! 
he  !     What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dear  1 ' 

'"Gracious  mercy  I  bow  long  have  you  known  thiat'"  cries  the 
other  lady  (thinking  perhaps  that  the  old  Marohioneea  was  wan- 
dering in  her  wits.) 

" '  My  husband,  before  he  was  converted,  was  a  wicked  wretch,' 
the  sick  sinner  continued.  '  When  he  waa  in  the  Low  Countries 
he  seduced  a  weaver's  daughter;  and  added  to  hia  wickedoen  by 
marrying  her.  And  then  he  came  lo  this  country  and  married  roe — 
a  poor  girl — a  poor  innocent  young  thing — I  say,'  though  she  waa 
past  forty,  yon  know,  Harry,  when  she  married  i  and  as  for  being 
innocent— ' Well,'  she  went  on,  'I  knew  nothing  of  my  lord's 
wickedneus  for  three  years  after  our  marriage,  and  after  the  burial 
of  our  poor  little  boy  I  had  it  done  over  again,  my  dear,  I  had  my- 
self married  by  Father  Holt  in  Castlewood  chapel,  as  soon  as  ever 
I  heard  the  creature  was  dead— and  having  a  great  illnfus  then. 
Arising  from  another  sad  disappointment  I  had,  the  priest  came 
and  told  me  that  my  lord  had  »  son  before  our  marriage,  and  that 
the  child  was  at  nurse  in  England ;  and  I  consented  to  let  the 
brat  be  brought  home,  and  a  queer  little  melancholy  child  it  was 
when  it  came. 
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*' '  Our  intention  was  to  make  a  priest  of  him  :  and  he  was  bred 
for  this,  until  you  prererted  him  from  it,  yon  wicked  -woman. 
And  I  had  again  hopes  .of  giving  an  heir  to  my  lord,  when  be  waa 
called  away  upon  the  King's  business,  and  died  fighting  gloriously 
at  the  Boyne  water. 

" '  Should  I  be  disappointed— I  owed  yonr  husband  no  love,  my 
dear,  for  he  had  jilted  me  in  the  most  ecandalons  way;  and  I 
thought  there  would  be  time  to  declare  the  little  weaver's  son  for 
the  true  heir.  Bnt  I  was  carried  off  to  prison,  where  yonr  husband 
was  so  kind  to  me — urging  all  his  friends  to  obtain  laj  release, 
and  using  all  his  credit  in  my  favour — that  I  relented  towards  him, 
especially  as  my  director  counselled  me  to  be  silent ;  and  that  it 
was  for  the  good  of  the  King's  service  that  the  title  of  our  family 
should  continue  with  your  husband  the  late  visconnk,  whereby  his 
fidelity  would  be  always  seeured  to  the  King.  And  a  proof  of  this 
is,  that  a  year  before  your  husband's  death,  when  he  thought  of 
taking  a  place  under  the  Friuce  of  Orange,  Mr.  Holt  went  to  him,' 
and  told  him  what  the  state  of  the  matter  was,  and  obliged  him  to 
raise  a  large  sum  for  his  Majesty ;  and  eng^ed  him  in  the  true 
cause  so  heartily,  that  we  were  sure  of  his  support  on  any  day  when 
it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  attack  the  usurper.  Then  bis 
sodden  death  came;  and  there  was  a  thonght  of  declaring  the 
truth.  Bnt  'twas  determined  to  be  best  for  the  King's  service  to 
let  the  title  still  go  with  the  yonnger  branch  ;  and  there's  no  sacri- 
fice a  Caetlewood  wouldn't  make  for  that  cause,  my  dear. 

" '  As  for  Colonel  Esmond,  he  knew  the  troth  already '  (and 
then,  Harry,  my  mirtrees  said,  she  told  me  of  what  had  happened 
at  my  dear  hnsband's  death-bed).  <  He  doth  not  intend  to  take  the 
title,  though  it  belongs  to  him.  But  it  eases  my  conscience  that 
you  should  know  the  truth,  my  dear.  And  your  son  is  lawfully 
Viscount  Caatlewood  so  long  as  his  cousin  doth  not  claim  the 
rank.' " 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  dowager's  revelation.  Dean  At- 
tsrbury  had  knowledge  of  it,  Lady  Caatlewood  said,  and  Esmond 
very  well  knows  how  :  that  divine  being  the  clergyman  for  whom 
the  late  lord  had  sent  on  his  death-bed ;  and  when  I^dy  Caatle- 
wood would  instantly  have  written  to  her  son,  and  conveyed  the 
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truth  to  him,  the  Deaii^s  advice  was  that  a  letter  should  be  wiit  to 
Colonel  Esmoivd  rather ;  that  the  matter  should  bo  sabmitted  to 
his  decision^  hy  which  alone  the  rest  of  the  funilj  wese  boand  ta 
abide. 

"  And  can  my  dearest  lady  doubt  wLat  that  will  bei'*  aays  tiie 
ColoneL 

*^  It  rests  with  you>  Hany,  as  the  head  of  oar  house.'^ 

^'  It  was  settled  twelve  years  since,  by  my  dear  lord's  bed-sid«,* 
bays  Colonel  Esmond.  *'  The  childi*en  must  know  nothing  of  thisL 
Frank  and  his  heirs  after  him  must  bear  our  name.  ^Tib  hia 
rightfully  ;  I  have  not  even  a  proof  of  that  marriage  of  my  father 
and  mother,  though  my  poor  lord,  on.  ln&  death-bed,  told  mo 
tliat  Father  Holt  had  brought  such  a  proof  to  CastlewocnL  I 
would  not  seek  it  wh^i  I  was  abroad.  I  went  and  looked  at  my 
poor  mother's  grave  in  her  convent.  What  matter  to  her  now  I 
No  court  of  law  on  earthy  upon  my  mere  word,  would  depriTo  my 
Lord  Viscount  and  set  me  up.  I  am  the  head  of  the  house,  dear 
lady;  but  Frank  is  Viscount  of  Castlewood  stilL  And  rather 
tlian  disturb  him,  I  would  turn  monk,  or  disappear  in  America." 

As  he  spoke  so  to  his  dearest  mistress,  for  whom  he  would  kave 
been  willing  to  give  up  his  life,  or  to  make  any  sacrifice  any  day^ 
the  fond  creature  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees  before  hin^  and 
kissed  both  his  hands  in  an  outbreak  of  passionate  love  aiMl  grati* 
tude,  such  as  could  not  but  melt  his  heart,,  and  make  him  feel  very 
proud  and  thankful  that  God  had  given  hhu  the  power  to  show  bi» 
love  for  her,  and  to  prove  it  by  some  little  sacrifice  on  his  own 
part.  To  be  able  to  bestow  benefits  or  happiness  on  those  one 
loves  is  sure  the  greatest  blessing  conferred  upon  a  man — and  wkai 
wealth  or  name,  or  gratification  of  ambition  or  vanity,  could  coai-> 
pare  with  the  plensure  Esmond  now  had  of  being  able  to  oonf^^r 
some  kindness  upon  his  best  and  dearest  friends  1 

**  Dearest  saint,"  says  he — ''  purost  soul,  that  has  had  so  mmcb 
to  sufibr,  that  has  blest  the  poor  lonely  orphan  with  such  a  treasure 
of  love.  'Tis  for  me  to  kneel,  not  for  you  :  'tis  for  me  to  be  thank- 
ful that  I  can  make  you  happy.  Hath  my  life  any  other  aim? 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  can  serve  you !  What  pleasure^  think  you^ 
could  all  the  world  give  me  compared  to  that  V^ 
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"  Don't  raise  me,"  she  said,  in  a  irild  way,  to  Esmoatl,  who 
»onl<l  have  lifted  her.  "Let  me  kneel — let  me  kneel,  and — and— 
worship  you." 

Berore  sach  a  partial  judge,  aa  E^imond's  dear  mistreea  owned 
her^lf  to  be,  any  cause  which  he  might  plead  was  sure  to  be  given 
ilk  his  favour ;  and  accordingly  he  found  liUle  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling her  to  the  news  whereof  he  was  bearer,  of  her  son's  marriage 
to  a  foreign  lady,  Papist  though  she  was.  Lady  Castlewood  never 
could  be  brought  to  think  so  ill  of  that  religion  as  other  people  ia 
England  thought  of  it ;  she  held  that  ours  was  undoubtedly  a 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  but  that  the  Soman  was  one  of  the 
main  stems  on  which,  no  doubt,  many  errowhad  been  grafted  (she 
was,  fur  a  woman,  ex tn ordinarily  well  versed  in  ihia  ooutroversy, 
having  acted,  as  a  girl,  as  seoretary  to  her  Cither,  the  late  dean,  and 
written  many  of  bis  sermooa,  under  his  dictation)  ;  and  if  Frank 
bad  chosen  to  marry  a  lady  of  the  church  of  south  Kurope,  as  she 
would  call  the  Boman  oomtnunion,  that  was  no  need  why  she 
sliould  not  welcome  her  as  a  daugliter-in4aw  :  and  accordingly  ^9 
writ  to  her  new  daughter  a  very  pretty,  touching  letter  (as  Esmond 
thought,  who  had  cognisance  of  it  before  it  went),  in  which  the 
only  hint  of  reproof  was  a  gentle  remonstrance  that  her  son  had 
not  written  to  herself,  to  ask  a  fond  mother's  blessing  for  that  step 
which  he  was  about  taking.  "  Castlewood  kaew  very  well,"  so  she 
wrote  to  her  son,  "  that  she  never  denied  him  any  thing  in  her 
power  to  give,  much  less  would  she  think  of  opposing  a  marriage 
that  was  to  make  hia  happiness,  as  she  ti'usted,  and  keep  him  oat 
01  wild  courses,  which  had  alarmed  her  a  good  deal  ;  and  she  be- 
sought him  to  oome  quickly  to  England,  to  settle  down  in  hia 
family  house  of  Castlewood  ('It  is  his  &mily  bouse,'  says  she,  to 
Colonel  Enmond,  'though  only  his  own  house  by  your  forbearance')^ 
and  to  receive  the  acoompt  of  her  stewardship  during  his  ten  years' 
minority."  By  care  and  frugality,  slie  had  got  the  estate  into  a 
better  condition  than  ever  it  had  been  since  the  Parliamentary 
wars  ;  and  my  lord  was  now  master  of  a  pretty,  small  income,  not 
encumbered  of  debts,  as  it  had  been,  during  hi^  Other's  ruinous 
time.     "  But  in  saving  my  son's  fortune,"  says  sh^  "  I  fear  X  have 
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lost  a  great  part  of  my  hold  on  him.**  And,  indeed,  this  waa  the 
case ;  her  ladyship's  daughter  complaining  that  their  mother  did 
all  for  Frank,  and  nothing  for  her ;  and  Frank  himself  being  dis- 
satisfied at  the  narrow,  simple  way  of  his  mother's  living  at  Waloote^ 
where  he  had  been  brought  up  more  like  a  poor  parson's  son,  than 
a  young  nobleman  that  was  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.  'Twas 
this  mistake  in  his  early  training,  very  likely,  that  set  him  so  eager 
upon  pleasure  when  he  had  it  in  his  power ;  nor  is  he  the  first 
lad  that  has  been  spoiled  by  the  orer-careful  fondness  of  women. 
No  training  is  so  useful  for  children,  great  or  small,  as  the  company 
of  their  betters  in  rank  or  natural  parts ;  in  whose  society  they 
lose  the  overweening  sense  of  their  own  importance,  which  stay«at- 
home-people  very  commonly  learn. 

But,  as  a  prodigal  that's  sending  in  a  sche^lule  of  his  debts  to  his 
friends,  never  puts  all  down,  and,  you  may  be  'sure,  the  rogue  kee(« 
back  some  immense  swinging  bill,  that  he  doesn't  dai*e  to  own  ;  so 
the  poor  Frank  had  a  very  heavy  piece  of  news  to  break  to  his 
mother,  and  which  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  introduce  into  his  first 
confession.  Some  misgivings  Esmond  might  have,  upon  receiving 
Frank's  letter,  and  knowing  into  what  hands  the  boy  had  fiiUeu ; 
but  whatever  these  misgivings  were,  he  kept  them  to  himself,  not 
caring  to  trouble  his  mistress  with  any  fears  that  might  be  ground- 
less. 

However,  the  next  mail  which  came  from  Bruxelles,  alter  Frank 
had  received  his  mother's  letters  there,  brought  back  a  joint  com- 
position from  himself  and  his  wife,  who  could  spell  no  better  than 
her  young  scapegrace  of  a  husband,  full  of  expressions  of  thanks, 
love,  and  duty  to  the  Dowager  Yiscountess,  as  my  poor  lady  now 
was  styled  y  and  along  with  this  letter  (which  was  read  in  a  family 
council,  namely,  the  Yiscountess,  Mistress  Beatrix,  and  the  writer 
of  this  memoir,  and  which  was  pronounced  to  be  vulgar  by  the 
maid  of  honour,  and  felt  to  be  so  by  the  other  two),  there  came 
a  private  letter  for  Colonel  Esmond  from  poor  Frank,  with  another 
dismal  commission  for  the  Colonel  to  execute,  at  his  best  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  this  was  to  announce  that  Frank  had  seen  fit,  *^  by  the 
exhortation  of  Mr.  Holt,  the  influence  of  his  Clotilda,  and  the 
blessing  of  heaven  and  the  saints,"  says  my  lord,  demurely,  ''to 
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cliange  bis  religion,  uid  bo  received  into  the  boaom  of  tb&t  cliQrcli 
of  which  hia  sovereign,  many  of  his  family,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  vrere  members."  And  Im  lordship  added  a  post- 
itcript,  of  which  Esmond  knew  the  inspiring  geniiu  veiy  well,  for 
it  had  the  genuine  twang  of  the  Seminary,  and  was  qtilte  unlike 
poor  Frank's  onlinaiy  style  of  writing  and  thinking  j  in  which  he 
reminded  Colaael  Esmond  that  he  too  was,  by  birth,  of  that 
churchj  and  that  his  mother  and  sister  should  have  his  lordship's 
prayers  to  the  sunta  (an  inestimable  benefit,  tmly  I )  for  their  con- 

If  Esmond  had  wanted  to  keep  this  secret  he  ooulil  not ;  for  a 
day  or  two  after  receiving  this  letter,  a  notice  from  Bruzetlea  ap- 
peared in  the  "Post-Boy,"  and  other  prints,  annooncing  that  "a 
young  Irish  lord,  the  Viscount  O — stlew — d,  just  come  to  his  ma- 
jority, and  who  had  served  the  last  campaigns  with  great  credit,  as 
aide^C'Oamp  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Haxlborough,  bad  declared 
for  the  popish  religion  at  Braxdles,  and  bad  walked  in  a  proceision 
barefoot,  with  a  wax-taper  in  his  hand."  The  notorious  Mr.  Holt^ 
who  bad  been  employed  as  a  Jacobite  agent  during  the  last  reign, 
and  many  times  pardoned  by  King  William,  had  been  the  "  Fost- 
Boy,"  said  the  agent  of  this  couversion. 

The  Lady  Gastlewood  was  aa  much  east  down  by  this  news  as 
Miss  Beatrix  was  indignant  at  it.  "  So,"  says  she,  "  Castlewood  ia 
no  longer  a  home  for  us,  mother.  Frank's  foreign  wife  will  bring 
her  confessor,  and  there  will  be  frogs  for  dinner ;  and  all  Tusher's 
and  my  graodfather'a  sermons  are  flung  away  upon  my  brother.  I 
used  to  tell  you  that  yon  killed  him  with  the  catechism,  and  that 
be  would  turn  wicked  as  soon  as  he  broke  from  his  mammy's  lead- 
ing-strings. 0,  mother,  you  would  not  believe  that  the  young 
scapegrace  was  playing  you  tricks,  and  that  sneak  of  &  Tua}ier  was 
not  a  St  guide  for  him.  O,  those  parsons !  I  hate  'em  all,"  says 
Mistress  Beatrix,  clapping  her  hands  together  ;  "  yes,  whether  they 
wear  cassocks  and  buckles,  or  beards  and  bare  feet.  There's  a  hoc^ 
riud  Irish  wretch  who  never  misses  a  Sunday  at  Court,  and  who 
pays  me  compliments  there,  the  horrible  man  ;  and  if  you  want  to 
know  what  parsons  are,  you  should  see  his  behaviour,  and  hear  him 
talk  of  hia  own  cloth.      They're  all  the  same,  whether  they'i-e 
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bii«hops  or  bonzes,  or  Indian  fiskkirs.  They  try  to  domineer,  and 
they  frighten  us  with  kingdom  come ;  and  they  wear  a  sanctified 
air  in  public,  and  expect  us  to  go  down  on  our  knees  and  ask  their 
blessing ;  and  they  intnguCi  and  they  grasp,  and  they  backbite,  aad 
they  slander  worse  than  the  worst  courtier  or  the  wickedest  old 
woman.  I  heard  this  Mr.  Swift  sneering  at  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  courage  the  other  day.  He !  that  Teague  from 
Dublin !  because  his  grace  is  not  in  favour,  dares  to  say  this  of  him ; 
and  he  says  this  that  it  may  get  to  her  Majesty's  ear,  and  to  coax 
and  wheedle  Mrs.  Mash  am.  They  say  the  Elector  of  Hanoyer  has 
a  dozen  of  mistresses  in  his  court  at  Herrenhausen,  and  if  he  comes 
to  be  king  over  us,  I  wager  that  the  bishops  and  Mr.  Swift,  that 
wants  to  be  one,  will  coax  and  wheedle  them.  O,  those  priests  and 
their  grave  airs  !  I'm  sick  of  their  square  toes  and  their  rustling 
cassocks.  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  country  where  there  was  not  one, 
or  turn  Quaker,  and  get  rid  of  'em ;  and  I  would,  only  the  dress  is 
not  becoming,  and  I've  much  too  pretty  a  figure  to  hide  it 
Haven't  I,  cousin  1 "  and  here  she  glanced  at  her  person  and  the 
looking-glass,  which  told  her  rightly  that  a  more  beautiful  shape 
and  face  never  were  seen. 

"  I  made  that  onslaught  on  the  priests,"  says  Miss  Beatrix,  after- 
wards, "  in  order  to  divert  my  poor  dear  mother's  anguish  about 
Frank.  Frank  is  as  vain  as  a  girl,  cousin.  Talk  of  us  girls  being 
vain,  what  are  vye  to  you  1  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  first  woman 
who  chose  would  make  a  fool  of  him,  or  the  first  robe — I  count  a 
priest  and  a  woman  all  the  same.  We  are  always  caballing ;  wo 
are  not  answerable  for  the  fibs  we  tell ;  we  are  always  cajoling  and 
coaxing,  or  threatening;  and  we  are  always  making  mischief^ 
Colonel  Esmond — ^mark  my  word  for  that,  who  know  the  worid, 
sir,  and  have  to  make  my  way  in  it.  I  see  as  well  as  possible  how 
Frank's  marriage  hath  been  managed.  The  Count,  our  papa-in- 
law,  is  always  away  at  the  coffee-house.  The  Countess,  our  mother, 
is  always  in  the  kitchen  looking  afler  the  dinner.  The  Coimtess, 
our  sister,  is  at  the  spinet.  When  my  lord  comes  to  say  he  is  go- 
ing on  the  campaign,  the  lovely  Clotilda  bursts  into  tears,  and 
faints  so  ;  he  catches  her  in  his  arms — no,  sir,  keep  your  distance, 
cousin,  if  you  please— she  cries  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  says,  *  O, 
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my  divine,  my  adored,  my  beloved  Clotilda,  ar«  you  aorry  to  part 
%rith  me  1 '  '  O,  my  Francisco,'  saya  she,  '  0,  my  lord  I '  aad  at  this 
very  instant  mamma  and  a  couple  of  ycning  brotbera,  vith  mon»- 
tachios  and  long  rapieis,  come  in  &om  tlie  kitchen,  vhere 
they  have  been  eating  bred  and  onions.  Mark  my  word,  you  will 
have  all  this  woman's  relations  at  Castlewood  three  months  after 
she  has  arrived  there.  The  old  count  and  oonntesa,  and  the  young 
oounta  and  all  the  little  oounteeses  her  sisters.  Counts  !  every  one 
of  these  wretches  says  he  is  a  count.  Ouiscard,  that  stabbed  Mr. 
Harvy,  sud  he  was  a  count ;  and  I  believe  he  was  a  barber.  All 
Frenchmen  are  barbers — Fiddle-dee  !  don't  oontiwdict  me — or  else 
dancing-masters,  or  else  priests  ; "  and  so  she  rattled  on. 

"  Who  was  it  taught  i/ou  to  dance,  Cousin  Beatrix ! "  says  the 
CoIoneL 

She  laughed  out  the  air  of  a  minuet,  and  swept  a  low  curtsy, 
coming  up  to  the  recover  with  the  prettiest  little  foot  in  the  world 
pointed  out.  Her  mother  came  in  as  she  was  in  this  attitude  ;  my 
lady  had  been  in  her  oloset,  having  taken  poor  Frank's  converaon 
in  a  very  serious  way  ;  the  madcap  girl  ran  up  to  her  mother,  put 
her  arms  round  her  wust,  kissed  her,  tried  to  make  her  dance,  and 
said  :  "  Don't  be  silly,  you  kind  little  tnitmirm,  and  ciy  about 
Frank  turning  Fapist  What  a  figure  he  must  be,  with  a  white 
sheet  and  a  candle  walking  in  a  procession  barefoot  I "  And  she 
kicked  off  her  little  slippers  (the  wouderfnlleBt  little  shoes  with 
wonderful  tall  red  heels,  Esmond  pounced  upon  one  as  it  fell  close 
beside  him),  and  she  put  on  the  drollest  little  motia,  and  marched 
np  and  down  tiie  room  holding  Esmond's  cane  by  way  of  taper. 
Serious  as  her  mood  was,  Lady  Castlewood  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing ;  and  as  for  Bmiond  he  looked  on  with  that  delight  with 
which  the  sight  of  this  fiur  creature  always  inspired  him :  never 
had  he  seen  any  woman  to  arch,  so  brilliant,  and  so  beautiful. 

Having  finished  her  march,  she  put  out  her  foot  for  her  slipper. 
The  Colonel  knelt  down  :  "  If  you  will  be  Pope  I  will  turn  Papist," 
says  he  ;  and  her  Holiness  gave  him  gracious  leave  to  kiss  Che  little 
stockinged  foot  before  be  put  the  slipper  on. 

Manuna's  feet  began  to  pat  on  tiie  Soor  during  this  operation, 
and  Beatrix  whom  bright  eyes  nothing  escaped,  saw  that  littla 
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mark  of  impatience.  She  ran  up  and  embraced  her  mother, 
her  usual  cry  of,  ''  O  jou  silly  little  mamma :  your  feet  are  quite  m 
pretty  as  mine,''  says  she :  **  they  are,  cousin,  though  she  hides  'em ; 
but  the  shoemaker  will  tell  you  that  he  makes  for  both  off  the 
same  last." 

^'  You  are  taller  than  I  am,  dearest,"  says  her  mother,  blushii^ 
over  her  whole  sweet  face — ''  and — and  it  is  your  hand,  my  dear, 
and  not  your  foot  he  wants  you  to  give  him,"  and  she  said  it  with  a 
hysteric  laugh,  that  had  more  of  tears  than  laughter  in  it ;  biying 
her  head  on  her  daughter's  &ir  shoulder,  and  hiding  it  theie* 
They  made  a  very  pretty  picture  together,  and  looked  like  a  pair 
of  sisters — the  sweet  simple  matron  seeming  yoimger  than  her 
years,  and  her  daughter,  if  not  older,  yet  somehow,  from  a  com- 
manding manner  and  grace  which  she  possessed  above  most  'women, 
her  mother's  superior  and  protectress. 

"  But  O  ! "  cries  my  mistress,  recovering  herself  after  this  scene, 
and  returning  to  her  usual  sad  tone,  '*  'tis  a  shame  that  we  should 
laugh  and  be  making  merry  on  a  day  when  we  ought  to  be  down 
on  our  knees  and  asking  pardon." 

'^Asking  pardon  for  what?**  says  saucy  Mrs.  Beatrix, — '*  because 
Frank  takes  it  into  his  head  to  £ist  on  Fridays,  and  worship 
images }  You  know  if  you  had  been  bom  a  Papist^  mother,  a 
Papist  you  would  have  remained  to  the  end  of  your  days.  'Tis  the 
religion  of  the  King  and  of  some  of  the  best  quality.  For  my 
part,  I'm  no  enemy  to  it»  and  think  Queen  Bess  was  not  a  penny 
better  than  Queen  Mary." 

'^  Hush,  Beatrix  !  Do  not  jest  with  sacred  things,  and  remem- 
ber of  what  parentage  you  come,"  cries  my  lady.  Beatrix  was 
ordering  her  ribbons,  and  adjusting  her  tucker,  and  performing  a 
dozen  provoking  pretty  ceremonies,  before  the  glass.  The  girl  was 
no  hypocrite  at  least.  She  never  at  that  time  could  be  brought  to 
think  but  of  the  world  and  her  beauty ;  and  seemed  to  have  do 
more  sense  of  devotion  than  some  people  have  of  music,  that  can- 
not distinguish  one  air  from  another.  Esmond  saw  this  fimlt  in 
her,  as  he  saw  many  others — a  bad  wife  would  Beatrix  Esmond 
make,  he  thought,  for  any  man  under  the  degree  of  a  Prince.  She 
was  born  to  shine  in  great  assemblies,  and  to  adorn  palaces,  and  to 
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command  erety  wben — to  conduct  an  intrigue  of  politics,  or  to 
glitter  in  a  queen's  train.  But  to  ait  at  a  homely  table,  and  mend 
the  stockings  c^  a  poor  man's  children  1  that  was  no  fitting  duty 
for  her,  or  at  least  one  that  ahe  wouldn't  hare  broke  her  heart  in 
trying  to  do.  She  was  a  princess,  though  she  had  scarce  a 
shilling  to  her  fortune ;  and  one  of  her  subjects — the  moat  abject 
and  deyoted  wretch,  sure,  tliat  ever  drivelled  at  a  woman's  knees 
— was  this  unlucky  gentleman ;  who  bound  hia  good  sense,  and 
reason,  and  independezioe,  hand  and  foot;  and  submitted  them 

And  who  does  not  know  how  ruthlessly  women  will  tyrauuiaa 
when  they  are  let  to  domineer  I  and  who  does  not  know  how  use- 
less advice  is  1  I  oould  give  good  counsel  to  my  descendants,  bnt 
I  know  they'll  follow  their  own  way,  for  all  their  grandfiither's 
sermon,  A.  man  gets  his  own  experience  about  women,  end  will 
take  nobody's  hearsay ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  young  fellow  worth  a 
fig  that  would,  'Tis  I  that  am  in  love  with  my  mistress,  not  my 
old  grandmother  that  counsels  me  ;  'tis  I  that  have  fixed  the  value 
of  the  thing  I  would  have,  and  know  the  price  I  would  pay  for  it. 
It  may  be  wortMesa  to  you,  but  'tis  all  my  life  to  me.  Had  Esmond 
possessed  the  Great  Mogul's  crown  and  all  his  diamonds,  or  all 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  money,  or  all  the  ingots  simk 
at  Vigo,  he  would  have  given  them  all  for  this  woman.  A 
fool  he  waa,  if  you  will ;  but  so  is  a  sovereign  a  fool,  that  will 
give  half  a  principality  for  a  little  crystal  aa  big  aa  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  called  a  diamond  :  so  is  a  wealthy  nobleman  a  fool,  that  will 
&ce  danger  or  death,  and  spend  half  his  life,  and  all  his  tranquillity, 
caballing  for  a  blue  riband  :  so  is  a  Dutch  merchant  a  fool,  that 
bath  been  known  to  pay  ten  thousand  crowns  for  a  tulip.  There's 
some  particular  prize  we  all  of  us  value,  and  that  every  man  of 
spirit  will  venture  his  life  for.  With  this,  it  may  be  to  achieve  a 
great  reputation  for  learning ;  with  that,  to  be  a  man  of  &shion, 
and  the  admiration  of  tlie  town  ;  with  another,  to  consummate  a 
great  work  of  art  or  poetry,  and  go  to  immortality  that  way  ;  and 
with  another,  for  a  certain  time  of  his  life,  the  sole  object  and  aim 


Whilst  Esmond  was  under  the  domination  of  this  passion,  hu. 
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rememberB  many  a  talk  he  had  with  his  intimates,  vrho  used  to 
rally  Our  Knight  of  the  Kueful  Cotmtenance  at  his  devotion,  where- 
of he  made  no  disgoiae,  to  Beatrix ;  and  it  was  with  replies  siidi 
as  the  above  he  met  his  friends'  satire.  *'  Granted,  I  am  a  §o6i,* 
says  he  *'  and  no  better  than  you ;  but  you  are  no  better  than  I 
You  have  your  folly  you  labour  for ;  give  me  the  charity  of  mincL 
What  flatteries  do  you,  Mr.  St.  John,  stoop  to  whisper  in  the  ean 
of  a  queen^s  favourite  t  What  nights  of  labour  doth  not  the  lariest 
man  in  the  world  endure,  foregoing  his  bottle,  and  his  boon  oom- 
})anions,  foregoing  Lais,  in  whose  lap  he  would  like  to  be  yawning 
that  he  may  prepdre  a  speech  full  of  lies,  to  cajole  three  hundred 
stupid  country-gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  get  the 
hiccuping  cheers  of  the  October  Club  I  What  days  will  you 
spend  in  youi*  jolting  chariot  (Mr.  Elsmond  often  rode  to  Windsor, 
and  especially,  of  later  days,  with  the  secretaiy) !  What  houn 
will  you  pass  on  your  gouty  feet — and  how  humbly  will  you  kneel 
down  to  present  a  despatch — you,  the  proudest  man  in  the  world, 
that  has  not  knelt  to  God  since  you  were  a  boy,  and  in  that  posture 
whisper,  flatter,  adore  almost,  a  stupid  woman,  that's  often  boozy 
with  too  much  meat  and  'drink,  when  Mr.  Secretary  goes  for  his 
audience  !  If  my  pursuit  is  vanity,  sure  yours  is  too."  And  then 
the  Secretary  would  fly  out  in  such  a  rich  flow  of  eloquence,  as 
this  pen  cannot  pretend  to  recall ;  advocating  his  scheme  of  ambition, 
showing  the  great  good  he  would  do  for  his  country  when  he  was 
the  undisputed  chief  of  it ;  backing  his  opinion  with  a  score  of  pat 
sentences  from  Greek  and  Koman  authorities  (of  which  kind  of 
learning  he  made  rather  an  ostentatious  display),  and  soomfuUy 
vaimting  the  very  arts  and  meannesses  by  which  fools  were  to  be 
made  to  follow  him,  opponents  to  be  bribed  or  silenced,  doubters 
converted,  and  enemies  overawed. 

« I  am  Diogenes,'*  says  Esmond,  laughing,  "  that  is  taken  up  for 
a  ride  in  Alexander's  chariot.  I  have  no  desire  to  vanquish 
Darius  or  to  tame  Bucephalus.  I  do  not  want  what  you  want, 
a  great  name  or  a  high  place :  to  have  them  would  bring  me 
no  pleasure.  But  my  moderation  is  taste,  not  virtue;  and  I 
know  that  what  I  do  want,  is  as  vain  as  that  which  you  long 
after.     Do  not  grudge  me  my  vanity,  if  I  allow  yours ;  or  ratheri 
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let  na  Imigh  at  both  indiffenintlj,  and  at  oaTnelTea,  and  at  each 
other." 

"  If  your  channer  holds  out,"  says  8L  John,  "  at  fhis  rate,  aho 
(Bay  keep  you  twenty  years  bedding  her,  snd  ani-rendvr  by  the 
time  yon  are  seventy,  and  she  is  old  enou^  to  be  a  grandmother. 
I  do  not  say  the  pnranit  of  a  particular  voman  ia  not  as  pleasant  a 
paatime  as  airy  other  kind  of  hnnting,"  he  added ;  "only,  for  my 
part,  I  find  the  game  won't  run  long  enough.  They  knock  under 
too  aooa— thafo  the  fault  I  find  with  'em." 

"  The  game  which  you  parsue  ia  in  the  habit  of  being  caught, 
'and  used  to  being  pulled  down,"  says  Mr.  I^mond. 

"  Bat  Dolcinea  del  Toboso  ia  peerless,  eh  1 "  says  tlie  other. 
"  Well,  honest  Harry,  go  and  attack  windmills — perhaps  thou  ait 
not  more  uad  than  other  peoplej"  8tw  John  added,  with  a  si^ 
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Doth  any  young  gentleman  of  my  pn^ny,  who  may  read  Vw 
eld  grand&ther's  papers,  chance  to  be  prwently  sufiering  under  the 
jwisuion  of  Love  J  There  ia  a  huiailiating  c«re,  but  onetliatis  etmy 
nnd  almost  specific  for  the  malady — which  is,  to  try  sji  aliln.  Es- 
mond Wert  away  from  hie  tnistrees  and  was  cured  a  h^f  dozen 
times  ;  he  came  back  to  her  side,  and  instantly  full  ill  again  of  the 
feTer.  He  towcU  that  lie  could  leaTe  her  and  think  no  more  of 
lier,  and  so  he  could  pretty  well,  at  least,  succeed  in  quelling  that 
rage  and  longing  he  had  whenever  he  was  with  her  ;  tnit  aa  soon 
fts  he  returned  he  was  aa  bod  as  «ver  Bgaiu.  Xmly  a  ludicrous  tuiil 
pitiable  olgect,  at  least  exhausting  every  bod/s  pity  but  liis  dearest 
misttresa'a,  Lady  Oaatlewood'a,  in  whose  tender  bueast  he  rcpoB©<l 
All  his  dreary  confeanooa,  -and  who  neper  tired  of  heariag  him  ai>d 
])leiutiiig  for  him.- 

Sometimes  Esmcmd  would  think  there  wae  hope.  Then  again  he 
vould  be  j^agued  with  despair,  at  some  impertinence  or  coquetry 
of  his  miatreao.     For  days  they  would  be  like  brother  and  sister,  or 
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the  dearest  friends — she,  simple,  fond,  and  charming — ^he,  happj  be- 
yond measure  at  her  good  behaviour.  But  this  would  all  vanish  on  i 
sudden.  Blither  he  would  be  too  pressing,  and  hint  his  love,  when 
she  would  rebuff  him  instantly,  and  give  his  vanity  a  box  on  tin 
ear  :  or  he  would  be  jealous^  and  with  perfect  good  reaaon,  of  tarn 
new  admirer  that  had  sprung  up,  or  some  rich  youn^  gentlemi 
newly  arrived  in  the  town,  that  this  incorrigible  flirt  would  aet  hv 
nets  and  baits  to  draw  in.  If  I^mond  remonstrated,  the  littk 
rebel  would  say — '^  Who  are  you  ?  I  shall  go  my  own  way,  ainil^ 
and  that  way  is  towards  a  husband,  and  I  don*t  want  you  on  ihi 
way.  I  am  for  your  betters,  Colonel,  for  your  betters :  do  joi 
hear  that  ?  You  might  do  if  you  had  an  estate  and  were  younger; 
only  eight  years  older  than  I,  you  say  I  pish,  yo\i  are  a  hundred 
years  older.  You  are  an  old,  old  Graveairs,  and  I  should  make 
you  miserable,  that  would  be  the  only  comfort  I  should  have  it 
marrying  you.  But  you  have  not  money  enough  to  keep  a  oet 
decently  after  you  have  paid  your  man  his  wages,  and  your  land- 
lady her  bilL  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  live  in  a  lodging  and 
turn  the  mutton  at  a  string  whilst  your  honour  nurses  the  baby  f 
fiddlestick,  and  why  did  you  not  get  this  nonsense  knocked  out  of 
your  head  when  you  were  in  the  wars  ?  You  are  come  back  more 
dismal  and  dreary  than  ever.  You  and  mamma  are  fit  for  each 
other.  You  might  be  Darby  and  Joan,  and  play  cribbage  to  the 
end  of  your  lives." 

*^  At  least  you  own  to  your  worldliness,  my  poor  Trix,"  aays  her 
mother. 

**  Worldliness — O  my  pretty  lady  !  Do  you  think  that  I  am  a 
cliild  in  the  nursery,  and  to  be  fiightened  by  Bogey  I  Worldli- 
iiess,  to  be  sure  ;  and  pray,  madam,  where  is  the  harm  of  wishing 
to  be  comfortable  ?  When  you  are  gone,  you  dearest  old  woman, 
or  when  I  am  tired  of  you  and  have  run  away  fix)m  you,  where 
shall  I  go  ?  Shall  I  go  and  be  head  nurse  to  my  Popish  sLster-in- 
law,  take  the  cliildren  their  physic,  and  whip  'em,  and  put  'em  to  bed 
when  they  are  naughty  ?  Shall  I  be  Castlewood's  upper  servant^  and 
perhaps  marry  Tom  Tusher  1  Merci  !  I  have  been  long  enough  Frank's 
humble  servant.  Why  am  I  not  a  man  ?  I  have  ten  times  his 
brains,  and  had  I  worn  the— well  don't  let  your  ladyship  be  fright- 
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oned — had  I  irom  ft  sword  and  peniwig  imataad  of  tiiia  mantle  and 
oommode,  to  which  nataro  has  condemned  me — (though  'tia  a 
pretty  stuff,  too — cousin  Esmond  I  jtm  will  go  to  the  Exchange  to- 
morrow, and  get  the  exact  counterpart  of  thia  riband,  air,  do  yon 
hear) — ^I  would  have  made  our  name  talked  about.  So  would 
Oraveaira  here  hoye  mode  aomeUung  out  of  our  name  if  he  had  re- 
preaentedit  My  Lord  GraveairB  would  have  done  very  welL  Y€B, 
you  have  a  very  pretty  way,  aod  would  have  made  a  very  decent, 
grave  speaker;"  and  here  she  b^aa  to  imitat«  Esmond'a  way  of 
oanying  himself  and  apeaking  to  his  &ce,  and  ao  Indicrooaly  that 
his  mistreas  boist  out  a  lao^^hiug,  and  evai  he  tiinimlf  oonld  eea 
there  was  sone  likeness  in  the  bntastical  malicious  caricature, 

"Yes,"  says  ahe^  "I  solemnly  vow,  own,  and  conleas,  that  I 
want  a  good  hoabond.  Where's  the  harm  of  one  t  My  &ce  is  my 
fortune.  Who'll  oome  1 — buy,  buy,  buy !  I  cannot  toil,  neither 
can  I  spin,  but  I  can  play  twenty-three  gamee  on  the  carda.  I  can 
dance  the  last  dance,  I  can  hunt  the  stag,  and  I  think  I  could  shoot 
flyings  I  can  talk  m  wicked  aa  any  woman  of  my  jeara,  and  know 
enough  stories  to  amnae  a  inl^  husband  for  at  least  one  tJionaaad 
andiHie  nighte.  I  have  a  pretty  taate  for  drees,  diamooda,  gambling 
and  old  CSiina.  I  love  sugar  {dums,  Malinw  laoe  (that  you  bron^t 
me  cousin  is  very  pret^),  the  opera,  and  every  thing  that  iit  nselees 
and  oostly.  I  have  got  a  monkey  and  a  little  black  boy — Pomp^, 
sir,  go  and  give  a  dish  of  chocolate  to  Colonel  Oraveaiiv, — and  a 
parrot  and  a  spaniel,  and  I  muat  have  a  huaband.  Cupid,  you 
heart" 

"  las,  Missi^"  says  Foiup«7,  a  little  grinning  negro  Lord  Feter- 
borow  gave  her,  with  a  l»id  of  I^uadise  in  his  turbant,  and  a  collar 
with  his  mistress's  name  on  it. 

"  laa,  Miaais !  "  says  Beatrix,  imitating  the  child.  "  And  if  hus- 
band not  come,  Fompey  must  go  fetnAx  one." 

And  Pompey  went  away  grinning  with  his  chocolate  tray,  as 
Kiss  Beatrix  ran  up  to  her  mother  and  ended  her  sally  of  mischief 
in  her  common  way,  with  a  kiss — ^no  wonder  that  upon  paying 
such  a  penalty  her  food  judge  pardimed  her. 

When  Mr.  Esmond  oame  home^  his  health  ma  atill  shattered ; 
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and  he  took  a  lodging  near  to  his  mistreBs's,  at  Keimiiigtoii,  ^id 
enough  to  be  served  by  them,  and  to  see  them  day  after  day.  Hs 
was  enabled  to  see  a  little  company — and  of  the  sort  he  liked  hetL 
Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Addison  both  did  him  the  honour  to  Tisit  him ; 
and  drank  many  a  flask  of  good  claret  at  his  lodging,  vrlulat  their 
entertainer,  through  his  wo\md,  was  kept  to  diet  drink  and  gmeL 
These  gentlemen  were  Wliigs,  and  great  admirers  of  my  Lord  Dnke 
of  Marlborough ;  and  Esmond  was  entirely  of  the  other  partf. 
But  their  different  views  of  politics  did  not  prevent  l^e  gentle- 
men from  agreeing  in  private,  nor  from  allowing,  on  one  evening 
when  Esmond's  kiud  old  patron,  Lieutenant-General  "Webb^  with  a 
stick  and  a  crutch,  hobbled  up  to  the  Coloners  lodging  (which  ww 
prettily  situate  at  Knightsbridge,  between  London  and  Kenmngton, 
and  looking  over  the  Gardens),  that  the  Lieutenant-General  was  t 
noble  and  gallant  soldier — and  even  that  he  had  been  hardly  used 
in  the  Wynendael  aflair.  He  took  his  revenge  in  talk,  that  most 
be  confessed  ;  and  if  Mr.  Addison  had  had  a  mind  to  write  a  poem 
about  Wynendael,  he  might  have  heard  from  the  conunander's 
own  lips  the  story  a  hundred  times  over. 

Mr.  Esmond,  forced  to  be  quiet,  betook  himself  to  literature  fi)r 
a  relaxation,  and  composed  his  comedy,  whereof  the  prompter's 
copy  lieth  in'my  walnut  escrutoire,  sealed  up  and  docketed,  "  The 
Faithful  Fool,  a  Comedy,  as  it  was  performed  by  her  Majesty's 
Servants."  'Twas  a  very  sentimental  piece  ;  and  Mr.  Steele,  who 
had  more  of  that  kind  of  sentiment  than  Mr.  Addison,  admired  it» 
whilst  the  other  rather  sneered  at  the  performance ;  though  he 
owned  that,  here  and  there,  it  contained  some  pretty  strokes.  He 
was  bringing  out  his  own  play  of  "  Cato  "  at  the  time,  the  blaze  of 
which  quite  extinguished  Esmond's  farthing  candle  :  and  his  name 
was  never  put  to  the  piece,  which  was  printed  as  by  a  Person  of 
Quality.  Only  nine  copies  were  sold,  though  Mr.  Dennis,  the 
great  critic,  praised  it,  and  said  'twas  a  work  of  great  merit ;  and 
Colonel  Esmond  had  the  whole  impression  burned  one  day  in  a 
rage,  by  Jack  Lockwood,  his  man. 

All  this  comedy  was  ^11  of  bitter  satiric  strokes  against  a 
certain  young  lady.  The  plot  of  the  piece  was  quite  a  new  one. 
A  young  woman  was  represented  with  a  great  number  of  suitors^ 
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■electing  a  pert  fribble  of  &  peer,  in  place  of  the  hero  ;  (but  ill-act- 
od,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Wilka,  the  Futhful  fool,)  who  peraisted  in 
admiring  her.  In  the  fifth  act,  Teraminia  vaa  made  to  diacoter 
the  merits  of  Gugenio  (the  F.  F.),  and  to  &e^  a,  partially  for  biin 
baa  late  ;  for  he  announced  that  he  had  bcBtovred  his  hand  and 
estate  upon  Boaaria,  a  coontry  laaa,  endowed  irith  every  virtue. 
Kut  it  must  be  owned  that  the  audience  yawned  through  the  play  ; 
and  that  it  perished  on  the  third  night,  with  only  half  a  dozen 
peraons  to  behold  its  agonies.  Esmond  and  hie  two  mietreasea  came 
to  the  first  night,  and  Miw  Beatrix  fell  asleep  ;  whilst  her  mother, 
who  had  not  been  to  a  play  ainoe  King  Jamea  the  Second's  time, 
thought  the  pieoe,  though  not  brilliant,  had  a  very  pretty  moral. 

Mr.  Esmond  dabbled  in  letters,  and  wrote  a  deal  of  proee  and 
verse  at  this  time  of  leisure.  When  displeased  with  the  conduct 
of  Mis9  Beatrix,  he  would  compose  a  satire,  in  which  he  relieved 
his  mind.  When  smarting  under  the  &ithleesnee8  of  women,  he 
dashed  off  a  copy  of  veiseB,  in  which  he  held  the  whole  sex  up  to 
scorn.  One  day,  in  one  of  these  moods,  he  made  a  little  joke,  in 
which  (swearing  him  to  secresy)  he  got  his  friend  Dick  Steele  to 
help  him  ;  and,  composing  a  paper,  he  had  it  printed  exactly  like 
Steele's  paper,  and  by  his  printer,  and  laid  on  hia  mistress's 
breakfast- table  the  following  : — 

"Spbctatoh. 
"No.  MI.  »  Ttatdag,  April  1, 1712, 

HnUto  Domlne  da  te  Fabnia  namtnr.— Hobuje, 
Thjwlf  th«  moTtl  ot  ths  F>bl«  *m. — Cbeecei. 

"  Jocasta  is  known  as  ft  woman  of  learning  and  fashion,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  amiable  persons  of  this  court  and  countty.  She  u 
at  home  two  mornings  of  the  week,  and  all  the  wits  and  a  few  of 
the  beauties  of  London  flock  to  her  assembUes.  When  she  goes 
abroad  to  Tunbridge  or  the  Bath,  a  retinue  of  adoreiB  ridia  the 
journey  with  her ;  and,  besides  the  London  beaux,  she  has  a  crowd 
of  admirers  at  the  WeLU^  tiie  polite  amongst  the  nativea  of  Sussex 
and  Somerset  pressing  round  her  tea-tablea,  and  being  anxioos  for 
a  nod  frvm  her  chair,     Jocasta'a  acquaintance  ia  thus  veiy  auma- 
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—  ■  

roxis.  Indeed,  'tis  one  smart  writer's  work  to  keep  her  viaitu^bodk 
—a  strong  footman  is  engaged  to  cany  it ;  and  it  would  require  a 
much  stronger  head,  even  than  Jocasta's  own,  to  remember  Ae 
names  of  all  her  dear  firienda. 

<<  Either  at  Epsom  Wells  or  at  Tunbridge  (for  of  this  impotrtnl 
matter  Jocasta  cannot  be  certain)  it  was  her  ladyship's  fortune  ii 
become  acquainted  with  a  young  gentleman,  whose  CQnTexeatiQB 
was  so  sprightly,  and  manners  amiable,  that  she  invited  the 
able  young  spark  to  viedt  her  if  ever  he  came  to  London, 
her  house  in  Spring  Garden  should  be  open  to  him.  Charminig 
he  was,  and  without  any  manner  of  doubt  a  pretty  fellow, 
hath  such  a  regiment  of  the  Uke  continually  marching  round  her 
standard,  that  'tis  no  wonder  her  attention  is  distracted  a.mrwr>g^ 
them.  And  so,  though  this  gentleman  made  a  considerable  impm^ 
aion  upon  her,  and  touched  her  heart  for  at  least  three-aad-twenty 
minutes,  it  must  be  owned  that  she  has  forgotten  his  name.  £b 
is  a  dark  man,  and  may  be  eight-and-twenty  years  old.  His  di^ai 
is  sober,  though  of  rich  materials.  He  has  a  mole  on  his  forehead 
over  his  left  eye ;  has  a  blue  ribbon  to  his  cane  and  sword,  and 
wears  his  own  hair. 

^  Jocasta  was  much  flattered  by  beholding  her  admirer  (for  *^^*^ 
every  body  admires  who  sees  her  is  a  point  which  she  never  can  for  a 
moment  doubt)  iq  the  next  pew  to  her  at  Saint  James's  Church 
last  Sunday  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared  to  go  to  sleep 
during  the  sermon — though  from  under  his  fringed  eyelids  it  was 
evident  he  was  casting  glances  of  respect^  rapture  towards 
Jocasta — deeply  moved  and  interested  her.  On  coming  out  of 
church,  he  found  his  way  to  her  chair,  and  made  her  an  el^ant 
bow  as  she  stepped  into  it  She  saw  him  at  Court  afterwards, 
where  he  carried  himself  with  a  most  distinguished  air,  though 
none  of  her  acquaintances  knew  his  name ;  and  the  next  night  he 
was  at  the  play,  where  her  ladyship  was  pleased  to  acknowledge 
him  from  the  side-box. 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  comedy  she  racked  her  brtdns  so  to 
remember  his  name,  that  she  did  not  hear  a  word  of  the  piece  :  and 
having  the  happineas  to  meet  him  once  more  in  the  lobby  of  the 
playhouse,  she  went  up  to  him  in  a  flutter,  and  bade  him  remember 
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that  she  kept  two  ni^ts  in  the  week,  and  that  ahe  longed  to  aee  him 
at  Spring  Qarden. 

"  He  appeared  on  Tuesday,  in  a  rich  snit,  ehowing  a  rei^  fins 
taste  both  in  the  tailor  and  wearer ;  and  though  ft  knot  of  ub  wen* 
gathered  round  the  charming  Jocasta,  fellows  who  pretended  to 
know  every  face  upon  the  town,  not  one  conld  tell  the  gentleman's 
name  in  reply  to  Jocasta's  eager  inqnirieo,  flnng  to  die  right  and 
left  of  her  as  he  advanced  np  the  room  with  a  bow  that  wonld  be- 
come a  dnke. 

"  JocaaU  acknowledged  this  salute  with  one  of  those  smiles  aod 
cnrtsies  of  iriiich  that  lady  hath  the  secret.  Bhe  curtaieB  with  a 
languishing  air,  as  if  to  say,  '  Yon  are  come  at  last.  I  have  bees 
pining  for  you  : '  and  then  she  finishes  her  victim  with  a  killing 
look,  which  declares  :  '  O  Philander !  I  have  no  eyee  but  for  you.' 
Camilla  hath  as  good  a  curt^  perhaps,  and  Thalestris  much  such 
another  look ;  but  the  glance  and  the  curtsy  together  belong  to 
Jocasta  of  all  the  Ti^gl'tb  beauties  alonei 

" '  Welcome  to  London,  sir,'  says  she.  '  One  can  see  you  an  from 
the  country  by  your  looks.'  She  would  have  said  'Epeom,'  or 
'  Tnnbridge,'  had  she  remembered  rightiy  at  which  place  she  had 
met  HiB  stranger ;  bat,  alas  j  she  had  ibigotten. 

"The  gentleman  said,  '  he  had  been  in  town  but  three  days ;  and 
one  of  his  leasona  for  coming  hither  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
paying  his  court  to  Jocasta.' 

"She  said,  'the  waters  had  agreed  with  her  but  indifferently.' 

" '  The  waters  were  for  the  sick,'  the  gentleman  said :  '  the 
young  and  beantifbl  came  but  to  make  them  sparkle.  And,  as  ths 
clergyman  read  the  service  on  Sunday,'  he  added,  '  your  ladyship 
reminded  me  of  the  angel  that  viaitod  the  pooL'  A  murmur  of 
approbation  saluted  this  sally.  Manilio,  who  is  a  wit  when  he  is 
not  at  cards,  was  in  such  a  rage  that  he  revoked  when  he  heard  it. 

"  Jocasta  was  an  angel  visiting  the  waters ;  but  at  which  of  the 
Bethesdna  1  She  was  puxded  more  and  more ;  and,  as  her  way 
always  in,  looked  the  more  innocent  and  simple,  the  more  artiul 
her  intentions  were. 

"  '  We  were  discourmng,'  says  she,  '  about  E^ielling  of  namee  and 
words  when  you  cam&     Why  should  we  aay  goold  and  write  gold., 
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and  call  c  b  i  d  a  Aa.yaj,  and  CaTenduh  Candiah,  aiui  OhofanOB- 
del^  Chninlf^  1  If  -we  call  Pulteney  Poltuej,  why  ohoaldn't  «s 
call  poultty  pnltij — and' 

" '  SucL  an  MichaaboB  as  yoitr  ladyahifs'  aaya  h.%  'ia  ouatnwaf 
all  sorbi  <^  q>eU&'  But  titis  waa  Dr.  Swift's  pun,  and  -we  aO 
knew  it 

"'And — and  how  do  70a  ipell  yonr  namet' aayaslie,  cxmiii^  ta 
the  pcHnt,  at  length;  isx  this  aprightlf  oonvenatioa  had  laated 
much  longer  than  is  here  set  down,  and  been  carried  on.  tiizoogli  at 
least  three  dishes  of  ten. 

" '  O,  madam,'  aaja  he,  '  /  spdl  my  name  uilk  l&e  y.'  And  lajr- 
iug  down  hia  diah,  my  gentleman  made  anotfier  al^^t  bow,  aad 


"Jocaata  haih  had  no  sleep  since  tiiia  mortification,  and  the 
stranger's  disappearance.  If  baulked  in  any  thinfe  ahe  ia  aure  to 
lode  her  health  and  temper ;  anil  we,  her  aervanta,  saSex,  aa  usual, 
during  the  angiy  fits  of  our  ,Queen.  Can  yon  help  us,  Mt,  Specta- 
tor, who  know  every  thing,  to  read  this  riddle  for  her,  and  aet  at 
rest  all  our  minds  1  We  fiod  in  her  list,  Mr.  Berty,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Tyler— who  may  be  Mr.  Bertie,  Mt.  Smyth,  Mr. 
Fyke,  Mr.  Tiler,  for  what  we  know.  She  hatii  turned  away  the 
clerk  of  her  Timtdng-book,  a  poor  fellow  with  a  great  &mily  of 
children.  Bead  me  this  riddle,  good  Mr.  Shortfiioe,  and  oblige 
your  admirer — (Edipds." 

>■  nt  DrMMftl  Cafit-himM,  WkiUkaU. 

"  Mb.  Spectator — I  am  a  gentleman  but  little  acquainted  wiUi 
the  town,  Uiougb  I  have  had  an  university  education,  and  passed 
some  years  serving  my  country  abroad,  where  my  name  is  better 
known  than  in  the  coffee-housea  and  St  Jamee'a. 

"  Two  years  since  my  uncle  died,  leaving  me  a  pretty  estate  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  and  being  at  Tuubridge  Wells  last  summer, 
after  my  mounting  waa  over,  and  on  the  look-out,  if  truth  must  bo 
told,  fi)r  some  young  lady  who  would  share  with  me  the  solitude  of 
my  great  Kentish  house,  wid  be  kind  to  my  tenantiy  (for  whom  a 
woman  can  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  the  best-intentioned  man 
can),  I  was  greatly  fescinated  by  a  young  lady  of  London,  who  was 
the   toast  of  all  the  company  at  the  Wella     Every  one  knows 
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Sacchariaaa's  beaaty ;  and  I  tiunk,  Mr.  Spectator,  iu>  ooe  better 
tbtuQ  betBelC 

"  My  table-book  infonnB  me  that  I  danced  no  leee  tiian  aev«n-«iid- 
twent;  sets  with  her  at  the  Aasembly.  I  trettted  her  to  the  fiddles 
twice.  I  ves  admitted  on  several  days  to  her  lodging  uul  received 
by  her  with  a  great  deal  of  distinction,  and,  for  a  time,  was  entirely 
her  slave.  It  was  only  when  I  found,  from  oomnxm  talk  of  the 
company  at  the  Wells,  and  £com  narrowly  wstohing  (me,  who  I 
OQce  thought  of  asking  the  most  sacred  question  a  man  can  put  to 
a  wontan,  that  I  became  aware  how  unfit  she  was  to  be  a  country 
gentleman's  wi& ;  and  that  this  &ir  creature  was  but  a  heartieaa 
worldly  jilt,  playing  with  afiections  that  she  never  meant  to  return, 
and,  indeed,  inc^nble  of  returning  them.  'Tia  admiratioD  such 
women  want,  not  love  that  touches  them  ;  and  I  can  conceive,  in 
her  old  age,  no  more  wretched  creature  than  this  lady  will  b^  when 
her  beauty  hath  deserted  her,  when  her  admirers  have  left  bra',  and 
she  hath  ueilJier  friendship  nor  religion  to  console  her. 

"  Businees  calling  me  to  London,  I  went  to  Sl  Jaukes's  Church 
last  Sunday,  and  there  opposite  me  sat  my  beauty  of  the  Wells. 
Her  behaviour  during  the  whole  service  was  so  pert,  languishing^ 
and  absurd ;  she  flirted  her  fan,  and  ogled  and  eyed  me  in  a  manner 
■o  indecent,  that  I  was  obliged  to  shut  my  eyes,  ao  as  actually  not 
to  see  her,  and  whenever  I  opened  them  beheld  heis  (and  veiy 
bright  they  are)  still  staring  at  me.  I  fell  in  with  her  afterwards 
at  Court,  and  at  the  playhouse ;  and  here  nothing  would  satisfy 
her  but  she  must  elbow  through  the  crowd  and  speak  to  me,  and 
iuvite  me  to  the  assembly,  which  she  holds  at  her  house,  not  very 
far  &om  Ch-r-ng  Cr-ss. 

"  Having  made  her  a  promise  to  attond,  of  course  I  kept  my 
promise  ;  and  found  the  young  widow  in  the  midst  of  a  half-dozen 
of  card-taUee,  and  a  crowd  of  wits  and  admirers.  I  made  the  best 
bow  I  could,  and  advanced  towards  her ;  and  saw^  by  a  peculiar 
puzzled  look  in  her  face,  though  she  tried  to  hide  her  perplexity, 
that  she  had  forgotten  even  my  name, 

"  Her  talk,  ar^d  as  it  was,  coniinced  me  that  I  had  guessed 
alight.  She  turned  the  conversation  most  ridiculously  upon  the 
spelling  of  names  and  words  J  and  I  replied  with,  sa  Ti^c<;^->M.,%<^- 
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aome  oomplimentB  as  I  could  pay  her  :  indeed,  one  in  which  I 
pared  her  to  an  angel  yisiting  the  cdck  wells,  went  a  little  too  fior; 
nor  should  I  have  employed  it,  but  that  the  allusion  came  finom  the 
Second  Lesson  last  Sunday,  which  we  both  had  heard,  and  I  was 
pressed  to  answer  her. 

^  Then  she  came  to  the  question,  which  I  knew  was  awaiting  ta^ 
and  asked  how  I  spelt  my  name  ?  '  Madam,*  says  I,  turning  on  mj 
heel,  '  I  spell  it  with  the  y.*  And  so  I  left  her,  wondering  at  ffao 
light-heartednesB  of  the  town-people,  who  forget  and  make  firienfe 
so  easily,  and  resolved  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  partner  for  jonr 
oonstant  reader,  CmoH  Wtldoatbl 

^  You  know  my  real  name,  Mr.  Spectator,  in  which  there  is  no 
such  a  letter  as  hupailon.  But  if  the  lady,  whom  I  have  called 
Saccharissa,  wonders  that  I  appear  no  more  at  the  tea-tablee,  ahe  is 
hereby  respectfully  informed  the  reason  y.** 

The  above  is  a  parable,  whereof  the  writer  will  now  expound 
*  the  meaning.  Jocasta  was  no  other  than  Miss  Esmond,  Maid  of 
Honour  to  her  Majesty.  She  had  told  Mr.  Esmond  this  little  stoiy 
of  having  met  a  gentleman,  somewhere,  and  forgetting  his  name, 
when  the  gentleman,  with  no  such  malicious  intentions^as  those  of 
**  Cjnnon  **  in  the  above  fiible,  made  the  answer  simply  as  above  ; 
and  we  all  laughed  to  think  how  little  Mistress  JocastarBeQitarix 
had  profited  by  her  artifice  and  precautions. 

As  for  Cymon  he  was  intended  to  represent  yours  and  her  very 
humble  servant,  the  writer  of  the  apologue  and  of  this  stoiy,  which 
we  had  printed  on  a  "Spectator"  paper  at  Mr.  Steele's  ofiice,  ex- 
actly as  those  famous  journals  were  printed,  and  which  was  laid  on 
the  table  at  breakfast  in  place  of  the  real  newspaper.  Mistress  Jo- 
casta,  who  had  plenty  of  wit,  could  not  live  without  her  "  Spectator  ** 
to  her  tea;  and  this  sham  "Spectator"  was  intended  to  convey 
to  the  young  woman  that  she  herself  was  a  flirt,  and  that  Cymon 
was  a  gentleman  of  honour  and  resolution,  seeing  all  her  faidts,  and 
determined  to  break  the  chains  once  and  for  ever. 

For  though  enough  hath  been  said  about  this  love-business  al- 
ready— enough,  at  least,  to  prove  to  the  writer's  heirs  what  a  silly 
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fond  fool  thta  old  grand&ther  was,  who  would  like  them  t6  cod- 
Bider  him  as  a  very  iriae  old  geatlemaa  ;  yet  not  near  all  has  been 
told  coDcenung  this  matter,  whidi,  if  it  were  allowed  to  take  in  Es- 
mond's journal  the  space  it  occupied  in  his  time,  would  weaiy  his 
kinsmen  and  women  of  a  hundred  years  time  beyond  all  endurance ; 
and  from  meh  a  difuy  of  folly  and  diiveUing,  rapturee  and  rage,  as 
no  man  of  oidinaTy  Tanify  would  like  to  leaTs  behind  him. 

The  truth  is,  that,  whether  she  laughed  at  Mm  or  encouraged 
him ;  whether  she  smiled  or  was  cold,  and  turned  her  smiles  on 
another — ^woildly  and  ambitious,  as  he  knew  her  to  be ;  bard  and 
ceeteleea,  as  she  seemed  to  grow  with  her  txiurt  lift^  and  a  hundred 
admireiB  that  came  to  her  and  left  her ;  Esmond,  do  what  he  would, 
never  could  get  Beatrix  out  of  his  mind  ;  thought  of  her  constantly 
at  home  or  away.  If  he  read  his  name  in  a  Gazette,  or  escaped  the 
shot  of  a  camton-ball  or  a  greatw  danger  in  the  campaign,  as  haa 
happened  to  him  more  than  once,  the  instant  thought  after  the  hon- 
our achieved  or  the  danger  avoided,  was  "  What  will  «A«  say  of  it  1 " 
"  Will  this  distinction  or  the  idea  of  this  peril  elate  her  or  touch 
her,  BO  as  to  be  better  inclined  towards  me  1 "  He  oonld  no  more 
help  this  paaratmate  fidelity  of  temper  than  he  oonld  help  the  eyes 
he  saw  with — one  or  the  other  seemed  a  part  of  his  nature ;  and 
knowing  every  one  of  her  feults  as  well  as  the  keenest  of  her  de- 
tinctora,  and  the  folly  of  an  attachment  to  such  a  woman,  of  which 
the  fruition  could  never  bring  him  happinew  for  above  a  week, 
there  was  yet  a  charm  about  this  Circe  from  which  the  poor  deluded 
gentleman  could  not  free  himself;  and  for  a  much  longer  period 
tiian  tnyssea  (another  middle-aged  officer,  who  had  travelled  much, 
aiid  been  in  the  foreign  wars),  Esmond  felt  himself  enthralled  and 
beeotted  by  the  wiles  of  this  enchantress.  Quit  her !  He  could  no 
more  quit  her,  as  the  Cymon  of  this  story  was  made  to  quit  his 
false  one,  than  he  couH  lose  his  consciousness  of  yesterday.  She 
had  but  to  raise  her  finger,  and  he  would  come  back  from  ever  so 
far ;  she  had  but  to  say  I  have  discarded  such  and  such  an  adorer, 
and  the  poor  infatuated  wreteh  would  be  sure  to  come  and  r6der 
about  her  mother's  house,  willing  to  be  put  on  the  ranks  of  suitors, 
though  he  knew  he  m^|;ht  be  cast  off  the  aext  week.  If  he  were 
like  Ulysses  in  his  folly  at  least,  she  waa  in  eo  to  ^fflwi  "^wwSiMipi^ 
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that  she  had  a  crowd  of  auitora,  aod  undid  d&j  after  da;-  and  nig^ 
after  lught  the  handTvork  of  fiucinatioQ  and  the  veb  of  ooqoeby 
with  which  she  was  woat  to  allure  and  eutertain  them. 

Part  of  her  coquetry  ma;  have  come  &om  her  pooitioii  about  the 
Court,  where  the  beautiful  maid  of  honour  was  the  li^t  about 
which  a  thousand  beaux  came  and  fiuttered ;  where  she  wai  sure  to 
have  a  ring  of  adnurers  round  her,  crowding  to  liaten  to  her  repu- 
teea  as  much  as  to  admire  her  beauty ;  and  where  she  spoke  and 
listened  to  much  free  talk,  such  as  one  never  would  have  thon^t 
the  lipa  or  ears  of  Rachel  Castlewood's  daughter  would  have  attend 
or  heard.  When  in  waiting  at  Wiudaor  or  Hampton,  tiia  Ooort 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  be  maVing  riding  parties  together; 
Mrs.  Beatrix  in  a  horseman's  coat  and  hat,  the  foremost  after  llie 
stag-hoonda  and  over  the  park  fenoes,  a  crowd  of  fonng  fellows  at 
her  heels.  If  the  English  country  ladies  at  this  time  were  the 
most  pure  and  modest  of  any  ladies  in  the  world — the  English  town 
and  Court  ladies  permitted  themselves  words  and  behaviour  Uut 
were  neither  modest  nor  pure ;  and  dumed,  some  of  them,  a  free- 
dom which  those  who  love  that  sex  most  would  never  wish  to  grant 
them.  The  gentlemen  of  my  family  that  follow  after  me  (for  I 
don't  encourage  the  ladies  to  pursue  an;  such  studies),  may  read  in 
the  works  of  Mr,  Congreve,  and  Br.  Swifl,  and  othera,  what  waa 
the  conversation  and  what  the  habits  of  our  time. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  England  in  1712,  when  Esmond 
returned  to  this  couutry,  a  lady  of  high  birth,  and  though  of  no 
fortune  to  be  sure,  with  a  thousand  fascinations  of  wit  and  manners 
— Beatrix  Esmond — was  now  six-and-twenty  years  old,  and  Beatrix 
Esmond  stilL  Of  her  hundred  adorers  she  had  not  choeen  one  fos 
a  husband  ;  and  those  who  had  asked  had  been  jilted  by  her ;  and 
more  stUl  had  left  her.  A  succession  of  near  ten  years*  crops  of 
beauties  had  come  up  unce  her  time,  and  had  been  reaped  by  proper 
/(iM&anc/men,  if  we  may  make  an  agricultural  simile,  and  had  been 
housed  comfortably  long  ago.  Her  own  contemporaries  were  sober 
mothers  by  this  time  j  girls  with  not  a  tithe  of  her  charms,  or  her 
wit,  having  made  good  matches,  and  now  claiming  precedence  over 
the  spinster  who  but  lately  had  derided  and  outahone  them.  The 
young  beauties  were  bc^;inning  to  look  down  on  Beatrix  as  an  old 
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maid,  and  meet,  and  call  htst  one  of  Charlea  IL'a  ladies,  and  aak 
whether  her  portrait  v&B  not  in  the  Hampton  Court  Gallery  t 
But  still  she  reigned,  at  least  in  one  man's  opinion,  superior  over 
all  the  little  misses  that  were  the  toasts  of  the  young  lads ;  and 
in  Esmond's  eyes  'waa  ever  perfectly  lovely  and  young. 

Who  known  how  many  were  nearly  made  happy  by  poaaessiiig 
her,  or,  rather,  how  many  were  fortunate  in  escaping  this  syren  I 
'Tis  a  marvel  to  think  that  her  mother  was  the  purest  and  simplest 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  this  girl  should  have  been 
bom  from  her.  I  am  inclined  to  fancy,  my  mistress,  who  never 
said  a  harsh  word  to  her  children  (and  but  twice  or  thrice  only  to 
«aie  person),  must  have  been  too  fond  and  pressing  with  the  mater- 
nal authority  ;  for  her  son  and  her  daughter  both  revolted  early  ; 
nor  after  their  first  flight  from  the  nest  could  they  ever  bo  brought 
back  quite  to  the  fond  mother's  bosom,  I^dy  Caatlewood,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  well,  knew  little  of  her  daughter's  life  and  real 
tioughtB.  How  was  she  to  f^prehend  what  passed  in  Queen's 
antechambers  and  at  Court  tables  ?  MrsL  Beatrix  asserted  her  own 
authority  so  resolutely  that  her  mother  quickly  gave  in.  The 
maid  of  honour  had  her  own  equipage;  went  from  home  and 
came  back  at  her  own  will :  her  mother  was  alike  powerless  to  re- 
sist her  or  to  lead  her,  or  to  command  or  to  persuade  her. 

She  had  been  engaged  once,  twice,  thrice,  to  be  married,  Esmond 
believed.  When  he  quitted  home,  it  hath  been  said,  slie  was  jiro- 
mised  to  my  Lord  Ashbamham,  and  now,  on  his  return,  behold 
liis  lordship  was  just  married  to  Lady  Maty  Butler,  the  Ihike  of 
Ormonde's  daughter,  and  his  fine  houses,  and  twelve  thousand  a 
year  of  fortune,  for  which  Miss  Beatrix  had  rather  coveted  him, 
was  out  of  her  power.  To  her  Esmond  could  say  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  breaking  of  this  match ;  and,  a^^king  his  mistress  about  it, 
all  Ididy  Castlewood  answered  was  :  "  Do  not  sjieak  to  me  about  it. 
Hairy.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  or  why  tjiey  parted,  and  I  fear  to 
inquire.  I  have  told  you  before,  that  with  all  her  kindness,  and 
wit,  and  generosity,  and  that  sort  of  splendour  of  nature  she  has ; 
I  can  say  but  little  good  of  poor  Beatrix,  and  look  with  dread  at 
the  marriage  she  will  form.  Her  mind  is  fixed  on  ambition  only, 
and  making  a  great  figure  :  and,  this  achieved,  she  will  tire  of  it 
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as  she  does  of  every  thing.  Heaven  help  her  husband,  whoefveir  bt 
shall  be  1  My  Lord  Aahbumham  was  a  most  excellent  young  maHi 
gentle  and  yet  manly,  of  very  good  parts,  so  they  told  tne,  and  m 
my  little  conversation  would  enable  me  to  judge  :  and  a  kind  ten^ 
per — ^kind  and  enduring  Tm  sure  he  must  have  been,  ^rota  all  thai 
he  had  to  endure.  But  he  quitted  her  at  last^  £rom  some  crown- 
ing piece  of  caprice  or  tyranny  of  hers ;  and  now  he  has  maxried  a 
young  woman  that  will  make  him  a  thousand  times  happier  tbm 
my  poor  mi  ever  could." 

The  rupture,  whatever  its  cause  was  (I  heard  the  scandal,  but 
indeed  shall  not  take  pains  to  repeat  at  length  in  this  diaiy  the 
trumpery  coffee-house  story),  caused  a  good  deal  of  low  talk  ;  and 
Mr.  Esmond  was  present  at  my  lord's  appearance  at  the  birtliday 
with  his  bride,  over  whom  the  revenge  that  Beatrix  took  was  to 
look  so  imperial  and  lovely  that  the  modest  downcast  young  lady 
could  not  appear  beside  her,  and  Lord  Ashbumham,  who  had  his 
reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  her,  slunk  away  quite  shamefaced,  and 
very  early.  This  time  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whom  Es- 
mond had  seen  about  her  before,  was  constant  at  Miss  Beatrix's  side : 
he  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  gentlemen  of  Europe,  accomplished  by 
books,  by  travel,  by  long  command  of  the  best  company,  distin- 
guished as  a  statesman,  having  been  ambassador  in  King  William's 
time,  and  a  noble  speaker  in  the  Scots'  Parliament^  where  he  had 
led  the  party  that  was  against  the  imion,  and  though  now  five  or 
six  and  forty  years  of  age,  a  gentleman  so  high  in  stature,  accom- 
plished in  wit,  and  favoured  in  person,  that  he  might  pretend  to 
the  hand  of  any  Princess  in  Europe. 

"  Should  you  like  the  Duke  for  a  cousin  1 "  says  Mr.  Secretary 
St.  John,  whispering  to  Colonel  Esmond  in  French ;  "  it  appears 
that  the  widower  consoles  himself" 

But  to  return  to  our  little  Spectator  paper  and  the  conversation 
which  grew  out  of  it.  Miss  Beatrix  at  first  was  quite  bit  (as  the 
phrase  of  that  day  was)  and  did  not  ''smoke"  the  authorship  of  the 
story  :  indeed  Esmond  had  tried  to  imitate  as  well  as  he  could  Mr. 
Steele's  manner  (as  for  the  other  author  of  the  Spectator,  his  prose 
style  I  think  is  altogether  inimitable) ;  and  Dick,  who  was  the 
idlest  and  be^natured  of  men,  would  have  let  the  piece  pass  into 
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Ilia  jouraal  and  go  to  poeteritf  as  one  of  his  own  lucubrations,  but 
IJiat  Csmond  did  not  care  to  have  a  lady's  name  wlioui  he  loved 
sent  forth  to  the  world  in  a  light  so  un&vourable.  Beatrix  piahed 
and  pah&'d  over  the  paper  j  Colonel  Esmond  watching  with  no 
little  interest  her  countenance  as  she  read  it. 

"  How  stupid  your  frieod  Mr.  Steele  becomes  1 "  cries  Miss 
Boatriz.  "  Epsom  and  Tuubridge !  Will  he  never  have  done  with 
Epsom  and  Tunbridge,  and  with  beaux  at  church,  and  Jocastas  and 
Liudamiiaa  ?  Why  does  he  not  call  women  Nelly  and  Betty,  as 
their  godfathers  and  godmothera  did  for  them  in  their  baptism  I " 

"  Beatrix,  Beatrix  I "  says  her  mothtf,  "qieak  gravely  of  grave 
things," 

"  Mamma  thinks  the  Church  Catechism  came  from  Heaven,  I 
believe,"  says  Beatrix,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  was  brought  down  by 
a  bishop  &om  a  mountain.  0  how  I  used  to  break  my  heart  over 
it  I     Besides,  I  had  a  Popish  godmother,  mamma ;  why  did  ycm 

'  "I  gave  you  the  Queen's  name,"  says  her  mot^ier  blushing. 
"  And  a  veiy  pretty  name  it  is,"  said  somebody  else, 

Beatrix  went  on  reading — "  Spell  my  name  with  a  y — why,  you 
wretch,"  says  she,  turning  round  to  Colonel  Esmond,  "you  have 
been  telling  my  stoiy  to  Mr.  Steele — or  stop — ^you  have  written  the 
paper  yourself  to  turn  me  into  ridicule.     For  shame,  sir  1 " 

Poor  Mr.  Esmond  felt  rather  frightened,  and  told  a  truth,  which 
was  nevertheless  an  entire  fidsehood.  "Upon  my  honour,"  says 
he,  "  I  have  not  even  read  the  Spectator  of  tiiis  morning."  Sar 
had  ho,  for  that  was  not  the  Spectator,  but  a  sham  newspaper  put 
in  its  place. 

She  went  on  reading :  her  &ice  rather  flushed  as  she  read.  "  No," 
she  says,  "  I  think  you  couldn't  have  written  it.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  Mr.  Steele  when  he  was  drunk — and  afraid  of  his  horrid 
vulgar  wife.  Whenever  I  see  sn  enormous  compliment  to  a  woman, 
and  some  outrageous  panegyric  about  female  virtue,  I  always  feel 
sure  that  the  Captain  and  his  better  half  have  fallen  out  over-night, 
and  that  ho  has  berai   brought  home  tipsy,  or  has  been   found 

"  Beatrix  1 "  cries  tiia  Lady  Castlewood. 
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*^  Wen,  mamma !  Do  not  cry  out  before  jott  are  hait,  I  aa 
not  going  to  say  any  thing  wrong.  I  won't  give  you  more  annoj^ 
ance  than  you  can  help,  you  pretty  kind  mamma,  ^ea,  and  yen 
little  Trix  is  a  naughty  little  Trix,  and  she  leares  undone  ihm 
things  which  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  does  those  things  wiiidi 

she  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there's ^well  now — ^I  won^t  go 

on.  Yes  I  will,  unless  you  loss  me."  And  with  this  the  young 
lady  lays  aside  her  paper,  and  runs  up  to  her  mother  and  perfimitt 
tk  variety  of  embraces  with  her  ladyship,  saying  as  plain  as  ej€B 
could  speak  to  Mr.  Esmond — "  There,  sir  :  would  not  ffou  like  to 
play  the  very  same  pleasant  game  1 " 

*'  Indeed,  madam,  I  would,"  says  he. 

"  Would  what  t "  asked  Miss  Beatrix. 

"  What  you  meant  when  you  looked  at  me  in  that  provoking 
Way,"  answers  Esmond. 

"  What  a  confessor  1 "  cries  Beatrix,  with  a  laugh. 

"  What  is  it  Henry  would  like,  my  dear  ? "  asks  her  mother,  the 
kind  soul,  who  was  always  tliinkihg  what  we  would  like,  and  hoir 
she  could  please  us. 

The  girl  runs  up  to  her — "  O  you  silly  kind  mamma,"  she  says, 
kissing  her  again,  "  that's  what  Harry  would  like  ; "  and  she  broke' 
out  into  a  great  joyful  laugh  :  and  Lady  Castlewood  blushed  as 
bashful  as  a  maid  of  sixteen. 

"  Look  at  her,  Harry,"  whispers  Beatrix  running  up,  and  speak- 
ing in  her  sweet  low  tones.  "  Doesn't  the  blush  become  her  ? 
Isn't  she  pretty  ?  She  looks  younger  than  I  am,  and  I  am  sure  she 
is  a  hundred  million  thousand  times  better." 

Eamond*s  kind  mistress  left  the  room,  carrying  her  blushes  away 
with  her. 

"  If  we  girls  at  Court  could  grow  such  roses  as  that,"  continues 
Beatrix,  with  her  laugh,  "  what  wouldn't  we  do  to  preserve  'em  I 
We'd  clip  their  stalks  and  put  'em  in  salt  and  water.  But  those 
flowers  don't  bloom  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  Henry." 
She  paused  for  a  minute,  and  the  smile  fading  away  from  her  April 
face,  gave  place  to  a  menacing  shower  of  tears  :  "  O  how  good  slie 
13,  Harry,"  Beatrix  went  on  to  say.  "  O  what  a  saint  she  is  I 
Her  goodness  frightens  me.     I'm  not  fit  to  live  with  her.     I  sliould 
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be  better  I  think  if  she  were  not  so  perfect  She  has  had  a  great 
sorrow  in  her  life,  and  a  great  secret ;  and  repented  of  it.  It 
oonld  not  have  been  my  Cither's  death.  She  talks  freely  about 
that;  nor  could  she  have  loved  Tiim  very  much — ^though  irho 
knows  what  we  women  do  love,  and  why  1 " 

"  What,  and  why,  indeed,"  sajB  Mr.  Esmond. 

"  Ifo  one  knows,"  Beatrix  went  on,  without  noticing  this  inter- 
ruption except  by  a  look,  "  what  my  mother's  life  is.  She  hath 
been  at  early  prayer  this  morning :  she  passes  hours  in  hw  closet ; 
if  you  were  to  follow  her  thither,  you  would  find  her  at  pnyen 
BOW.  She  tends  the  poor  of  the  place — ^the  horrid  dirty  poor  1 
She  sits  through  the  curate's  sermonfl — 0  those  dreary  sermons  t 
And  you  see,  on  a  beau  dire  ;  but  good  as  they  are,  people  like  her 
are  not  fit  to  commune  with  us  of  the  world.  There  is  always,  as 
it  were,  a  third  person  present,  even  when  I  and  my  mother  are 
alone.  She  can't  be  &ank  with  me  quite ;  who  is  always  t.liinting 
of  the  next  world,  and  of  her  guardian  angel,  perhaps  that's  in  com- 
pany, 0,  Harry,  I'm  jealous  of  that  guardian  angel  1 "  here  brobe 
out  Mistress  Beatrix.  "  It's  horrid,  I  know ;  but  my  mother's 
life  is  all  for  Heaven,  and  mine — all  for  earth.  We  can  never  be 
friends  quite ;  and  then,  she  cares  more  for  Frank's  little  finger 
than  she  does  for  me — I  know  she  does  :  and  she  loves  you,  sir,  a 
great  deal  too  much  ;  and  I  hate  you  for  it.  I  would  have  had  her 
all  to  myself ;  but  she  wouldn't  In  my  childhood,  it  was  my  &ther 
she  loved — (O,  how  could  she  1  I  remember  him  kind  and  hant^- 
some,  but  so  stupid,  and  not  being  able  to  speak  after  drinking 
wine). '  And  then,  it  was  Frank  ;  and  now,  it  is  Heaven  and  the 
clei^yman.  How  I  would  have  loved  her  1  From  a  child  I  used 
to  be  in  a  rage  that  she  loved  any  body  but  me ;  but  she  loved  you 
all  better — all,  I  know  she  did.  And  now,  she  talks  of  the  bleesed 
consolation  of  religion.  Dear  soul !  she  thinks  she  is  happier  for 
believing,  as  she  must,  that  we  are  all  of  us  wicked  and  miserable 
sinnera  ;  and  thii  world  is  only  a  jned  d  terre  for  the  good,  where 
they  stay  for  a  nighl^  as  we  do,  coming  from  Walcote,  at  that  great, 
dreary,  nncomfortable  Hounslow  Inn,  in  those  horrid  beds.  0,  do 
you  remember  those  horrid  bedst — and  the  chariot  comes  and 
fetches  them  to  Heaveu  the  next  morning." 
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"  Huab,  Beatrix,"  sejb  Mr.  Esmond. 

"  Hush,  indeed.  You  &re  a  hj^pocrite,  too,  Hemy,  vrith  jvm 
grave  ain  and  your  glum  fece.  We  are  all  hypocrites.  O  dear 
me  I  We  are  all  alone,  alone,  alone,"  says  poor  Beatrix,  her  fior 
breast  heaving  with  a  sigL 

"  It  was  I  that  writ  eveiy  line  of  that  paper,  my  dear,"  Bays  Mr. 
Esmond.  "  You  are  not  so  worldly  as  you  think  yourself,  Beatzix, 
and  better  than  we  bdieve  you.  The  good  we  have  in  «■  we 
doubt  of  J  and  the  happiness  that's  to  our  hand  we  throw  away. 
You  bend  your  ambition  on  a  great  marriage  and  establishment— 
and  why  1  You'll  tire  of  them  when  you  win  them  j  and  be  no 
happier  with  a  coronet  on  your  coach  " 

"Than  riding  pillion  with  Lnbin  to  market,"  says  Beatrix. 
"  Thank,  yoii,  Lubin ! " 

"  Tm  a  dismal  shepherd,  to  be  Bure,"  answers  Esmond,  with  » 
blush ;  "  and  require  a  nymph  that  can  tuck  my  bed-clothes  up, 
and  make  me  water-grueL  Well,  Tom  Lockwood  can  do  that 
He  took  me  out  of  the  fire  upon  hia  shoulders,  and  nursed  me 
through  my  illness  as  love  will  scarce  ever  do.  Only  good  wage^ 
and  a  hope  of  my  clothes,  and  the  contents  of  my  portmanteau. 
How  long  was  it  that  Jacob  served  an  apprenticeship  fur 
"Rachel  V 

"For  mammal"  says  Beatrix.  "Is  it  mamma  your  hoooor 
wants,  and  that  I  should  have  the  happiness  of  calling  you  papa  % " 

Esmond  blushed  agun.  "  I  spoke  of  a  £achel  that  a  shepherd 
courted  five  thousMid  years  ago ;  when  shepherda  were  longer 
lived  than  now.  And  my  meaning  was,  that  since  I  saw  you  fint 
after  our  separation — a  child  you  were  then  "  . .  .  . 

"And  I  put  on  my  best  stockings  to  captivate  you,  I  remember, 
tax"  ...  . 

"  You  have  had  my  heart  ever  since  then,  such  as  it  was ;  and 
such  as  you  were,  I  cored  for  no  other  woman.  What  little  repu- 
tation I  have  won,  it  was  that  you  might  be  pleased  with  it :  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  much  ;  and  I  think  a  hundred  foola  in  the  aimj 
have  got  and  deserved  quite  as  much.  Was  there  something  in  the 
air  of  that  dismal  old  Csstlewood  that  made  ua  all  gloomy,  and 
dissatisfied,  and  lonely  under  its  ruined  old  loof  1    We  were  all  bo^ 
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even  when  tt^ether  and  united,  aa  it  seemed,  following  onr  sepRrate 
schemes,  eiich  as  'we  sate  ronnd  the  tabla" 

"  Dear,  dieaty  old  place ! "  cries  Beatrix.  "  Mammtt  hath  never 
had  t^fl  heart  to  go  back  thilJier  since  we  left  it,  when — never  mind 
bow  many  yean  ago,"  and  she  flung  back  her  cutIb,  and  looked  over 
her  &ir  shoulder  at  the  mirror  superbly,  aa  if  she  said,  "  Time,  I 
defy  you." 

"  Yes,"  saya  Esmond,  who  had  the  art,  aa  she  owned,  of  divining 
many  of  hw  thooghtB.  "  You  can  afTord  to  look  in  the  0am  still ; 
and  only  be  pleased  by  the  truth  it  tells  you.  As  for  me,  do  yon 
know  wiiat  my  scheme  ia  ?  I  think  of  asking  Frank  to  give  me 
the  Yi^inia  estate  King  Charles  gave  our  grandfather.  (She  gave 
a  saperb  cortsy,  m  moch  as  to  say,  'Onr  grandfather,  indeed! 
Thank  yon,  Mr.  Bastard.')  Yes,  I  know  yon  are  thinking  of  my 
bar-nniBter,  and  so  am  L.  A  man  cannot  get  over  it  in  this 
country;  unless,  indeed,  he  weara  it  across  a  king's  anna,  when 
tis  a  highly  honourable  coat ;  and  I  am  thinking  of  retiring  into 
the  plantations,  and  building  myself  a  wigwam  in  the  woods,  and 
poiu^  if  I  want  company,  suiting  myself  with  a  eqnaw.  "We 
will  send  your  ladyship  fare  over  for  the  winter ;  and,  when  yon 
are  old,  we'll  provide  you  with  tobacco,  I  am  not  quite  clever 
enough,  or  not  rogue  enough — 1  know  not  which — for  the  old 
world.  I  may  make  a  place  for  myself  in  the  new,  which  is  not 
BO  fill!  ;  and  found  a  family  there.  When  you  are  a  mother  your- 
self, and  a  great  lady,  perhaps  I  shall  send  you  over  from  the 
plantation  some  day  a  little  barbarian  that  is  half  Esmond  half 
Mohock,  and  you  will  be  hind  to  him  for  his  father's  soke,  who 
was,  after  all,  your  Idnaman  ;  and  whom  you  loved  a  littla" 

"  What  folly  you  are  talking,  Harry,"  says  Miss  Beatrix,  look- 
ing with  her  great  eyea. 

"'Tis  sober  earnest,"  says  Esmond.  And,  indeed,  the  scheme 
had  been  dwelling  a  good  deal  in  his  mind  for  some  time  paat^  and 
especially  nnce  his  return  home,  when  he  found  how  hopeless,  and 
even  d^piadiog  to  himself,  his  passion  was.  "  No,"  says  he,  then, 
"  I  have  tried  half  a  dozen  times  now,  I  can  bear  being  away 
from  you  well  enough  ;  bnt  being  with  you  is  intolerable  (anotiier 
low  curtsy  on  Mra  Beatrix's  part),  and  I  will  (gj.    \^iot«  vjqssw^ 
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to  buy  axes  and  guns  for  my  men,  and  beads  and  Uankets  £>r  the 
savages ;  and  HI  go  and  live  amongst  them." 

"  Mon  ami,"  she  aa^s,  qoite  kindly,  and  taking  Esmond's  hand, 
vitk  an  air  of  great  compaHEion.  "  Ton  can't  think  that  in  oar 
poaition  any  thing  more  than  oar  present  friendship  is  poaaiI)l& 
fou  are  our  elder  brotlier — as  snoh  ire  view  yon,  pi'briitg  your 
miafortune,  not  reboking  you  with  it.  Why,  yon  are  cdd  tatao^ 
and  grave  enough  to  be  our  &ther,  I  alvaya  tiumght  you  « Iimi- 
dred  yeaia  old,  Harry,  with  yonr  solenm  &ce  and  grave  air.  I 
feel  as  a  sister  to  you,  and  can  no  more.  Isn't  that  enon^b,  mrt" 
And  she  put  her  iace  quite  close  to  hia — ^who  knows  vith  ^rimt 
intention  T 

"It's  too  much,"  says  £smond,  turning  avay.  "I  oan'i  bfltt 
this  life,  and  shall  leave  it,  I  shall  stay,  I  think^  to  see  yon 
married,  and  then  freight  a  ship,  and  call  it  &e  Beatrix,  and  bid 
you  all "... . 

Here  the  servant,  flinging  the  door  open,  announced  Hia  Oiaoe 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Esmond  started  bock  with  someihing 
like  an  imprecation  on  his  lips,  as  the  nobleman  entered,  looking 
splendid  in  his  star  and  green  riband.  He  gave  Mr.  Esmond  just 
that  gracious  bow  which  he  would  have  given  to  a  lacqoey  vrho 
fetched  bJTTi  a  chair  or  took  his  hat,  and  seated  himself  by  Miss 
Beatrix,  as  the  poor  colonel  went  ont  of  the  room  with  a  hang-dog 
look. 

Esmond's  mistress  was  in  the  lower  room  as  he  passed  down- 
staira.  She  often  met  him  as  he  was  coming  away  from  Beatrix  ; 
and  she  beckoned  him  into  the  apartment 

"  Has  she  told  you,  Harry ! "  Lady  Castlewood  said. 

"  She  has  been  very  frank — very,"  says  Esmond. 

"But— but  about  what  is  going  to  happen!" 

"  What  is  going  to  happen  ! "  says  he,  hia  heart  beating. 

"  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  haa  proposed  to  her,"  says 
my  lady.  "He  made  his  ofier  yeeterday.  They  will  many  as 
soon  as  his  mourning  is  over;  and  yon  have  heard  hia  Grace  is  ap- 
pointed Ambassador' to  Paris;  and  the  AmbaBsadress  goes  with 
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CHAPTKR  IT. 

BKATSIx'B  KKIT  StllTOK. 

Thb  geuUeman  whom  Beatrix  had  selected  was,  to  be  atao, 
twenty  jwn  older  than  the  Colonel,  with  whom  she  quarrelled  for 
being  too  old ;  bat  this  one  was  bnt  a  muneleas  adventorer,  and  the 
other  the  greatest  duke  in  Scotland,  with  pretensions  even  to  a 
Etill  hi|^er  title.  My  Xx)rd  Duke  of  Hamilton  had,  indeed,  every 
merit  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  and  he  had  had  the  time  to  mature 
his  accompliahm^tB  fbll^,  being  upwards  of  flfiy  years  old  when 
Madam  Beatrix  selected  him  for  a  bridegroom.  Duke  Hamilton, 
then  Earl  of  Arran,  had  berat  educated  at  the  fkmons  Scottish  uni- 
versity of  Olasgow,  and,  coming  to  Loudon,  became  a  great  fiiron- 
rite  of  Oharles  the  Second,  who  made  him  a  lord  of  his  bedchamber, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  !French  iing, 
onder  whom  the  Earl  served  two  campaigns  as  his  Majesty's  aidfr 
de-camp  ;  and  he  was  abuent  on  ibia  service  when  King  Charles 
died. 

Eiim;  James  continued  my  lord's  promotion — made  ^im  Master 
of  the  Wardrobe  and  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Begtment  of  Horse ; 
and  his  lordship  adhered  firmly  to  Eing  James,  being  of  the  small 
company  that  never  quitted  that  unfortunate  monarch  till  his  depai^ 
ture  out  of  England ;  and  then  it  was,  in  1688,  namely,  that  he 
made  the  fidendship  with  Colonel  Frands  Eemond,  that  had  always 
been,  more  or  less,  maintained  in  the  two  families. 

The  Earl  professed  a  great  admiration  for  King  William  always 
hut  never  could  give  him  his  aUegiance ;  and  was  ei^^ed  in  more 
than  one  of  the  plots  in  the  late  great  King's  reign,  which  always  end- 
ed in  the  plotters'  discomfiture,  and  generally  in  their  pardon,  by  the 
magnanimity  of  the  King.  Lord  Arran  was  twice  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  during  this  reign,  undauntedly  saying,  when  offered  his  r& 
lease,  upon  parole  not  to  engage  against  King  William,  that  he 
would  not  give  his  word,  because  "  he  was  sure  he  could  not  keep 
it ; "  but,  nererthelee^  he  was  both  times  discharged  without  en^ 
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trial ;  and  the  King  bore  this  noble  enemy  so  little  malioe,  thai 
when  his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  of  her  own  right,  re- 
signed her  claim  on  her  husband's  death,  the  Earl  was,  bj  patent 
signed  at  Loo,  1690,  created  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Marquis  of  Clydes- 
dale, and  Earl  of  Arran,  with  precedency  &om  the  original  oreattop. 
His  Grace  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  Scottish  parliament 
in   1700:  was  famous  there  for  his  patriotism  and    eloquence, 
especially  in  the  debates  about  the  Union  BiU,  which  Duke  Ha- 
milton opposed  with  all  his  strength,  though  he  would  not  go  tiie 
length  of  the  Scottish  gentry,  who  were  for  resisting  it  by  ioroo  of 
arms.     *TwaB  said  he  withdrew  his  opposition  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
in  consequence  of  letters  from  the  King  at  St  GermainSy  who 
entreated  him  on  his  allegiance  not  to  thwart  the  Queen,  his  aister, 
in  this  measure ;  and  the  Duke,  being  always  bent  upon  effecting 
the  King's  return  to  his  kingdom  through  a  reconciliation  between 
his  Majesty  and  Queen  Anne,  and  quite  averse  to  his  l<m<iiTig  -with 
arms  and  French  troops,  held  aloof,  and  kept  out  of  Scotland  during 
the  time  when  the  Chevalier  de  St  George's  descent  £rom  Dunkiik 
was  projected,  passing  his  time  in  England  in  his  great  estate  of 
Staffordshire. 

When  the  Whigs  went  out  of  office  in  1710,  the  Queen  began  tD 
show  his  Grace  the  very  greatest  marks  of  her  fevour.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Brandon  and  Baron  of  Dutton  in  England ;  having 
the  Thistle  already  originally  bestowed  on  him  by  King  James  the 
Second,  his  Grace  was  now  promoted  to  the  honour  of  the  Garter 
— a  distinction  so  great  and  illustrious,  that  no  subject  hath  ever 
borne  them  hitherto  together.  When  this  objection  was  made  t© 
her  Majesty,  she  was  pleased  to  say,  '^  Such  a  subject  as  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  has  a  pre-eminent  claim  to  every  mark  of  distinction 
which  a  crowned  head  can  confer.  I  wiU  henceforth  wear  both 
orders  mysel£" 

At  the  Chapter  held  at  Windsor  in  October,  1712,  the  Duke  and 
other  knights,  including  Lord-Treasurer,  the  new-created  Earl  c^ 
Oxford  and  Mortimer,  were  installed  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Ids  Grace  was  appointed  Ambassador-Extraordinary  to  Franoe, 
and  his  equipages,  plate,  and  liveries  commanded,  of  the  most 
sumptuous  kind,  not  only  for  his  Excellency  the  Ambassador,  but 
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for  ber  Excellency  the  Ambfusadras,  trho  was  to  accompany  him. 
Her  arms  were  Already  quartered  on  the  coach  panels,  and  her 
brother  vas  to  hasten  over  on  the  appointed  day  to  give  her  away. 
Kia  lordship  was  a  widower,  having  married,  in  1698,  Eliaibeth 
daughter  of  Digby  Lord  Gerard,  by  which  marriage  great  estates 
came  into  the  Hamilton  &mily ;  and  out  of  these  estates  came,  in 
part,  that  tragic  quarrel  which  ended  the  Duke's  career. 

From  the  loss  of  a  tooth  to  that  of  a  mistress  there's  no  pang 
that  LB  not  bearable.  The  apprehenston  is  much  more  cruel  thaa 
the  certainty  ;  and  we  make  up  our  mind  to  tiie  misfortune  when 
'tis  irremediable,  part  with  the  tormentor,  and  mumble  our  cmsb 
on  t'other  side  of  the  jaws.  I  think  Colonel  Esmond  was  relieved 
when  a  ducal  coacfa-and-siz  came  and  whisked  his  charmer  away 
out  of  his  reach,  sod  placed  her  is  a  higher  sphere.  As  you  hare 
see&  the  uymph  in  the  opera-machine  go  up  to  the  clouds  at  the 
end  of  the  piece  where  Ikfars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  all  the  divine 
company  of  Olympans  are  seated,  and  quaver  out  her  last  song  as 
a  goddess :  so  when  this  portentous  elevstioii  was  accomplished  in 
the  Esmond  fiunily,  I  am  not  sure  that  every  one  of  us  did  not 
treat  the  divine  Beatrix  with  special  honours  ;  at  least,  the  saucy 
little  beauty  carried  ber  head  with  a  toss  of  supreme  authority,  and 
assumed  a  touch-me-not  air,  which  all  her  fnends  very  good- 
huraouredly  bowed  to. 

All  old  array  acqu^tance  of  Colonel  Esmond's,  honest  Tom 
Trett,  who  had  sold  his  company,  married  a  wife,  and  turned  mer- 
chant in  the  dty,  was  dreadfully  gloomy  for  a  long  time,  though 
living  ia  a  fine  house  on  the  river,  and  canying  on  a  great  trade  to 
all  ay^vearance.  At  length  Esmond  saw  his  friend's  name  in  the 
Gazetto  as  a  bankrupt ;  and  &  week  aft«r  this  circumstance  my 
bankrupt  walks  into  Mr.  Esmond's  lodging  with  a  face  perfectly 
radiant  with  good-htunour,  and  as  jolly  and  careless  as  when  they 
had  sailed  from  Southampton  ten  years  before  for  "Vigo.  "  This 
bankruptcy,"  says  Tom,  **  has  been  hanging  over  my  head  these 
three  years  ;  the  thought  hath  prevented  my  sleeping,  and  I  have 
looked  at  poor  Polly's  head  on  t'other  pillow,  and  then  towards  my 
razor  on  the  table,  and  tkonght  to  put  an  end  to  myself,  and  so 
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give  my  woes  the  Blip.  But  now  we  are  baokrapts :  Tom  Trett 
pays  as  many  shUlin^  in  the  pound  as  he  can ;  his  wife  haa  a  Itttk 
cottage  at  Fulham,  and  her  fortune  secured  to  hersel£  I  am  afiai^ 
neither  of  bailiff  Dor  of  creditor ;  aud  ibr  the  last  six  nights  have 
slept  easy."  So  it  was  that  when  Fortune  ehook  her  wings  aad 
left  him,  honest  Tom  cuddled  himself  up  in  his  ragged  nitoe,  aod 
fell  asleep. 

Ennond  did  not  tell  his  friend  how  much  his  story  applied  to 
Esmond  too ;  but  he  langhed  at  it,  and  used  it ;  and  hanng  fitiriy 
struck  his  docket  in  this  lore  txaosaction,  determined  to  pat  a 
cheerful  &ce  on  his  bankruptcy.  Perhaps  Beatrix  was  a  little 
ofi&nded  at  his  gaiety.  "  la  this  the  way,  ar,  that  yon  receive  the 
aniLOuncement  of  your  misfortune,"  says  she,  "  and  do  you  oCHoe 
smiling  be&re  me  as  if  you  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  me  t " 

Esmond  would  not  be  put  off  &om  his  good-humour,  but  told  her 
the  stoty  of  Tom  Trett  and  his  bankruptcy.  "  I  have  been  hanker- 
ing after  the  grapes  on  the  wall,"  says  he,  "  and  lost  my  temper  be- 
cause they  were  beyond  my  reach ;  was  there  any  wonder  t 
They're  gone  now,  and  another  has  them — a  taller  man  than  your 
humble  servant  haa  won  them."  Aad  the  Colonel  made  his  cousin 
a  low  bow. 

"  A  taller  man,  cousin  Esmond  1 "  says  she.  "  A  man  of  epirit 
would  have  scaled  the  wall,  sir,  and  seized  them  !  A  man  of  cou- 
rage would  have  fought  for  'em,  not  gaped  for  'enL" 

"  A  Duke  has  but  to  gape  aud  they  drop  into  his  mouth,"  says 
Esmond,  with  another  low  bow, 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  she,  "  a  Duke  U  a  taller  man  than  you.  And 
why  should  I  not  be  grateful  to  one  such  aa  hia  Grace,  who  gives 
me  his  heart  and  his  great  name  ?  It  is  a  great  gift  he  honours  me 
with ;  I  know  'tis  a  bargain  between  us ;  aud  I  accept  it^  and  will 
do  my  utmost  to  perform  my  part  of  it  'Tis  no  question  of  aigh- 
ing  and  philandering  between  a  nobleman  of  bis  Grace's  ago  and  a 
girl  who  hath  little  of  that  softness  in  her  nature.  Why  should  I 
not  own  that  I  am  ambitious,  Harry  Esmond ;  and  if  it  be  no  sin 
in  a  man  to  covet  honotu',  why  should  a  woman  too  not  desire  it  } 
Shall  I  be  frank  with  you,  Hany,  and  say  that  if  you  had  not  been 
down  on  your  knees,  and  so  humble,  you  might  have  &red  better 
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vltli  me  t  A  vomAU  of  my  spirit,  oouBiik,  is  to  be  wod  by  gallimtiy, 
and  Dot  bj  ngha  and  rudiil  &oea.  All  tho  time  yon  are  wonltip- 
ping  and  singing  hymns  to  me,  I  know  veiy  veil  I  am  no  goddefls, 
and  grov  weary  of  tite  incensa  So  would  you  have  been  weaiy  of 
the  goddeas  too— when  she  was  called  Mrs.  Esmond,  and  got  oat 
of  hnntonr  because  she  had  not  pin-money  enough,  and  was  fi>rced 
to  go  about  in  an  old  gown.  Ehl  cousin,  a  goddess  in  a  mob- 
oap,  that  has  to  make  her  husband's  gruel,  ceases  to  be  divine— 
I  am  sure  of  it.  I  should  have  been  sulky  and  scolded ;  and  of 
aU  the  proud  wretchee  in  the  worid  Mr.  Esmond  is  the  proudest) 
let  me  tell  him  that.  You  never  &11  into  a  passion  ;  but  you  never 
forgive,  I  think.  Had  you  been  a  great  man,  you  might  have  been 
good-humoured ;  but  Iwng  nobody,  sir,  you  are  too  great  a  man  for 
me ;  and  Fm  afisid  of  you,  cousin — there  ;  and  I  won't  worahip 
you,  and  you'll  never  be  happy  except  with  a  woman  who  wilL 
Why,  after  I  belonged  to  you,  and  after  one  of  my  tontruma,  you 
would  have  put  the  piUow  over  my  head  some  night,  and  smothered 
ma,  as  the  black  man  does  the  woman  in  the  play  that  you're  bo 
fond  oC  What's  the  creature's  name  J — Deedemona.  You  would, 
yon  little  black-eyed  Othello  I " 

"  I  think  I  should,  Beatrix,"  saya  the  ColoneL 

"  And  I  want  no  such  ending.  I  intend  to  live  to  be  a  hundred, 
and  to  go  to  ten  thousand  routes  and  balls,  and  to  play  cards  every 
night  of  my  life  till  the  yeax  eighteen-hundred.  And  I  like  to  be 
the  first  of  my  company,  sir ;  and  I  like  flattery  and  compliments, 
and  you  give  me  none ;  and  I  like  to  be  made  to  laugh,  sir,  and 
who's  to  laugh  at  your  dismal  fitce  I  should  like  to  know ;  and  I 
like  a  coach-and-mx  or  a  coach-and-eight ;  and  I  like  diamonds, 
4pd  a  new  gown  every  week ;  and  people  to  say — '  That's  the 
Iruchess — How  well  her  Grace  looks — Make  way  for  Madame 
r Ambassadrioe  d' An^et«rre — Call  her  Excellency's  people ' — that's 
what  I  Like,  And  as  for  you,  you  want  a  woman  to  bring  yonr 
sUppetsand  cap,  and  to  sit  at  your  feet,  and  cry  'O  carol  O  bravo  1' 
whilst  you  read  your  Shakspearea,  and  Miltons,  and  stuff.  Mamma 
would  have  been  the  wife  for  you,  had  you  been  a  little  older, 
thouj^  you  look  ten  years  older  than  she  does — you  do^  yon  (^um- 
bced,  blne-beaided,  little  old  man !    You  might  have  sat,  like 
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Darby  md  Joan,  and  flattered  each  other ;  and  billed  and  cooei 
like  a  pair  of  old  pigeons  on  a  perch.  I  want  mj  wings  and  to  me 
them,  sir."  And  she  spread  out  her  beantiftd  arms,  as  if  indeed  she 
could  flj  off  like  the  prettj  "  Cktwrie,*'  whom  the  man  in  the  Bbotj 
was  enamoured  of. 

"  And  what  will  your  Peter  Wilkins  say  to  your  flight  t  •*  aayi 
Esmond,  who  never  admired  this  fair  creature  more  than  when 
she  rebelled  and  laughed  at  him. 

"  A  Duchess  knows  her  place,"  says  she,  with  a  laugh.  "  Why, 
I  have  a  son  already  made  for  me,  and  thirty  years  old  (my  Laid 
Ancan),  and  four  daughters.  How  they  will  scold,  and  what  a  rmgt 
they  will  be  in,  when  I  come  to  take  the  head  of  the  table !  But 
I  give  them  only  a  month  to  be  angry  ;  at  the  end  of  that  tane 
they  shall  love  me  every  one,  and  so  shall  Lord  Arran,  and  so  shall 
all  his  Grace's  Scots  vassals  and  followers  in  the  Highlands.  Fm 
bent  on  it ;  and,  when  I  take  a  thing  in  my  head,  'tis  done.  His 
Grace  is  the  greatest  gentleman  in  Europe,  and  Fll  try  and  make 
him  happy ;  and,  when  the  King  comes  back,  you  may  count  on 
my  protection,  Cousin  Esmond — ^for  come  back  the  King  will  and 
shall :  and  I'll  bring  him  back  from  Versailles,  if  he  comes  under 
my  hoop." 

"  I  hope  the  world  will  make  you  happy,  Beatrix,"  says  Esmond 
with  a  sigh.  "  You'll  be  Beatrix  till  you  are  my  Lady  Duchess — 
will  you  not  ?     I  shall  then  make  your  Grace  my  very  lowest  bow," 

"  None  of  these  sighs  and  this  satire,  cousin,"  she  says.  ^  I  take 
his  Grace's  great  bounty  thankfully — ^yes,  thankfiilly;  and  will 
wear  his  honours  becomingly.  I  do  not  say  he  hath  touched  my 
heart;  but  he  has  my  gratitude,  obedience,  admiration — I  have 
told  him  that,  and  no  more  ;  and  with  that  his  noble  heart  is  ooH' 
tent.  I  have  told  him  all— -even  the  story  of  that  poor  oreature 
that  I  was  engaged  to — and  that  I  could  not  love  ;  and  I  ^adly 
gave  his  word  back  to  him,  and  jumped  for  joy  to  get  back  my  own. 
I  am  twenty-five  years  old." 

"  Twenty-six,  my  dear,"  says  Esmond. 

"  Twenty-five,  sir — I  choose  to  l)e  twenty-five ;  and,  in  eight 
years,  no  man  hath  ever  touched  my  heart.  Yea — ^you  did  onoe,  for  a 
little,  Harry,  when  you  came  back  after  Lille,  and  engaging  with 
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that  motderer,  Mohun,  and  saviag  Fraak'e  life.  I  thouf^t  I 
could  like  you  ;  and  m&mmn  begged  me  liord,  on  her  kneee,  and  I 
did — for  a  daj.  But  the  old  chill  came  over  me,  Henry,  and  the 
old  fear  of  you  and  your  melancholy ;  and  I  was  glad  irhon  you 
went  away,  and  engaged  with  my  Loi^  A^bumbam,  that  I  might 
hear  no  more  of  you,  that's  the  truth.  You  are  too  good  for  me  emne- 
liow.  I  could  not  moke  you  happy,  and  should  break  my  heart  in 
trying,  and  not  being  able  to  love  you.  But  if  you  had  asked  me  when 
we  gave  jron  the  sword,  you  might  have  had  me,  air,  and  we  both 
should  have  been  miserable  by  this  time.  I  talked  with  that 
ailly  lord  all  night  just  to  vex  you  and  mamma,  and  I  Bucooedec^ 
didn't  1 1  .  How  frankly  .we  caa  talk  of  these  thiugi  1  It  seems  a 
thousand  years  ago  :  and,  though  wo  ore  here  sitting  in  the  same 
room,  there's  a  great  wall  between  us.  My  dear,  kind,  fiuthfiil, 
gloomy  old  cousin  !  I  can  like  you  now,  and  admire  you  too,  sir,  and 
say  that  you  are  brave,  and  very  kind,  and  very  tme,  and  a  fine 
gentleman  for  all — for  all  your  little  miahap  at  your  birth,"  says 
she,  wagging  her  arch  head. 

*'  And  now,  sir,"  eByB  she,  with  a  curtsy,  "  we  mnat  have  no 
more  talk  except  when  momma  is  by,  as  hie  Qreoe  is  with  us ;  for 
he  does  not  half  like  yon,  cousin,  and  is  as  jealous  as  the  black  man 
in  your  favourite  play." 

Though  the  veiy  IrinilimM  of  the  words  stabbed  Mr.  Esmond 
with  the  keeaeet  pang,  be  did  not  shew  his  sense  of  the  wound  by 
any  look  of  his  (as  Beatrix,  indeed,  afterwards  owned  t«  him),  but 
eaid,  with  a  perfect  command  of  himself  and  an  easy  smile,  "  The 
interview  most  not  end  yet,  my  dear,  until  I  have  bad  my  last 
word.  Stay,  here  comes  your  mother  (indeed  she  came  in  here 
with  her  sweet  anxious  face,  and  Esmcmd,  going  up,  kissed  her 
hand  reepeotiully).  My  dear  lady  may  hear,  too,  the  last  words, 
which  are  no  secrets,  and  are  only  a  parting  benediction  accom- 
panying a  present  for  your  marriage  &om  on  old  gentleman  3ronr 
guardian  ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  was  the  guardian  of  all  the  &mi1y,  and 
an  old  old  fellow  that  ia  fit  to  be  the  grandfather  of  you  oil ;  and 
in  this  character  let  me  make  my  Lady  Duchess  her  wedding  pre- 
sent. They  are  the  diamonds  my  father's  widow  left  me.  I  had 
thou^t  Beatrix  might  have  had  them  a  year  ago ;  but  thcf  are 
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good  enough  for  a  duchess,  though  not  bright  enough  for  the  IuomK- 
Bomest  woman  in  the  world.**  And  he  took  the  case  oat  of  ha 
pocket  in  which  the  jewels  were,  and  presented  them  to  lis  cooml 

She  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  for  the  stones  were  indeed  veiy  \iaau^ 
some,  and  of  great  value ;  and  the  next  minute  the  necklace  "mm 
where  Belinda's  cross  is  in  Mr.  Pope's  admirable  poem,  and  g^littei^ 
ing  on  the  whitest  and  most  perfectlyHshaped  neck  in  all  TgnglMMJ. 

The  girl's  delight  at  receiving  these  trinkets  was  so  gTee%  thai 
after  rushing  to  the  looking-glass  and  examining  the  eflfect  thcj 
produced  upon  that  fair  neck  which  they  surrounded,  Beafaril:  \vai 
running  back  with  her  arms  extended,  and  was  perhaps  for  payiif 
her  cousin  with  a  price,  that  he  would,  have  liked  no  doubt  to 
receive  from  those  beautiful  rosy  lips  of  hers,  but  at  this  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  his  Grace  the  bridegroom  elect  was  annonnoed 

He  looked  very  black  upon  Mr.  Esmond,  to  whom  he  made  a 
very  low  bow  indeed,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  each  lady  in  his  most 
Geremonit>as  manner.  He  had  come  in  his  chair  from  the  palace 
]iard  by,  and  wore  his  two  stars  of  the  Garter  and  the  Thistle. 

"  Look,  my  Lord  Duke,"  says  Mrs.  Beatrix,  advancing  to  him, 
and  showing  the  diamonds  on  her  breast 

"  Diamonds,"  says  his  Grace.     "  Hm !  they  seem  pretty." 

"  They  are  a  present  on  my  marriage,"  says  Beatrix. 

"From  her  Majesty?"  asks  the  Duke.  "The  Queen  is  very 
good." 

"  From  my  cousin  Henry — ^from  our  cousin  Henry  ** — cry  both 
the  ladies  in  a  breath. 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  gentleman.  I  thought 
that  my  Lord  Castlewood  had  no  brother  :  and  that  on  your  lady- 
ship's side  there  were  no  nephews." 

"From  our  cousin,  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  my  lord,"  says 
Beatrix,  taking  the  Colonel's  hand  very  bravely — "  who  was  left 
guardian  to  us  by  our  father,  and  who  has  a  hundred  times  shown 
his  love  and  friendship  for  our  fiunily." 

"  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  receives  no  diamonds  but  from  her 
husband,  madam,"  says  the  Duke — '*  may  I  pray  you  to  restore 
these  to  Mr.  Esmond  %  " 

'^  Beatrix  Esmond  may  receive  a  present  from  our  kinwnaTi  and 
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bene&otor,  1117  Lord  Ihike,"  saya  Lady  CaoUewood,  with  an  air  of 
great  dignity.  "  Slie  ia  mj  daughter  jet :  and  if  her  mother  sanc- 
tions the  giflH^io  one  else  hath  the  right  to  question  it." 

"  "iriniiiiB.Ti  and  benefactor  1 "  says  the  Duke.  "  I  Icnow  of  no 
Vinanfim  :  and  I  do  not  choose  that  my  wife  should  hare  for  ben»- 
factor  a  " 

"  My  lord,"  says  Colonel  Esmond. 

"  I  am  not  here  to  handy  words,"  says  his  Grace :  "  frankly  I 
tell  yoa  th&t  your  visits  to  this  house  are  too  frequent,  and  that  I 
ohooae  no  preoents  for  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  fivm  gentlemen 
that  bear  a  nune  they  have  no  right  to." 

"  My  lord ! "  breaks  out  Lady  Castlewood,  "  Hr.  Esmond  hath 
the  best  right  to  that  name  of  any  man  in  the  world :  and  'tis  as 
old  and  as  honourable  as  your  Graoe's." 

My  Lord  Duke  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  Lady  Castlerwood  was 
mad,  that  was  so  talking  to  him. 

"  If  I  called  him  benefactor,"  said  my  mistress,  "  it  ia  because 
he  has  been  so  to  us — ^yes,  the  noblest,  the  truest,  fbe  bravest,  the 
dearest  of  benefitctors.  He  would  have  saved  my  husband's  life 
from  Mohun's  sword.  He  did  save  my  boy's,  and  defended  him 
from  that  villnin.     Are  thoee  no  benefits  t " 

"  I  ask  Colonel  Bsmond's  pardon,"  says  his  Grace,  if  possible 
more  haughty  than  before ;  "  I  would  say  not  a  word  that  should 
give  htm  offence,  and  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  your  ladyship's 
family.  My  Lord  Mohun  and  I  are  connected,  yon  know,  by 
marriage — though  neither  by  blood  nor  friendship ;  but  I  must 
repeat  what  I  said,  that  my  wife  can  receive  no  presents  frvm 
Colonel  Esmond." 

"  My  daughter  may  receive  presents  from  the  Head  of  onr 
House :  my  daughter  may  thankfully  take  kindness  from  her  other's, 
her  mother's,  her  brother's  dearest  friend ;  and  be  grateful  for  one 
more  benefit  besidee  the  thousand  we  owe  him,"  cries  Lady  Esmond. 
"  What  is  a  string  of  diamond  stones  compared  to  that  afiection  he 
hath  given  n»— our  dearest  preserver  and  benefector  t  We  owe 
him  not  only  fWik's  li£e^  but  our  all — yes,  our  oU,"  says  my  m»- 
treas,  with  a  hraghtened  ooloor  and  a  trembling  voice.  "  The  title 
we  bear  is  bis,  if  he  woold  oUim  it     Tis  we  who  have  no  right 
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to  our  name :  not  he  that's  too  great  for  it  He  sacrifioed  la 
name  at  my  dying  lord's  bedside — sacrificed  it  to  my  orphan  duldiai ; 
gave  up  rank  and  honour  because  he  loved  us  so  nobly.  Hia  AAet 
was  Yiscount  of  Gastlewood  and  Marquis  of  Esmond  b^bre  lum; 
and  he  is  his  father's  lawful  son  and  true  heir,  and  we  an  ike 
recipients  of  his  boimty,  and  he  the  chief  of  a  house  that's  as  M 
as  your  own.  And  if  he  is  content  to  forego  his  name  that  my 
child  may  bear  it^  we  love  him  and  honour  him  and  bless  him  tmder 
whatever  name  he  bears'* — and  here  the  fond  and  affectunate 
creature  would  have  knelt  to  Esmond  again,  but  that  he  prevented 
her ;  and  Beatrix,  running  up  to  her  with  a  pale  hee  and  a  ciy  of 
alarm,  embraced  her  and  said,  '^  Mother,  what  is  this  ?** 

"  Tis  a  femily  secret,  my  Lord  Duke,"  says  Colonel  Esmond : 
**  poor  Beatrix  knew  nothing  of  it :  nor  did  my  lady  till  a  year  aga 
And  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  pesign  my  title  as  your  Grace's 
mother  to  abdicate  hers  to  you." 

"  I  should  have  told  every  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,'*  said 
my  mistress,  "  had  his  Gi-ace  applied  to  me  for  my  daughter's 
hand,  and  not  to  Beatrix.  I  should  have  spoken  with  you  this  Teij 
day  in  private,  my  lord,  had  not  your  words  brought  about  this 
sudden  explanation — and  now  'tis  fit  Beatrix  should  hear  it ;  and 
know,  as  I  would  have  all  the  world  know,  what  we  owe  to  our 
kinsman  and  patron." 

And  then  in  her  touching  way,  and  having  hold  of  her  daughter's 
hand,  and  speaking  to  her  rather  than  my  Lord  Duke,  Lady  Castle- 
wood  told  the  story  which  you  know  already — lauding  up  to  the 
skies  her  kinsman's  behaviour.  On  his  side  Mr.  Esmond  explained 
the  reasons  that  seemed  quite  sufficiently  cogent  with  him,  why  the 
succession  in  the  family,  as  at  present  it  stood,  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  and  he  should  remain,  as  he  was,  Colonel  Esmond. 

"  And  Marquis  of  Esmond,  my  lord,"  says  his  Grace,  with  a  low 
bow.  "Permit  me  to  ask  your  lordship's  pardon  for  words  that  were 
uttered  in  ignorance ;  and  to  beg  for  the  favour  of  your  friendshipt 
To  be  allied  to  you,  sir,  must  be  an  honour  under  whatever  name 
you  ore  known  (so  his  Grace  was  pleased  to  say) :  and  in  return 
f^r  the  splendid  present  you  make  my  wife,  your  kinswoman,  I 
hope  you  will  please  to  command  any  service  that  James  DouglaA 
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can  per&no.  I  shall  never  be  easy  until  I  repay  you  a  part  of  my 
obligatione  at  leaat ;  and  «ra  vetj  louf^  aod  with  the  minion  her 
Majesty  hath  given  me,"  says  the  Duke,  "  tdiat  may  perhaps  be  in 
my  power.  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  iavour,  my  lord,  if  Colonel  Esmond 
will  give  away  tiie  bride," 

"  And  if  he  will  take  the  usnal  payment  in  advance,  he  is  wel- 
come," says  Beatrix,  stepping  up  to  him ;  and  as  Esmond  kissed 
her,  she  whispered,  "  0,  why  didn't  I  know  you  before  I" 

My  Lord  Duke  was  ss  hot  ss  a  flame  at  this  salute,  but  said 
never  a  word :  Beatrix  made  him  a  proud  curtsy,  and  the  two 
ladies  quitted  the  room  together. 

"  When,  does  your  Excellency  go  for  FarisT"  aaka  Colonel  Es- 
mond. 

"  As  soon  after  the  ceremony  as  may  be,"  his  Grace  answered. 
"  'Tis  fixed  for  the  first  of  December :  it  cannot  be  sooner,  Tim 
equipage  will  not  be  ready  till  then.  The  Queen  intends  the  em< 
bos^  should  be  very  gnmd — and  I  have  law  business  to  settle; 
That  ill-omened  Mohun  has  come,  or  is  coming,  to  London  iigaiu : 
we  are  in  a  lawsuit  about  my  late  Lord  Gerard's  property ;  and  he 
hath  ssnt  to  me  to  meet  him." 


CHAPTER  V. 

UOHUK  ArPXABS   FOR  THE  LAST  TIXX  I 


I  my  Lord  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  who,  for 
family  reasons,  had  kindly  promised  Ids  protection  and  patronage 
to  Colonel  Esmond,  he  had  otlier  great  friends  in  power  now,  botii 
able  and  willing  to  assist  him,  and  he  might,  with  such  allieg^  look 
forward  to  as  fortunate  advancement  in  civil  life  at  home  as  he  had 
got  rapid  promotion  abroad.  His  Grace  was  magnanimons  enou^ 
to  ofler  to  take  Mr,  Esmond  as  secretary  on  hjs  Paris  embassy,  but 
no  doubt  he  intended  that  proposal  should  be  rejected ;  at  any  ist«^ 
Etimoad  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  attending  his  mistress  far- 
ther than  the  church-door  after  her  marriage  and  so  declined  that 
offer  which  hia  genorooa  rival  made  him.  _ 
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Other  gentlemen,  in  power,  were  liberal  at  least  of  compliiaenti 
and  promises  to  Colonel  Esmond.  Mr.  Harley,  now  beoome  Mf 
Lord  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  installed  Knight  of  the  Qmrter  en 
the  same  daj  as  his  Grace  of  Hamilton  had  received  tlie  msm 
honour,  sent  to  the  Colonel  to  say  that  a  seat  in  Parliagnent  ahooU  be 
at  his  disposal  presently,  and  Mr.  St.  John  held  out  many  flatted 
iug  hopes  of  advancement  to  the  Colonel  when  he  should  enter  ifae 
House.  Esmond's  friends  were  all  successful,  and  the  most  8iioce» 
ful  and  triumphant  of  all  was  his  dear  old  oommander,  GknenI 
Webb,  who  was  now  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Land 
Forces,  and  received  with  particular  honour  bj  the  mlnisfay,  by  tlie 
Queen,  and  the  people  out  of  doors,  who  huzza'd  the  farave  chiflC 
when  they  used  to  see  him  in  his  chariot,  going  to  the  House  or  to 
the  I>rawing-room,  or  hobbling  on  foot  to  his  coach  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's upon  his  glorious  old  crutch  and  stick,  and  cheered  him  as 
loud  as  they  had  ever  done  Marlborough. 

That  great  Duke  was  utterly  disgraced ;  and  honest  old  Webb 
dated  all  his  Grace's  misfoi-tunes  from  Wynendael,  and  vowed  thai 
Fate  served  the  traitor  right  Duchess  Sarah  had  also  gone  to 
ruin  ;  she  had  been  forced  to  give  up  her  keys,  and  her  places,  and 
her  pensions: — "Ah,  ah!"  says  Webb,  "she  would  have  locked 
up  tlireo  milliwis  of  French  crowns  with  her  keys  had  I  but  been 
knocked  on  the  head,  but  I  stopped  that  convoy  at  WynendaeL* 
Our  enemy  Cardonnel  was  turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(along  with  Mr.  TValpole)  for  malversation  of  public  monef. 
Cadogan  lost  Iiis  place  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Marlborough's 
daughters  resigned  their  posts  of  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber;  and  so 
complete  was  the  Duke*s  disgrace,  that  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  was  absolutely  objiged  to  give  up  his  lodging  at  St.  James's^ 
and  had  his  lialf-pension,  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  taken  away.  Bat 
I  think  the  lowest  depth  of  Marlborough's  fall  was  when  he  hum- 
bly sent  to  ask  General  Webb  when  he  might  wait  upon  him  ;  he 
who  had  commanded  the  stout  old  General,  who  had  injured  him 
and  sneered  at  him,  who  had  kept  him  dangling  in  his  ante- 
chamber, who  could  not  even  after  his  great  service  condescend  to 
widte  him  a  letter  in  his  own  hand.  The  nation  was  as  eager  fer 
peace,  as  ever  it  had  been  hot  for  war.    The  Prince  of  Savoy  came 
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amoQgat  vs,  had  hia  audieuco  of  the  Queen,  and  got  his  &moii3 
&word  of  Honour,  and  Btrore  with  all  his  force  to  form  a  Whig 
party  together,  to  bring  over  the  young  Prince  of  Hanover — to  do 
any  thing  which  might  prolong  the  war,  and  conBiunmate  the  ruin 
of  the  old  sovereign  whom  he  hated  so  implacably.  But  the  nation 
was  tired  of  the  struggle  ;  so  completely  wearied  of  it  that  not 
even  our  defeat  at  Denain  could  roune  ns  into  any  anger,  though 
Euch  an  action  so  lost  two  years  before,  would  have  set  aU  England 
iu  a  futy.  '  Twaa  easy  to  see  that  the  gn^t  Marlborough  was  not 
with  the  army.  Eagene  was  obliged  to  &11  back  in  a  rage^  and 
forego  the  dauling  revenge  of  his  life.  'Twaa  in  vain  the  Dnke's 
side  asked,  "  Would  we  suffer  our  anna  to  be  insulted  }  Would 
we  not  send  back  the  only  champion  who  could  reptur  our  hononr } " 
The  nation  had  had  its  beUyfiil  of  fighting;  nor  could  taunts  or 
ontcrles  goad  up  our  Britons  any  more. 

For  a  statesman,  that  was  always  prating  of  liberty,  and  had  the 
grandest  philosophic  maxims  in  his  month,  it  must  be  owned  that 
Mr,  St.  John  sometimea  rather  acted  like  a  Turkish  than  a  Greek 
philosopher,  and  especially  fell  fonl  of  one  unfortunate  set  of  men, 
the  men  of  letters,  with  a  tyranny  a  little  extraordinary  in  a  man 
who  professed  to  reqiect  their  calling  bo  much.  The  literary  con- 
b«versy  at  this  time  was  very  bitter,  the  government  side  was  tho 
winning  one,  the  popular  one,  and  I  think  might  have  been  the 
merciful  one.  'Twas  natural  that  the  opposition  should  be  peevlah 
and  cry  out ;  some  men  did  so  from  their  hoarta,  admiring  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  prodigious  talents,  and  deploring  the  dis- 
grace of  the  greatest  general  the  world  ever  knew  :  'twos  the  sto* 
mach  that  caused  other  patriots  to  grumble,  and  such  men  cried  out 
becaUM  they  were  poor,  and  paid  to  do  bo.  Against  these  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke  never  showed  the  slightest  mercy,  whipping  a  dozen 
into  prison  or  into  the  pillory  without  the  least  commiseration. 

From  having  been  a  man  of  arms  Mr.  Esmond  had  now  come  to 
be  a  man  of  letteis,  but  on  a  safer  aide  than  that  in  which  the 
above-cited  poor  fellows  ventured  their  Ubertiefl  and  ears.  There 
was  no  danger  on  ours,  which  was  the  winning  side ;  besides  Mr. 
Esmond  pleased  himself  by  thinting  that  he  writ  like  a  gentleman 
if  he  did  not  always  sncceed  as  a  wit 
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Of  the  fiLtnous  wits  of  thftt  age,  who  hare  rendered  Queen  Anne's 
reign  iUns^oue,  and  Those  'wtn-ks  will  be  in  «U  Eln^ishmea'ti 
hands  in  ages  yet  to  come,  Mr.  Ennond  sav  many,  but  at  puUic 
]d«cefl  cidt&j;  nerar  having  a  great  intimacy  with  any  of  tiiem,  ex- 
cept with  honeet  Didc  Bteele  and  Mr.  Addiaon,  who  perted  com- 
pany  with  Eamond,  however,  wh«i  that  gestlemaQ  became  m 
dechured  Tory,  and  lived  oa  cloBe  terms  with  the  Leading  persons  of 
that  party.  Addiaou  kept  himself  to  a  few  frieodB,  and  very  rarely 
opened  himself  except  in  their  company.  A  man  more  a)n'i^t 
and  cooacientious  than  he,  it  was  not  poesible  to  find  in  public  U£e, 
and  one  whoae  oonvwsation  was  so  various,  easy,  and  del^tt&L 
Writing  now  in  my  matore  years,  I  own  that  I  think  Addiuon's 
politicti  vere  the  right,  and  wore  my  time  to  come  over  again,  I 
-woold  be  a  Whig  in  England  and  not  a  Tory  ;  but  with  peofde 
that  take  a  side  in  politics,  'tis  men  rather  than  principles  that 
commonly  bind  Hitxa.  A  kiudnen  or  a  slight  puts  a  man  under 
one  flag  or  Hhe  other,  and  he  marches  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. Esmond's  master  in  war  was  injured  by  Marlborough,  and 
hated  hiis  :  and  the  lieutenant  fought  the  quarrels  of  his  leader. 
Webb  comii^  to  London  was  used  ae  a  weapon  by  Marlborough's 
enemies  (and  true  steel  he  was,  that  honest  chief) ;  nor  was  his 
wde-deKiamp,  Mr.  Esmoml,  an  un&ithiul  or  unworthy  j>artisan. 
'Tis  strange  here,  and  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  in  a  land  that  ia  inde- 
pendent in  all  but  the  name  (for  Ijiat  the  North  American  colonies 
shall  ronain  dependents  on  yonder  little  island  lor  twenty  yeaia 
more,  I  never  can  think),  to  remember  how  the  nation  at  home 
seemed  to  give  it  itself  up  to  the  domination  of  one  or  other  aris- 
tocratic party,  and  took  a  Hanoverian  king^  or  a  French  one, 
according  as  either  prevailed.  And  while  the  Tories,  the  October 
dub  gentleman,  the  High  Churcb  pannns  tJiat  held  by  the  Church 
of  England,  were  tor  having  a  Papist  king,  for  whom  many  of  their 
Sccottiah  and  Enj^h  leaders,  firm  cbun^unen  all,  laid  down  tlieir 
lives  with  admirable  loyalty  and  devotion ;  they  were  governed  by 
men  who  had  notoriously  no  religion  at  all,  but  used  it  as  they 
would  use  any  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  their  own  am- 
bition. The  Whi^  on  the  other  hand,  who  proflexaed  attachm^it 
to  religion  and  liberty  too,  were  compelled  to  send  to  Holland  or 
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Hanover  for  a  monarcli  around  whom  they  could  rally.  A  atraage 
xeriee  of  oompromises  ia  that  fiugHnh  hiatory  ;  compromise  <tf  prin- 
ci  pie,  compromise  of  party,  compromise  of  worahip  I  The  lorera  of 
English  freedom  and  independence  submitted  their  religions  con- 
Hci<:ncee  to  an  Act  of  Farliamfflit;  could  not  conaolidate  their 
liiierty  without  sending  to  Zelt  or  the  Hagne  for  a  king  to  live 
under ;  and  oonld  not  find  ojuongat  the  proudest  people  in  (Jie 
world  a  man  apcAking  their  own  hmgoage,  and  nndmstanding  their 
hvwB,  to  govern  them.  The  Tory  and  High  Church  patriots  were 
ready  to  die  in  defence  of  a  P^wit  family  that  had  aold  ua  to 
France ;  t^e  gnat  Whig  noblea,  the  sturdy  Repul;Jiau  recnsanta 
who  had  cut  off  Charles  Stuart's  head  fi>r  treosoD,  ware  &in  to 
accept  a  king  whose  title  came  to  him  throng  a  royal  grandmotiier, 
whose  own  n^al  grandmother's  head  had  fidlen  under  Queen  BtB^B 
hatchet  And  our  proud  English  noUee  sent  to  a  petty  German 
town  for  a  monarch  to  come  and  reign  in  London  ;  and  our  prelates 
kissed  the  ugly  hands  of  his  Dutch  miatresaee,  and  thou^t  it  no 
diahonour.  In  England  you  can  but  beloi^  to  one  port^  or  t'other, 
and  you  take  the  house  you  live  in  with  all  ita  encombianoee,  itai 
retainers,  ite  antique  discomforts,  and  ruins  even ;  yon  patch  up, 
but  you  nevor  build  up  anew.  Will  we  of  tlie  new  wtwld  submit 
much  longer,  even  nominally,  to  thia  aati^it  Britdah  auperatition  1 
There  are  signs  of  the  timei  which  make  me  think  that  ere  long 
we  diall  care  as  Httle  about  King  George  her^  and  peera  temp^al 
and  ]>eers  spiritual,  aa  we  do  for  King  Canute  or  the  Druids. 

Thid  chapter  began  about  the  wits,  my  grandson  may  say,  and 
hath  wandered  very  far  &om  their  company.  The  pleaaautest  of  the 
wit^  I  knew  were  the  Doctors  OarlJL  and  Arbuthnot,  and  Mr.  Gay, 
the  author  of  "Trivia,"  the  most  charming  kind  soul  that  ever  laughed 
at  a  joke  or  cracked  a  bottle.  Mr.  Prior  I  saw,  and  he  was  the 
earthen  pot  swimming  with  the  pots  of  brass  down  the  atream,  and 
always  and  justly  frightened  lest  he  should  break  in  the  voyage.  I 
met  him  both  at  London  and  Foris,  where  he  was  performing  pite- 
ous congees  to  4^e  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  not  having  courage  to 
support  ilie  dignity  which  his  undeniable  geuins  and  talent  had 
won  him,  and  writing  coaxing  letters  to  Secretary  St.  John,  and 
thinking  about  his  plate  and  his  place,  and  what  on  earth  should 
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become  of  him  should  his  paiij  go  oat.  The  &mouB  Mr.  CoDgrere 
I  saw  a  dozen  of  times  at  Button's,  a  splendid  wreck  of  a  man,  mag- 
niltc«ntly  attired,  and  though  gouty,  and  almost  blind,  bearing  a 
brave  &ce  against  fortune. 

The  great  Mr.  Pope  (of  Avhoee  prodigious  genius  I  have  no 
words  to  express  my  admiration)  was  quite  a  puny  lad  at  this  time, 
appearing  seldom  in  public  places.  There  were  hundreda  of  roen, 
wits,  and  pretty  fellows  irequenting  the  theatres  and  ooffee-hooBes 
of  that  day — whom  "  nunc  prescribere  longum  est;"  Indeed  I 
think  the  most  brilliant  of  that  sort  I  ever  saw  was  bot  till  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  when  I  paid  my  last  visit  in  England,  and  met 
young  Harry  Fielding,  son  of  the  Fielding  that  served  in  Spain  and 
afterwards  in  Flandera  with  us,  and  who  for  fiin  and  humour 
seemed  to  top  them  all  As  for  the  famous  Dr.  Swift,  Z  can  aaj 
of  him,  "  vidi  tantuni."  He  waa  in  Loudon  all  these  years  np  to 
the  death  of  the  Queen  j  and  in  a  hundred  pabllc  places  where  I 
saw  him,  but  no  more ;  he  never  missed  Court  of  a  Sunday,  where 
once  or  twice  he  was  pointed  out  to  your  grandfather.  He  would 
have  aou|^t  me  out  eagerly  enough  liad  I  been  a  great  man  with  a 
title  to  my  name^  or  a  star  on  my  coat.  At  Court  the  Doctor  hod 
no  eyes  but  for  the  very  greatest  Lord  Treasurer  and  St.  Jt^m 
used  to  call  him  Jonathan,  and  they  paid  liim  with  Uiis  cheap  coin 
for  the  service  they  took  of  him.  He  writ  their  lampoons,  fought 
their  enemies,  flogged  and  bullied  in  their  service,  and  it  must  be 
owned  with  a  consummate  skill  and  fierceness.  'Tis  said  he  hat^ 
lost  his  intellect  now,  and  foi^tten  bis  wrongs  and  his  rage  agunst 
mankind.  I  have  always  thought  of  him  and  of  Marlborough  as 
the  two  greatest  men  of  that  age.  I  have  read  his  books  (who  doth 
not  know  them  !)  hero  in  our  calm  woods,  and  imagine  a  giant  to 
myself  as  I  think  of  him,  a  lonely  &llen  Prometheus,  groaning  as 
tho  indture  tears  him.  Prometheus  I  saw,  but  when  first  I  ever 
had. any  words  with  him,  the  giant  stepped  out  of  a  sedan  chair  in 
the  Poultry,  whiter  he  had  come  with  a  tipsy  Irish  servant  parad- 
ing before  him,  who  announced  liiin,  bawling  out  his  Beverencc's 
name,  whilst  his  master  below  was  as  yet  haggling  with  the  tdiair- 
man.  I  disliked  this  Mr.  Swift,  and  heard  many  a  story  about 
him,  of  hia  conduct  to  men,  and  his  words  to  women.     He  could 
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flatter  tke  great  as  much  as  he  ooold  bnlly  the  weak  ;  and  Mr.  E^ 
moad,  being  yonnger  and  Iiotter  in  that  day  thaa  now,  was  deter- 
mined, should  lie  ever  meet  this  dragon,  not  to  run  away  trom  his 
teeth  and  his  fire. 

Men  have  all  sorts  of  motives  which  carry  them  onwards  in  life, 
and  are  driven  into  acts  of  desperation,  or  it  may  be  of  distinction, 
from  a  hundred  different  causes.  There  was  one  comrade  of 
Esmond's,  an  honest  little  Irish  lieutenant  of  Handyaide'a,  who 
owed  so  much  money  to  a  camp  suttler,  that  ho  began  to  make  love 
to  the  man's  daughter,  intending  to  pay  his  debt  that  way ;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  flyii^  away  from  the  debt  and  lady  too, 
he  rushed  so  denpemtely  on  the  French  lines,  that  he  got  bis  com- 
pany ;  and  came  a  captain  out  of  the  action,  and  had  to  marry  the 
anttler's  daughter  after  all,  who  brought  him  his  cancelled  debt  to 
her  &ther  as  jwor  Rogera'a  fbrtuna  To  nm  out  of  the  reach  of  bill 
and  marriage,  he  ran  on  the  enemy's  pikes ;  and  as  these  did  not 
kill  him  he  was  thrown  back  upon  t'other  hom  of  his  dilemmiL 
Our  great  Duke  at  the  same  battle  was  fighting,  not  the  French, 
but  the  Tories  in  England  ;  ajid  risking  his  life  and  the  army's,  not 
for  his  country  but  for  his  pay  and  places  ;  and  for  fear  of  his  wifo 
at  home,  that  only  being  in  life  whom  he  dreaded.  I  have  asked 
about  men  in  my  own  company  (new  drafts  of  poor  country  boys 
were  perpetually  coming  over  to  us  during  the  wars,  and  brought 
from  the  plough^iare  to  the  sword),  and  found  that  a  half  of  them 
under  the  flags  were  driven  thither  on  account  of  a  woman  :  one 
fellow  was  jilted  by  his  mistress  and  took  the  shilling  in  desi>air ; 
another  jilted  the  girl,  and  fled  from  her  and  the  parish  to  the 
t^nts  where  the  law  could  not  disturb  him.  Why  go  on  particu- 
luidng  t  What  can  the  sons  of  Adam  and  Eve  expect,  but  to  con- 
tiuue  in  that  course  of  love  and  trouble  their  &ther  and  mother  set 
out  on  ?  O  my  grandson  !  I  am  drawing  nigh  to  the  end  of  that 
period  of  my  history,  when  I  was  acquainted  with  the  great  world 
of  England  and  Europe^  my  yeare  are  past  the  Hebrew  poet's  limit, 
and  I  say  unto  thee,  all  my  troubles  and  joys  too,  for  that  matter, 
have  come  from  a  woman  ;  as  thine  will  when  thy  destined  cooise 
begins.  'Twas  a  woman  that  made  a  soldier  of  me,  that  set  me  in* 
triguing  afterwards  ;  I  brieve  I  would  have  spun  smocks  for  bet 
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had  ahe  so  bidden  me  ;  what  strength  I  had  in  my  hemd  I  would 
have  given  her ;  hath  not  eveiy  man  in  his  degree  had  his  Omphak 
and  DalihJi  f  Mine  befooled  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and 
in  dear  old  England;  thou  mayest  find  thine  own  bj  Happik 
hannoc. 

To  please  that  woman  then  I  tried  to  distinguish  myself  as  a 
soldier,  and  afterwards  as  a  wit  and  a  politician ;  as  to  please 
another  I  would  have  put  on  a  black  cassock  and  a  pair  of  bands, 
and  had  done  so  but  that  a  superior  £&te  intervened  to  defeat  that 
project.  And  I  say,  I  think  the  world  is  like  Captain  Esmoiid's 
company  I  spoke  of  anon ;  and,  cotdd  you  see  eveiy  man's  caraor 
in  life,  you  would  find  a  woman  clogging  him ;  or  clinging  roand 
his  march  and  stopping  him ;  or  cheering  him  and  goading  bim ; 
or  beckoning  him  out  of  her  chariot,  so  that  he  goes  up  to  her, 
and  leaves  the  race  to  be  run  without  him  ;  or  bringing  him  the 
apple,  and  saying  '<  Eat ; "  or  fetcliiug  him  the  daggers  and 
whispering  '*  Kill !  yonder  lies  Duncan,  and  a  crown,  and  an 
opportunity.' 

Your  grand&iher  fought  with  more  effect  as  a  politician  than  as 
a  wit ;  and  having  private  animosities  and  grievances  of  his  own 
and  his  General's  against  the  Great  Duke  in  command  of  the  army, 
and  more  information  on  military  matters  than  most  writers,  who 
had  never  seen  beyond  the  fire  of  a  tobacco-pipe  at  Wills's,  he 
was  enabled  to  do  good  service  for  that  cause  which  he  embarked 
in,  and  for  Mr.  St.  John  and  his  party.  But  he  disdained  the 
abuse  in  which  some  of  the  Tory  writers  indulged ;  for  instance, 
Dr.  Swift,  who  actuaUy  chose  to  doubt  the  Duke  of  MarlboronghV 
courage,  and  was  pleased  to  hint  that  his  Grace's  military  capacity 
was  doubtful :  nor  were  Esmond's  performances  worse  for  the 
tffect  they  were  intended  to  produce  (though  no  doubt  they  ooiild 
not  injure  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  nearly  so  mudi  in  the  public 
eyes  as  the  malignant  attacks  of  Swifl  did,  which  were  carefidly 
directed  so  as  to  blacken  and  degrade  him),  because  they  w&ce  writ 
openly  and  fiuriy  by  Mr.  Esmond,  who  made  no  disguise  of  them, 
who  was  now  out  of  the  army,  and  who  never  attacked  the  prodi- 
gious courage  and  talents,  only  the  selfiahnees  and  rapacity,  of  the 
diief. 
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The  Colonel  then,  haring  writ  a  paper  for  one  of  the  Tory  joor- 
uals,  called  the  "Fostt-Boy"  (a  letter  upon  Bonehun,  that  (he 
town  talked  abont  for  two  whole  days,  when  the  appeamice  of  aa 
Italian  singer  supplied  a  fresh  anbject  for  oonTersation),  and  having 
biiaiuesa  at  the  Elxchange,  where  Hn.  Beatrix  wanted  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  a  fan  very  likely,  Esmond  went  to  correct  his  paper, 
and  was  sitting  at  the  printei'a,  when  the  bmons  Doctor  Swift 
came  in,  his  Irish  fellow  with  him  that  osed  to  walk  before  his 
chair,  and  bawled  out  his  master's  name  with  great  dignity. 

Sir.  Esmond  was  wuting  for  the  printer  too,  whose  wife  bad 
gone  to  the  tavern  to  fetch  him,  and  was  meantime  engaged  in 
diswing  a  picture  of  a  soldier  on  horseback  for  a  dirty  little  prettf 
boy  of  the  printer's  wife,  whom  she  had  left  behind  her. 

"  I  presume  yon  are  the  editor  of  '^e  '  Post-Boy, '  sirt "  says  the 
Doctor,  in  a  grating  voice  that  had  an  Irish  twang ;  and  he  looked 
at  the  Colonel  from  nnder  his  two  bushy  eyebrows  with  a  pair  of 
very  clear  blue  eyes.  His  MHuplexion  was  muddy,  his  figure 
rather  fat,  his  chin  doable.  He  wore  a  shabby  cassock,  and  a  shabby 
hat  over  his  black  wig,  and  he  pulled  out  a  great  gold  watdi, 
at  which  he  looks  veiy  fierce. 

"I  am  but  a  contributor,  Doctor  Swift,"  says  Esmond,  with  the 
little  boy  still  on  his  knee.  He  was  sitting  with  his  back  in  the 
window,  so  that  the  Doctor  could  not  s^e  him. 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  Doctor  Swift  1 "  saya  the  Doctor,  eyeing 
the  other  very  haughtily. 

"Your  Reverence's  valet  bawled  out  your  name,"  says  the 
Colonel    "  I  should  judge  yon  brought  him  from  Ireland." 

"And  pray,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to  judge  whe^er  my  ser- 
vant t»me  from  Ireland  or  no  ?  I  want  to  speak  with  your  est- 
ployer,  Mr.  Leach.     I'll  thank  ye  go  fetch  him." 

"  Where's  your  papa,  Tommy  )  "  asks  the  Coksiel  of  the  child,  a 
smutty  little  wretch  in  a  frock. 

Instead  of  answering,  the  child  beg^  to  cry;  the  Doctor's 
appearance  had  no  doubt  frightened  the  jpoor  little  imp. 

"  Send  that  squalling  little  brat  about  his  businee^  and  do  nha^t 
I  bid  ye,  rfr,"  says  the  Doctor. 

"  I  must  finish  the  picture  fint  tor  Tommy,"  says  tlie  Golonst, 
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laughing.      ''Here,  Tommy,  will  you  have  jour  Pandour  with 
whiskers  or  without  1 " 

<<  Whisters,**  says  Tommy,  quite  inteut  on  the  picture. 
"  Who  the  devil  are  ye,  sir  1  *'  cries  the  Doctor ;  "  are  ye  a  prin- 
ter's man  or  are  ye  not  ? "  he  pronounced  it  like  naught. 

<<  Your  Reverence  needn't  raise  the  devil  to  ask  who  I  am,**  says 
Colonel  Esmond.  '*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Doctor  Faustus,  little 
Tommy  ?  or  Friar  Bacon,  who  invented  gunpowder,  and  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  T' 

Mr.  Swift  turned  quite  red,  almost  purpla  "  I  did  not  intend 
any  offence,  sir,"  says  ha 

"  I  daresay,  sir,  you  offended  without  meaning,'*  says  the  other, 
drily. 

"  Who  are  ye,  sir  ?  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir  ?  You  are 
one  of  the  pack  of  Grub  Street  scribblers  that  my  friend  Mr.  Secre- 
tary hath  laid  by  the  heels.  How  dare  ye,  sir,  speak  to  me  in 
this  tone  ? "  cries  the  Doctor  in  a  great  fume. 

"  I  beg  your  honour's  humble  pardon  if  I  have  offended  yoxir 
honour,"  says  Esmond  in  a  tone  of  great  humility.  "  Rather  than 
be  sent  to  the  Compter,  or  be  put  in  the  pillory,  there's  nothing  I 
wouldn't  do.  But  Mi*s.  Leach,  the  printer's  lady,  told  me  to  mind 
Tommy  whilst  she  went  for  her  husband  to  the  tavern,  and  I  daren't 
leave  the  child  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  fire  ;  but  if  your  Reve- 
rence will  hold  him" 

"  I  take  the  little  beast ! "  says  the  Doctor,  starting  back.  "  I 
am  engaged  to  your  betters,  fellow.  Tell  Mr.  Leach  that  when  he 
makes  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Swift  he  had  best  keep  it,  do  ye 
hear  ?  And  keep  a  respectful  tongue  in  your  head,  sir,  when  you 
address  a  person  like  me." 

"  I'm  but  a  poor  broken-down  soldier,"  says  the  Colonel,  "  and 
I've  seen  better  days,  though  I  am  forced  now  to  turn  my  hand  to 
writing.     We  can't  help  our  fate,  sir." 

"  You're  the  person  that  Mr.  Leach  hath  spoken  to  me  off,  I  pre- 
sume. Have  the  goodness  to  speak  civilly  when  you  are  spoken  to 
—and  tell  Leach  to  call  at  my  lodgings  in  Bury  Street,  and  bring 
the  papers  with  him  to  night  at  ten  o'clock.  And  the-  next  time 
you  see  me,  you'll  know  me,  and  be  civil,  Mr.  Kemp.** 
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Poor  Kemp,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  at  the  b«^;iatimg  of  the 
■war,  and  fallen  into  misfortune,  was  the  writer  of  the  "  Poat-Bty," 
and  now  took  honest  Mr.  Leach'a  pay  in  place  of  her  Majerty's, 
Eamond  hod  seen  thia  gentleman,  and  a  very  ingenioua,  hard-work- 
ing honest  fellow  he  vaa,  toiling  to  give  broad  to  a  great  family,  and 
watching  np  many  a  long  winter  night  to  keap  the  w^lf  from  his 
door.  And  Ur.  8ti  John,  who  had  liberty  always  on  lua  tjiigue^ 
had  just  sent  a  dozen  of  the  opposition  writers  into  prison,  and  one 
actually  into  the  pillory,  for  what  he  called  libels,  but  libels  not  half 
so  violent  as  those  writ  oa  our  side.  With  regard  to  this  very  piece 
of  tyranny,  EHmond  had  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  Secretary, 
who  lauded  and  said,  the  rascals  were  served  quite  right ;  and  Uid 
Esmond  a  joke  of  Swift^s  regarding  the  matter.  Nay,  more,  this  Irish- 
man, when  St,  John  was  about  to  pardon  a  poor  wretch  condemned  to 
deathfor  lap^  absolntely  prevented  tlie  Secretary  fromexordaing  this 
act  of  good-nature,  and  boasted  tliat  he  bad  had  the  man  huiged ; 
and  great  as  the  Doct«r's  genius  might  be,  and  splendid  his  ability, 
Esmond  for  one  would  affect  no  love  for  him,  and  never  desired  to 
make  his  acquiuutancsL  The  Doctor  was  at  Court  ever;  Sundaj 
assiduously  enough,  a  place  the  Colonel  &cquenled  bat  rarely, 
though  he  hod  a  giixit  induoement  to  go  there  in  the  person  of  a 
lair  maid  of  honour  of  her  Majesty's ;  und  the  airs  and  patronage 
Mr.  Swift  gave  himself)  forgetting  gentlemen  of  his  country  whom 
he  knew  perfectly,  his  loud  talk  at  once  insolent  and  servile,  nay, 
perhaps  his  very  intimacy  with  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary, 
who  indulged  all  his  &eaka  and  called  him  Jonathan,  you  may  be 
sure,  were  remarked  by  many  a  person  of  whom  the  proud  priest 
himself  took  no  note,  during  that  time  of  his  vanity  and  triumph. 

'Turas  but  three  days  after  the  15tb  of  Kovember,  1 7 12  (Esmond 
minds  him  well  of  the  date),  that  te  went  by  invitation  to  dine 
with  his  General,  the  foot  of  whotte  table  bo  used  to  take  on  these 
festive  occa^ons,  as  he  had  done  at  many  a  board,  hard  and  plenti- 
ful, during  the  campaign.  This  was  a  great  feast,  and  of  the  latter 
sort ;  the  honest  old  gentleman  loved  to  treat  his  friends  splendidly : 
bis  Orace  of  Ormonde,  before  he  joined  his  army  aa  generaliscdmo, 
my  Lord  Viscount  Bolinglnnke,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Secretaries 
of  State,  my  Iiord  Orkney,  that  had  served  with  ua  abroad,  being 
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of  the  party.  His  Grace  of  Hamilton,  Master  of  the  Ordnanoe, 
and  in  whose  honour  the  feast  had  been  given,  upon  his  appro  adfadng 
d^>arture  as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  had  sent  an  excuse  to  G^enenl 
Webb  at  two  o*c]ock,  but  an  hour  before  the  dinner :  nothing  bat  iht 
most  immediate  business,  his  Grace  said,  should  have  prevBnted  him 
having  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a  parting  glass  to  the  health  of  Qeat- 
ral  Webb.  His  absence  disappointed  Esmond's  old  chie^  who  suffettd 
much  from  his  wounds  besides ;  and  though  the  company  was  grand, 
it  was  rather  gloomy.  St.  John  came  last,  and  brought  a  friend 
with  him : — *^  I'm  sure,*'  says  my  (General,  bowing  very  politely, 
"  my  table  hath  always  a  place  for  Dr.  Swift." 

Mr.  Esmond  went  up  to  the  Doctor  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  >* 
*^  I  gave  Doctor  Swift's  message,"  says  he,  '^  to  the  printer :  I  hope 
he  brought  your  pamphlet  to  your  lodgings  in  time."  Indeed  poor 
Xieach  had  come  to  his  house  very  soon  after  the  Doctor  kft 
it,  being  brought  away  rather  tipsy  from  the  tavern  by  his  thrifly 
wife ;  and  he  talked  of  Cousin  Swift  in  a  maudlin  way,  though  of 
course  Mr.  Esmond  did  not  allude  to  this  relationship.  The  Doc- 
tor scowled,  blushed,  and  was  much  confused,  and  said  scarce  a 
word  during  the  whole  of  dinner.  A  very  little  stone  will  some- 
times knock  down  these  Goliaths  of  wit ;  and  this  one  was  ohtat 
discomfited  when  met  by  a  man  of  any  spirit ;  he  took  his  place 
sulkily,  put  water  in  his  wine  that  the  others  drank  plentifully, 
and  scarce  said  a  word. 

The  talk  was  about  the  affairs  of  the  day,  or  rather  about  per- 
sons than  affairs  :  my  Lady  Marlborough's  fury,  her  daughters  in 
old  clothes  and  mob-caps  looking  out  from  their  windows  and 
seeing  the  company  pass  to  the  Drawing-room;  the  gentleman- 
usher's  horror  when  the  Prince  of  Savoy  was  introduced  to  her 
Majesty  in  a  tie-wig,  no  man  out  of  a  full-bottomed  periwig  ever 
having  kissed  the  Royal  hand  before ;  about  the  Mohawks  and  the 
damage  they  were  doing,  rushing  through  the  town,  killing  and 
murdering.  Some  one  said  the  ill-omened  face  of  Mohun  had  been 
seen  at  tiie  theatre  iske  night  before,  and  Macartney  and  Meredith 
with  him.  Meant  to  be  a  feast,  the  meeting,  in  spite  of  drink  and 
talk,  was  as  dismal  as  a  funeral  Every  topic  started  subsided  in* 
to  gloom.      His  Grace  of  Ormonde  went  away  because  the  oonver- 
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satioa  got  upon  Densin,  -wliera  we  Iiftd  been  de&fttod  in  tbe  hat 
campugn.  Esmcmd'a  General  vw  kSeeted  kt  tbe  allnaion  to  this 
action  too,  for  Ha  comrade  of  Wynandael,  the  Connt  of  Kasnm 
Woadenber^  had  been  alaia  there.  Ur.  Bwift,  when  Enaond 
pledged  him,  aaid  he  drank  no  wine,  and  took  his  hat  from  tfie  pc^ 
and  went  away,  beokcming  my  Iiord  BoUngbroke  to  follow  him  ; 
but  the  other  bade  him  teke  his  chariot  and  aave  his  cxwch-hire,  he 
had  to  speak  with  Colonel  Esmond ;  and  when  the  reat  <£  the  oon»> 
pany  withdrew  to  cards,  these  two  remained  behind  in  the  dark. 

Boliogbroke  always  spoke  Ireely  when  he  had  drunk  freely.  Hia 
enemies  could  get  any  secret  out  of  him  in  that  condition  ;  women 
were  even  employed  to  ply  him,  and  take  hia  words  8own.  I  have 
heard  that  my  Ix>rd  Stair,  three  years  after,  when  the  Secretary 
fled  to  iTrance  and  became  the  Pretender's  minister,  got  all  the  in- 
formation he  wanted  by  putting  female  spies  over  St.  John  in  his 
caps.  He  spoke  freely  now  : — "  Jonathan  knows  nothing  of  this 
for  certain,  though  he  suqwcta  it,  and  by  George,  Webb  will  take 
an  Archbishopric,  and  Jonathan  a — no,  damme— Jonathan  will  tak/a 
an  Archbishopric  from  Jamee,  I  warrant  me,  gladly  enoagh.  Your 
Duke  hath  the  string  of  the  whole  matter  in  his  hand,"  the  Seiav- 
tary  went  on.  "  We  have  that  which  will  force  Madborongh  to 
ke^  his  distance,  and  he  goes  out  of  London  in  a  fortnighL  Prior 
hath  his  busineBs ;  he  leA  me  this  morning,  and  mark  me,  Harry, 
(ibonld  fate  carry  off  our  august,  our  beloved,  our  most  gouty  and 
plethoric  Qoeeo,  and  Defendei-  of  the  Faith,  la  homu  eatae  triom- 
p/tera.  A  la  tante  de  la  (omu  eaau  !  Every  thing  good  comes 
from  France.  Wine  comee  from  France ;  give  na  another  hnrnper 
to  the  bonne  catue."    We  drank  it  tt^ther. 

"  Will  the  bonna  eatua  turn  Protestant  1"  asked  Mr.  Esmond. 

"  Ko,  hong  it,"  says  the  oUier,  "  he'll  defend  our  Faith  as  in  duty 
bound,  but  hell  stick  by  his  own.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
shall  mn  in  the  same  car,  by  Jove.  Righteooaneae  and  peace  diall 
khs  each  other ;  and  we'll  have  Father  Massillon  to  wulk  dinra 
the  aisle  of  St,  Paal's,  cheek  by  jowl,  witii  Dr.  SachevereL  Give 
ua  more  wine;  here's  m  health  to  the  bomte  eatue,  knedin^- 
damme,  let's  drink  it  kneeling."  He  was  quite  flashed  and  wiU 
with  wins  as  he  wis  tjiHwg 
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''  And  suppose,**  says  Esmond,  who  alMrays  had  thia  gloomy  ap- 
prehension, "  the  bonne  cause  should  give  us  up  to  the  French,  as 
his  father  and  uncle  did  before  him." 

"  Give  us  up  to  the  French  1 "  starts  up  BoUngbroke  ;  ^*  is  then 
any  English  gentleman  that  fears  that?  Ton  who  hare  seen 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  afraid  of  the  French !  Tour  ancestcnt 
and  mine,  and  brave  old  Webb's  yonder,  have  met  them  in  a  bon- 
dred  fields,  and  our  children  will  be  ready  to  do  the  lika  WHo's 
he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England  ?  My  Cousin  West- 
moreland 9   Give  us  up  to  the  French,  pshaw !" 

*'  His  uncle  did,**  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

'^  And  what  happened  to  his  grandfather]**  broke  out  St.  John, 
filling  out  another  bumper.  "  Here*s  to  the  greatest  monarch 
England  ever  saw;  here's  to  the  Englishman  that  made  a  kingdom 
of  her.  Our  great  King  came  from  Huntingdon,  not  Hanover ; 
oar  fathers  didn't  look  for  a  Dutchman  to  rule  us.  Let  him  oome 
and  we'll  keep  him,  and  we'll  show  him  WhitehalL  If  he*s  a 
traitor  let  us  have  him  here  to  deal  with  him ;  and  then  there  are 
spirits  here  as  great  as  any  that  have  gone  before.  There  are  men 
here  that  can  look  at  danger  in  the  fEice  and  not  be  frightened  at 
it.  Traitor,  treason  !  what  names  are  these  to  scare  you  and  me  ? 
Are  all  Oliver's  men  dead,  or  his  glorious  name  forgotten  in  fifty 
years  9  Are  there  no  men  equal  to  him,  think  you^  as  good — ay, 
as  good  9  God  save  the  King  1  and,  if  the  monarchy  fails  us^  God 
Bave  the  British  Bepublic  1" 

He  filled  another  great  bumper,  and  tossed  it  up  and  drained  it 
wildly,  just  as  the  noise  of  rapid  carriage-wheels  approaching  was 
stopped  at  our  door,  and  afler  a  hurried  knock  and  a  moment's  in* 
terval,  Mr.  Swift  came  into  the  hall,  ran  upstairs  to  the  room  we 
were  dining  in,  and  entered  it  with  a  perturbed  faoe.  St.  John, 
excited  with  drink,  was  making  some  wild  quotation  out  of  Mac- 
beth, but  Swift  stopped  him. 

*<  Drink  no  moi-e,  my  lord,  for  God's  sake,"  says  he,  '^  I  come 
with  the  most  dreadful  news." 

''  Is  the  Queen  dead  T*  cries  out  BoUngbroke^  seizing  on  a  water- 
glass. 

'*  No,  Duke  Hamilton  is  dead,  he  was  murdered  an  hour  ago  bj 
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Uobua  and  Maoartae^;  they  had  a  quarrel  this  morning;  they' 
gave  him  not  so  much  time  as  to  write  a  letter.  He  went  for  a 
oouple  of  his  friends,  and  he  ia  dead,  and  Mohns,  too,  the  bloody 
villain,  who  was  sat  on  him.  They  fooght  In  Hyde  Park  just  before 
sunset;  the  Duke  killed  Mohun,  and  Macartney  came  np  and 
stabhed  him,  and  the  dog  is  fled.  I  have  yoar  chariot  below ;  send 
to  every  part  of  the  country  and  apprehend  that  villain ;  come  to 
the  Duke's  house  and  see  if  any  life  be  lett  in  him." 

"  OBdatrix.Beati-iz,"  thought  Esmond,  "and  here  ends  my  poor 
girl's  ambition  1" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Thekz  hod  been  no  need  to  urge  upon  Esmond  the  necesuty  of  a 
separation  between  him  and  Beatrix :  Fate  had  done  that  complete- 
ly ;  and  I  think  from  the  veiy  moment  poor  Beatrix  had  accepted 
the  Dnke's  offer,  she  began  to  assume  the  majestic  air  of  a  Duchess, 
nay.  Queen  Elect,  and  to  cnny  herself  as  one  sacred  and  removed 
from  H3  common  peopl&  Her  mother  and  kinamnn  both  fell  into 
her  ways,  the  latter  scornfully  perhaps,  and  uttering  his  usual 
gibes  at  her  vanity  and  his  own.  There  was  a  cortcun  charm  about 
this  girl  of  which  neither  Colonel  Esmond  nor  his  fond  mistress 
conld  forego  the  fascination ;  in  ^ite  of  her  faults  and  her  pride 
and  wilfulness,  they  were  forced  to  love  her ;  and,  indeed,  might  bo 
set  down  as  the  two  chief  flatterers  of  the  brilliant  creature's  court. 

Who,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  hath  not  been  so  bewitched,  and 
worshipped  some  idol  or  another  }  Years  after  this  passion  hath 
been  dead  and  buried,  along  with  a  thousand  other  worldly  cares 
and  ambitions,  he  who  felt  it  can  recall  it  out  of  its  grarc^  and  ad- 
mire, almost  oa  fondly  as  he  did  in  his  youth,  that  lovely  queenly 
creatureb  I  invoke  that  beantiiid  spirit  from  the  shades  aud  lore 
her  still ;  or  rather  I  should  say  such  a  past  is  always  present  to  a 
man ;  auch  a  panion  once  felt  forms  a  part  of  his  whole  hang,  and 
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cannot  be  separated  from  it  j  it  becomes  a  portion  of  tiie  mam.  flf 
to-day,  just  as  any  great  fiuth  or  conviction,  the  ^^mxiveayof  psotajf, 
the  awakening  of  religion,  ever  afterward  influence  him  ;  jvrt  m 
the  wound  I  had  at  Blenhdm,  and  of  which  I  wear  the  acar,  liath 
become  part  of  my  firame  and  influenced  my  whole  bodj^  nay, 
tspiiit  subsequently,  though  'twas  got  and  healed  £oTty  years  agow 
Parting  and  forgetting !  What  fidthful  heart  can  do  iheee  t  Oar 
great  thoughts,  our  great  affections,  the  Truths  of  oar  hfe,  new 
leave  us.  Surely,  they  cannot  separate  from  our  consdonoieaB ; 
shall  foUow  it  whithersoever  that  shall  go ;  and  are  of  their  natore 
divine  and  immortal. 

With  the  horrible  news  of  this  catastrophe,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  weeping  domestics  at  the  Duke's  own  door,  Esmond  rode 
homewards  as  quick  as  his  lazy  coach  wotdd  carry  him,  devising 
all  the  time  how  he  should  break  the  intelligence  to  the  person 
most  concerned  in  it ;  and  if  a  satire  upon  human  vanity  could  be 
needed,  that  poor  soul  afforded  it  in  the  altered  company  and  occu- 
pations in  which  Esmond  found  her.      For  days  befere,  her  chariot 
had  been  rolling  the  street  &om  mercer  to  to3rshop— from,  gold- 
smitli  to  laceman  :  her  taste  was  perfect,  or  at  least  the  fond  bride- 
groom liad  thought  so,  and  had  given  entire  authority  over  all 
tradesmen,  and  for  all  the  plate,  furniture,  and  equipages^  with 
which  his  Grace  the  Ambassador  wished  to  adorn  his  splendid 
mission.     She  must  have  her  picture  by  Kneller,  a  duchess  not  be- 
ing complete  without  a  portrait,  and  a  noble  one  he  made,  and  ac- 
tually sketched  in,  on  a  cushion,  a  coronet  which  she  was  abont  to 
wear.     She  vowed  she  would  wear  it  at  King  James  the  Third's 
ooronatioD,  and  never  a  princess  in  the  land  would  have  become 
ermine  better.    Esmond  found  the  antechamber  crowded  with  milli- 
ners and  toysliop  women,  obsequious  goldsmitlis  with  jewels,  salvers, 
and  tankards  ;  and  mercers'  men  with  hangings,  and  velvets,  and 
brocades.      My  Lady  Duchess  elect  was  giving  audience  to  one 
famous  silversmith  from  Exeter  Change,  who  brought  with  him  a 
great  chased  salver,  of  which  he  was  poiuting  out  the  beanties  aa 
Colonel  Esmond  entered     ^  Come,"  says  she,*'  Cousin,  and  admire 
the  taste  of  this  pretty  thing."      I  think  Mars  and  Venus  were 
lying  in  the  golden  bower,  that  one  gilt  Cupid  carried  off  the 
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god's  caaqne — another  his  sword — Another  his  great  backler,  xrpoa 
vhi<^  my  Lord  Duke  Hamiltoa'a  ums  with  ours  were  to  be  en- 
graved— and  a  fimrth  was  kneeUag  down  to  tha  reclining  gedden 
with  the  ducal  ooriMiet  in  hia  hands,  God  h^p  us  !  The  next  time 
Mr.  Esmond  saw  that  piece  of  plate,  the  amis  ware  changed,  the 
ducal  coronet  had  been,  replaced  by  a  Tiscoimt's;  it  formed  part  of 
the  fortune  of  the  thrifty  goldsmith's  own  daughter,  when,  she 
married  my  Lord  Viscount  Squanderfiehl  two  yean  aAer. 

"  Isn't  iJiis  a  bean^fid  piece  t "  says  Beatrix,  a^ntnining  it,  and 
she  pointed  out  theai<ch  graces  of  the  Gi^ida,  and  the  fine  carving 
of  the  ianguid  prostrate  Mara.  Esmond  sickened  as  he  thought  of 
the  warrior  dead  in  his  chamber,  hia  aervaats  and  children  weep- 
ing around  him ;  and  of  this  smiling  creature  attiring  herael^  as  it 
wer^  Sac  that  nuptial  deathbed.  "  'Tis  a  pretty  piece  of  Tanity," 
says  he,  looking  gloomily  at  the  beautiful  creature :  there  were 
Hambeauz  in  the  room  lighting  up  the  brilliant  mistroH  of  it.  She 
lifted  up  the  great  gold  salver  with  her  &ir  arms. 

"  Vanity  ! "  says  she,  haughtily,  "  What  is  vanity  in  you,  sir,  is 
}ax)priety  in  me.  You  ask  a  Jewish  price  for  it,  Mr.  Chwee ;  but 
have  it  I  vill,  if  only  to  q>ite  Mr.  fiamend." 

"  0  Beatrix,  lay  it  down  I "  says  Mr.  Esmond.  "  Herodias  !  yon 
know  not  what  you  cairy  in  the  charger." 

She  dropi>ed  it  with  a  clang ;  the  eager  goldsmith  running  to 
seize  his  fallen  ware.  The  lady'a  &ce  caught  the  &ight  &om  Es- 
mond's pale  countenance,  and  her  eyes  shone  out  like  beacons  of 
alarm  : — "  What  is  it,  Henry  1 "  says  sli*^  running  to  him,  and 
setang  boUi  his  hands,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  your  pale  &ce 
and  gloomy  tones  ? " 

"Come  away,  oomeaway!"  says  !&mond,  leading  her  :  sheclung 
frightened  to  him,  and  he  supported  her  upon  his  heart,  bidding 
the  scared  goldsmith  leave  them.  The  man  went  into  the  next 
apartment,  storing  with  surprise^  and  hugging  his  precious  charger. 

"  0  my  Beatrix,  my  sister  ! "  Bays  Eanond,  still  holding  in  hia 
aims  the  pallid  and  afirighted  creature,  "you  have  the  greatest 
courage  of  any  woman  in  the  world ;  prepare  to  show  it  now,  fbr 
you  have  a  dreadful  toial  to  bear." 

She  sprang  awny  from  the  friend  who  would  have  protected  her : 
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— "  Hath  be  loft  me  1 "  says  she.  "  We  had  words  this  moining : 
he  was  very  gloomy,  aud  I  angered  him  :  bat  he  dared  not,  be 
dared  not !  **  As  she  spoke  a  burning  blush  flushed  over  her  wbok 
face  and  bosom.  Esmond  saw  it  reflected  in  the  glass  by  'which  she 
stood,  with  clenched  hands,  pressing  her  swelling  heart. 

"  He  has  left  you,**  says  Esmond,  wondering  that  ra^e  rather 
than  sorrow  was  in  her  looks. 

"  And  he  is  aUve,"  cries  Beatrix,  "  and  you  bring  me  tills  comj 
mission  !  He  has  left  me,  and  you  haven't  dared  to  avenge  me ! 
You,  that  pretend  to  be  the  champion  of  our  house,  have  let  me  suffer 
this  insult!  Whei'eisCastlowoodI     I  will  go  to  my  brother.** 

"  The  Duke  is  not  alive,  Beatrix,"  said  Esmond. 

She  looked  at  her  cousin  wildly,  and  fell  back  to  the  wall  as 
though  shot  in  the  breast : — '*  And  you  come  here,  and — and — you 
killed  him  1" 

"  No ;  thank  Heaven,"  her  kinsman  said,  "  the  blood  of  that 
noble  heart  doth  not  stain  my  sword !  In  its  last  hour  it  was  faith- 
ful to  thee,  Beatrix  Esmond.  Vain  and  cruel  woman  !  kneel  and 
thank  the  awftd  Heaven  which  awards  life  and  death,  and  chastises 
pride,  that  the  noble  Hamilton  died  true  to  you ;  -at  least  that  'twas 
not  your  quarrel,  or  your  pride,  or  your  wicked  vanity,  that  drove 
him  to  liis  fate.  He  died  by  the  bloody  sword  wliich  already  had 
drank  your  own  father's  blood.  O  woman,  O  sister !  to  that  sad 
field  where  two  corpses  are  lying — for  the  murderer  died  too  by  the 
hand  of  the  man  he  slew — can  you  bring  no  mourners  but  your  re- 
venge and  your  vanity  ]  Grod  help  and  pardon  thee,  Beatrix,  as  he 
brings  this  awfiil  pimishment  to  your  hard  and  rebellious  heart." 

Esmond  had  scarce  done  speaking,  when  his  mistress  came  in. 
The  colloquy  between  him  and  Beatrix  had  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  time  Esmond's  servant  had  carried  the 
disastrous  news  through  the  household..  The  army  of  Vanity-Fair, 
waiting  without,  gathered  up  all  their  fripperies  and  fled  aghast. 
Tender  Lady  Castlewood  had  been  in  talk  above  with  Dean  Atter- 
bury,  the  pious  creature's  almoner  and  director ;  and  the  Dean  had 
entered  with  her  as  a  physician  whose  place  was  at  a  sick-bed. 
Beatrix's  mother  looked  at  Esmond  and  ran  towards  her  daughter, 
with  a  pale  face  and  open  heart  and  hands,  all  ^kindness  and  pity. 
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But  Beatrix  paaeed  her  by,  nor  would  she  have  anjr  of  the  medicft- 
meata  of  the  spiritnal  physiinaiL  "  I  tim  best  in  my  own  rooM 
and  by  myself"  she  said.  Her  eyes  were  quite  dry ;  nor  did  Eb- 
mond  ever  see  them  otherwise,  sare  oooe,  in  reepect  to  that  grie£ 
She  gave  him  a  cold  haul  aa  she  went  oat ;  "  Thask  you,  brother," 
die  aaid,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  simplicity  more  touohiog  than 
te&rs;  '"all  you  have  said  is  true  and  kind,  and  I  will  go  away  and 
oak  pardon."  The  three  others  remained  behind,  and  talked  over 
the  dreadiiil  story.  It  affected  Dr.  Atterbury  more  evea  than  us, 
aa  it  seemed.  The  death  of  Mohun,  her  husband's  murdero',  was 
more  awfiil  to  my  miatress  than  even  the  Duke's  unhappy  end. 
Esmond  gave  at  length  what  particulars  he  knew  of  their  quarrel, 
and  the  canae  of  it  The  two  Doblemen  had  long  been  at  war  with 
reepect  to  the  Lord  Gerard's  pn^rty,  whose  two  daughtera  my 
Lord  Duke  and  Mohan  had  manied.  They  had  met  by  appoint- 
ment that  day  at  the  lawyer's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  had  worda 
which,  though  they  appeared  very  trifiiug  to  those  who  heard  them, 
were  not  so  to  m^i  exasperated  by  long  and  previous  enmity. 
Mohun  asked  my  Lord  Duke  where  he  could  see  his  Grace's  fiiends, 
and  within  an  hour  had  sent  two  of  his  own  to  arrange  this  deadly 
dueL  It  was  pursued  with  such  fierceness,  and  sprung  &om  so 
tiifiiiig  a  cause,  that  all  men  agreed  at  the  time  that  there  was  a 
party,  of  which  these  three  notorious  brawlers  were  but  agetits,  who 
deaired  to  take  Duke  Hamilton's  life  away.  They  fought  three  on 
a  ude,  aa  in  that  tragic  meeting  twelve  years  back,  which  hath  been 
recounted  already,  and  in  which  Mohun  performed  bis  aecoiul 
nuirder.  They  rushed  in,  and  closed  upon  each  other  at  once  with* 
cut  any  feints  or  crosmng  of  swords  even,  and  stabbed  one  at  Hm 
other  desperately,  each  receiving  many  wounds ;  and  Mohun  having 
his  death-wound,  and  my  Lord  Duke  lying  by  him.  Macartney 
came  up  and  stabbed  his  Gmce  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  gave 
him  the  blow  of  which  he  died.  Colonel  Macartney  denied  this,  of 
which  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  whole  kingdom  would 
nevertheless  have  him  guilty,  and  fled  the  country,  whlUier  he 
never  returned. 

What   was  the  real  cause  of  the  Duke  Hamilton's  death — a 
paltry  qoairel  that  might  easily  have  been  made  up,  and  with  a 
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ruffian  so  low,  base,  profligate,  and  d^raded  with  i 
and  repeated  murdras,  that  a  man  of  such  a  roDown  and  pcino^ 
rank  as  my  Lord  Doke  might  hare  disdained  to  Bollj  Ihs  swod 
with  the  blood  of  sach  a  villain.  But  his  quiit  wm  bq  high  thit 
those  who  wished  hia  death  knew  Uiat  his  ooniaga  was  like  hii 
oharity,  and  never  turned  aay  man  awaj ;  and  he  died  t^  the  handi 
of  Mohun,  and  the  other  t^wo  cut-throats  that  were  set  on  him 
The  Queen's  ambasaador  to  Paris  died,  the  loyal  and  devoted  aer- 
vant  of  tlie  House  of  Stuart,  and  a  Royal  Frinoe  of  Scotl&nd  him- 
self and  carrying  the  confidence,  the  repentance  of  Queen  Aniw 
along  with  his  own  open  devotion,  and  the  good-will  of  milliooa  in 
the  oountiy  more,  to  the  Queen's  exiled  brother  and  sovereign. 

That  party  to  which  Lord  Mohan  belonged  had  the  benefit  of 
his  service,  and  now  were  well  rid  of  such  a  ruffian.  He,  aod 
Meredith,  and  Macartney,  were  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh'a  men; 
and  the  two  colonels  had  been  broke  bnt  the  year  before  for  drink- 
ing perdition  'to  the  Tories.  His  Grace  was  a  Whig  novr  and  a 
Hanoverian,  and  as  eager  for  war  as  Prince  Eugene  himselC  I  say 
not  that  he  was  privy  to  Duke  Hamilton's  death,  I  say  that  hia 
party  profited  by  it ;  and  that  three  desperate  and  bloody  inoten- 
ments  were  found  to  effect  that  murder. 

As  Esmond  and  the  Dean  walked  away  from  KenaingtoQ  dis- 
oonrsiug  of  this  tragedy,  and  how  fatal  it  was  to  the  cause  which 
they  both  had  at  heart ;  the  street-criers  were  already  out  with 
their  broadsides,  shontiog  through  the  town  the  full,  true,  aad 
horrible  account  of  the  death  of  Lord  Mohun  and  Duke  Hamilttni 
in  a  dacL  A  fellow  had  got  to  Kensington,  and  was  crying  it  in 
the  equare  there  at  veiy  early  morning,  when  Mr.  Esmond  hap- 
pened to  pass  by.  He  drove  the  man  firom  under  Beatrix'a  very 
window,  whereof  the  casement  had  been  set  open.  The  sun  was 
shining  though  'twas  November ;  he  had  seen  the  market-carte 
rolling  into  London,  the  guard  relieved  at  the  Palace,  the  labourers 
trudging  to  tbeir  work  in  the  gardens  between  Kensiugton  and 
the  City — the  wanderiug  merchants  and  hawkers  filling  the  uir 
with  ihelr  cries.  The  world  was  going  to  its  business  again,  al- 
though dukes  lay  dead  and  ladies  mourned  for  them  ;  and  kings, 
very  likely,  lost  their  ciionc^     So  night  and  day  pass  away,  and 
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b>-morrow  comes,  and  onr  pkoe  knova  lu  not.  Esmond  thought 
of  the  courier,  nov  g&lloping  ou  the  north  road  to  inform  him,  who 
was  Earl  of  Amn  yasterday,  that  he  was  Duke  of  Hamilton  to- 
day, and  of  a  thooaand  great  schemes,  hopea,  ambitions,  that  were 
alive  in  the  gallant  hearC,  beating  a  few  hours  aiace,  and  now  in  a 
little  duat  quiescent. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

I  VISIT  CASTLEWOOD  OMCB  HORS. 

Thub,  for  a  third  time,  Beatrix's  ambitious  hopes  were  oircum- 
vented,  and  she  might  well  believe  that  a  special  malignant  fata 
watched  aad  pui'aued  her,  tearing  her  prize  out  nf  her  hand  juKt  as 
she  seemed  to  grasp  it,  and  leaving  her  with  ouly  rage  and  grief  for 
her  portion.  Whatever  her  feelings  might  have  been  of  anger  or 
of  sorrow  (and  I  fear  me  that  the  former  emotion  was  that  which 
most  tore  her  heart),  she  would  take  no  confidant,  as  people  of 
softer  natures  would  have  done  under  snob  a  calamity ;  her  mother 
and  her  kinsman  knew  that  she  would  disdain  their  pity,  and  that 
to  offer  it  would  be  but  to  infuriate  the  cruel  wound  which  fortune 
had  inflicted.  We  knew  that  her  pride  was  awfully  humbled  and 
punished  by  this  sudden  and  terrible  blow ;  she  wanted  no  teach- 
ing of  ouTB  to  point  out  the  sad  moral  of  her  story.  Her  foail 
mother  could  give  but  her  prayers,  and  her  kinsman  his  faithful 
friendebip  and  patience  to  the  unhappy-stricken  creature ;  and  it 
waa  only  by  hints,  and  a  word  or  two  attered  month^  afterwards, 
that  Beatrix  showed  she  understood  their  silent  commiseration,  and 
on  her  parb  waa  secretly  thankful  for  their  forbearance.  The 
people  about  the  Court  said  there  was  that  in  her  manner  which 
frightened  away  scoffing  and  condolence  :  she  was  above  their 
triumph  and  their  pity,  and  acted  her  part  in  that  dreadful  tragedy 
greatly  and  courageously ;  so  that  those  who  liked  her  least  were 
yet  forced  to  admire  her.  We,  who  watched  her  after  her  disaster, 
could  not  but  respect  the  indomitablp  courage  and  majestic  cnlm 
with  which  abe  bon  it    "  I  wonld  rather  sue  hei  tears  than  her 
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pride,"  her  mother  said,  who  waa  accaatomed  to  bear  her  aomwt 
in  a  very  different  way,  and  to  reoeiTe  them  aa  the  stroke  of  Oo^ 
with  au  awful  Buhmission  and  meekness.  But  BeAtiiz'a  natnra  wm 
different  to  that  tender  parent's  j  she  seemed  to  accept  her  gtid, 
and  to  defy  it ;  nor  would  she  allow  it  (I  beliere  not  even  in  pit- 
Tate,  and  in  her  own  chamber)  to  exturt  from  her  the  cooieeaton  of 
even  a  tear  of  humiliation  or  a  cry  of  pain.  Friends  and  childnn 
of  our  race,  who  cume  after  me,  in  which  way  will  yoa  beMr  roar 
trials  1  I  know  oca  tliat  pniya  Grod  will  give  you  love  rather  **■»» 
pride,  and  that  the  Eye  all-saeing  shall  find  yon  in  tiie  humble 
place.  Not  that  we  should  judge  proud  spirits  otherwiae  than 
charitably.  'Tis  nature  hath  &sIuoned  some  for  ambition  and  do- 
minion, as  it  hath  formed  othen  for  obedieooe  and  gentle  mibmis- 
sion.  The  leopard  follows  hia  nature  as  the  lamb  does,  and  acta 
after  leopard  law ;  she  can  neither  help  her  beauty,  nor  her  courago, 
nor  her  cruelty  ;  nor  a  single  spot  on  her  shining  coat ;  nor  the 
conquering  spirit  which  impels  ber;  nor  the  diot  which  brings  her 

During  that  well-founded  panic  the  "Whigs  had,  leat  the  Qneen 
should  forsake  their  Hanoverian  Prince,  bound  by  oaths  and 
treaties  as  Bhe  was  to  him,  and  recall  her  brother,  who  was  allied  to 
her  by  yet  stronger  ties  of  nature  and  duty ;  the  Prince  of  Savc^, 
and  the  boldest  of  that  party  of  the  Whigs,  were  for  bringing  the 
young  Duke  of  Cambridge  over,  in  spite  of  the  Qneen  and  the  oat- 
cry  of  her  Tory  servants,  arguing  that  the  Electoml  Prince,  a  Peer 
and  Prince  of  the  Blood- Koyal  of  this  Realm  too,  and  in  tiia  line 
of  Biicoesaion  to  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  sit  In  the  Parliament 
whereof  he  was  a  member,  and  lo  dwell  in  the  country  which  he 
one  day  was  to  govern.  Nothing  but  the  sti'ongeet  ill-will  expreae- 
ed  by  the  Queen,  aud  the  people  about  her,  and  menaces  of  the 
Boyal  resentuient,  should  this  scheme  be  persisted  in,  prevented  it 
from  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  boldest  on  our  side  were,  in  like  manner,  for  having  onr 
Prince  into  the  country.  The  undoubted  inheritor  of  the  ri^t 
divine;  the  feelings  of  more  than  half  the  nation,  of  almost  all  tfae 
clergy,  of  the  gentry  of  England  and  Scotland  with  ^'"1;  entirely 
innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  his  fitther  suffered — brare,  yonn^ 
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handsome,  uofortonate — who  in  England  would  dare  to  molest  the 
Prioce  should  he  come  among  ua,  and  fling  Mmmlf  upon  British 
generosity,  hospitality,  and  honour  1  An  invader  with  an  army  of 
Frenchmen  behind  him,  EQgllahmen  of  spirit  would  resiat  to  the 
death,  and  drive  back  to  the  shores  whence  he  came ;  but  a  Prince, 
alone,  armed  with  his  right  only,  and  reljing  on  the  loyalty  of  hia 
people,  was  sure,  many  of  his  &iends  argued,  of  welcome,  at  least  of 
safety,  among  ns.  The  hand  of  hia  sister  the  Queen,  of  the  people 
hia  aubjects,  never  could  be  ruised  to  do  him  a  wrong.  But  the 
Queen  waa  timid  by  nature,  and  the  successive  ministers  she  had, 
had  private  causes  for  their  irreeolution.  The  bolder  and  honester 
men,  who  had  at  heart  the  illustrious  young  exile's  cause,  had  no 
scheme  of  interest  of  their  own  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the 
right  done,  and,  provided  only  he  came  as  an  Englishman,  were 
ready  to  venture  their  all  to  welcome  and  defend  him. 

St.  John  and  Harley  both  had  kind  words  in  plenty  for  the 
Prince's  adherents,  and  gavo  him  eudlees  promises  of  future  sup- 
port :  but  hints  and  promises  were  all  they  could  be  got  to  give ; 
and  some  of  his  friends  were  for  measures  much  bolder,  more  effi- 
cacious, and  more  open.  With  a  party  of  those,  some  of  whom  are 
yet  alive,  and  some  whose  namee  Mr.  Esmond  has  no  right  to 
mention,  he  found  himself  engaged  the  year  after  that  miserable 
death  of  Dake  Hamilton,  which  deprived  the  Prince  of  his  most 
courageous  ally  in  this  country.  Dean  Atlerbury  was  one  of  the 
friends  whom  Esmond  may  mention,  as  the  brave  bishop  is  now 
beyond  exile  and  persecution,  and  to  him,  and  one  or  two  more, 
the  Colonel  opened  himself  of  a  scheme  of  his  own,  that,  backed  by 
a  little  resolution  on  the  Prince's  part,  could  not  £iil  of  bringing 
about  the  accomplishment  of  their  dearest  wishes. 

My  young  Lord  Viscount  Caittlewood  had  not  oome  to  England 
to  keep  his  majority,  and  had  now  been  absent  from  the  country 
for  several  years.  The  year  when  his  sister  was  to  be  married  and 
Duke  Hamilton  died,  my  lord  was  kept  at  Bmxelles  by  his  wife's 
lying-in.  The  gentle  Clotilda  conld  not  bear  her  husband  out  of 
her  sight ;  perhaps  she  mistrusted  the  young  scapegrace  should  he 
ever  get  loooa  from  her  leading-strings;  and  she  kept  him  by  her 
side  to  nnrae  the  baby  and  administer  posset  to  the  gossip&    Many 
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a  laugh  poor  Beatrix  had  had  about  Frank's  uxoriousneas :  hu 
mother  would  have  gone  to  Clotilda  when  her  tdme  was  comings 
but  that  the  mother-in-law  was  already  in  possession,  and  the  nego- 
tiations for  poor  Beatrix's  marriage  were  b^un.  A  few  months 
after  the  horiid  catastrophe  in  Hyde  Park,  my  mistress  and  her 
daughter  retired  to  Castlewood,  where  my  lord,  it  was  expected, 
would  soon  join  them.  But,  to  say  truth,  their  quiet  household 
was  little  to  his  taste ;  he  cotdd  be  got  to  come  to  Waloote  but 
once  after  his  first  campaign ;  and  then  the  young  rogue  spent 
more  than  half  his  time  in  London,  not  appearing  at  Court  or  in 
public  under  his  own  name  and  title,  but  frequenting  plays,  bagnios^ 
and  the  very  worst  company,  under  the  name  of  Captain  Ssmond 
(whereby  his  innocent  kinsman  got  more  than  once  into  trouble); 
and  so  under  various  pretexts,  and  in  pursuit  of  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sures, until*  he  plunged  into  the  lawful  one  of  marriage,  Frank 
Castlewood  had  remained  away  from  this  coimtry,  and  was  un- 
known, save  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  with  whom  he  had 
served  abroad.  The  fond  heart  of  his  mother  was  pained  by  this 
long  absence.  'Twas  all  that  Henry  Esmond  could  do  to  soothe 
her  natural  mortification,  and  find  exciises  for  his  kinsman's  levity. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1713,  Lord  Castlewood  thought  of 
returuing  home.  His  first  child  had  been  a  daughter;  Clotilda 
was  in  the  way  of  gratifying  his  lordship  with  a  second,  and  the 
pious  youth  thought  that,  by  bringing  his  wife  to  his  ancestral 
home,  by  prayers  to  St.  Philip  of  Castlewood,  and  what  not,  Hea- 
ven might  be  induced  to  bless  him  with  a  son  this  time,  for  whoee 
coming  the  expectant  mamma  was  very  anxious. 

The  long-debated  peace  had  been  proclaimed  this  year  at  the  end 
of  March  ;  and  France  was  open  to  us.  Just  as  Frank's  poor  mother 
had  made  all  things  ready  for  Lord  CastJewood's  i-eception,  and 
was  eagerly  expecting  her  son,  it  was  by  Colonel  Esmond's  means 
that  the  kind  lady  was  disappointed  of  her  longing,  and  obliged  to 
defer  once  more  the  darling  hope  of  her  heart. 

Esmond  took  horses  to  Castlewood.  He  had  not  seen  its  ancient 
grey  towers  and  well-remembered  woods  for  nearly  fourteen  years, 
and  since  he  rode  thence  with  my  lord,  to  whom  his  mistress  with 
her  young  children   by    her   side  waved  an    adieu,   what  ages 
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Ne«m  to  have  passed  since  then,  what  yean  of  actioB  and  paBsion, 
of  care,  lore,  hope,  disaster !  The  children  were  grown  up  nav, 
and  had  storiee  of  their  own.  As  for  Esmond,  he  felt  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old  ;  his  dear  mistress  only  seemed  unchanged ;  she  looked 
aod  welcomed  him  quite  as  of  old.  There  was  Uie  fountain  in  the 
ccurt  babbling  its  fumiliftr  music,  the  old  ball  and  its  furniture 
the  carved  chair  my  late  lord  used,  the  very  flagon  he  draak  from. 
Esmond'a  mistress  knew  he  would  like  to  sleep  in  the  little  room 
he  used  to  occupy ;  'twas  made  ready  for  him,  and  wall-floweis  anil 
iweet  berb«  set  in  the  adjoinicg  chamber,  the  chaplain's  room- 
In  tears  of  not  unmanly  emotion,  wit^  prayera  of  submission  to 
the  awful  Dispenser  of  death  and  life,  of  good  and  evil  fortunt^ 
Mr.  Esmond  passed  a  part  of  that  fiist  night  at  Ceatlcwood,  lying 
awake  for  many  hours  as  the  clock  kept  tolling  (in  tones  so  well 
remembered),  looking  back,  as  all  men  will,  that  revisit  their  home 
of  childhood,  over  the  great  gulf  of  time,  and  surveying  himself  on 
the  diataat  bank  yonder,  a  sad  little  melancholy  boy,  with  hie  lord 
still  alive — his  dear  mistreas,  a  girl  yet^  her  children  sporting 
around  her.  Yeani  ago,  a  boy  on  that  vei?  bed,  when  she  had 
bleaaed  him  and  called  him  her  knight,  he  had  made  a  tow  to  be 
faithful  and  never  desert  her  dear  servica  Had  he  kept  that  fond 
boyish  promise  i  Yes,  before  Heaven ;  yes,  piaise  be  to  God  I 
His  life  had  been  hers ;  his  blood,  his  fortune,  his  name,  his  whole 
heart  ever  since  had  been  hers  and  her  children's.  All  night  long 
be  was  dreaming  hia  boyhood  over  again,  and  waking  fitfully ;  be 
half  iancied  he  heard  Father  Holt  calling  to  him  g-om  the  next 
chamber,  and  that  he  was  coming  in  and  oat  from  the  mysterious 
window. 

Esmond  rose  up  before  the  dawn,  passed  into  the  next  room,  where 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  odour  of  the  wall-flowers ;  looked  into 
the  brasier  where  the  papers  had  been  burnt,  into  the  old  preasee 
where  Holt's  books  and  papers  had  been  kept,  and  tried  the  spring; 
and  whether  the  window  worked  still.  The  spring  had  not  been 
touched  for  yeara,  but  yielded  at  length,  and  the  whole  fabrio 
of  the  window  sank  down.  He  lifted  it  and  it  relapsed  into  ita 
frame ;  no  one  had  ever  passed  thence  since  Holt  uaed  it  sixteen 
years  ago. 
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Esmond  remembered  his  poor  lord  saying,  on  the  last  day  of 
life,  that  Holt  used  to  come  in  and  out  of  the  house  like  a  g^osl^ 
and  knew  that  the  Father  liked  these  mysteries,  and  practised  sndi 
secret  disguises,  entrances,  and  exits :  this  was  the  way  the  ^losi 
came  and  went,  his  pu^Hl  had  always  conjectured.  Esmond  dosed 
the  casement  up  again  as  the  dawn  was  rising;  over  Cartlewood 
vill^e ;  he  could  hear  the  clinking  at  the  blacksmith's  foi^B 
yonder  among  the  trees,  across  the  green,  and  past  the  river,  oa 
which  a  mist  still  lay  sleeping. 

Next  Esmond  opened  that  long  cupboard  over  the  woodwork  of 
the  I  mantelpiece,  big  enough  to  hold  a  man,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Holt  used  to  keep  sundry  secret  properties  of  his.  The  two  swords 
he  remembered  so  well  as  a  boy,  lay  actually  there  still,  and  Esmond 
took  them  out  and  wiped  them,  with  a  strange  curiesity  of  emotion. 
There  were  a  bundle  of  papers  here,  too^  which  no  doubt  had 
been  left  at  Holt's  la«t  visit  to  the  place,  in  my  Lord  Yiscoiint's 
life,  that  very  day  when  the  pnest  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to 
Hexham  Castle.  Esmond  made  free  with  these  papers,  and  found 
treasonable  matter  of  King  William's  reign,  the  names  of  Chamock 
and  Perkins,  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  Sir  John  Friend,  Bookwood 
and  Lodwick,  Lords  Montgomery  and  Ailesbury,  Clarendon  and 
Yaimoutb,  that  had  all  been  engaged  in  plots  against  the  usurper ;  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Berwick  too,  and  one  from  the  King  at 
St.  Grcrmains,  of£[n*ing  to  confer  upon  his  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Francis  Viscount  Castiewood  the  titles  of  Earl  and  Marquis  of 
Esmond,  bestowed  by  patent  royal,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  upon  Thomas  Viscount  Castlewood  and  the  heirs-male  of 
his  body,  in  default  of  which  issue  the  ranks  and  dignities  were 
to  pass  to  Francis  aforesaid. 

This  was  the  paper,  whereof  my  lord  had  spoken,  which  HoU 
showed  him  the  very  day  he  was  arrested,  and  for  an  answer  i» 
which  he  would  come  back  in  a  week's  time.  I  put  these  papexs 
hastily  into  the  crypt  whence  I  had  taken  them,  being  interrupted 
by  a  tapping  of  a  light  finger  at  the  ring  of  the  chamber-door : 
'twas  my  kind  mistress,  with  her  face  frdl  of  love  and  welcome. 
She,  too,  had  passed  the  night  wakefrilly,  no  doubt ;  but  neither 
asked  the  other  how  the  hours  had  been  spent     There  are  things 
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we  divine  without  speaking  aiul  know  though  they  happen  oat  oC 
our  aight  This  fond  lady  hath  told  me  that  ahe  knew  both  days 
when  I  was  wounded  abroad.  Who  shall  say  how  hi  sympathy 
reaches,  and  how  truly  love  can  prophecy  i  "I  looked  into  your 
room,"  was  all  she  said ;  "  the  bed  was  racant,  the  little  old 
bed  I  I  knew  I  should  find  you  here."  And  tender  and  blush- 
ing faintly  with  a  benediction  in  her  eyes,  the  gentle  creature 
kissed  him. 

They  walked  out,  haod-in-hand,  throngh  the  old  court,  and  to  the 
teimce-wnlk,  where  the  grasa  wae  glistening  with  dew,  and  the 
birds  in  the  green  woods  abore  were  singing  their  delicious  choruses 
under  the  blushing  morning  sky.  How  well  all  things  were  remem- 
bered I  The  ancient  towers  and  gables  of  the  hall  darkling  against 
the  east,  the  purple  shadows  on  the  green  slopee,  the  quaint  devicea 
and  carvings  of  the  dial,  the  forest-crowned  heights,  the  feir  yellow 
{dain  cheerful  witii  crops  and  com,  the  shining  river  rolling  through 
it  towards  the  pearly  hills  b^rond  J  all  these  were  before  ns,  along 
with  a  thousand  beautiful  memorieti  of  our  youth,  beautiful  and  sad, 
but  as  real  and  vivid  in  our  minds  as  that  fair  and  always-remem- 
bered scene  our  eyes  beheld  once  mora  We  forget  nothing.  The 
memory  sleeps,  but  wakens  again ;  I  often  think  Low  it  shall  be 
when,  after  the  last  sleep  of  death,  the  reoeilUe  shall  arouse  ua  for 
ever,  and  the  past  in  one  flash  of  self-consciousuetis  rush  back,  like 
the  soul,  revivified. 

The  house  would  not  be  up  for  some  hours  yet  (it  was  July,  and 
the  dawn  was  only  just  awake),  and  here  Esmond  opened  himself 
to  his  mistrees,  of  the  busiueee  he  had  in  hand,  and  what  part 
Frank  was  to  play  in  it.  He  knew  he  could  confide  any  thing  to 
her,  and  that  the  fond  soul  would  die  rather  than  reveal  it ;  aiul 
Ijidrling  her  keep  the  secret  firom  all,  he  laid  it  entirely  before  hin 
mistress  (always  as  staunch  a  little  lo3ralist  as  any  in  the  kingdom), 
and  indeed  was  quito  sure  that  any  plan  of  his  was  secure  of  her 
applause  and  empathy.  Never  was  such  a  gloiious  scheme  to  her 
partial  mind,  never  such  a  devoted  knight  to  execute  it.  An  hour 
or  two  may  have  passed  whilst  they  were  having  their  colloquy. 
Beatrix  came  out  to  them  just  as  their  talk  was  over ;  her  tall 
beautiful  form  robed  in  sable  (which  she  wore  without  ostentation 
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ever  since  last  yearns  catastrophe),  sweeping  over  the  green  terrace^ 
and  casting  its  shadows  before  her  across  the  grass. 

She  made  us  one  of  her  grand  curtsies  smiling,  and  called  us 
^  the  young  people."  She  was  older,  paler,  and  more  majestic  than 
in  the  year  before ;  her  mother  seemed  the  yonngest  of  the  twa 
She  never  once  spoke  of  her  grief,  Lady  Casilewood  told  Esmond, 
or  alluded,  save  by  a  quiet  word  or  two,  to  the  death  of  her  hopea. 

When  Beatrix  came  back  to  Castlewood  she  took  to  visiting  all 
the  cottages  and  all  the  sick.  She  set  up  a  school  of  children,  and 
taught  singing  to  some  of  them.  We  had  a  pair  of  beautifal  old 
organs  in  Castlewood  Church,  on  which  she  played  admirably,  m 
that  the  music  there  became  to  be  known  in  the  countiy  for  many 
miles  round,  and  no  doubt  people  came  to  see  the  fidr  organist  as 
well  as  to  hear  her.  Parson  Tusher  and  his  wife  were  established 
at  the  vicarage,  but  his  wife  had  brought  him  no  children  where- 
with Tom  might  meet  his  enemies  at  the  gata  Honest  Tom  took 
care  not  to  have  many  such,  his  great  shovel»hat  was  in  his  hand 
for  every  bodjn  He  was  pro^e  of  bows  and  complimenta  Be 
behaved  to  Esmond  [as  if  the  Colonel  had  been  a  Commander-in 
Chief ;  he  dined  at  the  hall  that  dsy,  being  Sunday,  and  wonld  not 
partake  of  pudding  except  under  extreme  pressure.  He  deplox^ 
my  lord's  perversion,  but  drank  his  lordship's  health  very  devoutly; 
and  an  hour  before  at  church  sent  the  Colonel  to  sleep,  with  a  long^ 
learned,  and  refreshing  sermon. 

Esmond's  visit  home  was  but  for  two  days ;  the  bosinesB  he  had 
in  hand  calling  him  away  and  out  of  the  country.  Ere  he  went, 
he  saw  Beatrix  but  once  alone,  and  then  she  summoned  him  out  of 
the  long  tapestry  room,  where  he  and  his  mistress  were  sittings 
quite  es  in  old  times,  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  that  had  been 
Viscountfess  Isabel's  sleeping  apartment,  and  where  Esmond  per- 
fectly well  remembered  seeing  the  old  lady  sitting  up  in  the  bed, 
in  her  night-rail,  that  morning  when  the  troop  of  guard  came  to 
fetch  her.  The  most  beauti^l  woman  in  England  lay  in  that  bed 
now,  whereof  the  great  damask  hangings  were  scarce  faded  sinoe 
Esmond  saw  them  last 

Here  stood  Beatrix  in  her  black  robes,  holding  a  box  in  her  hand ; 
'twas  that  which  Esmond  had  given  her  before  her  mamage,  stamped 
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■with  a  coronet  vhich  the  disappointed  girl  waa  oerer  to  wear ;  and 
containing  his  annt's  legacy  of  diamonds. 

"You  had  best  take  theae  with  you,  Hany,"  aays  she  ;  "  I  hava 
no  need  of  diamonda  any  more."  There  vas  not  the  least  token  of 
emotion  in  her  quiet  low  voice.  She  held  out  the  black  ahagreen- 
cHae  with  her  fair  arm,  that  did  not  ahake  in  the  least.  Esmond  saw 
she  wore  a  black  velvet  bracelet  on  it,  with  my  Lord  Duke's  picture 
in  enamel ;  he  had  given  it.her  but  three  days  before  he  fell. 

Esmond  said  ^e  stones  were  his  no  longer,  and  strove  to  torn 
off  that  proffered  restoration  with  a  laugh  :  "  Of  what  good,"  aay* 
he,  "  are  tb^  to  me  }  The  diamond  loop  to  hia  hat  did  not  set 
aS  Prince  Eugene,  and  will  not  make  my  yellow  &ce  look  any 
handsomer. " 

"  You  will  give  them  to  your  wife,  cousin, "  Bays  ahe.  "  My 
cou^n,  your  wife  has  a  lovely  complexion  and  shape." 

"  Beatrix,"  Esmond  burst  out,  die  old  fire  flaming  out  as  it 
would  at  times,  "  will  you  wear  those  trinkets  at  your  marriage  } 
You  whispered  once  you  did  not  know  me :  you  know  me  better 
now :  how  I  sought,  what  I  have  sighed  for,  for  ten  years,  what 
foi^ne !" 

"  A  price  for  your  constancy,  my  lord  ! "  says  she ;  "  such  a  prwn 
chvoalier  wants  to  be  paid.     O  fie,  cwusin  P 

"Again,"  Esmond  spoke  out^  "if  I  do  something  you  have  at 
heart ;  something  worthy  of  me  and  you  ;  something  that  shall  make 
me  a  name  with  which  to  endow  you  ;  will  you  take  it  I  There  waa 
a  chance  for  me  once,  you  said  ;  is  it  impoeaible  to  recall  it  I  Sera 
shake  your  head,  but  hear  me  :  say  you  will  hear  me  a  year  henoa. 
If  I  come  hack  to  you  and  bring  you  lame,  will  that  please  yon  I 
If  I  do  what  yon  desire  most — what  he  who  is  dead  desired 
most — will  that  soften  you  1 " 

"What  is  it,  Heniy,"  says  she,  her  fiice  lighting  up;  "what 
mean  you  i  " 

"  Ask  no  questions,"  he  said,  "  wait,  and  give  me  but  time ;  if 
I  bring  back  that  you  long  for,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  ^eard 
you  pray  for,  will  you  have  no  reward  for  him  who  has  done  you  that 
service  1  Put  away  those  trinkets,  keep  them  ;  it  shall  not  be  at  my 
marriage,  it  shall  not  be  at  yours,  hut  if  man  can  do  it,  I  swear  a  day 
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ahall  come  when  there  shall  be  a  feast  in  your  house,  and  you  shall  be 
proud  to  wear  them.  I  say  no  more  now;  put  aside  these  worda, 
and  lock  away  yonder  box  until  the  day  when  I  shall  remind 
you  of  both.     All  I  pray  of  you  now  is,  to  wait  and  to  remember. 

<'  You  are  going  out  of  the  coimtiy ) "  says  Beatrix,  in  some 
agitation. 

"Yea,  to-morrow,"  says  Esmond. 

"  To  Lorraine,  cousin  ? "  says  Beatrix,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm ;  'twas  the  hand  on  which  she  wore  the  Duke's  bracelets  ^'  Stay, 
Harry ! "  continued  she,  with  a  tone  that  had  more  despondency  in  ii 
than  she  was  accustomed  to  show.  '<  Sear  a  last  word.  I  do  ]ot« 
you.  I  do  admire  you — ^who  would  not,  that  has  known  such  love 
as  yours  has  been  for  us  all  ?  But  I  think  I  have  no  heart ;  at  least, 
I  have  never  seen  the  man  that  could  touch  it ;  and,  had  I  found  him, 
I  would  have  followed  him  in  rags  had  he  been  a  private  soldier, 
or  to  sea,  like  one  of  those  buccaneers  you  used  to  read  to  us  about 
when  we  were  children.  I  would  do  any  thing  for  such  a  man, 
bear  any  thing  for  him  :  but  I  never  found  one.  You  were  ever  toj» 
much  of  a  slave  to  win  my  heart ;  even  my  Lord  Duke  could  not 
command  it.  I  had  not  been  happy  had  I  married  him.  I  knew 
that  three  months  after  our  engagement — and  was  too  vain  to 
break  it.  O  Harry  !  I  cried  once  or  twice,  not  for  him,  but  with 
tears  of  rage  because  I  could  not  be  sorry  for  him.  I  was  frightened 
to  find  I  was  glad  of  his  death  ;  and  were  I  joined  to  you,  I  should 
]iave  the  same  sense  of  servitude,  the  same  longing  to  escape.  We 
should  both  be  unhappy,  and  you  the  most,  who  are  as  jealous  as 
the  Duke  was  himself.  I  tried  to  love  him  ;  I  tried,  indeed  I  did  : 
affected  gladness  when  he  came :  submitted  to  hear  when  he  was 
by  me,  and  tried  the  wife's  part  I  thought  I  was  to  play  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  But  half  an  hour  of  that  complaisance  wearied 
me,  and  what  would  a  lifetime  be  ?  My  thoughts  were  away  when 
ho  was  speaking ;  and  I  was  thinking,  O  that  this  man  would  drop 
my  hand,  and  rise  up  from  before  my  feet !  I  knew  his  great 
and  noble  qualities,  greater  and  nobler  than  mine  a  thousand  times, 
as  yours  are  cousin,  I  tell  you,  a  million  and  a  million  times  better. 
But  'twas  not  for  these  I  took  him.  I  took  him  to  have  a  great  plaoe 
in  the  world,"  and  I  lost  it     I  lost  it^  and  do  not  deplore  him — and 
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I  «lten  thon^t,  aa  I  listened  to  his  fond  tows  and  ardent  words,  0, 
if  I  yield  to  this  nun,  and  meet  iKe  other,  I  shall  hate  him  and 
leave  him  I  I  am  not  good,  Uany :  my  mother  is  gentle  and  good 
like  an  angeL  I  won  Jer  how  she  should  have  bad  such  a  child. 
She  is  weak,  but  she  would  die  rather  than  do  a  wrong;  I  am 
stronger  than  she,  but  I  would  do  it  out  of  defiance.  I  do  not  care 
f»r  what  the  parsons  tell  me  with  their  droning  sermons :  I  used  to 
see  thorn  at  court  as  mean  and  as  worthless  as  the  meanest  woman 
t^re.  O,  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  the  world  I  I  wait  but  for  one 
thing,  and  when  'tb  done,  I  will  take  f^wik's  religion  and  your 
poor  mother's,  and  go  into  a  nunnery,  and  end  like  her.  Shall  I 
wear  tlie  diamoods  theni — they  say  the  nous  wear  their  best 
tnnkets  the  day  they  take  the  veil  I  will  put  them  away  as  you 
bid  me ;  farewell,  cousin,  nuLmma  is  pacing  the  nezt  room,  racking 
her  little  head  to  know  what  we  have  been  saying.  She  is  jealous, 
all  women  are.  I  sometimes  think  that  is  the  only  womanly 
quality  I  have." 

"  FarewelL  Farewell,  brother  !"  She  gave  him  her  cheek  as  a 
brotherly  privil^;fc     The  cheek  was  as  cold  as  marble. 

Esmond's  mistress  showed  no  signs  of  Jealousy  when  he  returned 
to  the  room  where  she  was.  She  had  schoolad  herself  so  as  to  look 
quite  inscrutably,  when  she  had  a  mind.  Amongst  her  other 
feminine  qualities  she  had  that  of  being  a  perfect  dissembler. 

He  rid  away  from  Castlewood  to  attempt  the  task  be  was  bound 
OQ,  and  stand  or  &11  by  it ;  in  truth  his  state  of  mind  was  such, 
tliat  he  was  eager  for  some  outward  excitement  to  counteract  that 
gnawing  malady  which  he  was  inwardly  enduring. 


CHAPTEK  VUL 

I  TBATEL  TO  ntARd  ASD  BRIRO  HOHK  A  POHT&AIT  OF  RtOAtlD. 

Mr.  Esuond  did  not  think  fit  to  take  leave  at  Court,  or  to  in- 
form all  the  world  of  Fall-Mall  and  the  coffee-houses,  that  he  was 
about  to  quit  England ;  and  chose  to  depart  in  the  most  private 
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manDer  possible.  He  procured  a  pass  as  for  a  Frenohman,  through 
Dr.  Atterbory,  who  did  that  business  for  him,  getting  the  aigoatoie 
0<ren  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  office,  without  any  peraooal  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary.  Lockwood,  his  faithful  servant,  he  took 
with  him  to  Castlewood,  and  left  behind  there  :  giving  out  ere  he 
left  London  that  he  himself  was  sick,  and  gone  to  Hampshire  for 
country  air,  and  so  departed  as  silently  as  might  be  upon  his 
business. 

As  Frank  Gastlewood's  aid  was  indispensable  for  Mr.  Esmond's 
scheme,  his  first  visit  was  to  Bruxelles  (passing  by  way  of  Antwerp, 
where  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  exile),  and  in  the  first- 
named  place  Harry  found  his  dear  young  Benedict,  the  married 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  rather  out  of  humour  with  his  matri- 
monial chain,  and  clogged  with  the  obstinate  embraces  which 
Qlotilda  kept  round  his  neck.  Colonel  Esmond  was  not  presented 
to  her ;  but  Monsieur  Simon  was,  a  gentleman  of  the  Royal  Cravat 
(Esmond  bethought  him  of  the  regiment  of  his  honest  Irishman, 
whom  he  had  seen  that  day  after  Malplaquet,  when  he  first  set  eyes 
on  the  young  King)  ;  and  Monsieur  Simon  was  introduced  to  the 
Viscountess  Castlewood,  n^e  Comptesse  Wertheim ;  to  the  nume- 
rous counts,  the  Lady  Clotilda's  tall  brothers ;  to  her  father  the 
chamberlain ;  and  to  the  lady  his  wife,  Frank's  mother-in-law,  a 
tall  and  majestic  person  of  large  proportions,  such  as  became  the 
mother  of  such  a  company  of  grenadiers  as  her  warlike  sons  formed. 
The  whole  race  were  at  free  quarters  in  the  little  castle  nigh  to 
Bruxelles  which  Frank  had  taken ;  rode  his  horses ;  drank  his 
wine ;  and  lived  easily  at  the  poor  lad's  charges.  Mr.  Esmond  had 
always  maintained  a  perfect  fluency  in  the  French,  which  was  h:s 
mother  tongue ;  and  if  this  family  (that  spoke  French  with  the 
twang  which  the  Flemings  use)  discovered  any  inaccuracy  in  Mr. 
Simon's  pronunciation,  'twas  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter's  long 
residence  in  England,  where  he  had  married  and  remained  ever 
since  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Blenheim.  His  story  was  perfectly 
pat ;  there  were  none  there  to  doubt  it  save  honest  Frank,  and  ho 
was  charmed  with  his  kinsman's  scheme,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  and,  in  truth,  always  admired  Colonel  Esmond 
with  an  affectionate  fidelity,  and  thought  his  cousin  the  wisest  and 
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best  of  all  (Miuins  Bad  men.  Frank  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
plan,  and  liked  it  the  bett«r  as  it  was  to  take  him  to  Paris,  oat  of 
raoch  of  his  brotheis,  hia  father,  and  his  mother-in-law,  whose 
attentions  rather  &bigued  him. 

Gastlewood,  I  haTO  aajd,  wu  boro  in  the  same  jear  as  the  Prince 
at  Wales ;  had  not  a  little  of  the  Prince's  air,  height,  and  figure ; 
and,  especially  ainoe  he  had  seen  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Oeoi^es  on 
tiie  occasion  before-named,  took  no  small  jnide  in  his  resemblance 
to  a  person  so  illuatriotia  ;  which  likeaass  he  increased  hj  all  means 
in  hia  power,  wearing  fair  brown  periwigs,  such  as  the  Prince  wore, 
and  ribbons,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Ohevalier's  colour. 

This  resemblance  was,  in  truth,  the  circnmstance  on  which  Mr. 
Esmond's  scheme  was  founded ;  and,  having  secured  Frank's  seoresy 
and  enthnsiasm,  he  left  him  to  continue  bis  journey,  and  see  the 
other  personages  on  whom  its  succeas  depended.  The  place  whither 
Mr.  Simon  next  travelled  was  Bar,  in  Lorrune,  where  that  mer- 
dhant  arrived  with  a  consignment  of  broadcloths,  valuable  laces 
from  Malines,  and  letters  for  bis  correspondent  there. 

Would  you  know  how  a  prince,  heroic  from  misfortunes,  and 
descended  from  a  line  of  kings,  whose  race  seemed  to  be  doomed 
like  the  Atridn  of  ol<I — would  you  know  how  be  was  employed, 
when  the  envoy  who  came  tu  bim  through  danger  and  difficulty 
beheld  him  for  the  first  time  1  The  young  king,  in  a  fisjinel  jacket, 
was  at  tennis  with  the  gentlemen  of  his  auitc^  crying  out  sEter  the 
balls,  and  swearing  like  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  The  next 
time  Mr.  Esmond  saw  bim,  'twas  when  Monsieur  Simon  took  a 
packet  of  laoea  to  Miss  Oglethorpe ;  the  Prince's  antechamber  in 
those  days,  at  which  ignoble  door  men  were  forced  to  knock  for 
admission  to  his  M^esty.  The  admission  was  given,  the  envoy 
found  the  King  and  the  mistress  together ;  the  pair  were  at  cards, 
and  his  Majesty  was  in  liquor.  He  cared  more  for  three  honours 
than  three  kingdoms ;  and  a  half-dozen  glasses  of  ratafia  made 
him  forget  all  bis  woes  and  his  losses,  bis  other's  crown,  and  his 
grandfather's  head 

Mr.  Esmond  did  not  open  himself  to  the  Prince  then.  Hia 
Majesty  was  scarce  in  a  condition  to  hear  hiin  ;  and  he  doubted 
whether  a  King  who  drank  so  much  could  keep  a  secret  in  his 
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fuddled  head  ;  or  whether  a  hand  that  shook  so,  was  strong  enough 
to  grasp  at  a  crown.  However  at  last^  and  after  taking  oonnad 
with  the  Prince's  advisers,  amongst  whom  were  many  gentlemen, 
honest  and  faithful,  Esmond's  plan  was  laid  before  the  King,  and 
her  actoal  Majesty  Queen  Oglethorpe,  in  ooimciL  The  Frinoo 
liked  the  scheme  well  enough ;  Hwas  easy  and  darings  and  suited  to 
his  reckless  gaiety  and  lively  youthful  sjnrit.  In  the  morning  after 
he  had  slept  his  wine  off,  he  was  very  gay,  lively,  and  agreeable. 
His  manner  had  an  extreme  charm  of  archness,  and  a  kmd  sim- 
plicity ;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  her  Oglethorpean  Majesty  was  kind, 
acute,  resolute,  and  of  good  counsel ;  she  gave  the  Prince  mndi 
good  advice  that  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  loved  him  with 
a  fidelity  which  he  returned  with  an  ingratitude  quite  RoyaL 

Having  his  own  forebodings  regarding  his  scheme  should  it  ever 
be  fulfilled,  and  his  usual  sceptic  doubts  as  to  the  benefit  which  might 
accrue  to  the  country  by  bringing  a  tipsy  young  monarch  back  to 
it,  Colonel  Esmond  had  his  audience  of  leave  and  quiet.     Mon- 
sieur Simon  took  his  departure.     At  any  rate  the  youth  at  Bar 
was  as  good  as  the  older  Pretender  at  Hanover ;  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  the  Englishman  could  be  dealt  with  as  easy  as  the 
German.     Monsieur  Simon  trotted  on  that  long  journey  from  Nancy 
to  Paris,  and  saw  that  fiunous  town,  stealthily  and  like  a  spy,  as  in 
truth   he    was;   and   where,  sure,  more  magnificence  and   more 
misery   is  heaped  together,  more  rags  and  lace,  more  filth  and 
gilding,  than  in  any  city  in  this  world.     Here  he  was  put  in  com- 
munication  with  the   King's  best  ^friend,  his  half  brother,    the 
famous  Duke  of  Berwick  ;  Esmond  recognised  him  as  the  stranger 
who  had  visited  Castlewood  now   near  twenty  years  aga     His 
Grace  opened  to  him  when  he  found  that  Mr.  Esmond  was  one  of 
Webb's  brave  regiment,  that  had  once  been  his  Grace's  own.     He 
was  the  sword  and  buckler  indeed  of  the  Stuart  cause  :  there  was 
no  stain  on  his  shield  except  the  bar  across  it^  which  Marlborough's 
sister  left  him.     Had  Berwick  been  his  father's  heir,  James  the 
Third  had  assuredly  sat  on  the  English  throne.     He  could  dare, 
endure,  strike,  speak,  be  silent.     The  fire  and  genius,  perhaps,  he 
had  not  (that  were  given  to  baser  men),  but  except  these  he  had 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  leader.     His  Gi'ace  knew  Esmond's 
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&tlier  ftnd  hhtoty  ;  and  hinted  at  the  tatter  in  such  a  way  aa  nuula 
the  Colonel  to  think  he  was  aware  of  the  particulars  of  that  atoiy. 
But  Esmond  did  not  choose  to  enter  oa  it,  nor  did  the  Duke  press 
hiiu.  Mr.  Esmond  said,  "No  doubt  he  should  come  hj  his  name 
if  ever  greater  people  came  hj  theirs." 

What  confirmed  Esmond  in  his  notion  that  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick knew  of  his  case  was,  that  when  the  Colonel  went  to  pay 
his  duty  at  St.  Crorm^ns,  her  Majesty  once  addressed  liim  by  the 
title  of  Uarquia  He  took  the  Queen  the  dutiful  remembrances 
of  her  goddaughter,  and  the  lady  whom,  in  the  days  of  her  pru- 
aperity,  her  Majesty  had  befriended  The  Queen  remembered 
Kduhel  Esmond  perfectly  well,  had  heard  of  my  Z<ord  Castlewood's 
converaion,  and  was  much  edi£ed  by  that  act  of  Heaven  in  his 
favour.  She  knew  that  others  of  that  family  had  been  of  the  only 
true  church  too;  "Your  father  and  your  mother,  Monsieur  le 
Mai-quis,"  her  Majesty  said  (that  was  the  only  time  she  used  the 
phraae).  Monsieur  Simon  bowed  very  low,  and  said  he  had  found 
other  parents  tium  his  own  who  had  taught  him  differently  ;  but 
Uiese  had  only  one  king  :  on  which  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
give  him  a  medal  blessed  by  the  Pope,  which  had  been  found  very 
(dlcacious  in  cases  similar  to  his  own,  and  to  promise  she  would 
offer  up  prayers  for  his  conversion  and  that  of  the  &mily :  which 
no  doubt  this  pious  lady  did,  though  up  to  the  present  moment^ 
and  after  twenty-seven  years.  Colonel  Esmond  ia  bound  to  say  that 
Bttither  the  medal  nor  the  prayers  have  had  the  slightest  known 
cdTect  upon  his  religious  convictions. 

As  for  the  splendour  of  Versailles,  Monsieur  Simon,  the  mer- 
diont,  only  beheld  them  as  a  humble  and  distant  spectator,  seeing 
tJie  old  Sling  but  once,  when  he  went  to  feed  bis  carps ;  and  ask- 
ing for  no  presentation  at  his  Majesty's  Court. 

By  this  time  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood  was  got  to  Paris, 
where,  as  the  London  prints  presently  announced,  her  ladyship  was 
Drought  to  bed  of  a  son  and  heir.  For  a  long  while  afterwards  she 
was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  ordered  by  the  physicians  not 
to  travel ;  othdrwise  'twas  well  known  that  the  Viscount  Castle- 
wood  proposed  returning  to  England,  and  taking  up  his  residence 
at  his  own  seat 
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Whilst  he  remained  at  Paris,  mj  Lord  CSastlewood  had  his  pic- 
ture done  by  the  famous  French  painter  Monsieur  Kigaud,  a 
present  for  his  mother  in  London ;  and  this  pieoe  MonHiear  Siinoii 
took  back  with  him  when  he  returned  to  that  dty,  'which  he  readi- 
ed about  May,  in  the  year  1714,  very  soon  afier  which  time  my 
Lady  Castlewood  and  her  daughter,  and  their  kinaman,  Cc^onri 
Esmond,  who  had  been  at  Castlewood  all  this  time,  likewise  re- 
turned to  London  ;  her  ladyship  occupying  her  house  at  Elensiiig- 
ton,  Mr.  Esmond  returning  to  his  lodgings  at  Knightsbridge^  nearer 
the  town,  and  once  more  making  his  appearance  at  all  public  places, 
his  health  greatly  improved  by  his  long  stay  in  the  oountiy. 

The  portrait  of  my  lord,  in  a  handsome  gilt  frame^  was  hung  vf 
in  the  place  of  honour  in  her  ladyship's  drawing-room.     His  lord- 
ship was  represented  in  his  scarlet  uniform  of  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
with  a  light-brown  periwig,  a  cuirass  under  his  coat^  a  blue  ribbon, 
and  a  fall  of  Bruxelles  lace.      Iljlany  of  her  ladyship*8   friends 
admired  the  piece  beyond  measure,  and  flocked  to  see  it ;  Bishop 
Atterbury,  Mr.  Lesly,  good  old  Mr.  Collier,  and  others  amongst 
the  clergy,  were  delighted  with  the  performance,  and  many  among 
the  first  quality  examined  and  praised  it ;  only  I  must  own  that 
Doctor  Tusher  happening  to  come  up  to  London,  and  seeing  the 
picture  (it  was  ordinarily  covered  by  a  curtain,  but  on  this  day 
Miss  Beatrix  happened  to  be  looking  at  it  when  the  Doctor  arriyed), 
the  Vicar  of  Castlewood  vowed  he  coidd  not  see  any  resemblanoe 
in  the  pieoe  to  his  old  pupil,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  about  the  chin 
and  the  periwig ;  but  we  all  of  us  convinced  him,  that  he  had  not 
seen  Frank  for  five  years  or  more ;  that  he  knew  no  more  about 
the  Fine  Arts  than  a  plough-boy,  and  that  he  must  be  mistaken ; 
and  we  sent  him  home  assured  that  the  pieoe  was  an  exoelleni 
likeness.     As  for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  honoured  her  lady- 
ship with  a  visit  occasionally,  when  Colonel  Esmond  showed  him 
tlie  picture  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  asked  what  devilry  he  was 
engaged  on  ?     Esmond  owned  sim[)ly  that  the  portrait  was  not  that 
of  Viscount  Castlewood,  besought  the  Secretary  on  his  honour  to 
keep  the  secret,  said  that  the  ladies  of  the  house  were  enthusiastio 
Jacobites,  as  was  well  known  j  and  confessed  that  tlie  picture  was 
that  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 
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The  troth  ia,  that  Mr.  Simon,  waiting  ttpon  Lord  Castlewood 
one  day  at  Monsieur  Rig&od'B,  whilst  hia  lordaMp  was  sitting  for 
his  picture,  affijcted  to  be  much  struck  with  %  piece  representing 
t^o  Chevalier,  whereof  the  head  only  was  finished,  and  porchased 
it  of  the  painter  for  a  hundred  crowns.  It  bad  beea  intentled,  tha 
artist  said,  for  Miss  Oglethorpe,  the  Prince's  mistress,  but  that 
young  lady  quitting  Paris,  had  left  the  work  on  the  artist's  hands  ; 
and  taking  this  piece  home^  when  my  lord's  portrut  arrived. 
Colonel  Esmond,  alias  Monsieur  Simoo,  had  copied  the  uniform 
and  other  acoeBsoriea  from  my  lord's  picture  to  fill  up  Kigaud's 
incomplete  canvas  :  the  Colonel  all  his  life  having  been  a  practi- 
tioner of  painting,  and  especially  followed  it  during  hia  long  resi- 
dence in  the  cities  of  Flanders,  among  the  mnsterpieces  of  Vondyck 
and  Bubens.  My  grandson  hath  the  piece,  such  as  it  is,  in 
Virginia  now. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  June,  Miss  Beatrix 
Esmond,  and  my  Lady  Viscountess,  her  mother,  arrived  from 
Castlewood  ,;  the  former  to  resume  her  service  at  Court,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Duke  Hamilton's 
death.  She  once  more  took  her  place,  then,  in  her  Majesty's  sait« 
and  at  the  maid's  table,  being  always  a  fevourite  with  Mm. 
Masbam,  the  Queen's  chief  woman,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of 
her  bitterness  against  the  Dachegs  of  Marlborough,  whom  Miss 
Beatrix  loved  no  better  than  her  rival  did.  The  gentlemen  about 
the  Court,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  amongst  others,  owned  that  the 
young  lady  had  come  back  handsomer  than  ever,  and  that  tha 
serious  and  tnigic  air,  which  her  face  now  involuntarily  wore,  became 
her  better  than  her  former  smiles  and  archness. 

All  the  old  domestics  at  the  Uttle  house  of  Kensington  Square  were 
changed ;  the  old  steward  that  had  served  the  family  any  time 
these  five-and- twenty  years,  since  the  birth  of  the  children  of  tha 
house,  was  despatched  into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  see  my  lord's 
estate  there :  the  housekeeper,  who  hud  been  my  lady's  woman 
time  out  of  mind,  aud  the  attendant  of  the  young  children,  was 
sent  away  grumbling  to  Walcote,  to  see  to  the  new  painting  and 
preparing  of  that  house,  which  my  Lady  Dowager  intended  to 
occu[)y  for  the  future,  giving  up  Castlewood  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
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that  might  be  expected  dailj  from  France.  Another  aenrmut  the 
viiicouiitess  had  was  dismissed  too — with  a  gratuity — on  tbe  prs* 
text  that  her  ladyship's  train  of  domestics  must  be  diminiahed ;  so, 
finally,  there  was  not  left  in  the  household  a  single  penan  who  had 
belonged  to  it  during  the  time  mj  voang  Lord  Oastlewood  was  jel 
at  home. 

For  the  plan  which  Colonel  Esmond  had  in  view,  and  the  stroke 
he  intended,  'twas  necessary  that  the  very  smallest  uomher  of  per- 
sons should  be  put  in  possession  of  his  secret  It  scarce  was  known, 
except  to  three  or  four  out  of  his  &mily,  and  it  waa  kept  to  a 
wonder. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1714,  there  came  by  Mr.  Frior'a  meaaenger 
from  Paris,  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Viscount  Oastlewood  to  his 
mother,  saying  that  he  had  been  foolish  in  regard  of  money  matten^ 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  own  he  had  lost  at  play,  and  bj  other 
extravagancies ;  and  that  instead  of  having  great  entertainments 
as  he  had  hoped  at  Oastlewood  this  year,  he  must  live  as  quiet  at 
he  could,  and  make  every  effort  to  be  saving.  So  &r  every  word 
of  poor  Frank's  letter  was  true,  nor  was  there  a  doubt  that  he  aud 
his  tall  brothers-in-law  had  spent  a'great  deal  more  than  they  onghft, 
and  engaged  the  revenues  of  the  Oastlewood  property,  which  the 
fond  mother  had  husbanded  and  improved  so  carefully  during  the 
time  of  her  guardianship. 

His  *'  Olotilda,"  Oastlewood  went  on  to  say,  **  was  still  delicate^ 
and  the  physicians  thought  her  lying-in  had  beet  take  place  at  Pari& 
He  should  come  without  her  ladyship,  and  be  at  his  mother's  house 
about  the  17  th  or  18th  day  of  June,  proposing  to  take  horse  from 
Paris  immediately,  and  bringing  but  a  single  servant  with  him ; 
and  he  requested  that  the  lawyers  of  Gray's  Inn  might  be  invited 
to  meet  him  with  their  accuiint,  and  the  land-steward  come  from 
Oastlewood  with  his,  so  that  he  might  settle  with  them  speedily, 
raise  a  sum  of  money  whereof  he  stood  in  need,  and  be  back  to  his 
riscountess  by  the  time  of  her  lying-in."  Then  his  lordship  gave 
some  of  the  news  of  the  town,  sent  his  remembrance  to  kinsfolk^ 
and  so  the  letter  ended.  'Twas  put  in  the  common  post,  and  no 
doubt  the  French  police  and  the  English  there  had  a  copy  of  it,  to 
which  they  were  exceeding  welcome. 
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Two  days  after  Another  letter  was  despstclied  by  the  public  post 
of  Franoe,  in  the  ume  opea  way,  aud  this,  after  giving  newa  of  tho 
fttahioa  at  Oourt  there,  ended  by  the  following  Bentenoes,  ia  which, 
but  for  thoM  that  had  the  key,  'twould  be  difficult  fi>r  any  man  to 
find  auy  secret  lurked  at  all : — 

"(The  King  will  take)  medicine  on  Thuraday.  His  Majesty  is 
better  than  he  hath  been  of  late,  though  incommoded  by  indigestion 
tmm  his  too  great  appetite.  Madame  Maintcaon  continuea  welL 
They  hare  performed  a  [Jay  of  Mons.  Racine  at  St.  Oyr.  The 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Frior,7our  envoy,  and  all  the  £nglish 
nobility  here  were  preee&t  at  it  (The  ViMount  Castlewood'a  pass- 
ports) were  refused  to  bim,  'twas  said  ;  his  lordship  beiug  sued  by 
a  goldsmith  for  Vaiuelie  plate,  and  a  pearl  necklaoe  supplied  to 
Mademoiselle  Meruel  of  the  French  Comedy.  'Tis  a  pity  sitcli 
news  should  get  abroad  (and  travel  to  England)  about  our  young  nobi- 
lity here.  Mademoiselle  Meruel  has  been  sent  to  the  Fort  I'Evesque ; 
they  say  she  has  ordered  not  only  plate,  bat  furniture,  and  a  chariot 
and  horses  (under  that  lord's  name),  of  which  extravagance  hia 
unfortnnate  Yisoountess  knowa  nothing. 

"  (Hia  Majesty  will  be)  eighty-two  years  of  age  on  his  next 
bii-thday.  The  Court  prepares  to  celebrate  it  with  a  great 
feast.  Mr.  Prior  ia  in  a  sad  way  about  their  refusing  at  home  to 
send  him  hia  plate.  All  here  admired  my  Lord  Viscount's  portrut, 
and  said  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  Rigaud.  Have  you  seen  it  1  It 
ia  (at  the  Lady  Caatlewood's  house  in  Kensington  Square).  I  think 
no  EngUsh  punter  oould  produce  such  a  piece. 

"  Our  poor  friend  the  Abbfi  hath  been  at  the  Bastile,  but  ia  now 
transported  to  the  Conciergerie  (where  his  friends  may  viait  him. 
They  are  to  ask  for)  a  r«misatoa  of  his  sentence  soon.  Let  us  hope 
tho  poor  rogue  will  have  repented  in  prison. 

"  (Tho  Lord  Castlewood)  has  had  the  aSair  of  the  plate  made  up, 
and  departs  for  England. 

"  Is  not  this  a  dull  letter  T  I  have  a  cursed  headache  with  drink- 
iog  with  Mat  and  some  more  over-night,  and  tipsy  or  sober  am 

"  Thine  ever ." 

All  this  letter,  save  some  dozen  of  words  which  I  have  put  above 
between  brackets,  was  mere  idle  talk,  though  the  substance  of  the 
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letter  was  as  iini)ortaiit  as  any  letter  well  could  be.  It  told  ihoR 
that  had  the  key,  that  ili>e  King  will  take  the  Viscount  Casilewootfi 
pasaporta  and  travel  to  England  under  that  lorefs  name.  Bit 
Majesty  rmU  be  at  the  Lady  Castlewood's  house  in  Kensington  Squan, 
wliere  his  friends  may  visit  him  ;  they  are  to  ojkfor  the  Lord  CaA- 
wood.  This  uote  may  have  passed  under  Mr.  Prior^s  eycH,  and 
tliose  of  our  new  allies  the  French,  and  taught  them  nothing; 
though  it  exi)laius  sufficiently  to  persons  in  London  "what  the  event 
was  which  was  about  to  hapi)en,  as  'twill  show  those  who  read  my 
memoirs  a  himdred  years  hence,  what  was  that  errand  on  which 
Colonel  Esmond  of  late  had  been  busy.  Silently  and  swiflly  to 
do  that  about  which  others  were  conspiring,  and  thousands  of 
Jacobites  all  over  the  country,  clumsily  caballing ;  aJone  to  effect 
tliat  which  the  leaders  here  were  only  talking  about ;  to  bring  the 
Prince  of  Wales  into  the  country  openly  in  the  fiice  of  all,  under 
Bolingbroke's  very  eytjs,  the  walla  placarded  with  the  proclamation 
signed  with  the  Sccretiuy's  name,  and  offering  five  hundred  pounds 
reward  for  his  ai)pix>hension  :  this  was  a  stroke,  the  playing  and 
winning  of  which  might  well  give  any  adventurous  spiiit  pleasure  : 
tlie  loss  of  the  stake  might  involve  a  heavy  penalty,  but  all  our 
family  were  eager  to  risk  that  for  the  glorious  chance  of  winning 
the  game. 

Nor  sho\ild  it  be  called  a  game,  save  perhaps  with  the  chief 
player,  who  was  not  more  or  less  sceptical  than  most  public  men 
with  whom  he  had  acquaintance  in  that  age.  (Is  there  ever 
ft  public  man  in  England  that  altogether  believes  in  his  imrty  1  Is 
there  one,  however  doubtful,  that  will  not  fight  for  it?)  Yoimg 
Vrank  wius  ready  to  fight  without  much  thinking,  he  was  a  Jacobite 
a^  his  father  before  him  was  ;  all  the  Esmonds  were  Royalists, 
(live  him  but  the  word,  he  would  cry,  " Goil Siive  Kijig  James  !*'  be- 
lt >ix>  the  palace  guaixl,  or  at  the  ]Ma}ix)le  in  the  Strand  ;  and  with 
ros|)ect  to  the  women,  as  is  usual  with  them,  'twas  not  a  question 
cf  party  but  of  faith  ;  their  belief  was  a  passion  ;  either  Esmond's 
mistress  or  her  daughter  would  have  died  for  it  cheerfully.  I 
have  laughed  often,  tiilking  of  King  William's  reign,  and  said 
I  thought  Lady  Castlewood  was  disappointed  the  King  did 
not    persecute    the    family    more;    and    those    who    know   the 
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nature  of  women  may  fancy  for  tLemselves,  what  needs  not  here 
be  written  down,  the  rapture  with  which  these  neophytes  received 
the  rayatery  when  made  known  to  them  ;  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  looked  forwiurd  to  its  completion  ;  the  reverence  which  they 
paid  the  minister  who  initiated  them  into  that  secret  Truth,  now 
known  only  to  a  few,  but  presently  to  reign  over  the  world  Sure 
there  is  no  bound  to  the  tmstingnesa  of  women.  Look  at  Arria 
wor3hipi)iQg  the  drunken  clodpate  of  a  husband  who  beats  her; 
look  at  Cornelia  treasuri^ig  as  a  jewel  in  her  mat«mal  heart  the 
oaf  her  son  ;  I  have  known  a  woman  preach  Jesuit's  bark,  and 
eiterwards  Dr.  Berkeley's  tai^water,  as  though  to  swallow  them 
were  a  divine  decree,  and  to  refuse  them  no  better  than  blasphemy. 
On  his  return  from  France  Colonel  Esmond  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  little  knot  of  fond  cousjnrators.  So  death  or  torture  he 
knew  would  frighten  them  out  of  their  constancy.  When  he  detailed 
his  plan  for  bringing  the  King  back,  his  elder  mistress  thought 
that  that  Restoration  was  to  be  attributed  under  Heaven  to  the 
Castlevood  family  and  to  ita  chief,  and  she  worshipped  and  loved 
Esmond,  if  that  could  be,  more  than  ever  she  had  done.  She 
doubt«d  not  for  one  moment  of  the  success  of  his  scheme,  to 
mistrust  which  would  have  seemed  impious  in  her  eyes.  And  as 
tor  Beatrix,  when  she  became  acquainted  with  the  plan,  and 
joined  it,  as  she  did  with  all  her  heart,  she  gave  Esmond  one  of 
her  searching  bright  looks:  "Ah,  "Harry,"  says  she,  "why  were 
you  not  the  head  of  our  house  t  You  are  the  only  one  fit  to  raise  it ; 
why  do  you  give  that  silly  boy  the  name  and  the  honour  1  But  'tis 
so  in  the  world ;  those  get  the  prize  that  don't  deserve  or  care  for  it. 
I  wish  I  could  give  yon  i/our  silly  prize,  cousin,  but  I  can't ;  I  have 
tried  and  I  can't."  And  she  went  away,  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully, but  alnfs,  it  seemed  to  Esmond,  that  her  liking  and  respect 
for  him  was  greatly  increased,  since  she  knew  what  capability  he 
had  both  to  act  and  bear ;  to  do  and  to  forego. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THK  PORTRAIT  COHBS  TO  EKOI^KD. 

TwAS  announced  in  the  familj  that  mj  Lord  Caatlewood  wovM 
arriye,  having  a  confidential  French  gentleman  in  his  saite^  who 
acted  as  secretary  to  his  lordship,  and  who  being  a  Papist,  and  a 
foreigner  of  a  good  family,  though  now  fh  rather  a  menial  place, 
would  have  his  meals  serv<kl  in  his  chamber,  and  not  with  the 
domestics  of  the  house.     The  viscountess  gave  np  her  bed-chamber 
contiguous  to  her  daughter's,  and  having  a  laige  convenient  doeei 
attached  to  it,  in  which  a  bed  was  put  up,  ostensiblj  for  Mbnsienr 
Baptiste,  the  Frenchman ;  though,  'tis  needless  to  saj,  when  the 
doors  of  the  apartments  were  locked,  and  the  two  guests  retired 
within  it,  the  young  viscount  became  the  servant  of  the  illustrious 
Prince  whom  he  entertained,  and  gave  up  gladly  the  more  conve- 
nient and  airy  chamber  and  bed  to  his  master.     Madam  Beatrix  also 
retired  to  the  upper  region,  her  chamber  being  converted  into 
a  sitting-room  for  my  lord.     The  better  to  carry  the  deceit,  Beatrix 
affected  to  grumble  before  the  servants,  and  to  be  jealous  that  she 
was  turned  out  of  her  chamber  to  make  way  for  my  lord. 

No  small  preparations  were  made,  you  may  be  sure,  and  no  slight 
tremor  of  expectation  caused  the  hearts  of  the  gentle  ladies  of 
Castlewood  to  flutter,  before  the  arrival  of  the  personages  who 
wei*e  about  to  honour  their  house.  The  chamber  was  ornamented 
with  flowers  ;  the  bed  covered  with  the  veiy  finest  of  linen ;  the 
two  ladies  insisting  on  making  it  themselves,  and  kneeling  down  at 
the  bedside  and  kissing  the  sheets  out  of  respect  for  the  weh  that 
was  to  hold  the  sacred  person  of  a  King.  The  toiUlfwas  of  silver 
and  crystal ;  there  was  a  copy  of  Eikon-Basilike  laid  on  the  writing- 
table;  a  portrait  of  the  martyred  King  hung  always  over  ths 
mantel,  having  a  sword  of  my  poor  Lord  Castlewood  underneath  it, 
and  a  little  picture  or  emblem  which  the  widow  loved  always  to 
have  before  her  eyes  on  waking,  and  in  which  the  hair  of  her  lord 
and  her  two  children  was  worked  together.     Her  books  of  private 
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devotions,  as  thej  were  all  of  the  English  Church,  she  carried  away 
with  her  to  the  upper  apartment  which  she  destined  for  herself. 
The  ladies  showed  Mr.  Esmond,  when  they  were  completed,  the 
fond  preparations  they  had  made.  'Twas  then  Beatrix  knelt  down 
and  kissed  the  linen  sheets.  As  for  her  mother.  Lady  Castlewood 
made  a  curtsy  at  the  door,  as  she  would  have  done  to  the  altar  on 
entering  a  church,  and  owned  that  she  considered  the  chamber  in  a 
manner  sacred. 

The  company  in  the  servants'  hall  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  these  preparations  were  made  for  any  other  person  than  the 
young  viscount,  the  lord  of  the  house,  whom  his  fond  mother  had 
been  for  so  many  years  without  seeing.  Both  ladies  were  perfect 
housewives,  having  the  greatest  skill  in  the  making  of  confections, 
scented  waters,  &c,  and  keeping  a  notable  superintendence  over  the 
kitchen.  Calves  enough  were  killed  to  feed  an  army  of  prodigal 
sons,  Esmond  thought,  and  laughed  when  he  came  to  wait  on  the 
ladies,  on  the  day  when  the  guests  were  to  arrive,  to  find  two  pairs 
of  the  finest  and  roundest  arms  to  be  seen  in  England  (my  Lady 
Castlewood  was  remarkable  for  this  beauty  of  her  person),  covered 
with  flour  up  above  the  elbows,  and  preparing  paste,  and  turning 
rolling-pins  in  the  housekeeper's  closet.  The  guest  would  not  arrive 
till  supper-time,  and  my  lord  would  prefer  haying  that  meal  in  his 
own  chamber.  You  may  be  sure  the  brightest  plate  of  the  house 
was  laid  out  there,  and  can  understand  why  it  was  that  the  ladies 
-insisted  that  they  alone  would  wait  upon  the  young  chief  of  the 
family. 

Taking  horse,  Colonel  Esmond  rode  rapidly  to  Rochester,  and 
there  awaited  the  King  in  that  very  town  where  his  fiither  had  last 
set  his  foot  on  the  English  shore.  A  room  had  been  provided  at 
an  inn  there  for  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  servant ;  and  Colonel 
Esmond  timeAis  ride  so  well  that  he  had  scarce  been  half  an  hour 
in  the  place,  and  was  looking  over  the  balcony  into  the  yard  of  the 
inn,  when  two  travellers  rode  in  at  the  inn-gate,  and  the  Colonel 
running  down,  the  next  moment  embraced  his  dear  young  lord. 

My  lord's  companion,  acting  the  part  of  a  domestic,  dismounted, 
and  was  for  holding  the  viscount's  stirrup ;  but  Colonel  Esmond, 
oalling  to  his  own  man,  who  was  in  the  court,  bade  him  take  the 
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horses  and  settle  with  the  lad  who  had  ridden  the  post  along  wiA 
the  two  travellers,  crying  out  in  a  cavalier  tone  in  the  French  hui* 
gnage  to  my  lord*s  companion,  and  affecting  to  grumble  that  mj 
lord':}  fellow  was  a  Frenchman,  and  did  not  know  the  money  or 
habits  of  the  country  : — "  My  man  will  see  to  the  horsec^,  Baptiste^" 
says  Colonel  Esmond  :  "  do  you  understand  English  t  **  **  Very 
leetle  ?  **  "  So,  follow  my  lord  and  wait  upon  him  at  dinner  in  hii 
own  room.**  The  landlord  and  his  people  came  up  presently  bear- 
ing the  dishes ;  *twas  well  they  made  a  noiie  and  stir  in  the  gallery, 
or  they  might  have  found  Colonel  Esmond  on  his  knee  before  Lord 
Castlewood's  servant,  welcoming  his  Majesty  to  his  kingdom,  and 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  King.  We  told  the  landlord  that  ths 
Frenchman  would  wait  on  his  master ;  and  Esmond's  man  was 
ordered  to  keep  sentry  in  the  gallery  without  the  door.  The  Prince 
dined  with  a  good  appetite,  laughing  and  talking  very  gaily,  and  con- 
descendingly bidding  his  two  companions  to  sit  with  him  at  tabla 
He  was  in  better  spirits  than  poor  Frank  Castlewood,  who  Esmond 
thought  might  be  wobegone  on  account  of  parting  with  his  divine 
Clotilda ;  but  the  Prince  wishing  to  take  a  short  siesta  after  dinner, 
and  retiring  to  an  inner  chamber  where  there  was  a  bed,  the  cause 
of  poor  Harry's  discomfiture  came  out  j  and  bursting  into  tears, 
with  many  expressions  of  fondness,  friendship,  and  humiliation,  the 
faithful  lad  gave  his  kinsman  to  understand  that  he  now  knew  all  the 
truth,  and  the  sacrifices  which  Colonel  Esmond  had  made  for  him. 

Seeing  no  good  in  acquainting  poor  Frank  with  that  secret,  Mr. 
Esmond  had  entreated  his  mistress  also  not  to  reveal  it  to  her  son. 
The  Prince  had  told  the  poor  lad  aU  as  they  were  riding  from 
Dover  :  "  I  had  as  lief  he  had  shot  me,  cousin,"  Frank  said  :  **  I 
knew  you  were  the  best,  and  the  bravest,  and  the  kindest  of  all 
men  (so  the  enthusiastic  young  fellow  went  on);  but  Xnever  thought 
I  owed  you  what  I  do,  and  can  scarce  bear  the  weight  of  the 
obligation." 

"  I  stand  in  the  place  of  your  father,'*  says  Mr.  Esmond  kindly, 

"  and  sure  a  father  may  diajxjssess  liimself  in  favour  of  his  son.     I 

abdicate  the  twoj)enny  crown,  and  invest  you  with  tlie  kingdcmi  of 

Bientford  ;  don't  be  a  fool  and  cry ;  you  make  a  much  taller  and 

handisomer  viscount  than  ever  I  could."     But  the  fond  boy  with 
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(Mtha  and  protestations,  laughter  and  iucohereBt  outbreaks  of  pas- 
sionate emotion,  cotUd  not  be  got,  for  some  little  time,  to  put  up 
with  Esmond's  rsillei;;  wanted  to  kneel  dovn  to  Tiim,  and  tdaaed 
his  hand  ;  naked  him  and  implored  li'm  to  order  aomething,  to  bid 
Gastlewood  give  his  own  life  up  or  take  somebody  else's  ;  any  thing, 
ao  that  he  might  show  his  gratitude  for  the  generositj  Esmond 
showed  hira. 

"  The  K ,  he  laughed,"  Frank  said,  pointing  to  the  door 

where  the  sleeper  was,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  don't  think 
be  should  have  laughed  as  be  told  me  the  story.  As  we  rode  along 
from  Dover,  talking  in  French,  he  spoke  about  jou,  and  your  com- 
ing to  bim  at  Bar ;  he  called  you  '  U  grand  seri«ux'  Don  Bellianis 
of  Gi'eece,  and  I  don't  know  wbat  names  ;  mimicking  your  manner 
(here  Gastlewood  laughed  himself) — and  he  did  it  very  well.  He 
seems  to  sneer  at  every  thing.  He  is  not  like  a  king  :  somehow, 
Harry,  I  &ncy  you  are  like  s  king.  He  does  not  seem  to  think  what  a 
stake  we  are  all  playing.  He  would  have  stopped  at  Canterbury  to 
run  after  a  barmaid  there,  had  I  not  implored  him  to  come  on. 
He  bath  a  house  at  Chaillot  where  be  used  to  go  and  bury  himself 
for  weeks  away  from  the  Queen,  and  with  all  sorts  of  bad  com])any," 
aays  Frank,  with  a  demure  look  ;  "  you  may  smile,  but  I  am  not 
tlie  wild  fellow  I  was ;  no,  no,  I  have  been  taught  better,"  saya 
Gaatlcwood  devoutly,  making  a  sign  on  hia  breaat. 

"  Thou  art  my  dear  brave  boy,"  says  Colonel  Esmond,  touched 
at  the  young  fellow's  simplicity,  "  and  there  will  be  a  noble  gentle- 
man at  Castlewood  so  long  as  my  Frank  is  there." 

The  impetuous  ynnng  lad  was  for  going  down  on  hia  knees  again, 
with  another  explosion  of  gratitude,  but  that  we  heard  the  voice 
from  the  nest  chamber  of  the  august  sleeper,  just  waking,  calling 
out: — "  Hh,  La-FleuT,  itn  verre  d'eav ;"  bis  Majesty  came  out 
yawning  : — "  A  pest,"  says  be,  "upon  your  English  ale,  'tis  so  strong 
that,  mafoi,  it  bath  turned  my  head." 

The  effect  of  the  ale  was  like  a  spur  upon  our  horses,  and  we 
rode  very  quietly  to  London,  reaching  Kensington  at  nightfall, 
Mr.  Esmond's  servant  was  left  behind  at  Rocbeater,  to  take  care 
ttf  the  tired  horses,  whilst  we  had  fresh  beaata  provided  along  the 
road.    And  galloping  by  the  Prince's  side  the  Colonel  explained  to 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  what  his  moyements  had  been ;  who  tha 
friends  were  that  knew  of  the  expedition ;  whom,  as  Bomond  oon- 
ceiyed,  the  Prince  should  trust;  entreating  him,  aboTe  all,  ^ 
maintain  the  very  closest  secresy  until  the  time  shcmld  come  when 
his  Royal  Highness  should  appear.  The  town  swarmed  with  frieiuli 
of  the  Prinoe*s  cause ;  there  were  scores  of  oorrespondentB  widi 
St  Germains ;  Jacobites  known  and  secret ;  great  in  station  and 
humble ;  about  the  Court  and  the  Queen ;  in  the  Parliament, 
Church,  and  among  the  merchants  in  the  City.  The  PHnce  had 
friends  numberless  in  the  armj,  in  the  Privy-Councily  and  the 
Officers  of  State.  The  great  object,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  small  band 
of  persons  who  had  concerted  that  bold  stroke,  who  had  biooghi 
the  Queen's  brother  into  his  native  country,  wasy  that  his  riaiH 
should  remain  unknown  till  the  proper  time  came^  when  his 
presence  should  surprise  Mends  and  enemies  alike  ;  and  the  latter 
should  be  found  so  unprepared  and  disunited,  that  th^  should  not 
find  time  to  attack  him.  We  feared  more  from  his  friends  than 
rom  his  enemies.  The  lies,  and  tittle-tattle  sent  over  to  SC  Ger- 
mains by  the  Jacobite  agents  about  London,  had  done  an  incalculaUe 
mischief  to  his  cause,  and  wofully  misguided  him,  and  it  was  from 
these  especially,  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  present  Tentore 
were  anxious  to  defend  the  chief  actor  in  it.* 

The  party  reached  London  by  night&U,  leaving  their  horses  at 
the  Posting-House  over  against  Westminster,  and  being  fenied 
over  the  water  where  Lady  Esmond*s  coach  was  already  in  waiting. 
La  another  hour  we  were  all  landed  at  Kensington,  and  the  nxistEeBi 
of  the  house  had  that  satis&ction  which  her  heart  had  yearned  afber 
for  many  years,  once  more  to  embrace  her  son,  who  on  his  side,  with 
all  his  waywardness,  ever  retained  a  most  tender  afiection  for 
his  parent. 

She  did  not  refrain  from  this  expression  of  her  feeling,  though 
the  domestics  were  by,  and  my  Lord  Castlewood*s  attendant  stood 

*  The  managers  were  the  Bishop,  who  cannot  be  hart  bj  having  hit  name  men- 
tioned, a  yery  actire  and  loyal  Nonconformist  Dinne,  a  ladj  in  the  highest  fikToor 
at  Court,  with  whom  Beatrix  Esmond  had  commanication.  and  two  noblemen  of 
the  greatest  rank,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  more  transactions  than  one  in  behalf  of  the  Stuart  fkmilj. 
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iu  the  hall.  Esmond  had  to  whisper  to  him  in  French  to  take  his 
hat  off.  Monsieur  Baptiste  was  constantly  neglecting  his  pari 
wtth  an  inconceivable  levity  :  more  than  once  on  the  ride  to  Lon- 
doQ,  little  observations  of  the  stranger,  light  remarks,  and  words 
betokening  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  country  the  Prince  came 
to  govern,  had  hurt  the  susceptibility  of  the  two  gentlemen  form- 
ing his  escort ;  nor  could  either  help  owning  in  his  secret  mind 
that  they  would  have  had  his  behaviour  otherwise,  and  that  the 
laughter  and  the  lightness,  not  to  say  licence,  which  characterised 
his  talk,  scarce  befitted  such  a  great  Prince,  and  such  a  solemn  oc-* 
oasion.  Not  but  that  he  could  act  at  proper  times  with  spirit  and 
dignity.  He  had  behaved,  as  we  all  knew,  in  a  very  courageous 
manner  on  the  field.  Esmond  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter  the 
Prince  writ  with  his  own  hand  when  urged  by  his  friends  in 
England  to  abjure  his  religion,  and  admired  that  manly  and  mag- 
nanimous reply  by  which  he  i*efused  to  yield  to  the  temptation. 
Monsieur  Baptiste  took  of  his  hat,  blushing  at  the  hint  Colonel 
Esmond  ventured  to  give  him,  and  said  : — '*  Tenez,  die  est  jolie,  la 
petite  mire ;  Foirde-Chevalier  !  elle  est  charmante ;  mats  Vautre^ 
qui  est  cette  ni/mphe,  cet  cistre  qui  hriUe^  cette  Diane  qui  descend  sur 
nous?'*  And  he  started  back,  and  pushed  forward,  as  Beatrix 
was  descending  the  stair.  She  was  in  colours  for  the  first  time  at 
her  own  house ;  she  wore  the  diamonds  Esmond  gave  her  ;  it  had 
been  agreed  between  them,  that  she  should  wear  these  brilliants  on 
the  day  when  the  King  should  enter  the  house,  and  a  Queen  she 
looked,  radiant  in  charms,  and  magnificent  and  imperial  in  beauty. 

Castlewood  himself  was  startled  by  that  beauty  and  splendour ; 
he  stepped  back  and  gazed  at  his  sister  as  though  he  had  not  been 
aware  before  (nor  was  he  very  likely)  how  perfectly  lovely  she  was, 
and  I  thought  blushed  as  he  embraced  her.  The  Prince  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  off  her  ;  he  quite  forgot  his  menial  part,  though  he 
had  been  schooled  to  it,  and  a  little  light  portmanteau  prepared  ex- 
pressly that  he  should  carry  it.  He  pressed  forward  before  my 
Lord  Viscount.  '  Twas  lucky  the  servants'  eyes  were  busy  in  other 
directions,  or  they  must  have  seen  that  this  was  no  servant,  or  at 
least  a  very  insolent  and  rude  one. 

Again  Colonel  Esmond  was  obliged  to  cry  out  ''  Baptiste,**  in  a 
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load  imperious  voice,  **  have  a  care  to  the  valisse  ;"  at  which  MDfc 
the  wilful  young  man  ground  his  teeth  together  wiih  aomethiiig 
Tery  like  a  curse  between  them,  and  then  gave  a  brief  look  of  anj 
thing  but  pleasure  to  his  mentor.  Being  reminded,  however,  he 
shouldered  the  little  portmanteau,  and  carried  it  up  the  stair*  Es- 
mond preceding  him,  and  a  servant  with  lighted  tapers.  JBEe  flimg 
down  his  burden  sulkily  in  the  bed-chamber : — *'  A  Prince  that  will 
wear  a  crown  must  wear  a  mask,**  sa3r8  Mr.  Esmond,  in  fVench. 

"  All,  peste  /  I  see  how  it  is,**  says  Monsieur  Baptiste,  continii- 
ing  the  talk  in  French.  "  The  Great  Serious  is  seriooslj " — 
"  alarmed  for  Monsieur  Baptiste,''  broke  in  the  ColoneL  Esmond 
neither  liked  the  tone  with  which  the  Prince  spoke  of  the  ladies, 
nor  the  eyes  with  which  he  regarded  them. 

The  bed-chamber  and  the  two  rooms  acyoining  it,  the  closet  and 
the  apartment  which  was  to  be  called  my  lord's  parlour,  were  al- 
ready lighted  and  awaiting  their  occupier ;  and  the  collation  laid 
for  my  lord's  supper.  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  mother  and  sister 
came  up  the  stair  a  minute  afterwards,  and,  so  soon  as  the  domes- 
tics had  quitted  the  apartment,  Castlewood  and  Esmond  uncovered, 
and  the  two  ladies  went  down  on  their  knees  before  the  Prince, 
who  graciously  gave  a  hand  to  each.  He  looked  his  part  of  Prince 
much  more  naturally  than  that  of  servant,  which  he  had  just  been 
trying,  and  raised  them  both  with  a  great  deal  of  nobility,  as  well 
as  kindness  in  his  air.  "  Madam/'  says  he,  "  my  mother  will  thank 
your  ladyship  for  your  hospitality  to  her  son ;  for  you,  madam,** 
turning  to  Beatrix,  '*  I  cannot  bear  to  see  so  much  beauty  in  such 
a  posture.  You  will  betray  Monsieur  Baptiste  if  you  kneel  to  him ; 
sure  *tis  his  place  rather  to  kneel  to  you.** 

A  light  shone  out  of  her  eyes  ;  a  gleam  bright  enough  to  kindle 
passion  in  any  breast.  There  were  times  when  this  creature  was  so 
handsome,  that  she  seemed,  as  it  were,  like  Venus  revealing  herself 
a  goddess  in  a  flash  of  brightness.  She  appeared  so  now  ;  radiant, 
and  with  eyes  bright  with  a  wonderful  lustre.  A  pang,  as  of  rage 
and  jealousy,  shot  through  Esmond*s  heart,  as  he  caught  the  look 
she  gave  the  Prince ;  and  he  clenched  his  hand  involuntarily  and 
looked  across  to  Castlewood,  whose  eyes  answered  his  alarm-signal, 
and  were  also  on  the  alert.     The  Piiuce  gave  bis  subjects  an  au- 
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dieaoe  of  a  few  mmiite%  and  then  the  two  hMlies  and  Colonel  Ea- 
uond  quitted  the  chamber.  Lady  CaBtlewood  pressed  hb  hand  aa 
ihej  descended  the  stair,  and  the  three  weat  down  to  the  lower 
rooms,  where  they  waited  awhile  till  the  travellera  above  should  be 
refreished  and  ready  for  their  meal. 

Esmond  looked  at  Beatrix,  blazing  with  her  jewels  on  her  beauti- 
ful neck.  "  I  have  kept  my  word, "  sayB  he :  "  And  I  mine, "  aayH 
Beatris,  looking  down  on  the  diamonds. 

"Were  I  the  Mogul  Emperor,"  says  the  Colonel,  "you  should 
have  all  that  were  dug  out  of  Golconda." 

"These  are  a  great  deal  to(>  good  for  m%"  says  Beatrix,  dropping 
her  head  on  her  beautiful  breast, — "so  are  you  all,  all :"  and  when 
A.e  looked  up  again,  as  she  did  in  a  moment,  and  after  a  sigh,  her 
e^ee,  aa  they  gazed  at  her  coiisin,  wore  that  melancholy  and 
inscrutable  look  which  'twas  always  impossible  to  found. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  supper,  of  which  we  were  advertised 
by  a  knocking  overhead.  Colonel  I^mond  and  the  two  ladies  went 
to  the  upper  apartment,  where  the  Prince  already  was,  (aid  by  his 
side  the  young  viscount,  of  exactly  the  same  age,  shape,  and  with 
features  not  diaaimilar,  though  Frank's  were  the  haadsomer  of  the 
two.  The  Prince  sat^down,  and  bade  the  ladiee  sit.  The  gentle- 
men  remained  standing ;  there  was,  indeed,  but  one  more  cover  laid 
at  the  table  : — "  Which  of  you  will  take  it  1 "  says  he. 

"  The  head  of  our  house, "  aaya  I^dy  Castlewood,  biking  her  son's 
baud,  and  looking  towards  Colonel  Esmond  with  a  bow  and  a 
great  tremor  of  the  Totoe  ;  "  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  will  have  the 
honour  of  serving  the  King." 

"  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  hia  Royal  Highness," 
says  Colonel  Esmond,  filling  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  as  the  fashion  of 
that  day  was,  he  presented  it  to  the  King  on  his  knee. 

"  I  drink  to  my  hostess  and  her  family, "  says  the  Prince,  with 
no  very  well-pleased  air ;  but  the  cloud  passed  immediately  ofl'  hie 
face,  and  he  talked  to  the  ladies  in  a  lively,  rattling  strain,  quite 
undisturbed  by  poor  Mr.  Esmond's  yellow  countenance,  that  I  dare 
say  looked  very  glum. 

When  the  time  came  to  ta^  leave,  Esmond  marched  homewards 
to  his  lodgings,  and  met  Mr.  Addison  on  the  road  that  night, 
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walking  to  a  cottage  he  had  at  Folham,  the  mocAi  idiifihig  on  lik 
liunchiome  serene  &ce  : — "  What  cheer,  brother  I**  aays  Addiaon, 
lau^hingi;  "  I  thought  it  was  a  footpad  advancing  in  the  dai^  and 
behold  *ti8  an  old  friend.  We  may  shake  hands.  Colonel,  in  tht 
dark,  'tis  better  than  fighting  by  daylight  Why  should  we  qoaird, 
because  I  am  a  Whig  and  thou  art  a  Tory  f  Tom  thy  steps  and 
walk  with  me  to  Fulham,  where  there  is  a  nightingale  still  singing 
in  the  garden,  and  a  cool  bottle  in  a  cave  I  know  of;  yon  diall 
drink  to  the  Pretender  if  you  like,  and  I  will  drink  my  liquor  my 
ovm  way  :  I  have  had  enough  of  good  liquor  I — ^no,  never  !  Then 
iH  no  such  word  as  enough  as  a  stopper  for  good  wina  Thon  will 
not  come  ?  Come  any  day,  come  soon.  Yon  know  I  remember 
iSunoiB  and  the  Sigeia  tellusj  and  the  praHia  mixta  fnero,  mtjAi 
fneroy"  he  repeated,  with  ever  so  slight  a  tonch  of  fnentm 
in  his  voice,  and  walked  back  a  little  way  on  the  road  with 
Etimond,  bidding  the  other  remember  he  was  always  his  fiiend, 
and  indebted  to  him  for  his  aid  in  the  "Campaign"  poem. 
And  very  likely  Mr.  Under  Secretary  would  have  stepped 
ill  and  tiikon  toother  bottle  at  the  ColoneFs  lodging,  had  the 
latter  invited  him,  but  Esmond^s  mood  was  none  of  the  gay- 
est, and  ho  bade  his  friend  an  inhospitable  good-night  at  tht 
door. 

"  I  have  done  the  deed,*'  thought  he,  sleepless,  and  looking  out 
into  the  night ;  *'  he  is  here,  and  I  have  brought  him ;  he  and 
Beatrix  ai-e  slei'ping  under  the  same  roof  now.  Whom  did  I  mean 
to  sei-ve  in  bringing  him  1  Was  it  the  Prince,  was  it  Heniy 
Etanoud  1  Had  I  not  best  have  joined  the  manly  creed  of  Addison 
yonder,  that  scouts  the  old  doctrine  of  right  divine,  that  boldly 
doclimis  that  rarliament  and  i}eople  oonseci-ate  the  Sovereign,  not 
Bishops,  nor  genealogies,  nor  oils,  nor  coronations."  The  eager 
gaze  of  the  young  Prince,  watching  eveiy  movement  of  Beatrix 
haunted  Esanond  and  jiursued  him.  The  Prince's  figure  appeared 
bciore  him  in  his  feverish  dreams  many  times  that  night.  He 
wiiihed  the  deed  undone,  for  which  he  had  laboured  sa  He  was 
not  the  first  that  has  regretted  his  own  act,  or  brought  about  his 
own  undoing.  Undoing  1  Should  he  write  that  word  in  his  late 
1^  years  ?     No,  on  his  knees  before  Heaven,  rather  be  thankful  for 
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what  than  he  deemed  his  mufoitane,  and  which  hath  catued  tiie 
whole  subsequent  happmess  of  his  life. 

Esmond'a  man,  honeet  John  Lockwood,  had  served  his  master 
and  the  bmilj  all  hia  life,  and  the  Colonel  knew  that  he  ooold 
answer  for  John's  fidelify  as  for  his  own.  John  retoraed  witii 
the  hotsee  from  Bochwtor  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  the 
Colonel  gave  him  to  understand  that  on  going  to  Eenaington, 
where  he  was  free  of  the  aetyaaiu'  hall,  and  indeed  courting  Mrs. 
Beatrix's  maid,  he  was  to  ask  no  questions,  and  betray  no  snrjoise, 
but  to  vouch  stontly  that  the  young  gentleman  he  should  see  in  a 
red  coat  there  was  mj  Lord  Yisoount  Castlewood,  and  that  bia 
attendant  in  grey  was  Monsieur  Baptiste  the  Frenchman.  He 
was  to  tell  his  friends  in  the  kitchen  such  stories  as  he  remembered 
of  my  Lord  Yisooont's  yoath  at  Castlewood  ;  what  a  wild  boy  he 
was  ;  how  he  used  to  drill  Jack  and  cane  him,  before  ever  he  was 
a  soldier  ;  every  thing,  in  fine,  he  knew  ret^iecting  my  Lord  Vis- 
count's early  days.  Jack's  ideaa  of  painting  had  not  been  much 
cultivated  during  his  residence  in  Flanders  with  his  master ;  and, 
before  my  yonug  lord's  return,  he  had  been  eamly  got  to  believe 
that  the  picture  brought  over  frmn  Paris,  and  sow  han^g  in  Lady 
Castlewood'a  drawing-room,  was  a  perfect  likened  of  her  son,  the 
young  lord.  And  the  domestics  haviDg  all  seen  the  picture  many 
times,  and  oatcfaing  but  a  momentary  impenfect  glimpse  of  the  two 
strangeta  on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  never  had  a  reason  to  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  the  portrait ;  and  next  day,  when  they  saw  the 
original  of  the  piece  habited  exactly  as  he  was  represented  in  the 
painting,  with  the  same  periwig  ribands,  and  uniform  of  the 
Guard,  quite  naturally  addressed  the  gentleman  as  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood, my  Lady  Viacountess's  son. 

The  secretary  of  the  night  previous  was  now  the  viscount ;  the 
visconnt  wore  the  secretary's  grey  frock  ;  and  John  Lockwood  was 
instructed  to  hint  to  the  world  below  stairs  that  my  lord  being  a 
papist,  and  very  devout  in  that  religion,  his  attendant  might  be  no 
other  than  his  chaplun  firom  Ibvxelles ;  hence,  if  he  took  his  meals 
in  my  lord's  company  there  was  little  reason  for  surprise^  Frank 
was  further  cautioned  to  speak  English  with  a  foreign  accent,  which 
task  be  pnibrmed  indifibrentiy  wdl,  and  this  eantiou  wu  the  more 
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bribing,  -wu  John  Loekweod'a  sweetheart,  mi  htweat  reBcdiita  vmo, 
irho  bftd  «emd  ia  nx  ounpugBs,  and  feared  nothing  and  wbo 
knew  that  the  penon,  calling  Motaelf  Lord  Castlewood,  wm  aot  his 
young  mMter :  oimI  the  Colonel  beeou^tt  tfa«  Pnnce  to  coouder 
what  tbo  effect  of  &  single  nan's  jealooqr  might  be,  and  to  think  of 
Other  designs  be  had  in  band,  more  important  than  the  sadartiaa 
of  a  waitiDg-maid,  and  the  humiliation  al  a  brave  mam. 

Ten  times,  perhaps,  in  the  comae  of  as  many  days,  Mr,  l^morrf 
had  to  warn  the  royal  yonng  adrentorer  of  wme  irapradenoe  <a 
some  freedom.  He  noeired  these  remonsttanoas  reiy  tes^y,  wblt* 
perhaps  in  '^s  affitir  of  poor  logwood's,  when  ha  deigned  to  bunt 
out  a-laogbing,  and  said,  "  What  I  the  sctbnU*  baa  peaehed  to  tha 
amowvux,  and  GrispiQ  is  angry,  and  Crispin  has  wfred,  and  Cris- 
pin has  been  a  corporal,  has  he )  Tell  him  we  will  reward  hia 
Yalonr  with  a  pair  of  colours,  and  reeompenM  his  SdeUty." 

Colonel  {Ismond  venttired  to  titter  some  o^er  words  of  etttreaty, 
bnt  the  Prinoe,  stampiog  imperiously,  ciied  otit,  "  As§ex,  tmiard  :jt 
m'ennutfe  A  Ut  prtelie  ;  1  am  not  oome  to  London  to  go  to  Aa  seiw 
ra«)."  And  he  complained  afterwards  to  CaBtle^nmd,  that  "  la  fttU, 
jmme,  lo  nrir  Ooionel,  U  Mmrquii  Miaemtrvp*  (by  whicfa  ikcetiooi 
names  his  Royal  Highneas  was  pleaaed  to  deeigaate  Colonel  ibmond\ 
&tigned  him  with  his  grand  airs  auil  virtuous  homilies." 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  other  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
tranaaction  which  had  brought  the  Prinoe  over,  waited  upon  hiv 
Boyal  Highn«es,  eoiietaatly  asking  for  my  Lord  Castlewood  on  their 
arrival  at  Kensington,  and  being  openly  conducted  to  lua  Rt^al 
Highaess  iu  that  character,  wbo  received  them  either  in  my  lady's 
drawiug-room  below,  or  above  in  his  own  apartment  j  and  all  im- 
plored him  to  quit  the  honse  aa  little  as  possible,  and  to  wait  th«ie 
till  the  signal  should  be  given  for  him  to  appear.  The  ladiea  mitap- 
taiaed  him  at  cards,  over  which  amusement  he  speak  many  hoars  in 
each  day  and  b^L  He  paaaed  many  koota  more  in  driakui£  during 
which  time  he  would  rattle  and  talk  reej  agreeably,  and  e^weial^ 
if  the  Colonel  was  absent,  whose  prewnoe  always  aeemed  to  fr^tcn 
him  ;  and  the  poor  "  Colonel  TSait"  took  that  hint  as  a  oommaiut 
accordingly,  and  seldom  intruded  his  block  fiu»  upon  the  convivial 
houn  of  this  august  young  prisoner.    Xxoept  fiir  thon  &w  penon* 
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of  whom  the  porter  had  the  list,  Lord  Castlewood  was  denied  to  all 
friends  of  the  house  who  waited  od  his  lordship.  The  around  he 
had  received  had  broke  out  again  from  his  journey  on  horseback, 
so  the  world  and  the  domestics  were  informed.      And  Doctor 

A ,*  his  physician  (I  shall  not  mention  his  name,  but  he  was 

physician  to  the  Queen  of  the  Scots  nation,  and  a  man  remarkable 
for  his  benevolence  as  well  as  his  wit),  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet  until  the  wound  should  heaL      With  this 
gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  our 
party,  and  the  others  before  spoken  oi^  the  whole  secret  lay ;  and  it 
wad  kept  with  so  much  fitithfulness,  and  the  story  we  told  so  simple 
and  natural,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  discovery  except  from 
the  imprudence  of  the  Prince  himself,  and  an  adventurous  levity 
that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  control.    As  for  Lady  Castle- 
wood, although  she  scarce  spoke  a  word,  'twas  easy  to  gather  frtxm 
her  demeanour,  and  one  or  two  hints  she  dropped,  how  deep  her 
mortification  was  at  finding  the  hero  whom  she  had  chosen  to  wor- 
ship all  her  life  (and  whose  restoration  had  formed  almost  the  most 
sacred  part  of  her  prayers),  no  more  than  a  man,  and  not  a  good 
one.     She  thought  misfortune  might  have  chastened  him ;  but  ^h»^ 
inHtructress  had  rather  rendered  him  callous  than  humbly     His 
devotion,  which  was  quite  real,  kept  him  from  no  sin  he  had  a 
mind  to.     His  talk  showed  good-humour,  gaiety,  even  wit  enough ; 
but  there  was  a  levity  in  his  acts  and  words  that  he  had  brought 
from  among  those  libertine  devotees  with  whom  he  had  been  bred, 
and  that  shocked  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  English  lady, 
whose  guest  he  was.     Esmond  spoke  his  mind  to  Beatrix  pretty 
freely  about  the  Prince,  getting  her  brother  to  put  in  a  word  of 
warning.      Beatrix  was  entirely  of  their  opinion  j  she  thought  he 
was  very  light,  very  light  and  reckless ;  she  could  not  even  see  the 
good  looks  Colonel  Esmond  had  spoken  of     The  Prince  had  bad 
teeth,  and  a  decided  squint.    How  could  we  say  he  did  not  squint  t 
His  eyes  were  fine,  but  there  was  certainly  a  cast  in  them.      She 
rallied  him  at  table  with  wonderful  wit ;  she  spoke  of  him  invari- 
ably as  of  a  mere  boy ;  she  was  more  fond  of  Esmond  than  ever; 

*  There  can  be  Tery  little  doubt  that  the  Doctor,  mentioned  by  mj  den  ftther, 
was  the  famotui  Dr.  Arbuthnot— B.  £.  W. 
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praised  him  to  her  brother,  praised  him  to  the  Prince,  when  his 
Koyal  Highness  was  pleased  to  sneer  at  the  Coloneli  and  warmly 
espoused  his  cause  :  ^'  And  if  your  Majesty  does  not  give  him  the 
Crarter  his  &ther  had,  when  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  comes  to  your 
Majesty's  court,  I  will  hang  myself  in  my  own  garters,  or  will  cry 
my  eyes  out."  "  Rather  than  lose  those,"  says  the  Prince,  "  he 
shall  be  made  Archbishop  and  Colonel  of  the  Guard"  (it  was  Frank 
Gastlewood  who  told  me  of  this  cooTersation  over  their  supper). 

"  Yes,*'  cries  she,  with  one  of  her  laughs,  I  fancy  I  hear  it  now. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  I  hear  that  delightful  music;  "yes,  he 
shall  be  Archbishop  of  Esmond  and  Marquis  of  Canterbury." 

•And  what  will  your  ladyship  be?*'  says  the  Prince;  "you 
have  but  to  choose  your  place." 

"I,*'  says  Beatrix,  "will  be  mother  of  the  maids  to  the  Queen 
of  his  Majesty  Bling  James  the  Third — ^Vive  le  Roy!*'  and  she 
made  him  a  great  curtsy,  and  drank  a  part  of  a  glass  of  wine  in 
his  honour. 

"  The  Prince  seized  hold  of  the  glass  and  drank  the  last  drop  of 
it,"  Castlewood  said,  "  and  my  mother,  looking  very  anxious,  rose 
up  and  asked  leave  to  retira  But  that  'Trix  is  my  mother's 
daughter,  Harry,"  Frank  continued,  "  I  don't  know  what  a  horrid 
fear  I  should  have  of  her.  I  wish — ^I  wish  this  business  were  over. . 
You  are  older  than  I  am,  and  wiser,  and  better,  and  I  owe  you 
every  thing,  and  would  die  for  you — before  George  I  would ;  but  I 
wish  the  end  of  this  were  come." 

Neither  of  us  very  likely  passed  a  tranquil  night;  horrible 
doubts  and  torments  racked  Esmond's  soul;  'twas  a  scheme  of 
personal  ambition,  a  daring  stroke  for  a  selfish  end — he  knew  it 
What  cared  he,  in  his  heart,  who  was  King?  "Were  not  his  very 
sympathies  and  secret  convictions  on  the  other  side— on  the  side  of 
People,  Parliament,  Freedom?  And  here  was  he,  engaged  for  a 
Prince,  that  had  scarce  heard  the  word  liberty;  that  priests  and 
women,  tyrants  by  nature  both,  made  a  tool  o£  The  misanthrope 
was  in  no  better  humour  after  hearing  that  story,  and  his  grim 
face  more  black  and  yellow  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WE  SNTEETAIN  A  VXRT  DlSTINGinSHBD  OUE8T  AT  KEVSIVGTOV. 

Should  any  clue  be  foniid  to  the  dark  intrigoM  at  tbelaitoreni 
of  Queen  Anne's  timey  or  anj  historian  be  inelinfid  to  fbUow  Hk^ 
twill  be  difloovered,  I  have  litile  doubt^  that  not  one  of  the  great 
personages  abont  the  Queen  had  a  defined  scheme  of  poEef, 
independent  of  that  private  and  selfish  interest  which  each  was 
bent  on  pursuing;  St.  John  was  for  St  John,  and  Harley  for 
Oxford,  and  Marlborough  for  Jolin  Churchill,  always;  and  accoid^ 
ing,  as  they  could  get  help  from  St  Gemudns  or  Ha&eirer,  they 
sent  over  proffers  of  all^;iance  to  the  Prinoes  there^  or  betrayed 
cme  to  the  other:  one  caus^  or  one  sovereign,  was  as  good  as 
another  to  them,  so  that  they  could  hold  the  best  place  under  him; 
Wild  like  Lockit  and  Peachem,  the  Newgate  chiefe  in  the  Regies* 
Opera^  Mr.  Gay  wrote  afberwarda,  had  each  in  his  hand  decixmenii 
and  proofs  of  treason  which  would  hang  the  other,  only  he  did  not 
dare  to  use  the  weapon,  for  fear  c^  that  one  which  his  neigjiboiir 
also  carried  in  his  pocket  Think  of  the  great  Marlborough,  the 
greatest  subject  in  all  the  world,  a  conqueror  of  prinoesi  that  had 
marched  victorious  over  Crermany,  Flanders,  and  Franoe^  that  ha^ 
given  the  law  to  sovereigns  abroad,  and  been  worsh^^ped  as  a 
divinity  at  h(»ne,  Ibroed  to  sneak  out  of  England — his  credit, 
honours,  places,  all  taken  from  him ;  his  friends  in  the  anny  btxihB 
and  ruined  j  and  flying  before  Hariey,  as  al^ect  and  poweiiees  mi  a 
poor  debt<«  before  a  bailiff  with  a  writ  A  pap^,  of  wiiich  Had^ 
got  possession,  and  showing  beycmd  doubt  that  the  Duke  w«b 
engaged  with  the  Stuart  femily,  was  the  weapon  with  whidi  the 
Treasurer  drove  Marlborough  out  of  the  kingdam,  fie  Aed  to 
Antwerp^  and  began  intriguing  instantly  cm  the  other  ade^  tn^ 
came  back  to  England,  as  all  know,  a  Whig  and  a  Hanoverian. 

Though  the  Treasurer  turned  out  of  the  army  and  office  oveacj  uuaig 
military  or  civil,  known  to  be  the  Duke's  friend,  and  gave  the  vacant 
posts  among  the  Tory  party ;  he,  too,  was  playing  the  double  game 
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betmen  HaaoTor  mi  St.  Oer^Biiu,  avutiiig  t^  expected  cste- 
stropbe  ot  the  Queen's  deatk  to  be  Master  of  the  State,  ukl  ofier  it 
te  either  bmUj'  Uut  should  bribe  him  beet,  (ff  thst  ttie  notioB 
■htnild  deobra  for.  WhkbeTer  the  King  wan,  Harley's  olgeet  ms 
to  r«ign  OTW  hin  ;  utd  to  thie  end  he  snpfJurted  the  femer 
&moua  favoarit«,  decried  the  actions  of  the  war  which  h«d  rasde 
Ufttboraagh'a  name  iUnstoimu,  sad  disdained  no  more  than  the 
great  fidlan  competitor  of  his,  tiie  iseanest  tuts,  flatteriea,  intimi- 
dations, that  Ton]d  secure  his  power.  If  the  greatest  satiricit  the 
world  en-er  hath  seen  had  writ  against  Harie^,  iwd  not  for  him, 
vhat  a  histoij  had  he  left  behind  vi  the  last  jears  of  Queea  Anoe's 
reigQ  I  Bat  Swift,  that  aoomed  aH  mankind,  amd  hiawdf  not  the 
least  «f  all,  had  tUa  merit  of  a  fiuthfol  portinn,  thai  he  loved  those 
diiefr  who  treated  him  well,  and  stock  l^  Hariej  bisretj  in  his 
&U,  M  he  gaUantlj  had  supported  him  in  his  better  CiMtaite. 

Incompatably  mora  briUiant,  more  splendid,  eloquent,  aecoifr 
plished,  than  his  rival,  the  great  St.  John  could  be  as  sdfish  aa 
Oxford  was,  and  oonld  act  the  doaUe  part  as  akilfiiBj'  as 
ambidextrous  Chnrditll.  He  whoae  talk  was  alwajs  ol  liberty,  no 
store  ^rtmk  from  using  pentecution  and  the  pillorr  against  bis 
oppooMnta,  than  if  he  had  been  at  Lisbmi  and  Oraod  Inquuntor. 
This  loftj  patriot  was  on  his  kneee  at  HanoTer  and  St.  Oerniun's 
too ;  Bot(»iousl7  of  no  nli^oo,  he  toasteil  Church  and  Queen  aa 
b(^7  as  the  stupid  Sachevered,  whont  he  uaed  and  laughed  at ;  and 
to  awra  hia  tnro,  and  to  overtlitow  his  anemT-,  he  ccnild  intrigue, 
coax,  bally,  wheedle,  fawn  on  the  Court  fovourite,  and  creep  up  the 
bai^-stair  as  alently  as  Oxford  wb«  supplanted  l^Iarlboroogfa,  and 
wiaxn  he  himsrif  ea{^lanted.  The  crash  of  my  Lord  Oxford 
liappened  at  this  vttrj  time  whei«at  ny  histozy  is  now  aariTed, 
He  was  eome  to  the  very  last  days  of  his  power,  and  the  agent 
whom  he  em|4oyed  to  orerthrow  the  conqneror  of  Blenheim,  was 
now  engaged  ^  upset  the  eonqneror'a  coaqtiernr,  and  hand  over  the 
staff  of  government  to  Bcdingbrok^  who  had  beoi  panting  to 
hold  it. 

In  expectati^  of  the  Btroke  that  was  now  preparing,  the  Irish 
regiments  in  the  Fiencii  serrioe  were  all  brought  round  about 
Boulogne  in  Picanfy',  to  pass  over  if  need  were  wiA  the  Duke  of 
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^Berwick ;  the  soldiers  of  France  no  longer,  but  subjects  of  James 
the  Third  of  England  and  Ireland  Eling.  The  fidelity  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Scots  (though  a  most  active,  resolute,  and  gallant  Whig 
party,  admirably  and  energetically  ordered  and  disciplined,  was 
known  to  be  in  Scotland  too)  was  notoriously  unshaken  in  their 
King.  A  veiy  great  body  of  Tory  clergy,  nobility,  and  gentry, 
were  public  partisans  of  the  exiled  Prince ;  and  the  indifference 
might  be  coimted  on  to  cry  King  G^rge  or  Eling  James,  aooording 
as  either  should  prevaiL  The  Queen,  especially  in  her  latter  days, 
inclined  towards  her  own  family.  The  Prince  was  lying  actoally 
in  London,  within  a  stone^s-cast  of  his  sister's  palace ;  the.  first 
minister  toppling  to  his  fall,  and  do  tottering  that  the  weakest  push 
of  a  woman's  finger  would  send  him  down ;  and  as  for  Bolingbroke^ 
his  successor,  we  know  on  whose  side  his  power  and  his  splendid 
eloquence  would  be  on  the  day  when  the  Queen  should  appear  openly 
before  her  council  and  say  : — "  This,  my  lords,  is  my  brother  ;  here 
is  my  father  s  heir,  and  mine  after  me. " 

During  the  whole  of  the  previous  year  the  Queen  had  had  many  and 
repeated  fits  of  sickness,  fever,  and  lethargy,  and  her  death  had  been 
constantly  looked  for  by  all  her  attendants.  The  Elector  of 
Hanover  had  wished  to.  send  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge — 
to  pay  his  court  to  his  cousin  the  Queen,  the  Elector  said ; — ^in 
truth,  to  be  on  the  spot  wh^i  death  should  close  her  career. 
Frightened  perhaps  to  have  such  a  memento  mori  under  h&r 
royal  eyes,  her  Majesty  had  angrily  forbidden  the  young  Prinoe's 
coming  into  England.  Either  she  desired  to  keep  the  chances  for 
her  brother  open  yet ;  or  the  people  about  her  did  not  wish  to  dose 
with  the  Whig  candidate  till  they  could  make  terms  with  him- 
The  quarrels  of  her  ministers  before  her  face  at  the  Council  boards 
the  pricks  of  conscience  very  likely,  the  importunities  of  her  minis- 
ters, and  constant  turmoil  and  agitation  round  about  her,  had 
weakened  and  irritated  the  Princess  extremely ;  her  strength  ^was 
giving  way  under  these  continual  trials  of  her  temper,  and  from  day 
to  day  it  was  expected  she  must  come  to  a  speedy  end  of  them. 
Just  before  Yiscoxmt  Castlewood  and  his  companion  came  from 
France,  her  Majesty  was  taken  ilL  The  St.  Anthony's  fire  broke 
out  on  the  Royal  legs  ;  there  was  no  hurry  for  the  presentation  of 
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the  young  lord  at  Conrt,  or  that  peraoa  who  should  appear  under 
his  name ;  and  my  Lord  Yisoount'a  wound  lavaking  out  opportune- 
ly, he  WBS  kept  coDTeniently  in  his  chamber  nntil  anch  time  as  his 
physician  should  aUow  him  to  bend  hia  knee  before  the  Queen.  At 
the  commencement  of  July,  that  influential  lady,  with  whom  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  our  party  had  relationa,  ctune  frequently  to 
visit  Jier  yonng  friend,  tiie  maid  of  honour,  at  Kensington,  and 
my  Lord  Viscount  (the  real  or  supposititious^,  who  was  an  invalid  at 
l^dy  Castlewood's  house. 

On  tlie  27^1  day  of  July,  the  lady  in  question, who  held  the  most 
intimate  post  about  the  Queen,  came  in  her  chair  from  the  F&laoe 
hard  by,  bringing  to  the  little  party  in  Kensington  Square,  intel- 
ligence of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  final  blow  had  been 
struck,  and  my  Lord  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  was  no  longer 
Treasurei'.  The  staff  was  as  yet  given  to  no  sucoesaor,  though  my 
Le»rd  Bolingbroke  would  undoubtedly  be  the  man.  And  now  the 
time  was  como,  the  Queen's  Abigail  said  :  and  now  my  Lord 
Castlewood  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  Sovereign. 

After  tliat  gcene  which  Lord  Castlewood  witnessed  and  described 
to  his  cousin,  who  passed  such  a  miserable  night  of  moitification  and 
jealousy  as  he  thought  over  the  transaction ;  no  doubt  the  three 
persons  who  were  set  by  nature  as  protectois  over  Beatrix  oame  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  she  must  be  removed  from  the  presence 
of  a  man  whose  desirGS  towards  her  were  expressed  only  too  clearly  ; 
and  who  was  no  more  scrupulous  in  seeking  to  gratify  them  than 
bis  &ther  had  been  befure  him.  I  suppose  Esmond's  mistress,  her 
son,  and  the  Colonel  himself  had  been  all  secretly  debating  this 
matter  in  their  minds,  for  when  Frank  broke  out,  in  his  blunt  way, 
with  : — "  I  think  Beatrix  had  best  be  any  where  but  here," — Lady 
Castlewood  said  : — "  I  thank  you,  Frank,  I  have  thought  so  too  ; " 
and, Mr.  Esmond,  thoogh  he  only  remarked  that  it  was  not  for  him 
to  speak,  showed  plainly,  by  the  delight  on  bis  countenance,  how 
very  agreeable  that  proposal  was  to  him. 

"  One  sees  that  you  think  with  as,  Henry,"  says  the  viscountess 
with  ever  so  little  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone  :  "  Beatrix  is  best  oat  of 
thU  honse  whilst  we  have  oar  guest  in  it,  and  as  soon  as  this  morn- 
ing's bnsinen  is  done^  she  ought  to  quit  London." 
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"Wkkt  noising'!  bHmeMt"  a^«d  Col<««t  EMDond,  no* 
]moTiiij[  what  htA  beMi  mmmged,  tkongb  n  &ot  tW  otrokQ  next 
m  importeBas  to  that  of  bmiging  tlie  Pliuaa,  mhI  «f  having  hui 
«ckuo«4«dged  by  ths  Qimmi,  wu  bow  beisg  peiftnaiwl  at  the  voy 
BKBcnt  w»  thiea  were  ooamniiig  together. 

Tke  Comt-Wj  wiUi  whom  o«r  pkut  was  eonoertad,  aad  wh» 
waa  a  t^ief  agent  in  it,  the  Conrt-phTnoiaa,  and  ti>«  Kakop  «f 
Eodte^tor,  wlto  ww«  Um  otber  two  Btoet  aetiva  pariid|ialora  in  oar 
plan,  had  held  many  councils  in  oar  house  at  Kennngton  and  daa- 
when,  as  6a  th«  Meana  bert  to  be  adopted  for  {n'oenting  our  7«img 
adventnrer  to  his  siater  the  Queen.  The  umple  and  easy  plan  pro* 
poaed  byOtJonel  Eenoud  had  been  i^reed  to  1^  all  putns,  which waa 
that  ou  Home  r&tlter  private  day,  wImh  latere  were  not  maay  perqoae 
aboat  the  Ooart,  the  'Fiiao^  Bbonld  appear  tbere  es  my  lati 
Castlevrood,  abould  be  graetad  by  his  Mter-in-waitiiig,  aad  led  hj 
that  other  lady  into  the  closet  at  the  Qoeen.  Andaocaidbigto  he* 
Uajesty'a  health  or  hnmonr,  and  the  aronniEtatioea  that  might  arin 
during  the  interriew  ;  it  waa  to  be  1^  to  the  discrstitm  of  then 
present  at  it,  nnd  to  the  Prinoe  hiif^M'^  whether  be  shoald  dedare 
that  it  waa  ttw  Qumd's  own  tH-other,  or  the  brother  of  Beatrix 
.  Eamond,  who  kissed  her  Boyal  hand.  And  this  plan  b^g  detei- 
mined  on,  we  were  all  waiting  in  Tcry  mnoh  anxirty  for  the  day 
avd  oign^  of  execution. 

Two  momii^  after  that  mif^r,  it  being  the  27th  day  of  J'nly, 
the  Biritop  ot  Rochester  breakfasting  with  Ia^  Caatlewood  and 
her  family,  and  the  meal  acaree  over.  Doctor  A.'a  coach  drove  ap 
to  our  houae  at  KensingtoD,  and  ibe  Doeter  appeared  amoagst  the 
party  there,  enliveniag  a  rather  gloomy  onnpany  j  for  the  naotb^ 
and  dan^ter  bad  had  words  in  the  momiag  in  reepeot  to  the  tran»- 
actions  of  that  aupper,  aod  other  advciitiiTes  perhapa,  and  on  tha 
day  succeeding.  Beatrix's  haughty  spirit  brooked  mnonatnmcea 
Irom  no  snperior,  much  less  from  her  mother,  the  gestleat  of 
creatnrea,  whom  the  girl  oounianded  rathec  than  obeyed.  And 
feeling  she  was  wrong,  and  that  by  a  thouBEUid  coqni^ries  (which 
she  could  no  more  hrip  exvciaii^  on  eveiy  man  that  came  near  her, 
than  the  sun  can  hdp  tdiiiung  on  great  and  anrdl)  abe  bad  pro- 
voked  the  Prince's  daageiDOs  admiia^oD,  and  allured  him  to  tfaa 
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expresaion  of  it,  abe  was  <Miljr  the  Biiure  wilful  and  ioiiiarkMBB  tht 
more  ahe  £i^  her  ervoK. 

To  this  fmrtjy  the  Pniiee  beiDg  ienred  wiik  choooUte  in  bis  faecb- 
chamber,  wbeva  he  lay  late  aleeptng  away  the  fomea  of  hia  wine,  the 
Doofcor  came,  aad  by  the  nigeat  and  ataztliiig  Batore  of  his  newa, 
disaipated  inataotly  that  pciTate  and  minor  y&pleaBaatiy  under 
which  the  fiuaiiy  of  Castlewood  waa  labouring. 

fie  aaked  for  the  gneet ;  the  guest  #aa  above  in  Ids  own  apari* 
meat :  he  bade  MomU/wr  Bapti^  go  up  to  his  master  inatantly, 
and  requested  that  M^  Lard  Viscount  GadUwood  would  strait* 
way  pat  his  uniform  ob,  and  come  away  in  the  Dootor^a  coadi  now 
at  the  door. 

fie  then  infomed  Marlam  Beatrix  what  Iter  part  of  the  comedy 
waa  to  be  :^ — ''  In  half  an  hour/'  says  he,  '*  her  Majesty  and  her 
fayourite  lady  will  take  the  air  in  the  Oedar-walk  bdiand  tlie  new 
BanqQeting4K>«8ek  fier  Majesty  will  be  drawn  in  a  garden-chair, 
Madam  Beatrix  Esmond,  and  Aer  brother,  my  Lwd  Yisoouni  C(Mtl^ 
vnodf  will  be  walking  in  the  private  garden  (here  is  Lady  Masham's 
kef),  and  will  come  uaawares  upon  the  Koyal  party.  The  man 
that  draws  the  chair  will  retire^  and  leave  the  Queen,  tlte  favourite 
and  the  maid  of  honour  and  her  biother,  together  ;  Mrs.  Beatrix 
wiU  preaent  her  brother,  and  then  I — and  then,  my  Lord  Bishop 
will  pray  for  the  result  of  the  interview,  and  his  Soots  clerk  will 
say  Ameni  Qoicl^  put  on  your  hood.  Madam  Beatrix^  why 
doth  not  his  Majesty  come  dowsL  S  Sudi  another  chance  may  not 
present  itself  for  months  again." 

The  Prince  was  late  and  lazy,  and  indeed  had  all  but  lost  that 
chance  throuf^  his  indolence.  The  Queen  w«9  actually  about  to 
leave  the  garden  just  when  the  party  reached  it;  the  Doctor,  the 
Bishop^  the  maid  ci  honoor  and  her  brother  went  off  together  in  the 
physician's  coach,  and  had  been  g<me  half  an  hour  when  Ocdonel 
Esmond  came  to  Kensington  Squara 

The  news  of  this  enanc^  on  which  Beatrix  was  gene,  of  course 
for  a  moment  pot  all  t^Kwights  of  private  jealousy  out  of  Colonel 
Esmond's  head*  In  half  an  hour  more  the  coach  retvnied ;  the 
Bishop  descended  from  it  firat,  and  gave  his  arm  to  Beatrix,  who 
now  came  out.     fiis  lordship  went  back  into  the  carriage  again. 
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and  the  maid  of  honour  entered  the  house  alone.  We  were  all 
gazing  at  her  from  the  upper  window,  trying  to  read  from  her  coun- 
tenance the  result  of  the  interview  from  which  she  had  just  come. 

She  came  into  the  drawing-room  in  a  great  tremour  and  very 
pale ;  she  asked  for  a  glass  of  water  as  her  mother  went  to  meet 
her,  and  after  drinking  that  and  putting  off  her  hood,  she  b^an  to 
speak : — **  We  may  all  hope  for  the  best,**  says  she  j  '^  it  has  coot 
the  Queen  a  fit.  Her  Majebty  was  in  her  chair  in  the  Cedar-walk, 
accompanied  only  by  Lady  ,  when  we  entered  by  the  private 
wicket  from  the  west  side  of  the  garden,  and  turned  towards  her, 
the  Doctor  following  us.  They  waited  in  a  aide-walk  hidden  by  the 
shrubs,  as  we  advanced  towards  the  chair.  My  heart  throbbed  so 
I  scarce  could  speak ;  but  my  Prince  whispered,  '  Courage,  Beatrix,' 
and  marched  on  with  a  steady  step.  His  face  was  a  little  flushed, 
but  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  danger.  He  who  fought  so  bravely  at 
Malplaquet  fears  nothing."  Esmond  and  Castlewood  looked  at 
each  other  at  this  compliment,  neither  liking  the  sound  of  it. 

"The  Prince  uncovered,"  Beatrix  continued,  "and  I  saw  the 
Queen  turning  round  to  Lady  Masham,  as  if  asking  who  these  two 
were.  Her  Majesty  looked  very  pale  and  ill,  and  then  flushed 
up;  the  favourite  made  us  a  signal  to  advance,  and  I  went  up, 
leading  my  Prince  by  the  hand,  quite  close  to  the  chair :  *  Your 
Majesty  will  give  my  Lord  Viscoimt  your  hand  to  kiss,*  says  b^* 
lady,  and  the  Queen  put  out  her  hand,  which  the  Prince  kissed, 
kneeling  on  his  knee,  he  who  should  kneel  to  no  mortal  man  or 
woman. 

"  *  You  have  been  long  from  England,  my  lord,'  says  the  Queen : 
*why  were  you  not  here  to  give  a  home  to  your  mother  and 
sister]' 

^ '  I  am  come.  Madam,  to  stay  now,  if  the  Queen  desires  me,'  says 
the  Prince,  with  another  low  bow. 

"  *  You  have  taken  a  foreign  wife,  my  lord,  and  a  foreign  religion : 
was  not  that  of  England  good  enough  for  you?' 

"  *  Li  returning  to  my  father's  church,'  says  the  Prince,  *  I  do 
not  love  my  mother  the  less,  nor  am  I  the  less  feithful  servant 
of  your  Majesty.' 

"Here,"  says  Beatrix,  "the  favourite  gave  me  a  little  signal 
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with  her  hand  to  fidl  back,  which  I  did,  though  I  died  to  hear 

what  should  pass;  and  whispered  something  to  the  Queen,  which 

made  her  Majesty  start  and  utter  one  or  two  words  in  a  hurried 

manner,  looking  towards  the  Prince,  and  catching  hold  with  her 

hand  of  the  arm  of  her  chair.     He  advanced  still  nearer  towards 

it;  he  began  to  speak  yery  rapidly;  I  caught  the  words,  'Father, 

blessing,  forgiveness,* — and  then  presently  the  Prince  fell  on  his 

knees;  took  from  his  breast  a  paper  he  had  there,  handed  it  to  the 

Queen,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  it,  flung  up  both  her  arms  with  a 

scream,  and  took  away  that  hand  nearest  the  Prince,  and  which  he 

endeavoured  to  kiss.     He  went  on  speaking  with  great  animation 

of  gesture,  now  clasping  his  hands  together  on  his  heart,  now 

opening  them  as  though  to  say :  / 1  am  here^  your  brother,  in  your 

power.'     Lady  Maaham  ran  sound  on  the  other  side  of  the  chair, 

kneeling  too,  and  speaking  with  great  energy.     She  clasped  the 

Queen's  hand  on  her  side,  and  picked  up  the  paper  her  Majesty  had 

let  fall.     The  Prince  rose  and  made  a  further  speech  as  though  he 

would  go;  the  favourite  on  the  other  hand  urging  her  mistress, 

and  then,  running  back  to  the  Prince,  brought  him  back  once  more 

close  to  the  chair.     Again  he  knelt  down  and  took  the  Queen's 

hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw,  kissing  it  a  hundred  times;  my 

lady  all  the  time,  with  sobs  and  supplications,  speaking  over  the 

chair.     This  while  the  Queen  sat  with  a  stupified  look,  crumpling 

the  paper  with  one  hand,  as  my  Prince  embraced  the  other ;  then 

of  a  sudden  she  uttered  several  piercing  shrieks,  and  burst  into  a 

great  fit  of  hysteric  tears  and  laughter.      <  Enough,  enough,  sir, 

for  this  time,'  I  heard  Lady  Masham  say;  and  the  chairman,  who 

had  withdrawn  roimd  the  Banqueting-room,  came  back,  ialarmed 

by  the  cries :  '  Quick,'  says  Lady  Masham,  <  get  some  help,  and  I 

ran  towards  the  Doctor,  who,  with  the  Bishop  of  Eochester,  came  up 

instantly.     Lady  Masham  whispered  the  Prince  he  might  hope 

for  the  very  best;  and  to  be  ready  to-morrow;  and  he  hath  gone 

away  to  the  Bishop  of  Bochester^s  house,  to  meet  several  of  his 

fHends  there.     And  so  the  great  stroke  is  struck,"  says  Beatrix, 

going  down  on  her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands,  **  God  save  the 

King:  God  save  the  King  I " 

Beatrix's  tale  told,  and  the  young  lady  herself  calmed  some- 
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what  of  her  agitatioii,  we  asked  with  regard  to  the  Prinoe^  wiia 
was  absent  with  Bishop  Attorbiuy,  and  were  infomed  tliat  'twas 
likdj  he  might  remain  abroad  the  whole  day.  Beatrixes  tiorae 
kinsfolk  looked  at  one  another  at  thk  inteiligence;  'twas  clear  the 
same  l^ooght  was  passing  throagh  the  minds  of  alL 

But  who  shookl  begin  to  break  the  news  1  Monsieur  fiaptiBt^ 
that  is  Prank  Castlewood,  tamed  very  red,  and  looked  tcrwanh 
Esmond;  the  Colcmel  bit  his  Hps,  and  £urly  beat  a  retreat  into  Ae 
window :  it  was  Lady  Gastlewood  that  opened  upon  Beatrix  wHk 
the  news  which  we  knew  would  do  any  Ihing  but  please  her. 

*^  We  are  ^ad,'*  says  she,  taking  her  danght^'s  hand,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  gentle  voice,  ^  that  the  guest  is  away.** 

Beatrix  drew  back  in  an  instant^  looking  round  her  at  na  threes 
and  as  if  dhdning  a  Hanger.  ''Why  giad  t"  sayg  she^  her  fareast 
beginning  to  heave;  ^  are  yon  so  soon  tired  of  him  1^ 

*<  We  think  one  of  us  is  devilislily  too  fi>nd  of  him,"  cries  oat 
Frank  CasUewood. 

**  And  which  is  it — ^yon,  my  lord,  or  is  it  mamma,  who  is  jealoiB 
because  he  drinks  my  health  ?  or  is  it  the  head  <^  the  £unily  (hero 
she  turned  with  an  imperious  look  towards  Colonel  Esmond),  wh6 
has  taken  of  late  to  preach  the  King  sermons  f  ** 

"  We  do  not  say  you  are  too  free  with  his  Majesty.*' 

*'  I  thank  yoa,  madam,*'  says  Beatrix,  with  a  toss  of  the  head 
and  a  curtsy. 

But  her  mother  continued,  with  very  great  calmness  and  dignity 
— **  At  least  we  have  not  said  so,  though  we  might,  were  it  possible 
for  a  mother  to  say  such  wordu  to  her  own  daughter,  your  fiither^s 
daughter." 

**  Eh!  mon  phre^  breaks  out  Beatrix,  ^  was  no  better  than  othwr 
persons'  Withers ;"  and  again  she  looked  towards  the  ColoaeL 

W^e  all  &lt  a  shock  as  she  uttered  those  two  or  three  J>VeaBcb 
words ;  her  manner  was  exactly  imitated  from  that  of  our  foreign 
guest. 

'<  Yon  had  not  learned  to  speak  French  a  mon^  ago^  BeKtriz^** 
■ays  her  mother,  sadly,  ^nor  to  speak  ill  of  year  fiUher.** 

Beatrix,  no  doubt,  saw  that  slip  she  had  made  in  her  flony,  lor 
she  blushed  cnmsoa  ;  *'  I  have  learnt  to  hoaonr  the  Kin^**  nys 
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ab^  drawii^  up,  "  uid  'tven  as  wall  that  othara  nniyartijii  naitbar 
hid  Ht^eatf  nor  ne." 

"  If  yon  iMpaetad  yoar  mother  »  litUa  mor^"  Frank  said* 
"  'Trix,  yon  would  do  jownelf  no  hurt.'' 

"  I  am  no  ohiU,"  aaya  ahe,  taraii^  ronud  on  hint ;  " «« Im'ro 
livod  verf  well  tbeae  fiv«  ywn  wiUwnt  the  benefit  of  jevr  advice 
or  example  and  I  intaid  to  take  natter  now.  Why  doeanot  th« 
head  of  the  houee  speak t"  she  went  on;  "h*  niles  ereiy  thing 
hen.  When  hia  cha^ain  haa  done  ui^ing  tha  psaims,  will  his  lord- 
ahip  deliver  (he  aarmoa  1  I  am  tired  of  the  {aaliw."  Tba  Ptitieo 
hud  lued  almoat  tii«  ^ay  aame  wonJa,  in  regard  to  Uolonel  Enaond, 
that  the  itnpmdent  gid  repeated  ia  her  wrath. 

"  You  show  yourself  a  very  apt  scholar,  madam,"  says  the  Colonti  ; 
and,  toroii^  to  his  miatreas,  "  Did  your  guest  oae  these  words  in 
your  ladyship's  heatiag,  or  was  it  to  Beatrix  in  ]«Tmte  that  he  ww 
pleased  to  impart  his  opinioD  Tegarding  my  ticeaome  sermon  t" 

"  Have  yon  seen  him  alone  1"  oriea  my  lord,  stttrting  op  with  an 
oath  :  "  by  God,  have  you  seen  him  alone  t" 

"  Were  he  here,  yon  wouldn't  daresotoiiumltme;  nc^  yonwonld 
not  dare  1"  cries  Frank's  eiater.  "  Keep  your  oaths,  ny  lord,  for 
your  wife;  ve  are  not  uaed  hnv  to  sneh  langeags.  'I^Hyoacomc, 
tJisre  used  to  be  kindness  betweok  me  asd  mamma,  and  I  oared  for 
her  when  yon  nerer  did,  when  yoa  were  away  for  jvtm  irith  your 
horaea,  and  your  mistress,  and  your  potash  wife." 

"  By  ,"  says  my  lord,  rapfdng  out  another  oath,  **  Clotilda 
is  an  an^  ;  how  dare  you  say  a  votd  agamst  Clotilda  1" 

Colonel  Esmond  could  not  refrain  from  a  emile,  to  see  how  easy 
Frank's  attack  was  drawn  off  by  that  feint : — "  t  fancy  ClotUda  is 
not  the  subject  in  hand,"  says  Mr.  Esmond,  rather  soorafidly ;  "her 
ladyship  ia  at  Parii^  a  hundred  leagues  o^  preparing  hahy-liaen. 
It  is  about  my  Lord  Caatlewood's  sister,  and  not  hi»  wife,    the 

"  He  is  not  my  Lord  Castlewaod,"  says  Beatrix,  "  and  ke  k»owa 
he  is  not ;  he  b  Colcmel  Fraaos  fiRMmd'a  son,  and  no  mor^  and 
he  wears  a  fake  title ;  and  he  lives  on  another  man's  lan^  and  he 
knows  it."  H«e  was  anotLer  deqierata  sally  of  the  poor  ha* 
leaguered  garrison,  and  an  alerU  in  another  quarter.      *  Again,  I 
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beg  your  pardon,"  aajs  EanoncL  ^  If  there  are  no  pfoofs  of  mj 
claim,  I  have  no  claim.  If  mj  £Ekther  acknowledged  no  heir,  jonrs 
wa«  his  lawful  suooessoTy  and  my  Lord  Gaatlewood  hath  as  good  a 
right  to  his  rank  and  small  estate  as  any  man  in  England.  But 
that  again  is  not  the  question,  as  you  know  very  well :  let  ns 
bring  our  talk  back  to  it^  as  you  will  have  me  meddle  in  it.  And 
I  will  give  you  frankly  my  opinion,  that  a  house  where  a  Prince 
lies  all  day,  who  respects  no  woman,  is  no  house  for  a  young  un- 
married lady;  that  you  were  better  in  the  country  than  here ;  that 
he  is  here  on  a  great  end,  from  which  no  foUy  should  divert  him ; 
and  that  having  nobly  done  your  part  of  this  morning,  Beatrix, 
you  should  retire  off  the  scene  awhile,  and  leave  it  to  the  other 
actors  of  the  play." 

As  the  Colonel  spoke  with  a  perfect  calmness  and  politeness, 
such  as  'tis  to  be  hoped  he  hath  always  shown  to  women,*  his  mis- 
tress stood  by  him  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  Frank  CasUewood 
ou  the  other,  hemming  in  poor  Beatrix,  that  was  behind  it,  and,  as 
it  were,  surrounding  her  with  our  approaches. 

Having  twice  sallied  out  and  been  beaten  back,  she  now,  as  I 
expected,  tried  the  ultima  ratio  of  women,  and  had  recourse  to  tears. 
Her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  them ;  I  never  could  bear  in  her, 
nor  in  any  woman,  that  expression  of  pain  : — "  I  am  alone, " 
sobbed  she  ;  "  you  are  three  against  me — my  brother,  my  mother, 
and  you.  What  have  I  done,  that  you  should  speak  and  look  so 
unkindly  at  me  ?  Is  it  my  fault  that  the  Prince  should,  as  you 
say,  admire  me  ?     Did  I  bring  him  here  ?     Did  I  do  aught  but 

•  My  dear  father  soith  quite  trulj,  that  his  manner  towards  our  sex  was  oni- 
forml  J  courteous.  From  my  infancy  upwards,  he  treated  me  with  an  extreme  gen* 
tleness,  as  though  I  was  a  little  lady.  I  can  scarce  remember  (though  I  tried  him 
often)  ever  hearing  a  rough  word  fVom  him,  nor  was  be  less  grave  and  kind  in  faii 
manner  to  the  humblest  negresscs  on  his  estate.  He  was  familiar  with  no  oiM 
except  my  mother,  and  it  was  delightftd  to  witness  up  to  the  Tcry  last  days  the 
confidence  between  them.  He  was  obeyed  eagerly  by  all  under  him ;  and  my  mo* 
ther  aid  all  her  household  lived  in  a  constant  emulation  to  please  him,  and  qnite 
a  terror  lest  in  any  way  they  should  offend  him.  He  was  the  humblest  man.  with 
all  this;  the  least  exacting,  the  most  easily  contented;  and  Mr.  Benaoo^  ovr 
minister  at  Castlewood,  who  attended  him  at  the  last,  erer  said — "I  know  not 
what  Colonel  Esmond's  doctrine  was,  but  his  life  and  death  were  those  of  a  deTO<at 
ChrUUan."— B.  E.  W. 
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what  you  bade  me,  in  making  him  welcome  1  Did  you  not  tell  me 
that  OUT  duty  was  to  die  for  him  ?  Did  you  not  teach  me,  mother, 
night  and  morning,  to  pray  for  the  Eling,  before  even  ourselves  ? 
What  would  you  have  of  me,  cousin,  for  you  are  the  chief  of  the 
conspiracy  against  me ;  I  know  you  are,  sir,  and  that  my  mother 
and  brother  are  acting  but  as  you  bid  them ;  whither  would  you 
have  me  go  I" 

"I  would  but  remove  from  the  Prince,"  says  Esmond,  gravely, 
**  a  dangerous  temptation  ;  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  you  would 
yield  :  I  would  only  have  him  free  of  it  Your  honour  needs  no 
guardian,  please  Gk>d,  but  his  imprudence  doth.  He  is  so  far 
removed  frx>m  all  women  by  his  rank,  that  his  pursuit  of  them 
cannot  but  be  unlawful.  We  would  remove  the  dearest  and 
Purest  of  our  family  from  the  chance  of  that  insvdt,  and  that  is  why 
we  would  have  you  go,  dear  Beatrix.'* 

"  Harry  speaks  like  a  book, "  says  Frank,  with  one  of  his  oaths, 

''and,  by ,   every  word  he  saith  is  true.     You  can't  help 

being  handsome,  Tiix ;  no  more  can  the  Prince  help  following 
you.  My  council  is  that  you  go  out  of  harm's  way ;  for,  by 
the  Lord,  were  the  Prince  to  play  any  tricks  with  you.  King 
as  he  is,  or  is  to  be,  Harry  Esmond  and  I  would  have  justice 
of  him." 

"Are  not  two  such  champions  enough  to  guard  mel"  says 
Beatrix,  something  sorrowfully ;  "sure,  with  you  two  watching,  no 
evil  could  happen  to  me. " 

"  In  faith,  I  think  not,  Beatrix,"  says  Colonel  Esmond ;  "  nor  if 
the  Prince  knew  us  would  he  try." 

"  But  does  he  know  you  1 "  interposed  Lady  Esmond,  very  quiet : 
"  he  comes  of  a  country  where  the  pursuit  of  kings  is  thought 
no  dishonour  to  a  woman.  Let  us  go,  dearest  Beatrix.  Shall  we 
go  to  Walcote  or  to  Castlewood  1  We  are  best  away  from  the 
city ;  and  when  the  Prince  is  acknowledged,  and  our  champions 
have  restored  him,  and  he  hath  his  own  house  at  Saint  James's  or 
Windsor,  we  can  come  back ,  to  ours  here.  Do  you  not  think  so, 
Harry  and  Frank  ? " 

Frank  and  Harry  thought  with  her,  you  may  be  sure. 

"  We  will  go,  then,"  says  Beatrix,  turning  a  little  pale ;  "  Lady 

2p 
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Mufthftm  is  to  give  me  warning  to-ni^t  bow  lier  JtEiyesfy  i% 
to-morrow'* 

<<  I  Ihink  we  heA  best  go  to-day,  my  dear^"  says  my  Lad|r 
Oaatlewood ;  ^  we  ought  have  the  ooack  aad  sleep  &t  SoHsakMr^ 
and  reach  homo  to-monow.  'Tis  twelve  o'clock;  bid  tka  oa^ci^ 
oouaiii)  be  ready  at  one. " 

''For  shame!"  burst  out  Beatrix,  in  a  passion  of  teacs  aikd 
mortifieation.  "  You  disgrace  me  by  your  oru^  piecaoldoiia  ;,  my 
own  moth w  is  the  first  to  snspect  me^  and  woald  take  me  awiG^  as 
my  gaoler.  I  will  not  go  with  you,  mother ;  I  will  go  aa  no  one's 
prisoner.  If  I  wanted  to  deceive,  do  you  think  I  cculd  find  na 
meaoB  of  evqading  you  ?  My  family  auspectsBM.-  Aa  thoae  Buatraok 
me  thai  ought  to  love  me  most,  let  me  leanre  them  ;  I  will  ga^  but 
I  will  go  aiono :.  to  CasUewood,  bo  it  I  ha¥e  been  vnbappj  tkeva 
and  lonely  enough ;  let  me  go  back^  but  spare  me  at  laaat  tke 
humiliation  of  setting  a  watch  over  my  misery,  which  is  a  taal  I 
oaa't  bear.  Let  me  go  when  you  will,  but  alone,  or  noi  ai  alL 
Tou  three  can  stay  and  triumph  over  my  unha|^ine»s  aokd  1  will 
bear  it  as  I  have  borne  it  before.  Let  my  gaoler-inrohief  go  order 
the  coach  that  is  to  take  me  away.  I  thank  yon,  Henry  fiamond, 
lor  your  diare  in  the  conspiracy.  All  my  life  long  Pll  thank  you, 
and  remember  you ;  and  you,  brother,  and  you,  mother,  how  simil 
I  show  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  careful  defence  of  my 
honour  t " 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  with  the  air  of  an  Empcess^  fliagiiig 
glances  of  defiance  at  us  all,  and  leaving  us  conquecors  of  Ute  fi^d» 
but  scared,  and  almost  ashamed  of  our  victory.  It  did  indeed  seem 
hard  and  cruel  that  we  three  diould  have  conspired  the  bainiidiaient 
and  hwniliatioii  of  tiiat  fair  creature.  We  looked  at  eadii  otiier  in 
silence  ;  'twas  not  the  iiist  stroke  by  many  of  our  actiana  i&  thai 
unlucky  time^  which,  being  done,  we  wished  undone.  We  agreed 
it  was  best  she  should  go  alone,  speaking  stealthily  Ut  one  another, 
and  under  our  breaths,  like  perscms  engaged  in  aa  aei  tliejf  Mi 
ashamed  in  doing. 

In  a  half  hour,  it  might  be,  after  our  talk  she  oame  badi,  her 
countenance  wearing  the  same  defiant  air  which  it  had  home  wlien 
ahel^ufl.     She  held  a  shagreen-ease  in  her  hand;  fiaDKmd  knew 
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iir  as  oontaining  his  dituracrnds  wMch  he  had  giiren  to  her  for  her 
maniage  with  Duke  HamiUpn,  and  which  she  had  worn  so  spleii«> 
didlj  OIL  the  inams^ious  night  of  the  Prince's  arriyaL  **  I  hare 
brdaght  bac^**  says  she,  ^  to  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  the  present 
he  deigned  to  malce  me  in  dajs  when  he  trasted  me  better  than 
now.  I  will  never  accept  a  benefit  or  a  kindness  from  Henry  Eb- 
mtmd  more,  and  I  give  back  these  fiunily  diamonds^  whidi  bel<mged 
to  one  king^s  mistress,  to  the  gentleman  that  sospected  I  would  be 
anotiiier.  Have  yoa  been  npon  yonr  message  of  ooach-caller,  my 
Zjord  Marquis ;  Will  you  send  your  valet  to  see  that  I  do  not  run 
away!"  We  were  right,  yet,  by  her  manner,  she  had  put  us  all 
in  the  wrong;  we  were  conquerors,  yet  the  honours  of  the  day* 
seemed  to  be  with  the  poor  oppressed  girl. 

That  luckless  box  containing  the  stones  had  first  been  ornamented 
with  a  Baron's  coronet^  when  Beatrix  was  engaged  to  the  young 
gentleman  from  whom  she  parted,  and  afterwards  the  gilt  crown  of 
a  Duchess  figured  on  the  cover,  which  also  poor  Beatrix  was  des- 
tined never  to  wear.  Lady  Castlewood  opened  the  case  mechanically 
and  scarce  thinking  what  she  did ;  and  behold,  besides  the  diamonds, 
l&mond^s  present,  there  lay  in  the  box  the  enamelled  miniature  of 
the  late  Duke,  which  Beatrix  had  laid  aside  with  her  mourmng 
when  the  King  came  into  the  house  ;  and  which  the  poor  heedless 
thing  veiy  likely  had  forgotten. 

"  Do  you  leave  this,  too,  Beatrix  ?  "  says  her  mother,  taking  the 
miniature  out  and  with  a  cruelty  she  did  not  veiy  often  show  j  but 
there  are  some  moments  when  the  tenderest  women  are  cruel,  and 
some  triumphs  whidi  angels  can't  forego.* 

Having  delivered  this  stab,  Lady  Esmond  was  fright^ied  air  the 
effect  of  her  blow.  It  went  to  poor  Beatrix's  heart ;  she  ftushed 
up  and  passed  a  handkerchief  across  her  eyes,  and  kissed  the  mini^ 
tore,  and  put  it  into  her  bo8(mi  :-^^  I  had  forgot  it,"  says  dbie ; 
*my  injiuy  made  me  forget  my  grief,  my  mother  has  recalled  bot& 
to  me.  FareweH,  mother,  I  think  I  never  can  forgive  yon  ;  some 
thing  hath  broke  between  us  that  no  tears  nor  years  can  repair.    I 

*  This  renuuk  •bom  how  m^ostlj  and  oontemptooiiBly  even  the  bast  oC  mta  will 
sometimes  Judge  of  oar  lez.  Lady  Esmond  had  no  intention  of  triamphhig  orec 
Herdaaghter;  ho*  Ihm  a  senas  of  duty  akme  pointed  ost  her  dtplofaliltwn«g.---& 
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always  said  I  was  alone;  you  never  loved  me,  never — and  were 
jealous  of  me  from  the  time  I  sat  on  my  fi^ther^s  knee.  Let  me  go 
away,  the  sooner  the  better ;  I  can  bear  to  be  with  you  no  moie.** 

"  Go,  child,"  says  her  mother  still  very  stem ;  "  go  and  bend 
your  proud  knees  and  ask  forgiveness ;  go,  pray  in  solitude  for 
himiility  and  repentance.  'Tis  not  your  reproaches  that  make  me 
imhappy,  'tis  your  hard  heart,  my  poor  Beatrix  ;  may  God  soften 
it,  and  teach  you  one  day  to  feel  for  your  mother !  " 

If  my  mistress  was  cruel,  at  least  she  never  could  be  got  to  own 
as  much.  "^  Her  haughtiness  quite  overtopped  Beatrix's  ;  and,  if  the 
girl  had  a  proud  spirit,  I  very  much  fear  it  came  to  her  by  in- 
heritance. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OUR  GXJEST  QUITS  US  AS  NOT  BEING  HOSPITABLE  ENOUGR. 

Beatrixes  departure  took  place  within  an  hour,  her  maid  going 
with  her  in  the  post-chaise,  and  a  man  armed  on  the  coach-box  to 
prevent  any  danger  of  the  road.  Esmond  and  Frank  thought  of 
escorting  the  carriage,  but  she  indignantly  refused  their  companv, 
and  another  man  was  sent  to  follow  the  coach,  and  not  to  leave  it 
till  it  had  passed  over  Hoimalow  Heath  on  the  next  day.  And 
these  two  forming  the  whole  of  Lady  Castlewood's  male  domestics, 
Mr.  Esmond's  fsiith^  John  Lockwood  came  to  wait  on  his  mistress 
duiing  their  absence,  though  he  would  have  preferred  to  escort 
Mi's.  Lucy,  his  sweetheart,  on  her  journey  into  the  country. 

We  had  a  gloomy  and  silent  meal;  it  seemed  as  if  a  darkness  was 
over  the  house,  since  the  bright  face  of  Beatrix  had  been  withdrawn 
from  it.  In  the  afternoon  came  a  message  from  the  favourite  to 
relieve  us  somewhat  from  this  despondency.  "The  Queen  hath 
been  much  shaken,"  the  note  said ;  "  she  is  better  now,  and  all 
things  will  go  well.  Let  iny  Loid  GasUewood  be  ready  against  we 
send  for  him. 

At  night  there  came  a  second  billet :  "  There  hath  been  a  great 
battle  in  Council ;  Lord  Treasurer  hath  broke  his  staff,  and  hath 
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ialleD  never  to  rise  agaia  ;  no  snccessor  ia  appointed.    Lord  B 
receives  a  great  Whig  oompctny  to-night  at  Q<^deii  Square.     If  he 
in  tritnmiDg,  othen  are  tme  ;  the  Queen  hath  no  more  fits,  but  in 
n-bsd  now,  and  more  quiet    Be  ready  against  morning,  when  I 
fltiU  hope  all  will  be  wdL" 

The  Prince  came  home  shortly  after  the  messenger  who  bore  thU 
billet  had  left  the  house.  His  Royal  Highneaa  was  bo  much  the 
better  for  the  Bishop's  liquor,  that  to  talk  afiairs  to  him  now  wan 
of  little  service.  He  was  helped  to  the  Boyal  bed;  he  called  Castle- 
wood  &miliarly  by  hia  own  name  ;  he  quite  forgot  the  port  upon 
the  acting  of  which  hia  crown,  his  safety,  depended.  'Twas  lucky 
that  my  Lady  Castlewood's  aervante  were  out  of  the  way,  and  only 
those  heard  him  who  would  not  betray  him.  He  inquired  aiter 
the  adorable  Beatrix,  with  a  royal  hiccup  in  his  voice ;  he  was 
easily  got  to  bed,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  plunged  in  that  deep 
slumber  and  forgetfulnesa  with  which  Bacchus  rewards  the  votaries 
of  that  god.  We  wished  Beatrix  had  been  there  to  see  him  in  hiH 
cups.     We  regretted,  perhaps,  that  she  was  gone. 

One  of  the  party  at  Kensington  Square  wan  fool  enough  to  ride 
to  Hoonslow  that  night,  coram  lalronibut,  and  to  the  iim  which 
the  family  used  ordinarily  in  their  journeys  out  of  London.  !EU> 
mond  desired  my  landlord  not  :to  acquaint  Miidam  Beatrix  with  his 
coming,  and  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of  passing  by  the  door  of  the 
chamber  where  she  lay  with  her  maid,  and  of  watching  her  chariot 
set/ forth  in  the  early  morning.  He  saw  her  smile  and  slip  money 
into  the  man's  hand  who  yrae  ordered  to  ride  behind  the  coach  as  . 
tor  aa  B^hot.  Tlie  road  being  open,  and  the  other  servant  armed,. 
it  appeared  she  dispensed  with  the  escort  ofaseoond  domestic;  and 
this  fellow,  bidding  his  young  mistress  adieu  with  many  bows,  went 
and  took  a  pot  of  ale  in  the  kitchen,  and  returned  in  company  with 
his  brother  servant,  John  Coachman,  and  his  horses,  back  to  London. 

They  were  not  a  mile  out  of  Hounslow  when  the  two  wortliiea 
stopped  for  more  drink,  and  here  they  were  scared  by  seeing  Colonel 
Esmond  gallop  by  them.  The  man  said  in  reply  to  Colonel  I^ 
mond'a  stem  question,  that  his  yonng  mistreBs  had  sent  her  duty ; 
only  that^  no  other  measage :  she  had  had  a  very  good  night,  and 
wouM  reach  Castlewood  by  night&lL     The  Colonel  had  no  lirae 
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for  fiirther  colloquy,  and  galloped  on  swifUy  to  Ijondasi,  iumiii 
business  of  great  importance  there,  as  mj  reader  Teiy  irell  JsaDovetk 
The  thought  of  Beatrix  riding  away  from  the  daiiger  soothed  hv 
mind  not  a  little*  His  horse  was  at  Kensington  Square  (hanaifc 
Dapple  knew  the  way  thither  well  enough)  before  tlie  f^pevmB^ 
of  last  night  was  awake  and  sober. 

The  account  of  the  previous  evening  was  known  all  ov^  the 
town  early  next  day.    A  violent  altercation  had  taken  plaoe  bofcn 
the  Queen  in  the  Council-Chamber ;  and  all  the  cofiee4ioiiae8  faad 
their  version  of  the  quarrel     The  news  brought  my  Ijoxd  Huakop 
early  to  Kensington  Square,  where  he  awaited  the  wakiag  of  bs 
Royal  master  above  stairs,  and  spoke  confidently  of  having  kim  jao- 
claimed  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  heir  to  the  throne  before  that  dij 
was  ovm*.      The  Bishop  had  entertained  on  the  previous  aflemeoR 
certain  of  the  most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  true  Britieh  party. 
His  Hoyal  Highness  had  charmed  all,  both  Scots  and  EwgliA^ 
Papists  and  Churchmen  :  '^  Even  Quakers,"  says  be,  *'  were  at  oor 
meeting ;  and,  if  the  stranger  took  a  little  too  much  Britiah  poDfdi 
and  ale,  he  will  soon  grow  more  accustomed  to  those  liquors  j  and 
my  Lord  Castlewood,"  says  the  Bishop  with  a  laugh,  "  must  beer  the 
cruel  charge  of  having  been  for  once  in  his  life  a  little  tipsy.     He 
toasted  your  lovely  sister  a  dozen  times,  at  which  we  all  laug^ied, 
says  the  Bishop,  *'  admiring  so  much  fraternal  affection. — ^Wbese  is 
that  charming  nymph,  and  why  doth  she  not  adorn  your  ladyship's 
tea-table  with  her  bright  eyes  ?  " 

Her  ladyship  said,  drily,  that  Beatrix  was  not  at  home  thai 
morning;  my  Lord  Bishop  was  too  busy  with  great  affidrs  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  ladv, 
however  beautiful 

We  were  yet  at  table  when  Dt,  A came  £rom  the  Palace 

with  a  look  of  great  alarm;  the  shocks  the  Queen  had  had  the  day 
Jbefore  had  acted  on  her  severely;  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  had 
•ordered  her  to  be  blooded  The  surgeon  of  Long  Acre  had  come 
to  cup  the  Queen,  and  her  Majesty  was  now  more  easy  and  hreatlied 
more  freely.  What  made  us  start  at  the  name  of  Mr.  Ayme  ?  ^^  H 
faut  ^re  aimablepour  etre  aime,'^  says  the  merry  Doctor;  Ekmoud 
pulled  his  sleeve,  and  bade  him  huj^L    It  was  to  Ajm&a  houses 
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aftar  hi*  &tal  dad,  that  ny  dear  Lonl  Castlewond,  Frank's  JitW, 
had  bsen  oanifld'to  di& 

No  saoosd  yijit  oontd  be  paid  to  the  Qnaeo  «n  that  da^  at  aoj 
rate;  and  -wbai  oar  goMt  above  gave  hia  iignal  that  ke-wM  awAe^ 
t'lie  Doctor,  the  Bishop,  and  Coking  'Ennond  waited  apon  the 
Prinoe's  levee,  and  broi^ht  him  their  news,  tdteerfol  or  dBbiooB. 
The  Doctor  had  to  go  Kwttj  prennthf,  bat  promiaed  to  keep  the 
Prince  constBatly  aeqaainted  with  what  was  taking  plane  at  the 
Palace  haid  by.  Hia  counad  was,  and  the  Shop's,  that  m  sooti 
as  ever  the  Qneon's  malady  took  a  Provable  torn,  the  Pnnoe 
sbould  be  intoodneed  to  ber  bedaide ;  the  -Ooancdl  snnuDODad ;  ^ 
goard  at  Kenaington  and  fit.  James's,  of  which  two  regimenta  were 
to  be  entirely  relied  on,  and  one  known  not  to  be  hostile  would 
'deolara  far  the  Prinoe,  aa  th'e  Queen  woold  before  the  Lords  of  ha: 
Counoil,  deaignatiiig  hin  as  the  heir  to  her  throna 

With  locked  doors,  and  Colonel  Esmond  acting  aa  aeerstary,  tlte 
Prince  and  his  Lordship  of  Bocheater  paaaed  many  hoan  of  this 
^y  oompoaing  ProclamataDiifl  and  Addreesee  to  the  Goan^,  to  tho 
Scots,  to  the  Clear^,  to  the  Peoi^e  of  London  and  En^aodj 
anaonncing  the  arrival  of  the  exile  deaemdant  of  tiiree  aoreragn^, 
and  bis  acteowledgment  by  hia  nater  as  heir  to  the  throne,  firerj- 
ad'^jnard  tar  their  liberties,  the  Ghnrch  uid  Peoi^e  ooaM  ask,  was 
promiaed  to  tiieoi.  The  KhIh^  could  answer  fer  the  adhenon  of 
very  many  prelates,  who  beeougfat  of  tiieir  flodts  and  brother 
ecclesisstics  to  recognise  the  sacred  right  of  the  futnre  ao««reigB, 
and  to  purge  the  country  of  the  sin  of  rebellion. 

I>aring  the  compositi<m  of  these  papers,  more  nw—mgera  tiian 
one  eame  from  the  Palaoe  re^vding  the  state  ot  the  aagost 
patient  then  lying.  At  mid-dsy  she  was  somewhat  better;  at 
ereniBg  the  torpor  again  seized  her,  and  she  wandered  in  her 

mind     At  ni^t  Dr.   A was  with  ns  again,  with  a  report 

rather  more  fiiToaiatale:  no  instant  danger  at  any  rate  was  appre- 
hended. In  the  ooQtM  of  the  last  two  yean  her  H^caty  had  hod 
many  stta<^  mmilar,  but  more  serete. 

By  -tfais  lime  we  had  4nidied  a  half  doaen  of  Frsdamalaoas, 
flhe  Huiduig  of  Iniem  ao  aa  to  offend  no  parties^  and  not  to  giw 
ttmbrage  to  Whiga  or  DiasenterR,  reqnired  very  great  caotion,)  and 
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Hbe  yonng  Prmc«^  who  bad  indeed  shown,  during  k  long  dhf* 
labour,  both  alacrity  at  Beiiing  the  information  gtvoa  him,  and 
ingenuily  and  skill  in  turning  the  phrases  which  were  to  go  oat 
signed  by  hia  name,  here  exhibited  a  good-homoiu  and  tboughtftil- 
nesB  that  ought  to  be  set  down  to  his  credit. 

"Were  theae  papera  to  be  mialMd,"  saya  he,  "or  our  scheme  to 
come  to  misht^),  my  Lord  Esmond's  writing  would  bring  him  to  a 
place  where  I  heartily  hope  never  to  see  him;  and  lo,  t?  your  leave, 
I  will  copy  the  p^era  myself  though  I  am  not  veiy  strong  in 
apeUing;  and  if  they  are  found  th^  will  implicate  none  but  the 
person  they  most  concern  j"  and  so,  having  carefiiUy  oopied  the 
Froclamations  out,  the  Frinoe  burned  tboee  in  Colonel  Bamond'a 
hand-writing:  "And  now,  and  now,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  "let  na 
go  to  supper,  and  drink  a  glaas  with  the  ladiea.  My  Lord  EHnumd, 
you  will  Hup  with  us  to-night ;  you  have  given  us  of  late  too  litti* 
of  your  company." 

The  {"rince's  meab  wei-e  commonly  served  in  the  chamber  vrhich 
had  been  Beatrix's  bed-room,  adjoining  that  in  which  he  bI^A 
And  the  dutiful  practice  of  his  entertainers  wea  to  wait  nntil  their 
Boyal  guest  bade  them  take  their  places  at  table  before  they  nt 
down  to  partake  of  the  meal.  On  this  night,  aa  you  may  suppoae, 
only  Frank  Caatlewood  and  his  mother  were  in  waiting  when  the 
supper  was  announced  to  receive  the  Prince ;  who  had  passed  the 
whole  of  the  day  in  his  own  apartment,  with  the  Bishop  as  bis 
Minister  of  State,  and  Colonel  Esmond  officiating  aa  Secretary  of 
his  CounciL 

The  Prince's  countenance  wore  an  expresaion  by  no  means 
pleasant;  when  looking  towards  the  little  company  assembled,  and 
waiting  for  him,  he  did  not  see  Beatrix's  bright  &oe  there  aa  usaal 
to  greet  him.  He  asked  L^y  Esmond  for  his  fair  introducer  of 
yesterday:  her  ladyship  only  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  said  quietly, 
Beatrix  could  not  be  of  the  supper  that  night;  nor  did  she  show 
the  least  sign  of  confusion,  whereas  Ctutlewood  turned  red,  and 
f«mond  was  no  lees  embarrassed.  I  think  women  have  an  instiiict, 
of  distumulation;  they  know  by  nature  how  to  disguise  tb&i 
emotions  &r  better  than  the  most  consummate  male  conrtiera  can 
do.     Is  not  the  better  part  of  the  life  of  many  of  them  spent  in 
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hiding  their  fediiigs,  in  cajoling  their  tyrants,  in  maHlring  over 
with  fond  smiles  and  artful  gaiety  their  doubt,  or  their  grie^  or 
their  tenor  1 

Our  guest  swallowed  his  supper  very  sulky ;  it  was  not  'till  the 
second  bottle  his  Highness  began  to  rally.  When  Lady  Castlewood 
asked  leave  to  depart^  he  sent  a  message  to  Beatrix,  hoping  she 
would  be  present  at  the  next  day's  dinner,  and  applied  himself  to 
drink,  and  to  talk  afterwards,  for  which  there  was  subject  in  plenty. 
The  next  day,  we  heard  from  our  informer  at  Kensington  that 
the  Queen  was  somewhat  better,  and  had  been  up  for  an  hoiur, 
though  she  was  not  well  enough  yet  to  receive  any  visitor. 

At  dinner  a  single  cover  was  laid  for  his  Boyal  Highness ;  and 
the  two  gentlemen  alone  waited  on  him.  We  had  had  a  consulta- 
tion in  the  morning  with  Lady  Castlewood,  in  which  it  had  been 
determined  that,  should  his  Highness  ask  further  questions  about 
Beatrix,  he  should  be  answered  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  house. 

He  was  evidently  disturbed  and  uneasy,  looking  towards  the 
door  constantly,  as  if  expecting  some  one.  There  came,  however 
nobody,  except  honest  John  Lockwood,  when  he  knocked  with  a 
dish,  which  those  within  took  from  him ;  so  the  meals  were  always 
arranged,  and  I  believe  the  council  in  the  kitchen  were  of  opinion 
that  my  young  lord  had  brought  over  a  priest,  who  had  converted 
us  all  into  Papists,  and  that  Papists  were  like  Jews,  eating  together, 
and  not  choosing  to  take  their  meals  in  the  sight  of  Christians. 

The  Prince  tried  to  cover  his  displeasure ;  he  was  but  a  clumsy 
dissembler  at  that  time,  and  when  out  of  humour  could  with 
difficulty  keep  a  serene  countenance ;  and  having  made  some  fooliuh 
attempts  at  trivial  talk,  he  came  to  his  point  presently,  and  in  as 
easy  a  manner  as  he  could,  saying  to  Lord  Castlewood,  he  hoped, 
he  requested,  his  lordship*s  mother  and  sister  would  be  of  the  supper 
that  night.  As  the  time  hung  heavy  on  him,  and  he  must  not  go 
abroad,  would  not  Miss  Beatrix  hold  him  company  at  a  game 
of  cards? 

At  this,  looking  up  at  Esmond,  and  taking  the  signal  from  him. 
Lord  Castlewood  informed  his  Boyal  Highness*  that  his  sister 

•  Id  London  we  addressed  the  Prinoe  as  Boyil  Highness  inrariabl j ;  though  the 
women  persisted  in  giring  him  the  title  of  King. 
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Befttrix  was  not  at  Kensington ;  and  that  ker  faasaSf  had  thoa^^ 
it  best  she  shonld  quit  the  town. 

**  Not  at  Kensington  ! "  says  he;  "  is  she  ill  ?  she  was  well  jester- 
daj ;  wherefore  should  she  quit  the^wn  f  Is  it  «t  ytmt  orders,  my 
loxd,  or  Colonel  Esmond  s,  who  seems  the  master  of  this  bouae  f* 

^  Not  of  this,  sir,"  says  Frai^  Teiy  nobly,  "oidy  of  onr  boiiaB  in 
the  country,  which  he  hath  given  to  us.  This  is  my  mother^s  boose, 
and  Walcote  is  my  &tiier\  and  the  Matrquis  of  Esmond  knows  be 
bath  but  to  give  his  word,  and  I  return  his  to  him.  * 

^  The  Marquis  of  Esmond  ! — the  Marquis  of  Esmond,*  says  -tiw 
Prince,  tossing  of  a  glass,  ^  meddles  too  mueb  with  my  affairs,  and 
presumes  on  the  service  he  hath  done  me.  If  you  want  to  cany 
your  suit  with  Beatrix,  my  lord,  by  bloddng  ber  up  in  gaol,  let  me 
tell  you  that  is  not  the  way  to  win  a  woman.** 

"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  I  had  spc^en  of  my  suit  to  Madam 
Beatrix  to  your  Boyal  Highness." 

''  Bah,  bah.  Monsieur !  we  need  not  be  a  coxijuror  to  see  that 
It  makes  itself  seen  at  all  moments.  Tou  are  jealous,  my  lord,  and 
the  maid  of  honour  cannot  look  at  another  fiftce  without  joxxrs  be- 
ginning to  soowL  That  which  you  do  is  unworthy.  Monsieur^  is 
inhospitable— -is,  is  Idt^,  yes  Idche:**  (he  spoke  rapi^  in  French, 
bis  rage  carrying  him  away  with  each  phrase  :)  '^  I  come  to  jroor 
bouse ;  I  risk  my  life ;  I  pass  it  in  ennui  ;  I  repose  myself  on  your 
fidelity ;  I  have  no  company  but  your  lordship's  sermons  or  the 
conversations  of  that  adorable  young  lady,  and  you  take  ber  from 
me ;  and  you,  you  rest  1  Iferci,  Monsieur !  I  shall  thank  you  when 
I  have  the  means ;  I  shall  know  to  recompense  a  devotion  a  little 
importumite,  my  lord — a  little  importunate.  For  a  montii  post 
your  airs  of  protector  have  annoyed  me  beyond  measure.  Tou 
deign  to  offer  me  the  crown,  and  bid  me  take  it  on  my  knees 
like  King  John:  Eh!  I  know  my  history,  Monflieur,  and 
mock  myself  of  frowning  barons.  I  admire  your  mistical 
and  you  send  her  to  a  Bastile  of  the  Province ;  I  enter  your 
house,  and  you  mistrust  me.  I  will  leave  it.  Monsieur  ;  from  to- 
night I  will  leave  it.  I  bave  other  friends  whose  loyalty  will  ncpt 
be  so  ready  to  question  mine.  If  I  have  garters  to  give  away,  'tis 
to  noblemen  who'  are  not  so  ready  to  think  eviL    Biine  mr  a 
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aud  let  me  quit  this  place,  at  let  the  fiur  Bm*">  zatnni  to  it  I 
will  not- have  yonr  hoqiibility  at  the  expeiiBe  of  thefraedcon  of  that 
fair  creature. " 

This  harangue  was  uttered  with  r^itd  gesticalatiinis  sndi  oh  the 
Freniah'usa,aail  in  the  laognage  of  that  nation.  The  Prince  striding 
up  and  down  the  room  j  his  &oe  flushed,  and  ,hia  JundB  tremblii^ 
with  anger.  He  was  very  thin  and  frwl  from  repeated  illueea  and 
a  life  of  pleasure.  Hither  Castlewood  or  Esmond  eould  have  hroke 
him  across  their  knee,  and  in  half  a  minute's  struggle  pat  an  end  to 
him ;  and  here  iio  was  insulting  us  both,  and  aaaeo  d^gning  to 
'  lude  from  the  two,  whose  honour  it  most  concerned,  Uie  paasion  he 
felt  for  the  young  lady  of  our  family.  My  Lord  Castlewood  replied 
to  the  Prince's  tirade  very  nebly  and  amply. 

"Sir,"  says  he,  "yonr  Royal  Highness  is  pleased  to  forget  that 
otheia  risk  their  lives,  and  ibr  your  cause;  Ywy  few.  Englishmen, 
please  God,  would  dare  to  lay  hands  on  yonr  sacred  person,  though 
none  would  ever  think  of  respecting  ootg.  Our  fiunily's  lives  are 
&t  yonr  service,  and  every  thing  we  have  exoept  our  honour." 

"  Honour  I  bah,  air,  who  ever  tJioi^^  of  hiuiii^  your  houour  1 " 
says  the  Prince  with  a  peevish  air. 

"  We  implore  your  Boyal  Highness  never  to  think  of  hurting 
it,"  says  Lord  Castlewood  with  a  low  bow.  The  night  being 
warm,  the  windows  were  open  both  towards  the  Qardens  and  the 
Square.  Colonel  Esmond  heard  through  the  doaed  door  the 
voioe  of  the  watchman  calling  the  hour,  in  the  equare  on 
the  other  aide.  He  opened  the  door  oommunicating  with  the 
Prince's  room;  Martin,  the  servant  that  bad  rode  with  Beatrix 
to  Hounslow,  was  just  gmng  out  of  the  chamber  aa  EamoBd 
entered  it,  and  ^hen  the  fellow  was  gone,  and -the  watchman  again 
aang  his  cry  of  "Paaied  ten  o'clock,  and  a  stai^ligfat  night,'' 
Esmond  spoke  to  the  Prince  in  a  low  voioe,  and  Bid — "  Your 
Boyal  HighnetB  hears  that  man. " 

".^rSe,.Uon^eur1"  says  the  Prince. 

"I  have  bat  to  beckon  him  £vm  the  wijubro',  and  send  him 
fifty  yards,  and  he  returns  with  a  guard  of  men,  and  I  deliver  np 
to  him  the  body  of  the  person  '*y]^*"g  himself  Janm  -tiie  Third,  ibr 
whote  capttofi  Parliament  hath  offered  a  reward  of  £5000,  as  yonr 
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Bojrel  (Higlmeea  saw  oa  our  ride  from  Bockestor.  I  have  bnt 
to  say  the  Tord,  and,  by  the  Heaven  that  made  me,  I  would 
say  it  if  I  thought  the  Prioce,  for  hia  honour'a  aake^  would 
not  deeist  from  inaultang  ours.  But  the  first  gentleman  of 
England  knowa  hia  duty  too  veil  to  forget  himself  with  the 
hnmblest,  or  peril  hia  crown  for  a  deed  that  were  ehameful  if  it 
were  dona  " 

"  Has  yoor  lordship  any  thing  to  say,"  saya  the  Prince  taming  to 
Frank  Castlewood,  and  quite  pale  vith  anger ;  "  any  threat  or  any 
insult,  with  which  yon  would  like  to  end  this  agreeable  night's  en- 
tertainment t " 

*<I  follow  the  head  of  our  honae,"  says  Oaatlewood,.  bowing 
gravely.  "  At  what  time  shall  it  please  the  Prince  that  we  afaoald 
wait  upon  him  in  the  morning  I " 

"You  will  wait  on  the  Bishop  of  Rocheetor  early,  you  will  bid 
him  bring  his  coach  hither;  and  prepare  an  apartment  ibr  me  in 
his  own  house,  or  in  a  place  of  sately.  The  King  will  reward  you 
handsomely)  never  fear,  for  all  yon  have  done  in  his  behalC  I  wish 
you  a  good  night,  and  ahall  go  to  bed,  unless  it  pleases  the  Marquis 
of  Eiimond  to  call  his  colleagne,  the  watchman,  and  that  I  abonld 
pass  the  night  with  the  Kensington  guard.  Fare  yon  well,  be  sura 
I  will  remember  you.  Hy  Lord  Castlewood,  I  can  go  to  bed  to- 
night without  need  of  a  chamberlain."  And  the  Prince  dhuniaaed 
us  with  a  grim  bow,  locking  one  door  as  he  spoke,  that  into  the 
snpping-room,  and  the  other  through  which  we  posaed,  aft^  m 
It  led  into  the  small  chamber  which  Frank  Castlewood  or  JfotuMur 
BaptUte  occupied,  and  by  which  Mai'tin  entered  when  Colond 
Esmond  but  now  saw  him  in  the  chamber. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  Bishop. arrived,  and  was 
closeted  for  some  time  with  his  master  in  his  own  apartment, 
where  the  Prince  laid  open  to  his  counsellor  the  wrongs  which,  ao- 
oording  to  his  version,  he  had  received  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Esmond  family.  The  worthy  prelate  came  out  from  the  oonierenoe 
with  an  air  of  great  satLs&ction  j  he  was  a  man  full  of  Rsonroes, 
and  of  a  most  assured  fidelity,  and  possessed  of  genius,  and  a  ima- 
dred  goo<l  qualities;  but  captious  and  of  a  most  jealous  temper, 
^  that  could  not  help  exulting  at  the  downfidi  of  any  favourite  ;  and 
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he  was  pleased  in  spite  of  himself  to  hear  that  the  Esmond  ministry 
was  at  an  end« 

*^  I  have  soothed  your  guest,**  says  he,  coming  out  to  the  two 
gentlemen  and  the  widow,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
somewhat  of  the  dispute  of  the  night  before.  (By  the  version  we 
gave  her,  the  Prince  was  only  made  to  exhibit  anger  because  we 
doubted  of  his  intentions  in  respect  to  Beatrix;  and  to  leave  us, 
because  we  questioned  his  honour.)  '^  But  I  think,  all  things  con- 
sidered, 'tis  as  well  he  should  leave  this  house ;  and  then,  my  Lady 
Castle  wood,"  says  the  Bishop,  ''my  pretty  Beatrix  may  come  back 
to  it." 

''  She  is  quite  as  well  at  home  at  Castlewood,"  Esmond*s  mistress 
said,  "  till  eveiy  thing  is  over." 

^  You  shall  have  your  title,  Esmond,  that  I  promise  you,"  says 
the  good  Bishop,  assuming  the  aii-s  of  a  Prime  Minister.  *'  The 
Prince  hath  expressed  himself  most  nobly  in  regard  of  the  little 
difference  of  last  night,  and  I  promise  you  he  hath  listened  to  my 
sermon,  as  well  as  to  that  of  other  fulks,"  says  the  Doctor  archly ; 
^  he  hath  every  great  and  generous  quality,  with  perhaps  a  weak- 
ness for  the  sex  which  belongs  to  his  family,  and  hath  been  known 
in  scores  of  popular  sovereigns  from  King  David  downwards." 

*'  My  lord,  my  lord,"  breaks  out  Lady  Esmond, ''  the  leviiy  with 
which  you  speak  of  such  conduct  towards  our  sex  shocks  me,  and 
what  you  call  weakness  I  call  deplorable  sin.'' 

*'  Sin  it  is,  my  dear  creature,"  says  the  Bishop  with  a  shrug, 
taking  snuff;  *'  but  consider  what  a  sinner  King  Solomon  was,  • 
and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  of  wives  too." 

"  Enough  of  this,  my  lord,"  says  Lady  Castlewood  with  a  fine 
blush,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  very  stately. 

The  Prince  entered  it  presently  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  if 
he  felt  any  offence  against  ns  on  the  previous  night,  at  present  ex- 
hibited none.  He  offered  a  hand  to  each  gentleman  with  great 
courtesy.  *'  K  all  your  Bishops  preach  so  well  as  Doctor  Atterbury," 
says  he,  *'  I  don't  know,  gentlemen,  what  may  happen  to  me.  I 
spoke  very  hastily,  my  lords,  last  night,  and  ask  pardon  of  both  of 
you.  But  I  must  not  stay  any  longer,"  says  he, ''  giving  umbrage 
to  good  friends,  or  keeping  pretty  girls  away  frx)m  their  homes 
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"NLj  Lord  Bishop  hath  fbnnd  a  safe  place  for  me,  lunrd  b j  ai  a 

curate's  house,  "whom  the  Bishop  can  trust,  and  vhoao  wilvia  m 
ugly  as  to  he  heyond  all  danger;  we  will  decamp  inter tboae  new 
quarters,  and  I  leave  you,  thanking  yon  for  a  hundred 
here.  Where  is  my  hostess,  that  I  may  bid  her  fiucvwell ;  ta 
oome  her  in  a  house  of  my  own,  soon  I  trusty  where  my  firiendfe  aliall 
have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  me.** 

Lady  Castlewood  arrived  presently,  blushing  wit^  great  giaee^ 
and  tears  filling  her  eye»  as  the  Prince  graciously  saluted  lier.  She 
looked  so  charming  and  young,  that  the  Doctor,  in  his  bantern^ 
way,  could  not  help  speaking  of  her  beauty  to  the  Prince ;  whose 
compliment  made  her  blush,  and  look  more  charming  stUI^ 


•^  CHAPTER  XIL  . 

A  GREAT  SCHEME,  AJf  D  WHO  BAULKED  IT. 

As  characters  written  with  a  secret  ink  come  out  with  t3i0  ap- 
plication of  fire,  imd  disappear  again  and  leave  the  paper  whiter  so 
soon  as  it  is  cool ;  a  hundred  names  of  men,  high  in  vepute  and 
favouring  the  Prince's  cause,  that  were  writ  in  oar  private  liet% 
would  have  been  visible  enough  on  the  great  roll  of  the  ooaasjprmcf^ 
had  it  ever  been  laid  open  under  the  sun.  What  crowda  would 
have  pressed  forward,  and  subscribed  their  names  and  proterted 
their  loyalty,  when  the  danger  was  over !  What  a  mvmbor  of 
Whigs,  now  high  in  place  and  creatures  of  the  ali'^werfitl  minister, 
scorned  Mr.  Walpole  then  !  If  ever  a  match  was  gained  by  the 
manliness  and  decision  of  a  few  at  a  moment  of  danger  ;  if  efver  one 
was  lost  by  the  treachery  and  imbecility  of  those  that  had  the  oaida 
in  their  hands,  and  might  have  played  them,  it  was  in  that  mo* 
mentotts  game  which  waa  enacted  in  ikka  next  three  daya^  and  d 
which  the  noblest  crown  in  the  world  was  the  stake. 

From  the  conduct  of  my  Lord  Bolingbvc^e,  those  wiio  woe 
interested  in  the  scheme  we  had  in  hand,  saw  pretty  well  that  he 
was  not  tx>  be  trusted     Should  the  Prince  prevail,  it  waa  h»  lord* 
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tidps  gnunou*  intaitioa  to  dedare  lor  him  :  ^oakL  the  Hiiiiov«- 
nan  party  \mjaig,  m  their  aov6Beig&»  who  more  reidj"  to  go  on  hias 
kaee,  and  cry  Qod  save  King  George  ?  And  he  betrayed  ih»  en» 
Fnitoe  and  the  other;  but  exactly  at. the  wrong  time.  When  he 
should  have  struck  £ac  King  James,  he  Mtered  and  ooqueted  witlv 
the  WhigR  ;  and  haviag  oommitted  himadf  by  the  most  monstrous 
professkms  of  devotion,  which  the  Elector  rightly  soomady  he  provedE 
the  justness  of  their  contempt  for  him. by  flying  and  taking  renegado 
service  with  St  Germaius,  just  when  he  ahouid  have  kept  aloof  r 
and  that  Court  despised  him,  as  the  manly  and  resolute  men  who^ 
eataMished  the  Electov  in  England  had  before  done.  He  signed' 
his  own  name  to  every  aoeusation  of  insinoonty  his  enemies  made 
against  him ;  and  the  King  and  the  Pretoider  alike  ooidd  show? 
pzoo&  of  St.  John's  tseadiery  under  his  own  hand  and  seaL 

Our  friends  kept  a  pretty  dose  watch  upon  his  motions,  as  on 
those  of  the  l»ave  and  hearty  Whig  party,  that  made  little  conceal- 
ment of  theirs.  Th^  would  have  in  tiw  Elector,,  and  used  every 
meana  in  their  power  to  effect  their  cand.  My  Lord  Marlborough 
was  now  with  them.  His  e^ulaion  from  power  by  the  Tories  had 
thrown  that  great  captain  at  once  on  the  Whig  side.  We 
heard  he  was  coming  from  Antwerp;  and  m  &ct,  on  the 
day  of  the  Queen's  death,  he  once  more  landed  on  En§^h 
ahocer  A  great  part  of  the  army  was  always  with  their 
iUustrioue  leader;  ev^i  the  Tories  in  it  were  indignant  at 
the  injustice  of  the  persecution  ^i^ch  the  Whig  officers  were  made 
to  undergo.  The  chiefs  of  these  were  in  London,  and  at  ike  head 
of  them  one  of  the  most  intrepid  men  in  the  world,,  the  Soots  Duke 
of  Argyle,  whose  eonducty  on  the  second  day  after  that  to  whidi  I 
have  now  brought  down  my  hietory,  ended,  as  such  honesty  and 
branreiy  deserved  to  end,  by  establiahing  the  preseni^  Royal  race  on 
the  En^ish  throne. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  sli^t  difference  of  opkuoa  amcm^  the 
councilkdni  sunrotmding  iha  JMnoe,  as  to  the  pkn  his  Hi^^bnesa 
should  pursua  His  female  minnter  at  Conrt^  faneying  she  saw 
some  amelioration  in  the  Queen,  was  for  waiting  a  few  day%  or 
hours  it  might  be,  until  ha  could  be  brought  to  her  bedode^  and 
acknowledged  as  her  heiE.     Mr.  EsmendwiasforhafinghiaiBardi 
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thither,  eacorted  by  a  coaple  of  troop*  of  Hone  Gnank,  and  openly 
prteeaitiiig  himself  to  the  coimciL  Dmiiig  the  wlude  of  Uie  nj^t 
of  Uie  2StbS0th  July,  the  Colonel  ms  engaged  with  gentlemen  of 
tiie  militaiy  profeesion,  whom  'tis  needless  h^K  to  name  ;  suffice  H 
to  say  that  aereral  of  tbem  had  exceeding  hi^  tank  in  the  army, 
and  one  of  them  in  espeoal  was  a  Oaieral,  who,  when  he  heanl  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  coming  on  the  other  side,  waved  his 
cratch  orer  his  head  it-ith  a  fausah,  at  the  idea  that  he  should 
march  out  and  engage  him.  Of  the  three  Secretaries  of  State,  we 
knew  that  one  was  devoted  to  ua.  The  Oovemor  of  the  Towct 
was  oun  :  the  two  compfuaies  on  dnfy  at  Kensingtoa  barrack  ■wen 
safe  ;  and  we  bad  intelligeace,  very  speedy  and  accurate,  of  all  that 
took  place  at  the  Palace  within. 

At  noon,  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  message  came  to  the  Prince's 
friends  that  the  Committee  of  Council  was  sitting  at  Kensington 
Palace,  their  Graces  of  Ormonde  and  Shrewsbury,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  three  Secretaries  of  State,  being  there  aqsem- 
bled.  In  an  hour  afterwards,  hnrded  news  was  brought  tJiat  the 
two  great  Whig  Dukes,  Argyle  and  Somerset,  had  broke  inUi  the 
Council^chamber  without  a  summons,  and  taken  their  seat  at  table. 
After  holding  a  debate  tfa^c,  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the 
clianiber  of  the  Queen,  who  was  lying  in  great  weakness,  bat  still 
sensible,  and  the  lords  recommended  his  Qtaco  of  Sbrewsbiity  as 
the  fittest  person  to  take  the  vacant  place  of  Lord  Treasorer  ;  ha 
Uajesty  gave  him  the  staff,  as  all  know.  "  And  now,"  writ  my 
messenger  from  Court,  "  now  or  never  w  the  time," 

Now  or  never  was  the  time  indeed.  In  spite  of  the  Whig  Dnkes, 
our  side  hod  still  the  majority  in  the  Council,  and  Esmond,  to  whom 
tlie  message  had  been  brought  (the  personage  at  Court  not  being 
aware  that  the  Prince  had  quitted  his  lodging  in  Kensington 
Square),  and  Esmond'^  'guUant  young  aide-de-ctimp,  Frank  CasUe- 
wood,  putting  on  sword  and  uniform,  took  a  brief  leave  of  their 
dear  lady,  who  embraced  and  blessed  them  both  ;  and  went  to  her 
chamber  to  pray  for  the  issue  of  the  great  event  which  was  then 
pending. 

Castlewood  sped  to  the  barrack  to  give  warning  to  the  captain 
of  the  guard  there ;  and  then  went  to  the  King's  Arms  tavern  at 
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Kensington,  where  our  friends  were  assembled,  having  come  by 
parties  of  twos  and  threes,  riding  or  in  coaches,  and  were  got  to- 
gether in  the  upper  chamber,  fifty-three  of  them ;  their  servants, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  bring  arms  likewiBe,  being  below  in  the 
garden  of  the  tavern,  where  they  were  served  with  drink.     Out  of 
this  garden  is  a  little  door  that  leads  into  the  road  of  the  Palace, 
and  through  this  it  was  arranged  that  masters  and  servants  were 
to    march ;   when  that  signal  was   given,   and  that    personage 
appeared,  for  whom  all  were  waiting.     There  was  in  our  company 
the  fiunous  officer  next  in  command  to  the  Captain-General  of  the 
Forces,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  within  at  the 
Council.     There  were  with  him  two  more  lieutenant-generals,  nine 
major-generals  and  brigadiers,  seven  colonels,  eleven  Peers  of  Par- 
liament, and  twenty-one  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
Guard  was  with  us  within  and  without  the  Palace  :  the  Queen 
was  with  us ;  the  Council  (save  the  two  Whig  Dukes,  that  must 
have  succumbed) ;  the  day  was  our  own,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
Esmond  walked  rapidly  to  the  Mall  of  Kensington,  where  he  had 
parted  with  the  Prince  on  the  night  before.     For  three  nights  the 
Colonel  had  not  been  to  bed  :  the  last  had  been  passed  summoning 
the  Prince's  friends  together,  of  whom  the  great  majority  had  no 
sort  of  inkling  of  the  transaction  pending  imtil  they  were  told  that 
he  was  actually  on  the  8]X)t,  and  were  summoned  to  strike  the 
blow.     The  night  before  and  after  the  altercation  with  the  Pifebe, 
my  gentleman,  having  suspicions  of  his  Koyal  Highness,  and  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  be  minded  to  give  us  the  slip,  and  fly  off  after  his 
fugitive  beauty,  had  spent,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  at  the  Grey- 
hound tavern,  over  against  my  Lady  Esmond's  house  in  Kensing- 
ton Square,  with  an  eye  on  the  door,  lest  the  Prince  should  escape 
from  it.     The  night  before  that  he  had  passed  in  his  boots  at  the 
Crown  at  Hoimslow,  where  he  must  watch  forsooth  all  night,  in 
order  to  get  one  moment's  glimpse  of  Beatrix  in  the  morning. 
And  fate  had  decreed  that  he  was  to  have  a  fourth  night's  ride  and 
wakefulness  before  his  business  was  ended. 

He  ran  to  the  curate's  house  in  Kensington  Mall,  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Bates,  the  name  the  Prince  went  by.  The  curate's  wife  said 
LIr.  Bates  had  gone  abroad  very  early  in  the  morning  in  his  boots, 
saying  he  was  going  to  the  Bishop  of  Bochester's  house  at  Chelsey. 

2a 
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But  the  Bishop  had  been  at  Kensington  himself  two  hours  ago  to 
seek  for  Mr.  Bates,  and  had  returned  in  his  coach  to  his  own  house, 
when  he  heard  that  the  gentleman  was  gone  thither  to  seek  him. 

This  absence  was  most  unpropitious,  for  an  hour*s  delay  might 
cost  a  kingdom ;  Esmond  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  hasten  to  the 
Eing*s  Arms,  and  tell  the  gentlemen  there  assembled  that  Mr. 
George  (as  we  called  the  Prince  there)  was  not  at  home,  but  that 
Esmond  would  go  fetch  him  ;  and  taking  a  General*s  coach  that 
happened  to  be  there,  Esmond  drove  across  the  country  to  Chelsey, 
to  the  Bishop's  house  there. 

The  porter  said  two  gentlemen  were  with  his  lordship,  and  Es- 
mond ran  past  this  sentry  up  to  the  locked  door  of  the  Bishop's 
study,  at  which  he  rattled,  and  was  admitted  presently.  Of  the 
Bishop's  guests  one  was  a  brother  prelate,  and  the  other  the  Abb6 
G . 

"  Where  is  Mr.  George  ?  **  says  Mr.  Esmond ;  "  now  is  the  time" 
The  Bishop  looked  scared  ;  "  I  went  to  his  lodging,"  he  said,  "  and 
they  told  me  he  was  come  hither.  I  returned  as  quick  as  coach 
would  carry  me ;  and  he  hath  not  been  here." 

The  Colonel  burst  out  with  an  oath ;  that  was  all  he  oouki  say 
to  their  reverences ;  ran  down  the  stairs  again,  and  bidding  the 
coachman,  an  old  fiiend  and  fellow-campaigner,  drive  as  if  he  vras 
charging  the  French  with  his  master  at  Wynendael — they  were 
back  at  Kensington  in  half  an  hour. 

Again  Esmond  went  to  the  curate's  house.  Mr.  George  had  not 
returned.  The  Colonel  had  to  go  with  this  blank  errand  to  the 
gentleman  at  the  King's  Arms,  that  were  grown  very  impatient  by 
this  time. 

Out  of  the  window  of  the  tavern,  and  looking  over  the  garden- 
wall,  you  can  see  the  green  before  Kensington  Palace^  the  Palace 
gate  (roimd  which  the  minister  s  coaches  were  standing),  and  the 
barrack  building.  As  we  were  looking  out  from  this  window  in 
gloomy  discourse,  we  heard  presently  trumpets  blowing,  and  some 
of  us  ran  to  the  window  of  the  front-room,  looking  into  the  High 
Street  of  Kensington,  and  saw  a  regiment  of  Horse  coming. 

"  It's  Ormonde's  Guards,"  says  one. 

**  No,  by  God,  it's  Argyle's  old  regiment ! "  says  my  GenenJ, 
clapping  down  his  cratch. 
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It  was,  indeed,  Argyle's  regiment  that  was  brought  from  West- 
minster, and  that  took  the  place  of  the  regiment  at  Kensington  on 
which  we  could  rely. 

"  O,  Hany  !  *  says  one  of  the  Generals  there  present,  "  you  were 
bora  imder  an  unlucky  star ;  I  begin  to  think  that  there's  no  Mr. 
George,  nor  Mr.  Dragon  either.  'Tis  not  the  peerage  I  care  for, 
for  our  name  is  so  ancient  and  famous,  that  merely  to  be  called 
Lord  Lydiard  would  do  me  no  good ;  but  'tis  the  chance  you  pro- 
mised me  of  fighting  Marlborough.'^ 

As  we  were  talking,  Castlewood  entered  the  room  with  a  dis- 
turbed air. 

"  What  news,  Frank  ?  "  says  the  Colonel,  "  is  Mr.  George  coming 
atlastf* 

"  Damn  him,  look  here  I "  says  Castlewood,  holding  out  a  paper. 
"  I  found  it  in  the  book — the  what  you  call  it,  *  Eikum  Basilikum/ 
— ^that  villain  Martin  put  it  there — he  said  his  young  mistreaH 
bade  him.  It  was  directed  to  me,  but  it  was  meant  for  him  I 
know,  and  I  broke  the  seal  and  read  it." 

The  whole  assembly  of  officers  seemed  to  swim  away  before  Es- 
mond's eyes  as  he  read  the  paper ;  all  that  was  vnritten  on  it  was  : — 
"  Beatrix  Esmond  is  sent  away  to  prison,  to  Castlewood,  where  slie 
will  pray  for  happier  days." 

**  Can  you  guess  where  he  is  ?  "  says  Castlewood. 

"  Yes,"  says  Colonel  Esmond.  He  knew  full  well.  Prank  knew 
full  well :  our  instinct  told  whither  that  traitor  had  fled. 

He  had  courage  to  turn  to  the  company  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
fear  very  much  that  Mr.  George  will  not  be  here  to-day ;  some- 
thing hath  happened — and — and — I  very  much  fear  some  accident 
may  befall  him,  which  must  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  Having 
had  your  noon's  draught,  you  had  best  pay  the  reckoning  and  go 
home  ;  there  can  be  no  game  where  there  is  no  one  to  play  it." 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  went  away  without  a  word,  others  called 
to  pay  their  duty  to  her  Majesiy  and  ask  for  her  health.  The 
little  army  disappeared  into  the  darkness  out  of  which  it  had  been 
called  ;  there  had  been  no  writings,  no  paper  to  implicate  any  man. 
Some  few  officers  and  Members  of  Parliament  had  been  invited 
over  night  to  breakfast  at  the  King's  Arms,  at  Kensington  ;  and 
th^  had  called  for  their  bill  and  gone  home.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AUGUST  1,  1714. 

^^  Does  mj  mistress  know  of  this  ?  "  Esmond  asked  of  Frank,  as 
they  walked  along. 

^*  My  mother  found  the  letter  in  the  book,  on  the  toilet-taUe. 
She  had  writ  it  ere  she  had  left  home,"  Frank  said.  ^  Mother  met 
her  on  the  stairs,  with  her  hand  upon  the  door,  trying  to  enter, 
and  never  left  her  after  that  till  she  went  away.  He  did  not 
think  of  looking  at  it  there,  nor  had  Martin  the  chance  of  telling 
him.  I  believe  the  poor  devil  meant  no  harm,  though  I  half 
killed  him  ;  he  thought  'twas  to  Beatrix's  brother  he  was  bringing 
the  letter." 

Frank  never  said  a  word  of  reproach  to  me,  for  having  brought 
the  villain  amongst  us.  As  we  knocked  at  the  door  I  said  ;  "  When 
will  the  horses  be  ready  1 "  Frank  pointed  with  hia  cane,  they 
were  turning  the  street  that  moment. 

We  went  up  and  bade  adieu  to  our  mistress ;  she  vtbs  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  agitation  by  this  time,  and  that  Bishop  vras  with 
her  whose  company  she  was  so  fond  of. 

"  Did  you  tell  him,  my  lord,"  says  Esmond,  "  that  Beatrix  was 
at  Castlewood  ?"  The  Bishop  blushed  and  stammered  :  <<  Well," 
says  he,  "  I    .    .    ." 

"  You  served  the  villain  right,'*  broke  out  Mr.  Esmond,  **  and 
he  has  lost  a  crown  by  what  you  told  him." 

My  mistress  turned  quite  white,  **  Henry,  Henry,"  says  she, 
<*  do  not  kill  him."' 

"  It  may  not  be  too  late,"  says  Esmond ;  "  he  may  not  have 
gone  to  Castlewood;  pray  God,  it  is  not  too  late."  The  Bishop 
was  breaking  out  with  some  banales  phrases  about  loyalty  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  Sovereign's  person ;  but  Esmond  sternly  hade 
him  hold  his  tongue,  bum  all  papers,  and  take  care  of  Lady  Castle- 
wood ;  and  in  five  minutes  he  and  Frank  were  in  the  saddle,  John 
Lockwood  behind  them,  riding  towards  Castlewood  at  a  rapid  pace. 

We  were  just  got  to  Alton,  when  who  should  meet  us  but  old 
Jjockwood,  the  porter  from  Castlewood,  John's  fiither,  walking  by 
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the  side  of  the  Hexham  flying-coach,  who  slept  the  night  at  Alton. 
Lockwood  said  his  young  mistress  had  arrived  at  home  ou  Wed- 
nesday night,  and  this  morning,  Friday,  had  despatched  him  with 
a  packet  for  my  lady  at  Kensington,  saying  the  letter  was  of  great 
importance. 

We  took  the  freedom  to  break  it,  while  Lockwood  stared  with 
wonder,  and  cried  ont  his  Lord  bless  me's,  and  Who'd  a  thought 
it's,  at  the  sight  of  his  young  lord,  whom  he  had  not  seen  these 
seven  years. 

The  packet  from  Beatrix  contained  no  news  of  importance  at  alL 
It  was  written  in  a  jocular  strain,  affecting  to  make  light  of  her 
captivity.  She  asked  whether  she  might  have  leave  to  visit  Mrs. 
Tnsher,  or  to  walk  beyond  the  court  and  the  garden-walL  She 
gave  news  of  the  peacocks,  and  a  f&wn  she  had  there.  She  bade 
her  mother  send  her  certain  gowns  and  smocks  by  old  Lockwood ; 
she  sent  her  duty  to  a  certain  person,  if  certain  other  persons  per- 
mitted her  to  take  such  a  freedom ;  how  that,  as  she  was  not  able  to 
play  cards  with  him,  she  hoped  he  would  read  good  books,  such  as 
Doctor  Atterbury*s  sermons  and  Eikon  Basilike  :  she  was  going  to 
read  good  books :  she  thought  her  pretty  mamma  would  like  to 
know  she  was  not  crying  her  eyes  out 

"  Who  is  in  the  house  besides  you,  Lockwood  V  says  the  Colonel. 

**  There  be  the  laundry-maid,  and  the  kitchen-maid.  Madam 
Beatrix's  maid,  the  man  from  London,  and  that  be  all ;  and  he 
sleepeth  in  my  lodge  away  from  the  maids,"  says  old  Lockwood. 

Esmond  scribbled  a  line  with  a  pencil  on  the  note,  giving  it  to 
the  old  man,  and  bidding  him  go  on  to  his  lady.  We  knew  why 
Beatrix  had  been  so  dutiful  on  a  sudden,  and  why  she  spoke  of 
Hikon  Basilike.  She  writ  this  letter  to  put  the  Prince  on  the 
scent,  and  the  porter  out  of  the  way, 

''  We  have  a  fine  moonlight  night  for  riding  on,**  says  Esmond  ; 
'^  Frank,  we  may  reach  Castlewood  in  time  yet"  All  the  way 
along  they  made  inquiries  at  the  post-houses,  when  a  tall  young 
gentleman  in  a  grey  suit,  with  a  light-brown  periwig,  just  the 
colour  of  my  lord's,  had  been  seen  to  pass.  He  had  set  off  at 
six  that  morning,  and  we  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  rode  al- 
most as  quickly  as  we  had  done  ;  he  was  seven  hours  a-head  of  us 
still  when  we  reached  the  last  stage. 
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We  rode  orer  Castlewood  Downs  before  the  breaking  of  dai 
We  passed  the  rerj  spot  where  the  car  was  npaei  foorteefi  jem 
since  ;  and  Mohan  laj.  The  Tillage  was  not  op  yet^  nor  the  forge 
lighted,  as  we  rode  through  it,  passing  by  the  dms^  wbere  the  roob 
were  still  roosting,  and  by  the  church,  and  orer  the  bridge.  We 
got  off  oar  horses  at  the  bridge  and  walked  op  to  the  gate. 

'*  If  she  is  safe,**  says  Frank,  trembling,  and  bis  honest  eyes  fiUing 
with  tears,  "  a  silver  statue  to  Our  Lady  l**  He  was  going  to  imtlle 
at  the  great  iron  knocker  on  the  oak  gate ;  bat  Esmond  stepped 
his  kinsman's  hand.  He  had  his  own  fears,  his  own  hopes,  his  own 
despairs  and  griefs,  too  :  but  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  these  to  his 
companion,  or  showed  any  signs  of  emotion. 

He  went  and  tapped  at  the  little  window  at  the  porter^s  lodges 
gently,  but  repeatedly,  until  the  man  came  to  the  bars. 

''  Who's  there  ?"  says  he,  looking  out ;  it  was  the  servant  firom 
Kensington. 

"  My  Lord  Castlewood  and  Colonel  Esmond,**  we  said,  from 
below,     "  Open  the  gate  and  let  us  in  without  any  noise." 

'*  My  Lord  Castlewood  1"  says  the  other  ;  "  my  lord's  here,  and 
in  bed." 

"  Open,  d — u  you,"  says  Castlewood,  with  a  curse. 

"  I  shall  open  to  no  one,"  says  the  man,  shutting  the  glass  win- 
dow as  Fi-ank  drew  a  pistol.  He  would  have  fired  at  the  porter, 
but  Esmond  again  held  bis  hand. 

•*  There  are  more  ways  than  one,"  says  he,  "  of  entering  snch  a 
great  house  as  this."  Frank  grumbled  that  the  west  gate  was  half  a 
mile  round.  **  But  I  know  of  a  way  that's  not  a  hundred  yards 
off,"  says  Mr.  Esmond  ;  and  leading  his  kinsman  close  along  the 
wall,  and  by  the  shrubs,  which  had  now  grown  thick  on  what  had 
been  an  old  moat  about  the  house,  they  came  to  the  buttress,  at  the 
side  of  which  the  little  window  was,  which  was  Father  Holt's  pri- 
vate door.  Esmond  climbed  up  to  this  easily,  broke  a  pane  that 
had  been  mended,  and  touched  the  spring  inside,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen passed  in  that  way,  treading  as  lightly  as  they  could  ;  and 
so  going  through  the  passage  into  the  court,  over  which  the  dawn 
was  now  reddening,  and  where  the  fountain  plashed  in  the  silence. 

They  sped  instantly  to  the  porter's  lodge,  where  the  fellow  had 
not  fastened  his  door  that  led  into  the  court ;  and  pistol  in  hand 
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cikue  upon  the  terrified  wretch,  and  bade  him  be  silent  Then 
they  naked  him  (Eamond's  head  reeled,  and  he  almost  fell  as  he 
spoke)  when  Lord  CaHtlewoi>d  bad  arrired  ?  He  said  oa  the  pre- 
vious eveaiag,  about  eight  of  the  clonk. — "  And  what  then  T" — His 
lordship  supped  with  his  sister. — "  Did  the  man  wait )"  Yes,  he 
and  my  lady's  maid  both  waited  :  the  other  servants  made  the 
supper  ;  and  there  was  no  wine,  and  they  could  give  his  lordship 
but  milk,  at  which  he  grumbled  ;  and — and  Madam  Beatrix  kept 
Miss  Lucy  always  in  the  room  with  her.  And  there  being  a  bed 
across  the  court  in  the  Chaplain's  room,  she  had  arrauged  my  lord 
waa  to  Bleep  thera  Madam  Beatrix  had  come  down-stairs  laughing 
with'  the  maiUd,  and  had  lucked  herself  in,  and  my  lord  hod  stood 
foe  a  whilo  talking  to  her  through  the  door,  and  she  laughing  at 
him.  And  then  he  paced  the  court  awhile,  and  she  came  agiiin  to 
the  npper  window  ;  and  my  lord  implored  her  bo  come  down  and 
wulk  ia  the  room  ;  t^t  she  would  not,  and  laughed  at  him  again, 
and  shut  the  window ;  and  so  my  Ion!  uttering  what  seemed  curses, 
bat  in  a  foreign  language,  went  to  the  chaplain's  room  to  bed. 

"  Was  tLia  all  1 " — "  All,"  the  man  swore  upon  his  honour ;  "  all 
as  he  hoped  to  be  saved — Stop,  there  was  one  thing  more.  My 
lord,  on  arriving,  and  once  or  twice  during  supper,  did  kiss  his 
sister  as  was  natural,  and  she  kissed  him."  At  this  Esmond  gronnd 
his  teeth  with  ruge,  and  well  nigh  throttled  the  amazed  miscreant 
who  was  speaking,  whereas  Cnst^ewood,  seizing  hold  of  his  cousin's 
hand,  burst  into  a  great  fit  of  laughter. 

"  If  it  amuses  thee,"  says  Esmond  in  French,  "  that  your  sister 
should  be  exchanging  of  kisiies  with  a  stranger,  I  fear  poor  Beatrix 
will  give  thee  plenty  of  sport," — Esmond  darkly  thought,  how 
Hamilton,  Ashbumham,  had  before  been  masters  of  those  roseH 
that  the  yonng  Prince's  lips  were  now  feeding  on.  He  aickeue<l  at 
that  notion.  Her  cheek  waa  desecrated,  her  beauty  tarnished ; 
filiame  and  honour  stood  between  it  and  him.  The  love  was  dead 
within  him  ;  had  ahe  a  crown  to  bring  him  with  her  love,  he  felt 
that  both  would  degrade  him. 

But  thia  wrath  against  Beatrix  did  not  lessen  the  angry  feelings 
of  the  Colonel  against  the  man  who  had  been  the  occasion  if  not 
the  cauBO  of  the  eviL  Frank  sat  down  on  a  atone-henoh  in  the 
court-ysrd,  and  iairly  fell  asleep,  while  Esmon<l  paced  up  and  down 
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thd  court,  debating  what  should  ensue.  What  mattered  how  much 
or  how  little  had  passed  between  the  Prince  and  the  poor  faithless 
girl  1  They  were  arrived  in  time  perhaps  to  rescue  her  person,  bat 
not  her  mind ;  had  she  not  instigated  the  young  Prince  to  come  to 
her ;  suborned  servants,  dismissed  others,  so  that  she  might  com- 
municate with  him  1  The  treacherous  heart  within  her  had  sur- 
rendered, though  the  place  was  safe ;  and  it  was  to  win  this  that  he 
had  given  a  life*s  struggle  and  devotion  ;  this,  that  she  was  ready  to 
give  away  for  the  bribe  of  a  coronet  or  a  wink  of  the  Prince's  eye. 

When  he  had  thought  his  thoughts  out  he  shook  up  poor  Frank 
from  his  sleep,  who  rose  yawning,  and  said  he  had  been  dreaming 
of  Clotilda.  *^  You  must  back  me,"  says  Esmond,  ''  in  what  T  am 
going  to  do.  I  have  been  thinking  that  yonder  scoundrel  may  have 
been  instructed  to  tell  that  story,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be 
a  lie ;  if  it  be,  we  shall  find  it  out  from  the  gentleman  who  is  asleep 
yonder.  See  if  the  door  leading  to  my  lady's  rooms  (so  we  called 
the  rooms  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  house),  see  if  the  door  is 
barred  as  he  saith."  We  tried  ;  it  was  indeed  as  the  lacquey  had 
said,  closed  within. 

"It  may  have  been  open  and  shut  afterwards,"  says  poor  Esmond ; 
"  the  foundress  of  our  family  let  our  ancestor  in  in  that  way." 

"  What  will  you  do,  Harry,  if — if  what  that  fellow  saith  should 
turn  out  untrue  1  **  The  young  man  looked  scared  and  frightened 
into  his  kinsman's  face ;  I  dare  say  it  wore  no  very  pleasant  ex- 
pression. 

*'  Let  us  first  go  see  whether  the  two  stories  agree,"  says  Esmond  ; 
and  went  in  at  the  passage  and  opened  the  door  into  what  had 
been  his  own  chamber  now  for  well  nigh  five-and-twenty  years.  A 
caudle  was  still  burning,  and  the  Prince  asleep  dressed  on  the  bed — 
Esmond  did  not  care  for  making  a  noise.  The  Prince  started  up 
in  his  bed,  seeing  two  men  in  his  chamber ;  " Qui  est  la?**  says  he, 
and  took  a  pistol  from  under  his  pillow. 

"  It  is  the  Marquis  of  Esmond,"  says  the  Colonel,  "  come  to  wel- 
come his  Majesty  to  his  house  of  Castle  wood,  and  to  report  of  what 
hath  happened  in  London.  Pursuant  to  the  King's  orders,  I 
passed  the  night  before  last,  after  leaving  his  Majesty,  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  friends  of  the  King.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
liajesty's  desire  to  see  the  country  and  to  visit  our  poor  hooae 
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should  have  caused  the  King  to  quit  London  without  notice 
jesterdaj,  when  the  opportunity  happened  which  in  all  human 
probability  may  not  occur  again ;  and  had  the  King  not  chosen 
to  ride  to  Castlewood,  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  have  slept  at 
St.  James's** 

"'Sdeath!  gentlemen,"  says  the  Prince,  starting  off  his  bed, 
whereon  he  was  lying  in  his  clothes,  "  the  Doctor  was  with  me 
yesterday  morning,  and  after  watching  by  my  sister  all  night,  told 
me  I  might  not  hope  to  see  the  Queen/' 

**It  would  have  been  otherwise,"  says  Esmond  with  another 
bow ;  **  as,  by  this  time,  the  Queen  may  be  dead  in  spite  of  the 
Doctor.  The  Council  was  met,  a  new  Treasurer  was  appointed,  the 
troops  were  devoted  to  the  King's  cause  ;  and  fifty  loyal  gentlemen 
of  the  greatest  names  of  this  kingdom  were  assembled  to  accompany 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  might  have  been  the  acknowledged  heir 
of  the  throne,  or  the  possessor  of  it  by  this  time,  had  your  Majesty 
not  chosen  to  take  the  air.  We  were  ready  ;  there  was  only  one 
person  that  failed  us,  your  Majesty's  gracious" 

"  Morbleu,  MonsiewTy  you  give  me  too  much  Majesty,"  said  the 
Prince ;  who  had  now  risen  up  and  seemed  to  be  looking  to  one  of 
us  to  help  him  to  his  coat.     But  neither  stirred. 

^  We  shall  take  caiV*  s^ys  Esmond,  '^  not  much  oftener  to  offend 
in  that  particular." 

"  What  mean  you,  my  lord  ] "  says  the  Prince,  and  muttered 
something  about  a  gttet^-pens,  which  Esmond  caught  up. 

**  The  snare,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  was  not  of  our  laying  ;  it  is  not  we 
that  invited  you.  We  came  to  avenge,  and  not  to  compass,  the 
dishonour  of  our  fiunily.". 

*'  Dishonour  1  Marbleu,  there  has  been  no  dishonour,"  says  the 
Prince,  turning  scarlet,  **  only  a  little  harmless  playing." 

"  That  was  meant  to  end  seriously." 

"  I  swear,"  the  Prince  broke  out  impetuously,  "  upon  the  honour 
of  a  gentleman,  my  lords  " 

"  That  we  arrived  in  time.  No  wrong  hath  been  done,  Frank," 
says  Colonel  Esmond,  turning  round  to  young  Oastlewood,  who 
stood  at  the  door  as  the  talk  was  going  on.  '*  See  1  here  is  a  paper 
whereon  his  Majesty  hath  deigned  to  commence  some  verses  in 
honour,  or  dishonour,  of  Beatrix.  Here  is  '  Madame '  and '  Elamme,' 
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^Cmelle'  and  'Hebolle,*  and  ^ Amour*  and  <Jour,*  in  the  Royal 
writing  and  spelling.  Had  the  Gracioos  lover  been  happy,  he  had 
not  passed  his  time  in  sighing.'*  In  fact,  and  actually  as  he  was 
speaking,  Esmond  cast  his  eyes  down  towards  the  table,  and  aaw  a 
paper  on  which  my  young  Prince  had  been  scrawluig«a  madrigal, 
that  was  to  finish  hb  charmer  on  the  morrow. 

**  Sir,**  says  the  Prince,  burning  with  rage  (he  had  assumed  his 
Hoyal  coat  unassisted  by  this  time),  "  did  I  come  here  to  reoeire 
insults  1 " 

"To  confer  them,  may  ifc  please  your  Majesty,"  says  the  Colonel, 
with  a  very  low  bow,  "and  the  gentlemen  of  our  family  are  oome 
to  thank  you.'* 

"  Mal^ictian  !  "  says  the  young  man,  tears  starting  into  his  eyes 
with  helpless  rage  and  mortification.  "  What  will  you  with  me, 
gentlemen  ?  ** 

"  If  your  Majesty  will  please  to  enter  the  next  apartment,"  says 
E.^mond,  preserving  his  grave  tone,  "  I  have  some  papers  there 
which  I  would  gladly  submit  to  you,  and  by  your  permission  I  will 
leiid  the  way  ; "  and,  taking  the  taper  up,  and  backing  before  the 
Piiuce  with  very  great  ceremony,  Mr.  Esmond  passed  into  the 
little  Chaplain's  room,  through  which  we  had  just  entered  into  the 
house  : — "  Please  to  set  a  chair  for  his  Majesty,  Frank,"  says  the 
Colonel  to  his  companion,  who  wondered  almost  as  much  at  thi* 
scene,  and  was  as  much  puzzled  by  it,  as  the  other  actor  in  it. 
Then  going  to  the  crypt  over  the  mantel-piece,  the  Colonel  opened 
it,  and  drew  thence  the  papers  which  so  long  had  lain  there. 

"  Here,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,"  says  he,  "  ia  the  Patent  of 
Marquis  sent  over  by  your  Royal  Father  at  St.  Germains  to  Vis- 
count Castlewood,  my  father  :  here  is  the  witnessed  certificate  of 
my  father* s  marriage  to  my  mother,  and  of  my  birth  and  christen- 
ing ;  I  was  chidstened  of  that  religion  of  which  your  sainted  sir« 
gave  all  through  life  so  shining  example.  These  are  my  titles,  dear 
Fi*ank,  and  this  what  I  do  with  them  :  here  go  Baptism  and  Mar- 
riage, and  here  the  Marquisate  and  the  August  Sign- Manual,  with 
which  your  predecessor  was  pleased  to  honour  our  race."  And  as 
Esmond  spoke  he  set  the  papers  burning  in  the  brazier.  "  You 
will  please,  sir,  to  remember,"  he  continued,  "  that  our  family  hath 
mined  itself  by  fidelity  to  yours  :  that  my  grandfather  spent  his 
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estate,  and  gave  his  blood  and  his  son  to  die  for  your  service ;  that 
my  dear  lord  s  grandfather  (for  lord  you  are  now,  Frank,  by  right 
and  title  too)  died  for  the  same  cause  ;  that  my  poor  kinswoman, 
my  father*s  second  wife,  after  giving  away  her  honour  to  your 
wicked  perjured  race,  sent  all  her  wealth  to  the  King ;  and  got  in 
return  that  precious  title  that  lies  in  ashes,  and  this  inestimable 
yard  of  blue  ribband.  I  lay  this  at  your  feet  and  stamp  upon  it : 
I  draw  this  sword,  and  break  it  and  deny  you  ;  and,  had  you  com- 
pleted the  wrong  you  designed  us,  by  Heaven  I  would  have  driven 
it  through  your  heart,  and  no  more  pardoned  you  than  your  father 
pardoned  Monmouth.    Frank  will  do  the  same,  won't  you,  cousin  1 " 

Frank,  who  had  been  looking  on  with  a  stupid  air  at  the  papers 
^  they  flamed  in  the  old  brazier,  took  out  his  sword  and  broke  it, 
holding  his  head  down  :— *'  I  go  with  my  cousin,"  says  he,  giving 

Esmond  a  grasp  of  the  hand.     "  Marquis  or  not,  by ,  I  stand 

by  him  any  day.  I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon  for  swearing ;  that  is 
— ^that  is — I'm  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  It's  all  your  Majesty's 
own  £Etult.  The  Queen's  dead  most  likely  by  this  tima  And  you 
might  have  been  King  if  you  hadn't  come  dangling  after  'Trix." 

"  Thus  to  lose  a  crown,"  says  the  yoimg  Prince,  starting  up,  and 
speaking  French  in  his  eager  way  ;  "  to  lose  the  loveliest  woman  in 
the  world ;  to  lose  the  loyalty  of  such  hearts  as  yours,  is  not  this, 
my  lords,  enough  of  humiliation  ? — Marquis,  if  I  go  on  my  knees 
will  you  pardon  me  1 — No,  I  can't  do  that,  but  I  can  offer  you  repa- 
ration, that  of  honour,  that  of  gentlemen.  Favour  me  by  crossing 
the  sword  with  mine  :  yours  is  broke — see,  yonder  in  the  armoire 
are  two ; "  and  the  Prince  took  them  out  as  eager  as  a  boy,  and 
held  them  towards  Esmond  : — "  Ah  !  you  will  ?  Merci,  monsieur, 
merci! 

Extremely  touched  by  this  immense  mark  of  condescension  and 
repentance  for  wrong  done.  Colonel  Esmond  bowed  down  so  low  as 
almost  to  kiss  the  gracious  young  hand  that  conferred  on  him  such 
an  honour,  and  took  his  guard  in  silence.  The  swords  were  no 
sooner  met,  than  Castlewood  knocked  up  Esmond's  with  the  blade 
of  his  own,  which  he  had  broke  off  short  at  the  shell ;  and  the 
Colonel  £Edling  back  a  step  dropped  his  point  with  another  very  low 
bow,  and  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 

"  £h  Men,  ViconUe  I  *'  says  the  young  Prince,  who  was  a  boy, 
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and  a  French  boy,  "  it  ne  nous  reste  qu'une  chose  it/aire  : "  he  phu;ed 
his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands  upon 
his  breast : — "  We  have  one  more  thing  to  do,"  says  he  ;  "  you 
do  not  divine  it  1 "  He  stretched  out  his  arms  : — "  JSmbrassam 
nous  !** 

The  talk  was  scarce  over  when  Beatrix  entered  the  room  : — 
What  came  she  to  seek  there  ?  She  started  and  turned  pale  at  the 
sight  of  her  brother  and  kinsman,  drawn  swords,  broken  sword- 
blades,  and  papers  yet  smouldering  in  the  brazier. 

"  Charming  Beatrix,"  says  the  Prince,  with  a  blush  which  became 
him  very  well,  "  these  lords  have  come  a  horseback  from  London, 
where  my  sister  lies  in  a  despaired  state,  and  where  her  successor 
makes  himself  desired.  Pardon  me  for  my  escapade  of  last  evening. 
I  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner,  that  I  seized  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
menade on  horseback,  and  my  horse  naturally  bore  me  towards 
you.  I  foimd  you  a  Queen  in  your  little  court,  where  you  deigned 
to  entertain  me.  Present  my  homages  to  yoiur  maids  of  honour. 
I  sighed  as  you  slept,  under  the  window  of  your  chamber,  and  then 
retired  to  seek  rest  in  my  own.  It  was  there  that  these  gentlemen 
agreeably  roused  ma  Yes,  milords,  for  that  is  a  happy  day  that 
makes  a  Prince  acquainted,  at  whatever  cost  to  his  vanity,  with 
such  a  noble  heart  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Esmond.  Mademoi- 
selle, may  we  take  your  coach  to  town  1  I  saw  it  in  the  hangar, 
and  this  poor  Marquis  must  be  dropping  with  sleep." 

"  Will  it  please  the  King  to  breakfast  before  he  goes  ?"  was  all 
Peatrix  could  say.  The  roses  had  shuddered  out  of  her  cheeks ; 
her  eyes  were  glaring ;  she  looked  quite  old.  She  came  up  to  Es- 
mond and  hissed  out  a  word  or  two  : — "  If  I  did  not  love  you  before, 
cousin,"  says  she,  "  think  how  I  love  you  now."  If  words  could 
stab,  no  doubt  she  would  have  killed  Esmond ;  she  looked  at  bim 
as  if  she  could. 

But  her  keen  words  gave  no  wound  to  Mr.  Esmond  ;  his  heart 
was  too  hard.  As  he  looked  at  her,  he  wondered  that  he  could 
ever  have  loved  her.  His  love  of  ten  years  was  over ;  it  fell  down 
dead  on  the  spot,  at  the  Kensington  Tavern,  where  Frank  brought 
him  the  note  out  of  Eikon  Basilike.  Th6  Prince  blushed  and  bowed 
low,  as  she  gazed  at  him,  and  quitted  the  chamber.  I  have  never 
aeen  her  from  that  day. 
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Horses  were  fetched  and  put  to  the  chariot  presently.  My  lord 
rode  outside,  and  as  for  Esmond  he  was  so  tired  that  he  was  no 
sooner  in  the  carriage  than  he  fell  asleep,  and  never  woke  till  night, 
as  the  coach  came  into  Alton. 

As  we  drove  to  the  Bell  Inn  comes  a  mitred  coach  with  our 
old  friend  Lockwood  beside  the  coachman.  My  Lady  Castlewood 
and  the  Bishop  were  inside  ;  she  gave  a  little  scream  when  she  saw 
us.  The  two  coaches  entered  the  inn  almost  together ;  the  land- 
lord and  people  coming  out  with  lights  to  welcome  the  visitors. 

We  in  our  coach  sprang  out  of  it,  as  soon  as  ever  we  saw  the 
dear  lady,  and  above  all,  the  Doctor  in  his  cassock.  What  was  the 
news  ?  Was  there  yet  time  )  Was  the  Queen  alive  ?  These 
questions  were  put  hurriedly,  as  Boni£sice  stood  waiting  before  his 
noble  guests  to  bow  them  up  the  stair. 

**  Is  she  safe  ?"  was  what  Lady  Castlewood  whispered  in  aflutter 
to  Esmond. 

*'  All's  well,  thank  God,"  says  he,  as  the  fond  lady  took  his  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  called  him  her  preserver  and  her  dear.  Sf^e 
wasn't  thinking  of  Queens  and  crowns. 

The  Bishop's  news  was  reassuring  :  at  least  all  was  not  lost ;  the 
Queen  yet  breathed  or  was  alive  when  they  left  London,  six  hours 
since.  {**  It  was  Lady  Castlewood  who  insisted  on  coming,"  the 
Doctor  said  ;)  Argyle  had  marched  up  regiments  from  Portsmouth, 
and  sent  abroad  for  more  ;  the  Whigs  were  on  the  alert,  a  pest  on 
them  (I  am  not  sure  but  the  Bishop  swore  as  he  spoke),  and  so  too 
were  our  people.  And  all  might  be  saved,  if  only  the  Prince  could 
be  at  London  in  time.  We  called  for  horses,  instantly  to  return  to 
London.  We  never  went  up  poor  crestfallen  Boniface's  stairs,  but 
into  our  coaches  again.  The  Prince  and  his  Prime  Minister  in  one, 
Esmond  in  the  other,  with  only  his  dear  mistress  as  a  companion. 

Castlewood  galloped  forwards  on  horseback  to  gather  the  Prince's 
friends,  and  warn  them  of  his  coming.  We  travelled  through  the 
night.  Esmond  discoursing  to  his  mistress  of  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours ;  of  Castlewood's  ride  and  his  ;  of  the  Prince's 
generous  behaviour  and  their  reconciliation.  The  night  seemed 
short  enough  ;  and  the  starlit  hours  passed  away  serenely  in  that 
fond  company. 

So  we  came  along  the  road ;  the  Bishop's  coach  heading  ours ; 
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and,  with  some  delays  in  procaring  hones,  we  got  to  Hammersmith 
about  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  first  of  August,  and  half 
an  hour  after,  it  being  then  bright  day,  we  rode  hj  my  Lady  War^ 
wick's  house,  and  so  down  the  street  of  Kensington. 

Early  as  the  hour  was,  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  street,  and 
many  people  moving  to  and  fro.  Bound  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Palace,  where  the  guard  is,  there  was  especially  a  great  crowd 
And  the  coach  ahead  of  us  stopped,  and  the  Bishop's  man  got  down 
to  know  what  the  concourse  meant  f 

There  presently  came  from  out  of  the  gate ;  Horse  Gkiards  with 
their  trumpets,  and  a  company  of  heralds  with  their  tabards.  The 
trumpets  blew,  and  the  herald-at-arms  came  fdrward  and  proclaimed 
GEOROS,by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  FaitL  And  the  people  shouted  Ckxl  save 
the  King ! 

Among  the  crowd  shouting  and  waving  their  hats,  I  caught  sight 
of  one  sad  &ce,  which  I  had  known  all  my  life,  and  seen  under 
many  disguises.  It  was  no  other  than  poor  Mr.  Holt's,  who  had 
slipped  over  to  England  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  good  cause ; 
and  now  beheld  its  enemies  victorious,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  English  people.  The  poor  fellow  had  forgot  to  huzza  or  to 
take  his  hat  off,  until  his  neighbours  in  the  crowd  remarked  his 
want  of  loyalty,  and  cursed  him  for  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  when  he 
ruefully  imcovered  and  began  to  cheer.  Sure  he  was  the  most  un- 
lucky of  men  :  he  never  played  a  game  but  he  lost  it ;  or  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  but  'twas  certain  to  end  in  defeat  I  saw  him  in 
Flanders  after  this,  whence  he  went  to  Borne  to  the  head-quarters 
of  his  Order  ;  and  actually  reappeared  among  us  in  America,  veiy 
old,  and  busy,  and  hopeful.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  assume 
the  hatchet  and  moccassins  there ;  and,  attired  in  a  blanket  and 
war-paint)  skulk  about  a  missionary  amongst  the  TndiAna,  He  lies 
buried  in  our  neighbouring  province  of  Maryland  now,  with  a  cross 
over  him,  and  a  mound  of  earth  above  him  ;  under  which  that  im- 
quiet  spirit  is  for  ever  at  peace. 

With  the  sound  of  King  George's  trumpets,  all  the  vain  hopes  of 
the  weak  and  foolish  young  Pretender  were  blown  away;  and  with 
that  music,  too,  I  may  say,  the  drama  of  my  own  life  was  ended. 
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That  happiuesa,  which  hath  subsequently  crowned  it,  cannot  be 
written  in  words ;  'tis  of  ita  nature  sacred  and  secret,  and  not  to 
be  spokea  oi,  though  the  heart  be  ever  bo  fiill  of  thank&lneaa,  save 
to  Heaven  and  the  One  Ear  alone — to  one  fond  being,  the  truest 
and  tenderest  and  purest  wife  ever  man  was  blessed  with.  As  I 
think  of  the  immense  happiness  which  was  in  store  for  me,  and  of 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  that  love  which,  for  so  many  years,  hath 
Uessed  me,  I  own  to  a  transport  of  wonder  and  gratitude  for  such 
■  boon — nay,  am  thankful  to  hare  been  endowed  with  a  heart 
capable  of  feeling  and  knowing  the  immense  beauty  and  value  of 
the  gift  which  Qod  hath  bestowed  upon  me.  Bure,  love  vindt 
omnia  is  immeasuiably  above  all  ambition,  more  precious  than 
wealth,  more  noble  than  name.  He  knows  not  life  who  knows  not 
that ;  he  hath  not  felt  the  highest  fiiculty  of  the  soul  who  hath  not 
enjoyed  it  In  the  name  of  my  wife  I  write  the  completion  of 
hope,  and  the  summit  of  happiness.  To  hare  such  a  love  is  the  one 
blessing,  in  comparison  of  which  all  earthly  joy  is  of  no  value  ;  and 
to  think  of  her,  is  to  praise  God. 

It  was  at  Bruxelles,  whither  we  retreated  after  the  failure  of 
our  plot — our  Whig  Mends  advising  «a  to  keep  out  of  the  way — 
that  the  great  joy  of  my  life  was  bestowed  upon  me,  and  that  my 
dear  mistress  became  my  wife.  We  had  been  so  accustomed  to  an 
extreme  intimacy  and  confidence,  and  had  lived  so  long  and  tenderly 
together,  that  we  might  have  gone  on  to  the  end  without  thinking 
of  a  closer  tie ;  but  circumstances  brought  about  that  event  which 
so  prodigiously  multiplied  my  happiuess  and  hers  (for  which  I 
humbly  thank  Heaven),  although  a  calamity  befell  as,  which,  I 
blush  to  think,  hath  occurred  more  than  once  in  our  house.  I 
know  not  what  infatuation  of  ambition  ui^ed  the  beautiful  and 
wayward  woman,  whose  name  hath  occupied  so  many  of  these  pages, 
and  who  was  served  by  me  with  t«n  years  of  such  a  constant  fidelity 
and  passion ;  but  ever  alter  that  day  at  Castlewood,  when  we  res- 
cued her,  she  persiated  in  holding  all  her  family  as  her  enemies, 
and  left  us,  and  escaped  to  France,  to  what  a  fate  I  disdain  to  telL 
Nor  was  her  son's  house  a  home  for  my  dear  mistreaa ;  my  poor 
K^mk  was  weak,  as  perhaps  all  our  race  hath  been,  and  led  by 
women.  Those  around  him  were  imperious,  and  in  a  terrOT  of  bis 
molar's  influence  over  him,  lest  he  should  recant,  and  deny  the 
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creed  which  he  had  adopted  by  their  persuasion.  The  difference 
of  their  religion  separated  the  son  and  the  mother :  my  dearest 
mistress  felt  that  she  was  severed  from  her  children  and  alone  in 
the  world — alone  but  for  one  constant  servant  on  whose  fidelity, 
praised  be  Heaven,  she  could  count.  *Twas  after  a  scene  of  ignobk 
quarrel  on  the  part  of  Frank's  wife  and  mother  (for  the  poor  lad 
had  been  made  to  many  the  whole  of  that  Carman  fiunily  with 
whom  he  had  connected  himself),  that  I  found  my  mistress  one  day 
in  tears,  and  then  besought  her  to  confide  herself  to  the  care  and 
devotion  of  one  who,  by  God's  help,  would  never  forsake  her.  And 
then  the  tender  matron,  as  beautiful  in  her  autumn,  and  as  pure  as 
virgins  in  their  spring,  with  blushes  of  love  and  "eyes  of  jneek 
surrender,"  yielded  to  my  respectful  importimity,  and  consented 
to  share  my  home.  Let  the  last  words  I  write  thank  her,  and  bless 
her  who  hath  blessed  it* 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Addison,  all  danger  of  prosecution,  and 
every  obstacle  against  our  return  to  England,  was  removed ;  and  my 
son  Frank's  gallantry  in  Scotland  made  his  peace  with  the  King's 
government.  But  we  two  cared  no  longer  to  live  in  England ;  and 
Frank  formally  and  joyfully  yielded  over  to  us  the  possession  of  that 
estate  which  we  now  occupy,  far  away  from  Europe  and  its  troubles, 
on  the  beautifiil  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  we  have  built  a 
new  Castlewood,  and  think  with  grateful  hearts  of  our  old  home. 
In  our  transatlantic  country  we  have  a  season,  the  calmest  and  most 
delightful  of  the  year,  which  we  call  the  Indian  summer  :  I  often 
say  the  autumn  of  our  life  resembles  that  happy  and  serene  weather, 
and  am  thankful  for  its  rest  and  its  sweet  sunshine.  Heaven  hath 
blessed  us  with  a  child,  which  each  parent  loves  for  her  resemblance 
to  the  other.  Our  diamonds  are  turned  into  ploughs  and  axes  for 
our  plantations ;  and  into  negroes,  the  happiest  and  merriest,  I 
think,  in  all  this  country :  and  the  only  jewel  by  which  my  wife 
sets  any  store,  and  from  which  she  hath  never  parted,  is  that  gold 
button  she  took  from  my  arm  on  the  day  when  she  visited  me  in 
prison,  and  which  she  wore  ever  after,  as  she  told  me,  on  the  ten 
dciest  heart  in  the  world. 

THE  END. 
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has  written  an  interesting  narratire,  ctmiously 
illustrated  witti  Talnabto  docomentB."— iKr« 
aminor. 


VI. 


Tliird  Series  of  Sermons. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  A.M.,  Incumbent 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 

Second  Edition^  Post  Svo,  with  Portrait^  price  9*.  cloth. 
First  Series— 77«n/  Edition,  Post  Hvo,  price  9s.  cloth. 
Second  Series — Third  Editiony  price  9*-.  cloth. 


**  Very  beautifta]  in  feeling  and  occasionally 
striking  and  forcible  in  conception  to  a  re- 
markable degree."— (?tM>rd»aii. 

**Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  is  a  name 
fiimiliar  to  most  of  us,  and  honoured  by  all  to 
whom  it  is  fiuoiliar.'*— (?/ote. 


"These  sermons  are  fUU  of  thought  and 
beauty.  There  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  series 
that  does  not  ftimish  evidenco  of  originality 
without  extravagance,  of  discrimination  with- 
out tediousness,  and  of  piety  without  cant  or 
convontlonalism."— ^K(ifA  Quarttrlff, 


VII. 


Antiquities  of  Kertch,  and  Researches  in  the 

Cimmerian  JBospJwrus.  By  Duncan  MgPhbrson,  M.D., 
of  the  Madras  Army,  F.R.Q.S.,M.A.L,  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals^  Turkish  Contingent 

Imperial  Quarto,  with  Fourteen  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations,  including 
Eight  Coloured  Fac-Simiies  of  Relics  of  Antique  Art,  price  Two  Guineas. 


'*  It  is  a  volume  which  deserves  the  careihl 
attention  of  every  student  of  classical  antiquity. 
No  one  can  Ikil  to  be  pleased  with  a  volume 
which  has  so  much  to  attract  the  eye  and 
to  gretii^  the  love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in 


design The  volume  is  got 

up  with  great  care  and  taste,  and  forms  one  of 
the  handsomest  works  that  have  recently 
issued  from  the  English  TrtM.**— Saturday 
Rtvkw, 


vin. 


The  Militiaman  at  Home  and  Abroad ;   being 

the  History  of  a  Militia  Regiment 

With  Two  Etchings,  hg  Johk  Lcscr.    Post  Svo,  9s,  cloth. 


"  The  author  is  humoroas  without  being 
wilftUly  smart,  sarcastic  without  Uttemese, 
and  shrewd  without  parading  his  knowledge 
and  power  of  observatioo.**— JLi^prMs. 


'*  We  have  beftxre  as  the  remarks  and  obeer> 
rations  of  an  intelligent  mKa"^Jie<momitt. 


"  Venr  aasnting,  and  ceo  veyiag  an  taapreetioa 
of  fsitbAUneM."— ^M  tfMNrf  JUoisw. 


IX. 


The    Principles    of   Agriculture; 

Tropical    By  P.  Lotill  Phillips,  M^D, 

Demg  Svo,  price  7«.  6d.  clotK. 


e^eciallg 


\ 


«■! 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


WORKS  OF  MR.  RUSKIN. 

The  Elements  of  Drawing, 
By  Jous  Rdsrin,  M.A. 

Sri-imd  Edition.     Croa-K  8uu.      WiUi  Illtutrationi  drawK  by  the  Author.     Priet 
•it.  6J.  cloth. 
"  The  Tnkfl  on  clearly  uid  fuYly  Uld  dovri ; 

....    To  M  vntcnalnliw  ti  >  grvsl  Ein 
in  ft  viilcr.    'iliL^  clii  ^c-  Uunkiii  iiohc«k« 
pn'-cniliHntlT-    Ttw  vhols  Tohuiie  Ii  full  of 
livi-linm."--  fiix^Miir. 
••  We  ctow  Ihlii  bnok  wllh  ■  fcdtne  thut. 


t,  bat  a^rwRblo  Hnil 


noUct."— iYMi. 


Modem    Painters,    Vol.   IV.      On    Mountain 

Beautif. 

Jmprrial  8111.  ailli  Thirlg-firc  lUuttralioM  enpraoed  OR  Slecl,  and  116 
H'«>ifcB(»,  draiBn  by  the  Aulbor,  pnct  Si.  10/.  cIufA, 


I  TA<Hui«.  f  IG  Bdcli  Ui  tbem  a  peculiarly  mbtle 
'"im  ri>T  tticDTy.  InrnHxaHoii  vid  cxpCPiltlpn. 
Kli  coinbliunan  make*  him  *n  unique  mwi. 


ca  at  I«^  Ibe  prluclpln 


IcRutr  of  hli  5l}>c,  Ibc  bnrty  ■)uip»lliT«M 
■II  Ibimi  of  utnnl  IotcUimm,  Oh  pnfti^B 
nf  bla  lUutnlhiM,  and  abon  an  Ok  t*nr< 
donnBcialUn  of  eaat,  fbm  IrraaWIble  atlnc' 
tlODS.    Ton  ma;  qnaml  wfm  the  criHc,  W 


nigb  thoDKbu,  clotbrd  i 


Floqucnt  langun.  i 


Modem  Painters,  Vol.  III.    Of  Many  Thitu/). 

With  Eighlem  ISvslrations  draicn  Ay  Ihe  AHlkor,  and  tjigrattd  on  Sinl, 
prict  3Si.  cloth. 

Sat  all  that  uvun  to  him  bnuCtbl  tai 
ftucl,   Ihuuph   ovdIiw  14    TVTT  ttmc 


r  profll  bf  Ui  m^ 


I'uinlen'  vlU   ba  balled  ' 
turtosliy.  If   not   wlib  «nl 

by  lh«  Art-»ortd  of  EnglaDd _[. 

lEtukin  I9  tn  wMaeuhm  oC  «  e>ai  and  peDa- 
lratlnflni1nd;lH)>iin&enUUi  vnE<^a^™^^ 
fundamental  Usui  fcil  rt  tee  '— 


.    .    .  Hl.rtrlel..Mui 
cj.    iii.  Roikln  la  oh  0 
»  lay.'—KcomimUl. 
t.  It  Ibe  blf^irn  and  n 


themaelm.     Tbar  wDl  And  K  wtU  wi 

sretul  pFTtinl.     TUa  third  ndiae  t 

\a  \  ntfiiH  tlH  nwctetloDa  m  bal  fttBK 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO. 


WORKS  OF  MR.  RXJSKlN—cotaintied. 


Modem  Painters.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Imp.  8fo.,  VuL  J.,  5rt  EdiL,  I8j.  cJo/Zi.      VW.  //.,  4(A  £rfj"(,  10s.  M.  cfc(A. 

"Mr.  Rml 

wnrkaof ILTlnsTalntfrir  A IiFArty ind ran 
work,  full  at  deep  tbirnj^ht,  and  deTClop 
ffreat  And  striking  Cmtbj  in   hrL" — ^rv 

"  A  Terr  pxtraordliuvry  uid  dcUghtnil  be 
fall  of  tTDlli  And  jtoodn«9,  of  power  i 
biaillty."— Jfort*  BriXaK  Rttiat. 


The  Stones  of  Venice. 


New  cnmplelt  in  Three  Volaaes,  Imperial  8mi,  ailli  Fiji^-thrte  Plain.*  and 
nupMrtxM  Woodcutg,  drawn  by  the  Aallior.  Price  5/.  15s.  Bd.,  in  einbosstil 
clulh,  with  top  edge  gill. 

Vou  L  THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Hatei;  price  it.  2«. 
Vol.  IL  THE  SEA  ST0BIE8,  with  ao  Plalen,  priee  2l.  3s. 
Vol.  m.    THE  PALL,  teiih  12  Plates,price  U.  Us.  6rf. 

"  Thli  book  li  000  vUcb,  perlwpo,  no  Dtbcr    t 


n  cenlil  hiT*  irrinfn,  and  tn 
tbe  world  on^ht  to  be  and  vUl  bo  tuuiknij.  ic 
[■  Ln  Ibe  blrhot  degreo  eloqaont,  Kuto.  stimn. 
IMliUf  to  tboubt,  ud  ft^nlta  In  loggntton. 
It  ihovi  ft  power  of  pnctlc&l  crtticivn  vJiIch, 
whon  flied  on  •  deBnJte  object,  nothing  ab- 

■ppmliitlDn  vhkta  bu  nstored  niuoni  oi 

Tinced.  cleTUe  lute  uid  biteileci,  nln  tlw 


Tho  unlhor  of  thli  et 


dellsht  In  'uiIuTe  :   a  kn 
Joet  (fltlmate  of  Art ;  a  hoh 

paraHoled."— ^*rtBMr. 


27ie  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Second  Edilion,  tcilh  Fourlren  Plata  drawn  hy  the  Author.    Imperial  Svo, 
price  1 1.  Is.  cIoA. 

"  By  tho  '  Seven  Lunpi   of  Arcbltectnre, 


flndn  it  ompleili: , 

well  u  tbo  irtlit.     Tho  totlior  ot  Uili  work 
belBvato  *  <'>*■  <>'  ttdnkon  oriHuin  m  lun 


ind  irlowiiig  lugoin,  tint  it  tmaot*  but  tell 
•ow^iu^  in  prodnctaig  a  mm  rcUgloiu 
rMw  of  the  mot  of  mblUctanyiBA'^^'*^^'* 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


WORKS  OF  MR.  RVSKJJii— continued. 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painiing. 

With  Fourttai  CuU  drautii  bji  the  Author.     Stciad  Editiom.      CrowH  St 
price  a».  6d.  cZofA. 

Alllfcmt  pervDi  Acnil4  llitsn  to   tbi 


T  lucceufal ;  and. 


jQdgntudi  u>er(»d.  mad  tram  tbe  bcucii 

fioeno  mal  ■□  troaati  unUiaiUni,  wUi 
often  nun  fmiitul  in  proaoclng  tcue 

hiAtoricftl  gcnanlixatlaiis  uid  tbe  mutt  le 
tKbnlcal  (TlUcliDi  Id  wbleh  Ihe  tkurt  u 
BenKB  own  no  Imemot." — Sptctnior. 


Examples  of  the  Architecture  of  Venice, 

Sefecttd  and  Drawn  to  Measurement  from  the  JEdificet. 

In  Parit  of  Folio  Imprriiil  size,  each  rontaining  Five  Plates,  and  a  mIht 
£xplanalary  Text,  price  iL  li.  each. 


Fifls  India  Pnofi  otiljf  art  taktn  on  Alia*  Folia,  price  Si.  2*.  tach  Part 

IS. 

Notes  on  the  Principal  Pictures  at  the  Rot 

Academy,  ^-c.    iVo.  IJI.,  1857. 

Second  Sdilion,  with  Poitecripi.    6iio,pTioe  One  ShiBimg, 

z. 

Pre-RaphaeUtism. 

ivo.  If.  fneni 
"We  wtih  [hit  this  ptmphlet  mlcht  be  I  lected  from  It  vh<cli  li  ven  Impnti 
luKelf  Mul  br  our  an-pitriiiu,  snd  itodled     lememtier."— Owinliaia. 
hY  wv  ut-crlun.   Tben  1>  macli  to  ta  col-  | 

The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace;  Cotisida 

in  some  of  Us  reiationt  to  the  Prospects  of  Art, 
Sno,  price  \t.  Muwd 
"  An  eimieat  end  elOQuent  appeal  tor  tbe  I      "*  A  whoLeunjM  mod  mocb  neodad  nnta 


The  King  of  the  Golden  River  j  or,  the  Sh 

Srotlters, 
Tiiri  £di|>o«.  vHk  91  TZbutrafioM  £jr  RiOHASn  DoTu.    Price  St.  U 

"nil  bttta  t*T  «A  ^  ^  *' oo'b'^ka.  \^n  «4 -oUeb  It  irtn  gtn  miM  ptaMt « 
1%*  •ten  lu>  >  dunOu  n«d.  ■■&  'Q»\tci  i^w  ibsi  wliK'ny  lUkM 


•Ml^ 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO. 


KECENT     WORKS. 
Annals    of  British    Legislation^  a    Classified 

Summary  of  Parliamentary  Papers.     Edited  by  Pro- 
PESSOR  Leone  Levi. 

The  Yearly  Issue  will  consist  of  1000  pages  super  royal  8vo,  the  sub- 
scription for  which  is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in  advance.  The  fuccewiye 
parts  will  be  delivered  post  free,  and  to  subscribers  only. 

THE  EIGUTEENTU  FART  IS  JUST  ISSUED. 


*'  A  series  that,  if  it  be  always  mouagcd  as 
It  is  now  by  lYofessor  LeTi,  will  last  as  long 
as  there  remains  a  legislature  in  Great  Bri- 
tain."— Examiner. 

**  It  woald  not  bo  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
atnity  of  Professor  Lerl's  serial.    It  has  the 


merit  of  being  an  excellent  idea  lealously 
carried  oui.**—Ath*n<Bum, 

"  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  truly  raloable 
and  nationally  important  work  than  this.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  naeftilness." — 
CivU  Service  Gazette. 


Life  and  Sermons  of  Tauler. 

Translated  from  the  Ocrman^  with  Notices  of  Tauler'a 
Life  and  Times,  by  Miss  Susanna  Winkwoeth.  And 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kinosley. 

Small  4(0,  Printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and  bound  in  antique  styUf  with  red  ed^es, 

suitable  for  a  Present.    Price  I5s, 


A  deeply  interesting  liib  of  Tauler,  giving 
OS  bis  sermons,  taatefuly  nd  jiffonnuAy  trans- 
lated."- Guardian. 


"  No  difference  of  opinion  can  be  felt  as  to 
the  intrinsic  valae  of  theso  sermons,  or  the 
general  interest  attacliing  to  this  book." — 
Athenceum. 

A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake ;  being  a  Journey  across 

tJie  Plaiiis  to  the  Mormon  Settlements    at    UtaJu      By 
William  Ciiandless, 

Post  8tw,  with  a  Map^  price  98.  cloth, 

book.  It  has  impreaed  «  with  the  cmrlction 
that  this  strange  heresy  and  schism  of  the 
nineteenth  centary  haa  a  stronger  vitality  than 


"  At  length  we  have  an  English  writer  who 
has  been  to  Salt  Lake,  and  tells  us  all  about 
it:  he  pledges  hie  word  to  the  aocnracy  of 
every  conversation  and  every  incident  in  his 


wo  had  previously  dieamt.^'—Athenceum, 


Papers  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  W.  Kats. 

Demy  %vo,  price  16«.  ehth. 


**  Wo  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons 
who  like  to  study  state  papers,  in  which  the 
practical  sense  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  Joined 


to  the  speculative  sagacity  of  a  philosophical 
statesman.  No  Indian  library  should  fte  with- 
out it.**—PreM. 


TJie  Political  Life  of  Sir  Rohert  Peel. 

By    Thomas   Dofbledat. 

Two  Volumes,  Crown  Svo,  price  30*.  cloth. 


"  This  biography  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
conscientiously  prepared,  plain,  clear,  and 
practically  interesting.     The  statesman's  cha- 


racter and  pnblk;  acta  are  analysed  in  the 
spirit  neither  of  a  detnKtor  nor  off  a 
panegyrist."— Zreocirr. 


The  European  Revolutions  of  1848. 

By  Edtt ABD  Catley. 

7*100  Volumes,  Crown  8vo,  price  \%s,  cloth, 

**  Mr.  Cayley  has  prodneed  a  book  which,  sa  I  for  two  qnalitiee— the  «ft«xi9  vcraaMiicw  ««^ 
far  fipom  having  been  yet  superseded,  has  not  I  and  p\MA«QXVv\xTn!SQx  cll\Jt»*MS3Mst»  J^^"^^^ 
at  present  even  •  competlCor.    It  is  Tahiahte  \  ^theT!ii4nveR««i\iaAiooRAr---TVn«*. 


8  WORKS  PUBUSHED  BT 

RECENT  WOKKS—eontMued. 

Signs  of  the  Times ;  or.  The  Dangers  to  Rel 

tnanu  Liberty  in  the  Promt  Day.     By  the   Chetaui 
BcsSES.     Translated  by  Miss  Susasfa  Wihkwobtb. 
Oht  Volmme,  eco,  pnr*  ISf.  rbO. 


Stories  and  Sketches.     By  Jaxes  Pats. 

Pott  Sro,  Friet  Si.  6d.  doth. 


Rmindthe  Fire:  Six  Stories  for  Young  Reader. 

By  the  Anthor  of  "  The  Day  of  a  Baby  Boy." 
Square  ISiho,  vith  Frimliipine.  price  3».  ehth. 
"tlieie  nlBriM  ire  rajjpowd  to  ta  InW  by  \  anil  wtnnlng,  ud  rubi  »  fc«I  tlurt  ■•  1 
■li  little  eii)i.      Tho  luiKUoe  It  (Md-Uke  |  ludiig trnschUdnD'iiurka."— ^rVnnH 

A  Residence  in  Tasmania. 
"By  Captain  H.  Botler  STOXEr. 

DemyBvo,  icilh  Piotee,  Cute,  and  a  Map,price  Us.  ciuth. 

Sight-Seeing  in  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  in  th 

Autumn   of  1855.     By   SiR  JoHS   FoEBES,   Author   i 
"  A  Physician's  Holiday,"  &a. 

Foal  Svo,  mill  Map  and  Vuie,price  lOi.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  without  JMechati 

ical  liestrainta.     By  JoHS  Conollt,  M.D. 

Demg  8n>,  prict  14*.  cfofA. 

A  Handbook  of  Average,  for  the  use  of  Met 

chants,  Shipownere,  Sfc,  with  a  Chapter  on  Arintratioi 
By  Masley  Hopkins. 

Svn,  price  \2s.  Cd.  cloth. 

HaTid-Book  of  British  Maritime  Law, 
By  D.  11.  Rk)rice,  Advocate, 

8mi,  price  6i,,clcti. 

The  History^  Topography,  and  Antiquities  o 

the  laU  of  Wight    ■ByiSfc^nsreoKi  katjss. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO. 


RECENT   WORKS— continued. 

A  Manual  of  Therajpeutics. 

By  Edward  John  Waring 

Fcap.  8i;o,  price  12«C  6</.  cl6tk. 

Two   Summer    Cruises  with  the  Baltic  Fleet 

in  1854-5;  Being  the  Log  of  the  '' PeC  By  R.  E. 
Hughes,  M.A. 

Second  Edition^  Post  8yo,  with  Views  and  Charts.     10*.  6dl  cloth. 

Hie  Court  of  Henry  VIII.:  being  a  Selection 

of  the  Despatches  of  Sebastian  Giustinian,  Venetian 
Ambassador,  1515-1519.  Translated  by  Rawdon 
Brown. 

Two  Vols.f  crown  Svo,  price  2la,  cloth, 

A  Campaign  with  the  Turlcs  in  Asia. 
By  Charles   Duncan. 

Two  Vol8.y  post  SvOf  price  2\8,  cloth. 

The  Med  River  Settlement. 

By  Alexander  Ross,  Author  of  *^  Fur  Hunters  in  the 
Far  West" 

One  Volume,  post  Svo,  price  10*.  6d,  cloth, 

Tlie  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West. 

By  Alexander  Ross. 

Two  Volumes,  post  %vo.     With  Map  and  Plate.    21 5.  clotJi, 

Musso-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-9. 

By  Colonel  Chesney,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,      Post  Svo,  with  Maps,  price  I2s.  cloth. 

Military    Forces    and    Institutions    of  Great 

Britain.  By  H.  Byehley  Thomson,  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Svo,  15*.  cloth, 

A  Manual  of  the  Meixantile  Law  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Professor  Leone  Leti, 
Author  of  "  Commercial  Law  of  the  World." 

8t'o,  price  12«.  cloth. 

The  Laws  of  War  Affecting    Commerce  and 

Shipping.  By  H.  Byerley  Thomson,  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Second  Edition^  greatly  enlarged.     %do»  price  \a.  ^.  "boor^ 


10  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT 

WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE   EAST. 

DR.  FORBES  ROYLFS  WORKS. 

Review  of  the  Measures  adopted  in  India  ft 

the  Improved  Culture  of  Cotton,    8vo,  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordag 

Clothing,  and  Paper.     8tto,  price  12<.  cloth. 
On  the   Culture  and   Commerce  of  Cotton   i 

India,     8i'o,  price  18».  clotii. 

The  Productive  Resources  of  India.     Super  rog 

8ro,  price  14a.  cloth. 

The  English  in  Western  India  ;  being  the  Earl 
History  of  tlte  Factory  at  Surai,  of  Bombay,  By  Phil: 
Andebson,  am. 

Stnmd  EdiliPB,  Bro,  prict  14».  cloth. 
"<)aiJnt,  cDiiona.  uid  imtulng.  thli  TolDine  I  iD»lp,  iH  ti«dii|c  on  rnait  incl  chinrlcn 
descnbcH.  from  uM  nunuacrlpn  juid  DbKim     hlatcnul  bnpottiinn,"— ^(AncTHm. 


%  in  A 

''ih  Sixiji  llltutrafimii  by  G.  Schatif.    8vo,  price  ISi.,  Agamit}/  tuuad  m 


Life  in  Ancient  Irulia.     By  Mbb.  Speis. 

Will 


ji  uccoonc  ofW  tuij  pvMd  ol 
T  dMirn  10  Iwvc  the  beat,  thf 


f  tin.  8|ictr  1  Is  whkti  he  1^1  OM  tha  an 
old  Id  cIcu.  conrrl,  ud  mmllbctnl  EsgEi 
Die  book  la  tdBtnU;  IM  af."~BxamiMr. 


The  Cauvery,  Kistnah,  and  Godavery :  bcin 
a  EepoTt  on  the  Works  eonafructed  on  those  Hivers,  ft 
the  Irrigation  of  Provinces  in  the  Preeidenof  • 
Madras,     By  R.  Baibd  SuiTH,  F.G.S.,  Lt-CoL   Beng; 

Engineers,  &x,,  SiC 

In  dimy  Sro,  ailh  19  Plan',  price  38*.  cbfA. 
■■  A  mCMt  cnrlDua  khI  InVrnaUiif  vork."— Kuunlii. 

The  Bhilsa  Topes  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  c 
Central  India.     By  Major  Cunkingham, 

One  Votuate,  Bco,  leilh  Thirty-Aree  PlMv,  price  3Qt.  clalh, 

"Of  tlie  TiqiM  opMifd  In  vurtom  purti  nf  |  which  m  flriKTll*!,  with  ui  abnnduHe 
India  nonu  hurt  yidilcil  k  ricba  karrut  of  j  Iilfrlilrcii(lo<uanpUeUliiitnClaw,bithliitt 
tDijiorltiTillDlhrmallQD  as  thoK  of  Bhflaa,  opened     Intunitlng  book-"^£ranirH#r. 
by  Major  Cunninglum  and  Lleal.  lUltf ;  and  | 

The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions. 

By  TH0HA3  Taixob  Mbabows. 

Oki  Thick  VolKmt,  Sbo,  vilh  Mapi,  price  ISa.  cloth. 

•■Ur.Mudowi'bmkiaUiawoiliofaleaiMd.  I  dnenu  to  1»  rtodird  Iit  all  whowonMa 
(«nHientlo11B,ando\iaettuiXW!nDn,vi&nj>tlT  I  ■trnaapynriallunDfChtiieBaclivattn'.IlC 
IninortanllnnuiBYKiswtt.  — r*™"-  \  masim  ^»  wwi,  tiionl-tnat    tlu««|b   •»■ 

•■  Mr.  HBaanwa  WseoinaBl  » ■mAirtft*  \  iavi.--AtV.nK. 


SMITH,  ELDER  i  CO.  H 

WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EA8T-<ontinued. 
BRICAOIER*QEIffiRAL  JACOB'S  PAMPHLETS. 

Tracts  on   ihe  Native  Army  oj  India.     8vo,  2s. 
Remarks    on    the    Bengal    Army    and   Furlough 

Regulationf.     8io,  2«. 

Rifle  Practice.     Third  Edition,  Svo,  2s. 


A  Sketch  oJ"  Assam;   tcith  some  Accoufit  of  the  Hill 

Tribes.     Coloured  Platen,  8vo,  prict  14s.  cloth. 
Butler's   Travels  and  Adventures  in   Assam.      One 

Votumt  8vo,  u-ith  Plates,  price  \2».  cloth 

Dr.    Wilson    on    Infanticide    in    Western    India, 

Demy  8to,  price  12». 

Rev.  James  Coley's  Journal  of  the  Sntlej  Campaign, 

Fcap.  Svo,  price  be.  cloth. 
Craic/iird's  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay 

Language.     2  vols.  Svo,  price  3Gs.  cloth. 

Roberts's  Indian  Exchange  Tables.     Svo.     Second 

Edition,  enlarged,  price  IOj.  6rf.  cloth. 

Waring  on  Abscess  in  the  XAver.     Svo,  price  3«.  Qd. 
Laurie's    Second  Burmese    War — Rangoon.      Post 

Svo,  leilh  Plates, price  IQs.  Cd.  cloth. 
Laurie's  Pegu.     Post  Svo,  price  14*.  cloth. 
Boyd's    Turkish    Interpreter :    a    Grammar  of  ihe 

Turlash  Language.     Svo,  price  12>, 

BridgmlCa  Indian  Commercial  Tables.    Itoyal  Svo, 

price  Sl(.,  half-bound. 

7%e  Bombay  Quarterly  Review.     Nos.  1  to  II,  price 

be.  each. 

BailUes  Land  Tax  of  India.      According  to  the 

Moohwnmudan  Lmv.     Svo,  price  6(.  cloth. 

Baillie's  Moohummudan  Law  of  Sale.     Svo,  price 

lis.  cloth. 

Irving's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste.     Svo,  price 

bt.  cloth.  I 

GingelFs     Ceremonial     Usages     oj"    tUa     dVvc«*«..  \ 
bnpen&l  Svo,  price  9b.  clot\i. 
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CHEAP  SERIES  OF  FOFULAfi  FICTIONS. 

Well  printed,  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  and   strongly 

bound  in  cloth. 

Jane  JEyre^     By  Cukrer  Bell. 

New  Edition.    Small  Post  Svo,  price  2s,  6(2.  ehtk, 

thoufcht,  enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out 
from  the  maaa,  and  to  M^wnw  its  own  place 
In  the  bright  field  of  romantic  literature.**— 
Times. 


"•Jane  Eyre'  is  a  remarkable  production. 
Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and  passion, 
singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery,  and  in  the  analysation    of   human 

Shirley.     By  Currer  Bell. 

New  Edition.    Small  Post  800,  price  2$.  6if.  cloth, 

"  The  peculiar  power  which  was  so  greatly 
admired  in  *  Jane  Eyre*  is  not  alMent  from 
tliis  book.  It  possesses  deep  Interest,  and  an 
irresistible  grasp  of  reality.    There  are  scenes 

Villette.     By  Currer  Bell. 

Neto  Edition.     Small  Post  8t'o,  price  2s,  6dl  cloth,     ^Jttst  ready.) 

powerftd     writer.**— 


which,  for  strength  and  delicacy  of  emotioa, 
are  not  transcended  in  the  range  of  Enriish 

fiction."— JEaMiiMner. 


••This  novel  amply  sustains  the  fame  of 
Che  author  of  *  Jane   Eyre '  and  '  Shirley ' 


as    an    original 
Examiner. 


and 


TO  BE   FOLLOWED  BY 

Wutherhig  Heights.     By  Ellis  Bell,  and 
Agnes  Grey.     By  Acton  Bell. 


WORKS  OF  MR.  THACKERAY. 
Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists  of  the  IS fh 

Century.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  "The  Newcomes,"  &c. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  price  lOs.  6d,  cloOt, 

tempere<l  but  never  weakened  by  experience 
and  sympathy;  the  felicitous  phrases,  the 
striking  anecdotes,  the  passages  of  wise,  prac- 
tical reflection;  all  these  lose  much  leas  »ii«n 
we  could  have  expected  from  the  absence  of 

the  voice,  manner,  and  look  of  the  lecturer.** 

Spectator. 

Esmond.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Second  Edition.    3  vols,^  Crown  8t?o,  reduced  to  15*.  cloth. 


"To  those  who  attended  the  lectures,  the 
book  will  be  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  to  others 
an  exciting  novelty.  Tlic  style — clear,  idioma- 
tic, forcible,  familiar,  but  never  slovenly ;  the 
searching  strokes  of  sarcasm  or  irony ;  the 
occasional  flashes  of  generous  sconi;  the  touches 
of  pathos,  pity,  and  tenderness ;  tliu  morality 


••  Iklr.  Thackeray  has  selected  for  his  hero  a 
very  noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into 
the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for 
his  heroine  one  of  the  sweetest  women  tbat 
ever  breathed   from  canvas    «r  from  book. 


since  Baffaello  painted  and  {thakspeare  wrote. 
The  stvle  is  manly,  dear,  terse,  and  Tiiconms* 
reflecting  every  mood— pathetic,  graphic,  or 
sarcastic— of  the  writer."— »Slpecr<rfor. 


The  Hose   and  the  Ring ;   or  the  History  of 

Pnnce    Gujlio   and  Prince  BuJho.      By  Mr.    M.    A^ 

TiTMABSH. 

With  58  Cuts  drawn  by  tU  A^iihor,    Vd  "EdA^xm^  Y'\ftft  ^%. 
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NEW   NOVELS. 

(to   be   had   at   all   LIBIIAIUES). 

Riverston.      By    Georgl/U5?a   M.  Cbaik.     3  vols. 


**  **  a  prodnction  of  mark,  and  qnallfled  to 
interest  old  as  mtoU  as  young.  The  charm  of 
the  book  is  in  its  perception  of  character  and 
the  pictaresqoeneas  and  tbrce  of  the  style. 
Miss  Graik's  crootldnal,  as  well  as  reflective 
powers,  are  of  no  ordinary  description.** — 
Leader, 

**  An  admirable  and  in  every  way  xennlnc 
work  of  art.  *  *  The  author  is  a  dibHtante 
far  beyond  the  coramon  order.  She  has  ^reat 
knowledf^e  of  the  human  heart,  blended  and 
softened  by  the  best  and  most  kindly  feelings.** 

**  This  will,  no  doubt,  prorc  a  very  succasiftil 


novel,  and  deservedly  to.  The  interest  is 
sustained  by  the  powerftil  delineation  of 
character.  It  reminds  ua  of  *  Jane  Kyre '  in 
the  struggles  of  will  and  passion  through  tho 
events  of  human  life.  It  is  highly  moral  in  its 
tone  and  character,  as  well  as  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  written  in  an  excellent  style."— 
Morning  Ilerald. 

"  No  reader  will  take  up  this  novel  withomt 
finding  his  sympathy  excited  in  tevour  of 
many  of  the  leading  personages.  Good  senti- 
ments and  Just  appreciation  of  character 
abound,  and  the  writer  cannot  foil  to  find  a 
host  of  admirers."— 0&*<rwr. 


The  Noble  Traytour.     A  Chronicle.     3  vols. 


"A  chronicle  interesting  for  its  facts,  In- 
tereitting  for  its  asstoeiations,  and  above  all 
interesting  and  important  for  the  clear  viows 
which  it  gives  of  the  modes  of  life  in  *  mcriy 
England'  at  the  cvcntfUI  period  to  which  it 
refers." — Observer. 

**  It  is  an  Elizabethan  nuAquerado.  Shakes- 


peare, the  Queen,  Esaox,  Raleigh,  and  a 
hunilrcd  nohlo!*.  knights,  and  ladies  of  the 
land  appear  on  the  stage,  whicli  prcs>ent8  a 
elase  and  elaborate  copy  of  the  Elixabettkan 
fashions.  The  author  has  Imbued  hfanself 
with  the  spirit  of  the  thnes."— X«wter. 


Farina  ;  a  Legend  of  Cologne. 

By    George     Meredith,    Author    of    "The   Shaving 
of  Sha<T;pat"     1  vol.     Post  8i?o,  10«.  6d.  clotlu 


"  *  Farina*  has  a  delicate  aroma  which  a  re- 
fined reader  will  api)reciuto.  The  story  is 
cleverly  conceived."— <r/o6#. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  it  for  general 
purchase  and  perusal."— Z>a<;y  Nevt, 


"  There  is  much  art  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  story."— Satttrday  lievicv. 

"'Farina'  cannot  fidl  to  amuse  tho  motit 
sober  minded  reader."— CWWc. 

"  It  has  a  true  Rhenish  flavour."— Pr«f». 


Lucian  Play  fair.     By  Thomas  Mackern.    3  vols. 

The  Professor.     By  Currer  Bell.    2  vols. 

Below  the  Surface:  a  Story  of  English  Country 

Life.     3  vols. 

The  Roua  Pass  ;  or.  Englishmen  in  the  High- 
lands.   By  Erick  Mackenzie.    3  vols. 

Kathie   Brande :    The  Fireside  Histoiy  of  a 

Quiet   Life.     By    Holme    Lee,    Author   of    "Gilbert 
Masscnger,*'  "  Thomey  Hall,**  &c.     2  vols. 

Friends  of  Bohemia  ;   or^  Phases  of  London 

Life.     By  E.  M.  Wiiirrr,  Author  of  "The  Govern- 
ing Classes."     2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Marie.  Bt  Thomas  Doubledat.  2  vols. 
Oliver  Cromwell.   By  Chas.  Ei^^km^^y^^kk^*  ^^^%, 


14  WORKS  PUBUSIIED  BY 

NOVELS   FORTHCOMING. 

The  White  Jlouse  hy  the  Sea :   a  Love  Story. 
By  M.  Beiiuu-Edwakds.    2  vols. 

Gaston    Bligh.       By    L.     S.    Latbtt,    Author    of 
"  Erlesmere."     2  vols. 

The  Tiiree  Chances,     By  the  Aodior  of  "  The  Fair 
Carew."    3  toIs. 

The  Moors  and  the  Fern.     By  F.  G.  TaArFOBB. 

3  vols. 

The  Cruelest  Wrong  of  alL     1  toI. 
Maud  SkilUcome'a  Penance.    2  vols. 


KECENT  NOVELS. 

Tender  and  True.     By  the  Author  of  "  Clara  Morison." 

2  vols. 
Young   Singleton.     By  Talbot  Gwtbhb,  Author  of 
"  The  School  for  Fathers,"  &c.     2  vols. 

Erlesmere,     By  L.  S.  LATBur,    2  vols. 

Perversion :  or.  The  Causes  and  Consequences 

of  Infidelitij.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
Seyminstre.      By  the  Author  of  "  Lena."     3  toIs. 

After  Hark,     By  Wilkie  Collihs.    2  voli. 
Amherhill.     By  A  J.  BABEowcurre.    2  vols. 
lieonora.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mabkklt.     3  vols, 
Evcleen.     By  E.  L.  A.  Berwick.     3  vols. 
Maurice  Elvington.     By  Wjubid  Eabt.    3  vols. 
Florence  Templar.    \-^<A. 


'mm^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Elementary  Works  on  Social  Econoyny.     Uniform  in 

foolscap  8vo,  half-bound. 

1.— OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY.     1*.  6riL 
II.— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCLAX  SCIENCE.    U  6J.' 
in.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.    2*. 
iy.--^U£STIONS    AND    ANSWERS    on    ths   ARRAHOKMaars 

AND  Relations  of  Sociai.  Life.    2j».  6rf. 
v.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING.    2s. 
VL— WII AT  AM  I  ?    WHERE  AM  I  ?    WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO 
DO?  &c.     \s,  Bcwcd. 

Swainwn^s  Lectures  07i  New  Zealaiid.     Crown  8vo, 

price  2s,  Qd.  cloth. 

Swdinsojis  Account  of  Auckland.    Post  8vo,  with  a 

viow,  price  G."?.  cloth. 

Playfbrd^s    Hints  for    Investing    Money.      Second 

Edition,  post  8vo,  price  2*.  6J.  cloth. 

Sir  John  Forbes  s  Memorandums  in  Ireland.      Two 

Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  11,  Is.  cloth. 

Leigh  Hunfs  Men^  Women,  and  Books.     Two  Vols., 

price  10.?.  cloth. 

Table  Talk.     Zs.  &d.  cloth. 

— ** Wit  and  Humour.     5s.  cloth. 

— ■  Imagination  and  Fancy.     5s.  cloth. 

Jar  of  Honey.     5s.  cloth. 

Sir  John  HerscheTs  Astronomical  Observations  made 

at  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,     4to,  with  plates,  price  4L  4;.  doth. 

Danvins   Geological   Observafions  on    Coral  Reefsy 

Volcanic  Islands^  and  on  South  America.     With  maps,  plates, 
and  woodcuts,  10^?.  6d.  cloth. 

Levis  Commercial  Law  of  the  World.     Two  Vols., 

royal  4to,  price  6/.  cloth. 

Juvenile  Delinquency.       By   M.    Hill   and   C.  F. 

CoRN'WALLis.     Post  8vo,  pricc  65.  cloth. 

Doubledny's  True  Law  of  Population.    Third  Edition, 

8vo,  105.  cloth. 

Mc  Cannes  Argentine  Provinces,   S^c.     Two   Vols., 

post  8vo,  with  illustrations,  price  24^.  cloth. 

Uowcroji's   Tales  of  the   Colonies.      Fifth   Edition. 

6*.  cloth. 

Goethe  s  Conversation's  with  Eckermann.     Translated 

by  John  Oxenfodd.     Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  10.«r.  cloth. 

Kavanagh's  Women  of  Christianity  Fjxem\ila\^[\  jc^t 

Fiiiif  and  Charity,      Post  8vo,  mxVv  "^atXriVva,  y^v^.^  VL^.^S:^ 
embossed  cloth,  gilt  cdprcs.  
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POETRY. 

England  in   Time  of  War.     By  Sydney   Dobell, 

Author  of  "Balder,"  "The  Roman  "  &c.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  'EDKlBdlsTlBMOfWiir'  b  (  Kites  oT  Ijila  i^RHDltnir  tb«  «— " ■"  - 


toft  It  taom  to Dnr  tha  pMlre  Hiiwi  grirar, and <rf tbOM  wbo go  DM 
-Tli«MrDo*»lli»»pott.'Eiwliiidlntlin«ot  Wtt- b»iniWltn™iiiB 

0  Imra  Ua  ptnu."- 

U>>J.ll>8tollM..U>< 

The    Cruel  Sister,  and  othee  Poems. 

Fcap.  8vo 

4s.  cloth. 

'*  Tliere  Ara  tToeci  of  pcnm-,  and  Ihu  venUkaUon  dLflplaya  freedom  ud  Bkjll.'* — Cmardiait, 

Poems  nf  Past   Years.       By    Sir   Abthuu    Hallam 

Elton,  Bart.,  5I.P.     Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

"Aitflned.KhoUrly,  wid  BCnlkiDHnl)'  mind  l>  spimrtnl  sU  tliroogh  this  i-olnme."— iJaJn-. 

Poems.     By  Mrs.  Fkank  P.  Fellows.     Fcap.  8to, 
Zb.  cloth, 

"ThentiiMj  alnipUcltjr  lnthDdktlon.ini  degiot  naton1nc»lnt1u:UiaiiGbt."~.!>«fati>r. 
Lota,      AND      OTHER      PoEMS.         By      DeVON      HaREIS. 
Fcap.  8vo,  4.^.  clotli. 

"WspbjrlnglUeh  poetic  grnlm  and  ^mi.' —Etltau  tUtivr, 

Poetn/  from  Life.     By  C.  M.  K.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  5«. 

Poetm.     By  Walter  R.  Cabsels.    Fcap.  8vo,  price 

3s.  erf.  cloth. 

"  Ut.  CavHlA  hjks  deep  poetical  f^llDE,  and  ieIivb  promlae  oT  rcjl  eicpllencv.    Ills  poems  m 

Garlands  of  Verse.      By  Thomas   Leigh.      Fcap. 

8vo,  ba.  cloth, 

*■  One  or  tbe  lieat  thlnos  In  the  'Goilandiof  V«m'  la  an  Ode  to  Ttdl.  Tien,  aaeltewlint. 
thm  Is  excellent  Set'aB%."—EzamHur. 

Balder.   By  Sydney  Dodell.  Crown  8vo,  7*.  &d-  cloth. 

"  The  writer  has  fine  qnalltlea ;  his  level  of  thongbt  la  loltj,  ud  LU  passion  iot  the  betntjnil 
hostile  Inth  or lnsltoct"—^IAnaii)n. 

Poems.     By  William  Bell  Scott.    Fcap.  Svo,  with 

Three  Etchings,  ])rice  5s-  clotli. 

"  Mr.  Scott  has  poetical  ieellng,  keon  olMCtTatloii,deep  thought,  and  canmuuid  of  Uonuuce  "— 
BpaUHir.  '^ 

Poems.     By  Mary  Maynard.     Fcap.  Svo,  4*.  cloth. 

"  We  hare  laRlr  met  irllh  a  Tolnmo  of  poeois  dlfplaylni  so  larRS  an  smnant  of  poirrr. 
Mended  wllb  so  moch  dellcaef  of  Ibeling  ud  (race  of  upnssslan."— CAhpcA  tf  Bnolaml 
Quan/rly. 

Poems.    By  Curreb,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.    Fcap. 

8vo,  4».  cloth. 

Select    Odes  of  Horace.     In  English   Lyrics.     Bv 
J.  T.  Black.    Fcap.  Svo,  price  4«.  cloth. 

LonlKn:  PhnVad^  aviTiL,¥iimkCQ.,U)aj«(knn.  I.i'nini  Court. 
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